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PREFACE. 


A» trill be seen from Dr. BushelTs obituary ttotic# of 
Thomas Wattew, republished from the Journal of the 
Royal Miotic Society for 1901 at the end of those few 
words of preface, Mr. Watters left behind him a work, ready 
for the press, on the travels of Yttan-Chwing m Iudia io 
the 7 th Century a. ». The only translation into English 
of the Travels and the Life of Yllan*€hwfing 1 the one 
made by the late Mr. Beal, contains many mistakes- As 
Mr. Watters probably knew more about Chinese Buddhist 
Literature t h*« any other European scholar, and had, at 
tiie came time*, a very fair knowledge both of Pali and 
Sanskrit, he was the very person most qualified to correct 
those mistakes. Mud to write an authoritative work on ihe 
interpretation of YQaji - ChwSng's most interesting and 
valuable records. The newB that he had left such a work 
was therefore received with eager pleasure by all those 
interested in the history of India. And Mr. F. i. Ar- 
bcthnot, who had so generously revived our Oriental 
Translation Fund, was kind enough to undertake to pay 
fox the cost of publishing the work in that series. I was 
asked by the Council to be the editor, and was fortunate 
enough to be able to receive the cooperation of Dr. S. 
W. Bushel) C. M. G„ late medical officer attached to our 
embassy at Peking. 

We have thought it best to leave Mr. Watters's Ms, 
untouched, and to print the work as it stands. The 





L.r n ««*-*: ns sr *12*’ 

&ct tbit, as printed, ^ M the author might 

E t "2£iS7r-* <»"«* «“ p ” i! -** “* 

mpemfiioo. *, ledicc e,mv.l«rt. 
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Sanskrit tom. But •<*»•“%£ ““ Pill w Scr¬ 
eed there ere «*« «>*»« " r galks „d 

.toil form cied °" ** * jJJf tbie »p. 
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therefore reproduce, as a ™ie, an ,; the local forms 

t„„ U, c Puli tom, of »«»»t «“ ^ „ iSkh 

old,™ ones. It L> c-t therefore **?*«;““ ■*>* 
,„1 oe Yier-Chwkng, to «ee occeccrflf the Pen 

remtoder tom,'»'*"*£ tranilitereting the 

»»’ omepUphc Icecec 

F n kr. the correct presentation, m English letters, o- 
fr* way in which the pilgrim himself pronounced it, is 

n °FuS°indices, by the author and ourself, anti two 
ma? s which Mr. Vincent Smith has been bod ^ooghto 
undertak* will be included in the second relume, wh ch 
is in the press, and which we hope to bring on 

^mhlbwe' ^remarks I venture to ask for a generous 
and sympathetic reception of this posthumous wor y an 
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author whose untimely death was an irreparable loss to 
historical science, whose rare qualities of mind and the 
breadth of whose knowledge earned the admiration o i 
those meet qualified tojudge 7 add whose personal qualities 
endeared him to all who knew him. 


T, W. Ears Davms 


N a land a. May 1904 
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THQ1L&3 It ATTEE3- 


THOMAS WATTERS, 

1840—1901. 


With very much regret for the loss of an old friend. 

I have to notice the death of Mr. Watters, at Ewing, on 
January 10th. He "was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900, and a valued contributor to 
the Journal The loss of a scholar who hid such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
he deeply felt by those interested in the subject, ae was . 
amply acknowledged by Professor Rhys Davide in a few 
well’chosen, appreciative words addressed to the last 
meeting of the Society. 

He was bcm on the 9th of February, 1840, the eldest 
sou of the Rev. Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister 
of Newtownarda, co, Down. His father died some ten years 
ago, after haring ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty-si* rears; his mother is stall living at ^fewtownaids. 
It was from his father that he inherited hie pent love of 
books, and he wae educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1857. His college career was 
most distinguished, and he gained many prises and scholar-, 
ships during the three years. In 1861 he graduated B-A. 
in the Queen's Tlmversity of Ireland , with first-class 
honours in Logic- English Literature, and Metaphysics; 
and in 1&6S took his M. A. degree, with first-class 
honours, again, in the sami subjects and second-daae in 
Classics. 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post in the Consular 
Service of China, after a competitive examination, with 
an honorary certificate. He proceeded at once to Peking, 
and subsequently served in rotation at many responsible 
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spots in all parts of the Chinese empire- He wae 
Acting Consul General in Core* 1SS7—1860, in Canton 
1B91—1093, and afterwards Consul in Foochow until 
April, 1696 h when impaired health compelled him to 
retire finally from the Far East after over thirty-two 
years 1 service. 

But this is hardly the place to refer to Mr. Wattsra's 
official workt or to the blue-book^ iu which it is bound up* 
In his private life he was always courteous, unselfish* and 
unassuming, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in small 
matters or grave. 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religious and metaphysics T which always 
remained his chief attraction. The character of hie work 
may be summarized in the words of an eminent French 
critic* who says of Mr. Watters ; U A sea moindres notices 
sur nimperte quoi, on seotuit bien qn'elles ^talent 
puisees en pleine source j et sur ebsque chose iJ disait 
si bion juste ce qu'il void ait et ce qvfil f&Uait dire." 

Much of his best works is, unfortunately, buried in 
the columns of periodicals of the Far East, such aa lb# 
Chim Review and the Chinese SeeourdUr, his first published 
book being a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder. 
The list of his books is — 

^Lao-txtt. A SLd£t in Churns PMlQ#opby* n Hongkong. 
Loddes, 1^70. 

*Jl Guido to the Tahlota in iha oi Co&fafiiu . 11 

Shanghai, 1873 

“Etnyi on ihfl Chinese LanguAge." Shanghai, 1883. 

“Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China. Told in 
Chines# and d&ue into English by T. W*lta». rt 
London, 1836, 


In our own Journal two interesting articles were con¬ 
tributed by h im in 1898* on "The Eighteen Lob an of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples 1 * and on ^Eapilavibstu iu the 
Buddhist Book*. 7 * 
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for more important and extensive work remains in 

ss* j-t _ 
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e te.. tian si iterated in the original Chinese te ^ an 
adds an elaborate index of the persona mentioned m 

the COUTH Of tta Tl ' e ^TVco^tC iK 
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° f MrfWitten hi. P™» h “ “W ° f Cbi "H fl^SiH- 

„1„ Miy b. trHloJ. 1 »» to *» ke S 4 " 1 ““ “ f * 

valuable beiuest, g_ ^ Busrell 





YUAN GUWaNG OB ffSGUXIt THSASt*. 
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YUAN CHWANG ob HXOXJEN THSANG? 


Tbe ns r 1 2 * of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and trans¬ 
lator is spelt in English in the following ways (among 
others); — 


1. if Stanislas Julies 

2. Mr. Mayersi. .... 

3. Mr. Wylie . 

4. Mr. Beal ....... 

5. Prof. Legge*. . . - ■ 

6. Prof. Bunyin Nanjio : 


, . Hionen Tbsang. 
. . Huan Chwang. 

. . Yuen Chwang, 

. . Hinen Taking. 

. . Hsiian Chwang. 
, . HbiJea Kwtin. 


Sir Thomas Wade lias been kind enough to explain 
this diversity in the following note : 

“The pilgrim’s lamily name was gfc, now pronounced 
eh‘$n, hut more anciently tirin. His 'style' (official or 
honorary title) appears to hare been both written 


1 and X 2. 

m * 

lu modern Pekinese these would read in my trans 
liberation (which is that here adopted by Dr. Legge)— 

1 hsQan chuang. 

2 yttan chuaug. 

The French still write for these two characters— 


1 hiotien ihsang, 

2 uouan Hwang, . 

following the orthography of the Romish Missionaries, 
Premare and others, which was the one adaptod to Enghsh 
usage by Dr. Morrison I doubt, pace Dr. Edfcma, that 
we are quite sure of the contemporary pronunciation, and 
should prefer, therefore, myself, to ad here to the F rench 

HUn, p,8* etc * Catalogue, p.435. 












xn tUah OTWino ob motnof tebamo. 

Hiouen, Bering that thii has received the sanctification 
of Juliet’s well-known translation of the pilgrim’e travels* 

It is quite deer trom the above that In thy Chinese 
pronunciation of the first p&it of the name there is now 
nothing approaching to an English H. And of course 
Julian never intended to represent that sound by hie 
transliteration. Initial 9 being practically silent in 
French, his Hiouen is really equal to loueu, that is, to 
*bat would be expressed by Yuan in'the scientific system 
of transliteration now being adopted for all Oriental 
languages. But the vowel following the letter is 

libe the German v, or the French it, so that Blew would, 
for Indian 16 ta, express the right pronunciation of this form 
of the word. It is particularly encouraging to the im¬ 
portant cause of a generally intelligible system of trans¬ 
literation to find that this is precisely the spoiling adopted 
by Sir Thomas Wade. 

This is, however, only one of two apparently equally 
correct Chinese forms of writing the first balf of the 
name. The initial sound in the other form of the word 
is unknown in India dud England. Sir Thomas Wade 
was kind enough to pronounce it for me; and it seems 
to be nearly tbe German ch (the palatal, not the guttural,— 
sa ia Msdchen) or the Spanish i, only more sibilant. It 
ie really first cousin to tbe t sound of the other form, 
being pronounced by s very similar position of the mouth 
and tongue. If it were represented by the symbol HS 
(though there is neither a simple k sound nor a simple 
s sound in it), then a la*y, careless, easy-going HS would 
tend to fade away into a r. 

The latter half of the name is quite simple for Iridia- 
niBts, Using c for our English ch and ij for our English 
ng (ii or m or ip), it would be simply cwii). 

Part of the confusion has arisen from the fact that 
some authors have taken one, and some the other, of tbe 
two Chinese forms of the name. The first four of the 
transliterations given above are based on Sir Thomas 
Wade’s Ho. 2. the other two on his No. 1. All, except 


lift 


CETCiNG QE HI0UH3 TH5ANQ. 

only that of Mr. Beal, appear to be ia harmony with 
different complete systems of representing Chinese charac¬ 
ters in English letters, each of which » capable of defence. 
The French, not having the sound of our English CH. for 
instance, have endeavoured to reproduce it by THS. This 
mav no longer be used area by scholars; but in Juliens 
time reasons could be adduced in support of it 
It apoears, therefore, that the apparently quite contra¬ 
dictory,* and in some parte wiprononceable, transliterations 
of this name, so interesting to students of Indian history, 
are capable of a complete and satisfactory explanation, 
and that the name, or rather title, is sow in Pekinese ^ 
whatever it may have bees elsewhere, and in the pilgrims 
time—ytan Cawiso. 


T. W, Hers Davtn®. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TITLE AND TEXT, 

The Chinese treatise known as the llsi.-yit.chi (or Si-yll- 
ki) is one of the clashed Buddhist books of China, Korea, 
and Japan. It is preserved in the libraries attached to 
many of the large monasteri es of these conn tries and it is 
occasionally found for sale in bookshops. The copies offer¬ 
ed for sale are reprints of the work as it exists in some 
monastery, and they are generally made to the order of' 
patrons of learning or Buddhism. These reprints are more 
or less inaccurate or imperfect, and one of them girfls as 
the complete work only two of the twelve ckfleih which 
constitute the treatise. 

The lull title of the book is Ta-T^ng-Hjh-yfl-chj ^ 
BM3EK that is, "Records of Western Lands of the 
Great T-aag period ’. By the use of the qualify!:)- term 
"Great T ang" the dynasty within which the treatise was 
composed is indicated and this particular work is distin¬ 
guished from others bearing the same general name. In 
some native writings we find the treatise quoted or designat¬ 
ed by the title Hsi-yii-chuutt (£) which also means "Records 
of <*5torn Lands". But it does not appear that the work 
was ever published or circulated with this name. In its 
original state and as it exists at present the treatise is 
divided into twelve chiiatt. but we find mention of an edi¬ 
tion brought out in the north of China in which there are 
only tea chUanl 


* H«i*o-y»eh-Uec^.chih-iiiu, &j, !££&££) <*. A 
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tins Aim text. 


On the title-p&ge of the Hsi* *jG-chi it is represented as 
having beer "tr*nalated w by Yu&n-chuang and “redacted’ : 

or “compiled" by Pkn<hi <& W- ™ " ot * t f e 
the word for translate here in its literal sense, and all that 
it can be understood to convey is that the inform ation 
given in the boot was obtained by Yuan-ehuang from foreign 
sources. One writer tells ns that Youn-chuang supplied the 
materials to Ken-chi who wrought these up into a literary 
treatise. Another states that Yuan-chnuug communicated 
at intervals the facts to be recorded to Pien-chi who after¬ 
wards wove these into a connected narrative. 

This Pien-chi was one of the learned Brethren appointed 
by T‘ai Tsufig to assist Yum-chuang in the work of trans¬ 
lating the Indian books which Yuan-chuang had brought 
with him. It was the special duty of Pien-chi to give literary 
form to the translations. He was a monk of the Bui-chang 
ft Is) Monastery and apparently in favour at the court of the 
Emperor. But be became mixed up in an intrigue with one 
©fT l ai Tsuug's daughters and we cannot imagine a man of his 
bad character being on very intimate terms with the pilgrim. 
As to the Bui-yii-chi wo m8 .y doubt whether he really had 
much to do with ite formation, and perhaps the utmost 
that can be claimed for him is that he may have strung 
together Yuan-chuang’s descriptions into a connected narra¬ 
tive. The literary compositions of Yoan-chuartg to be found in 
other places seem to justify us in regarding him as fully compe¬ 
tent to write the treatise before us without any help from 
others. Moreover in an old catalogue of books we find the com¬ 
position of a “Ta-T‘ang*Bsi yfli-cbi B ascribed to Yaan-chnang 
nod a “Bai-jd-chi" ascribed u> Pien-chi id similar terms.' 
Further in Buddhist bocks of theT^ngand Sung periods we 
frequently find a statement to the effect that Yu&n-cbuang 
composed thaHsi-ytt-chi, the word used being thal which has 
been here rendered for the moment “redacted” or “compiled" 
(&).* It is possible that the text as we have it now 

i T'ang-diih-liftPr tba Yi-wKii-liso, tA- 4 tlis $ji )- 

* tni-yuac-ln (Sc, 14W) eA t: ga-kao-wng-clman (So. 1433), 
«& A See *l*o Y.’r Memorial to the Emperor in tit 6 of ib* life 
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“ for , dine 0ut of 4,10 twelve cftiiaw practically 

that of the keatise drawn up by Yuamjhuang and presented 
to bss sovereign. Some of the notes and comments may hare 
been added by Pfen-cbi but several are evidently by a 
later hand. In some of the early editions these notea seem 
to hare been incorporated in the text and there, is reason 
for supposing that a few passages now in the test should 
be printed as interpolated comments. 

The Bsi-yC-cbi exist a in several editions which present 
considerable variations both in the text and in the supple- 
mouary notes and explanations. For the purposes of the 
present Commentary copies of four editions have been used. 
The first of these editions is that known to scholars a? the 
Hanskah ffj) M$i-ya-chi, which was brought out at 
pnvate expense. This is substantially a modern Soocbow 
reprint of tbs copy in one of the collections of Buddhist 
hooks appointed and decreed for Buddhist monasteries 
in the time of the Ming dynasty. It agrees generally with 
tee copy in the Japanese collection of Buddhist books in 
the Library of the India Office, and it or a similar Ming 
copy seems to fee the Only edition of the work hitherto 
known to western students. The second is the edition of 
which a copy is preserved in the library of a larga Buddhist 
monastery near Foochow. This represents an older form 
of the work, perhaps that of the Sang collection mad* in 
A- . 1103, and it is iu all respects superior to the common 
Ming text. The third if an old Japanese edition which 
DUin ? “Jpograp hics.1 and other errors and also presents 
a text differing much from other editions. It is apparently 
a reprint of a Sung text, and is interesting in several 
respect#, but it seems to have many faults and it is badly 
printed, The fourth is tho edition given in the critical 
reprint which was recently produced in the revised collec¬ 
tion of Buddhist books brought out In Japan. This edition 


11 of tb* BeMrdi vluci dsv» not csatim may mention 
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» based on the text recognized in Korea and it *»PP Ut ® 
the various readings of the Song, Yuan, and Hmg edition* 
Some of these variations are merely different 'ways of writ¬ 
ing a character but many of them give valuable corrections 
for the Korean text which is often at fault 

the TRANSLATORS. 

In 16&7 M. Julien published his long promised trans¬ 
lation of the “Ta T ang-Hsi-yfl-chi” with the title “MSmoires 
sur lee ContretsB occidental® tiaduits du Sanscrit en Chums, 
en Van 648, pax Hiouen-Tbsang, et du Chinois en Frautfu*. 
This work was regarded by the learned translator as sapple- 
mentniy to his “Histoiro de la Vie do Hiouen-Tbsang _ 
de ses yoyages dana Tinde, deppis 1 ’“ n 

translated by him from the Chinese and published in 18 * . 
He had already supplemented the latter treatise y 
interesting series of ^Documents G^ographtques on the 
countries of which the book makes mention. **«• 
“Memoires sur les Centre® occidental® is a work o 
great merit, and it shows a wonderful knowledge of tW 
Chinese language. Much use has been made of it by 
students of the history, geography, antiquities, and religion 
of India and Central Asia and on all the® subjects it 
has been regarded as aw authority. And although it is 
not wise to accept with unquestioning faith all the render¬ 
ing, and identifications of the translator yet it is a°t with¬ 
out diffidence that one dissents from or condemns his inter¬ 
pretation of a difficult phrase or passage either in the Lite 

or the Records. . .. 

The only other translation of the “Hsi-yft-dii mo a 
western language is the English version by the late Rev 
S Beni. This was published in 1884 with the title -Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Translated from the Chinese 
qf Hiuen Tsiang (A-D.62Sy\ The title is characteristic 
of the translator, and the Tender may compare it with that 
given by Julien to his irsnsMion, M 1 Beal's work is a 
translation partly “&»» the Chinese ' 1 and partly 60 m the 
French. Xu it many of the careless mistakes which dis- 
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figui-e Julien’s treatise are corrected and its notes supply 
the student with numerous references to old and recent 
was taro Au thorities. 

Within the last fsw years the Preface to the Hsi-jfl- 
chi attributed to Chang yueh, to be noticed presently, has 
attracted the attention of some western students of Chinese, 
In the “Musoon” for November 1894 there appeared an 
article by M. A. Guduy entitled U A propos d'nne Preface. 
Apercu critique ear le Bouddhisme en Cbitie an 7< siecle.” 
This article gives M. Guciuys criticism on Julien’s traus- 
latioa of the Preface and a new rendering by the critic. 
One can scarcely treat M, Gueluy’s production seriously, it 
is bo full of fancies and fictions and shows such a slight 
acquaintance with Buddhism and the Chinese language, 

^ Professor Scblegel, however, toot .the “A propos dW 
Preface” seriously and has given us a criticism of it to¬ 
gether with a new translation of this Preface to the Hsi- 
yii-chi, The Professor's treatise, which shows much in¬ 
dustry and ingenuity, is entitled .,La Loi du Parallelisme 
en style Chinois demonUde par la Preface Hn Si-yti-ki.** 
In this be defends some of Juiiens translations against the 
criticism of M, Gueluy and shows how absurdly wrong is 
the latter s version, M. Schlegel brings numerous quota- 
tions from Chinese boohs to support hU own renderings 
of the difficult passages in the Preface, Many of these 
renderings are apparently correct and an improvement on 
those by Juljen, but in several instances the learned ProfiBSor 
seems to have missed the author's meaning. His criticisms 
011 M Gueluy’s “A prnpos d'une Pj^faee” drew from M. 
Gueluy a reply which is not convincing: it is entitled 
“L’lnsu Ilia nee do Parallelisme prouvte aur k Preface du 
St iu-ht contre la traduction de M. G. Scblegel. 7 ’ 

THE PILGRIM. 

The life of Yimn-chuang js narrated at Length iu the bock 
entitled “Ta Tang Ta Tzu-en-ssu San-isang-fa-ahib-chuftn”, 
that is “Record of the Tripifalea Master of the Great CW- 
paseioii Monastery”. It is this work of which Jn lien’s “Histuire 
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ON THE AUTHOB- 


de 1 a Tie da HioueEL Thsang* f ia an a^feaot, and of which 
M r Beal hflA given ub a similar abstract in English. It 
ia also the work usually cited in the following pages by 
the short title “the Life” From this and a few other 
Chinas* treatises the following short, summary of the «l~ 
ceetry and life of the pilgrim has been compiled. 

The surname of the family to which ho belonged waa 
ChSn {(■$) and his personal name was I (it)* 1 But ho 
never to have been known in history, literature, or 
religion, or among hia turntemporaries by any other name 
than that written ^ (or x) “d r* aii -Sted* t° f 
(or In modern literature the cha¬ 

racter for Than is commonly used in writing the pilgrim s 
iimnev and this is said to bo due to the character for 
H&tlan enuring into, the pergonal name of the Emperor 
Kasghai But we find Yuan in the pilgrim's nat&e before 
the reign of K&ughri and we Qnd Hsflan in it during that 
reign and since, This interchange of the two characters 
is very common and is recognized* The personal name of the 
Chinese envoy Wang who went to India in Tuan-chuangs 
time is given as Msudn (and Tbflfi)-l£^ d ^ or JC Df) 
and the name of another great contemporary of thepilgrim 
is written Fang Hatlau-ling aud Fang Y aaa-ling (Sr :£ m 
X m* The two characters at the T*ftng V*no& may 
have had the same &trand T something like Yum and our 
pilgrim's name was probably then pronounced 
This was his hui (J$) or ^appellation", celled in the 
Life also his ini (E£). This word hui is often used to 
denote the Fu-hm or “name in religion* of a Buddhist 
monk, and it is sometimes replaced by or ^ordi¬ 

nation name fl . It commonly means simply “the name of 
the deceased" that is* the name given to him when wpped. 


1 Su-kso-iing^hytiiip l G.i Sh4.n>anQg-chuau 1630) th, 6, 

: The Jmpaneifl write tbe Jiirua Hsunn^ m amj hat oril tLe pilgrim 
G e n^o ccrrtfjp^ndiQg to Chiutiti In TlMan hook* 

tb* {nuns is gpv*n 11 Thing S^a-U*Dg Of T^g Sin (pr 5 ®£g:], and 
^on-t^Emg 1 % 1 think, for Hiaan-triag wd not lot Snn-tung. 
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I do no! know of any authority for Julian's reade- 
ring ^noxn d T enfauce”. 

The family from which YuRn-chuang sprang is said to hare 
been descended from the semi-mythical Huang Ti through 
the great Emperor 5 hun p and to have original! v borne the 
territorial designation of Shun, riz+ SuH (jjgp In very 
early times tbs seat of the family was in the district now 
bearing the name Rtiei-te(i§ £)-foo in ilia east of 
Honan r and it was afterwards removed for a time to the 
neighbourhood of the present Ts fc ao^hou in Shantung, At 
th& time of Wn Wang, the first king of the Chow dynasty, 
a man known 3.3 Ku-kung^htei-mm ^ £jg) was 
regarded as the lineal representative of the Shun family - 

This man was the son of O-fu (33 of Yit (jjg;) who 
had served Wu Wtmg as his Tat-cheny (ffi JfJ. an 
officer variously explained as Director of Potteries and as 
Superintendent of Schools, The office was apparently 
hereditary and ffih-Waug rewarded Man by giving Kim; 
his rides! daughter in marriage while at the fame time 
he ennobled him as Hind or and endowed Him 

with the fief of Ch'&R ($j[) that he might be able to 
continue the services of worship to his ancestor Shun* 
These honours made Man one of the San k'i £0 or 
“ Three Reverends", that ie k three who were faithfully 
diligent in the discharge of tbeir public duties. The other 
were according to soma accounts the representatives 
of the Ancient emperors Huang Ti and Yuo, and accord¬ 
ing to other accounts tho representatives of the founders 
of the Hsia and Yin dynasties. ■ Man 1 * fief comprised 
the modern prefecture of Chin-chow in Hcojtj together 
with the adjacent territory. It existed as a separate 
principality down to B* C* 478 when it was extinguished. 
The members of the reigning family were then dispersed 
but fch&y retained Ch'cn as thdr surname* 


* Tung-chih-Uio, tim Li (UJj-liag, di. 3, Thcve circinjutancfej 

fiLout i ^.in-cttiudjg'j reputed auditor? are ucDlioncd here 
thfly art? alluded %& in ihe Prefics. 
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We have to come down to tha tud of the third century 
B* C, before wo find a Ch E ftH of historical celebrity. We 
then meet with the famous Ch^n F‘ing (@J[ ^) a notice 
of Yang-wu (fig ^t) in the present Prefecture or K‘ai~ 
teng (gjj of Honan, Id the time of the Han dynasty 
this Prefecture bore the name Ch 4 &nJiu (|jj| and this 
explains why Yuan-chuang is sometimes described as aCb'iu- 
Hu man. His Ltncestor Fung was an eccentric genius who, 
rising from extreme poverty to wealth and power, founded 
a great family and mude himself immortal in history 
His success in life and his posthumous fame were mainly 
due to his ready wit which never left him without an 
answer^ and to his ingenuity in devising expedients m 
desperate circumstances^ Of these expedients six were 
Counted extraordinary and successful above the others, and 
hence came the saying in his Lime I£u-c.ft s i*-cL E i-cfti ftj 
^ *j) that is ? “six times he brought out extraordinary 
plans". These were all employed on behalf of Liu Pang, 
the Han Kao Tsu of history. They were stratagems or 
expedients devised to meet special occasions' they were 
kept very secret and were all BucceesfuL 

Id the second century of our era wo have another great 
man claimed as an ancestor of Yuan-cl iu ang. This is Ch^n 
Shsh (gjE #) Letter known by liia other name Chung-Kung 
(ft ^ naliva of Hsu a district corresponding to 
the present HsU-chow-foo in Honan. At the time of the 
Hm dynasty Heh was in the political division called Yiug- 
i hHian (gg| jij) end hence we find Yuan-chuaug often descri¬ 
bed as a Ying-cb'uan man. This man Ch'en-Shih was called 
to office and sorted in the reign of Han Hnan Ti (A. D. 
\47 to 167). As an official Shib was pure and upright, 
attentive to business and zealous for tfte welfare of his 
people. Gentle but firm and kind but strict he won the 
affection, confidence and esteem of the people. His fame 
is chiefly associated with his administration of T'ai-Ch'iu 
(k f )* now the Tung-eh'eng (jJ $J) District in the Kuei- 
te Prefecture of Honan. Here his personal! influence was 
gTcat and he made the people ashamed to do wrong. The 
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effects of his jest decisions and benevolent government 
s pread over sll the country and people floe ted to him 
from surrounding districts. Resigning office, however, after 
a few years he retired to bis native place, He was happy 
and successful also in bis family, and sons and grandsons 
grew ap before him to virtue and honour. His family was 
recognized to be a cluster of 5 ) Stars of 

virtuous merit, and Heaven took notice of the tact and 
visibly responded. In later life Chuug-kung refused to 
return to office and died at home in the year A. D, 187 
in the 84“* year of bis ege. 1 

The next one that we have to notice in the line of 
descent is Ch*n Ta (^) the sixth from Shih. Ta lived 
in the 4 ,h century A. D. in the time of the Chin (§) 
dynasty. Ho also was a learned man and an official of 
some distinction. Being appointed Magistrate of Ch l ang- 
ch'eng (-g £jn in the present Hu-chow {jg)J #j) Foo of 
Chekiang he prophesied that his posterity would sit on the 
throne. This prediction was fulfilled in the year &56 when 
the tenth from Ta the illustrious Chen Pa-heien (gjjj 5fc) 
established the Ch*en dynasty. This branch of the family 
waa settled in Hu-chow for more than 200 years, and it 
was net from it, apparently, that the immediate ancestors 
of our pilgrim were derived. 

We now come to Yuan-chuung’s greatgrandfather whose 
n ame was Ch in v £fr). He was an official of the After Wei 
dynasty and served as Prefect of Sbang-t*ang (£ $K) it* 
ShausL The grand-father of our pilgrim, by name H'ang 
(jH), being a man of distinguished learning in the Chi 
dynasty obtained the envied appointment of Professor in 
the National College at the capital. To this post were 
attached the revenues of the city of Chou-nan correspond¬ 
ing to the modern Lo-yang-hsieu in Honan- The father 
of our pilgrim, by name H«i (Jg->, was a man of high 
dmricter, Efl w&s ft handsome tall mao of stilflij ni&Tiiiers t 
learned and intel%ejifc r and a Confticiamat &{ the strict 


I ek. 6$* 
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old-fashioned kind. True to his principle* he took office 
at the proper time, and still true to them he gave up 
office and withdrew into seclusion when anarchy supplant* 
cd order. He then retired Lo the village (Jh-en-pao-ku 
(M #) at a short distance south-east from the town of 
Kou-shib This town was in the Lo-chow, now 

Ho-min, Prefecture of Honan, and not far from the site 
oi the modern \ en-shih. (j|j£ j5j|j Hsien. Ynau-chuang is 
sometimes called a Kon-shih man and it was probably in his 
fathers home near this town that he was born in the year 600. 

The family of Ch‘£n Hui was apparently a large one and 
Yu&ii-dmaag was the youngest of four sons. Together with 
his brothers he received bis early education front his father, 
not, of course, without the help of other teachers. We find 
Yuan-cliuang described as a rather precocious child shewing 
cleverness and wisdom in his very early years. He become 
a boy of quick wit and good memory, a lover of learning 
with intelligence to make a practical uso of his learning. 
It was noted that he cared little for the sports and 
gaieties which had over-powering charms for other lads 
and that he liked to dwell much apart. As a Con fuel an ist 
he learned the Classical work on Filial Piety and the 
other canonical treatises of the orthodox system. 

But the second son of the family entered the Buddhist 
church and Yuan-chuaTig, smitten with the love of the strange 
religion, followed his brother to the various monasteries at 
which the latter sojourned. Then he resolved also to become 
a Buddhist monk, and proceeded to study the sacred books 
^ of religion with all the fervour of a youthful proselyte. 
When he arrived at the age of twenty he was ordained, 
but he continued to wander about visiting various monas¬ 
teries in different parts of the country. Under the guidance 
of the learned Doctors in Buddhism in these establishments 
he studied some of the great works of their religion, and 
soon became famous in China as a very learned and elo¬ 
quent young monk. But he could not remain in China 
for he longed vehemently to visit the holy land of bis 
religion, to see its far-famed shrines, and all the visible 
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evidences of the Buddha’s ministrations. He had learned P 
moreover, to he dissatisfied with the Chinese translations 
of the sacred books, and he was desirous to procure these 
bonks id their original language, and to learn the true 
moaning of their abstruse doctrines from orthodox pundits 
la India- After making enquiries and preparations he left 
the capital Oh L ang an (-£ jf), the modern Rsi-an (H $)- 
foo s in the year 629, and set out secretly on his long 
pilgrimage* The course of his wanderings and what he 
saw and heard and did are set forth in the Life and 
Records 

After sixteen year's absence Yuan-chuang returned to 
China and arrived at Ch'ang-an in the beg inn lag of 645, the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Tung T*ai T&ung. And never 
in the history of China did Rudd Inst monk receive such 
a joyous ovation as that with which our pilgrim was wel* 
corned. The Emperor and his Court, the officials and 
merchants and all the people made holiday. The streets 
were crowded with men and women who expressed 

their joy by gay banners and festive music. Nature* loo* 
at least so it was fondly deemed, sympathised with her 
children that day and bade the pilgrim welcome* Not 
with thunders and lightnings did she greet him, but a 
solemn gladness tilled the air and a happy flush was on 
the lace of the sky. The pilgrim s old pine tree also by 
nods and waves whispered its glad recognition. This tree, 
on which YiExin-ohuang patted a sad adieu when setting out, 
had, obedient to his request, beat its head westward and 
kept Jt so while the pilgrim travelled in that direction. But 
when his face wag turned to the east and the homeward 
journey was begun the old pine true to its friend also 
incited and bowed with ail its weight of leaves and branches 
towards the east 1 This was at once the first sign of wel¬ 
come and the first intimation of the pilgrim having set 
out on his journey home. Now he had arrived whole and 
well* and had become a many days' wonder. He bad been 


i Fo-tau-lung-chi (S o, 1362), cL 29, 
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TTherfe no other had ever been, he had sees and heard 
what- no other had ever seen and heard. Alone he had 
crossed trackless wastes tenanted only by fierce gheet- 
demons. Bravely he had climbed fabied mountains high 
beyond conjecture, rugged and barren, over chilled by icy 
wind and cold with eternal snow, He had been to the 
edge of the world and had seen where all things end. 
Now he was safely back to his native land, and with so great 
a quantity of precious treasures. There were 657 sacred 
boob of Buddhism, some of which were full of mystical 
charms able to put to flight the invisible powers of mischief. 
All these books were in strange Indian language and 
writing, and were made of trimmed leaves of palm or of 
birch-bark strung together in layers, Then there were 
lovely images of the Buddha and his taints in gold, and 
silver, and crystal, and sandalwood. There were also many 
curious pictures and, above ail, 160 relics, true relics of 
tho Buddha, All these relics were borne on twenty horses 
and escorted into the city with great pomp and ceremony. 

The Emperor T‘ai Tsung forgave the pilgrim for going 
abroad without permission, mad eh is acquaintance and became 
his intimate friend. He received Yuau-chiiang in an inner 
chamber of the palace, and there listened with unwearied 
interest from day to day to his stories about unknown lands 
and the wonders Buddha and his great disciples had wrought 
in them. The Emperor tried to persuade Yuau-chunug that 
it was his duty to give up the religious life and to take 
office. But the heart of the pilgrim was fixed, and as soon 
as he could he withdrew to a monastery and addressed 
himself to the work of translating into Chinese his Indian 
hooks. On his petition the Emperor appointed several 
distinguished lay scholars and several learned monks to 
assist in the labour of translating, editing, and copying. In 
the meantime at the request of his Sovereign Yuan-ehuavig 
compiled the Records of his travels, the Hsi-ytt-chL The first 
draft of this werk was presented to the Emperor in 646, 
but the book as we have it now was not actually com¬ 
pleted until 648. It was apparently copied and circulated 
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in Ms in its early form during the author's life and for some 
time after. When the Hsi-yil-ebi was finished Yuan-chuaijg 
gave himself up to the task of Irauslatipg, a task which 
was to him one of love and duty combined. In his inter¬ 
vals of leisure he gave advice and instruction to the young 
brethren and did various kinds of acts of merit, leading 
a life culm and peaceful but far from idle. In the year 
6fi4 on the 6 lb day of the second month he underwent the 
great change. He had known that the change was coming 
and had made ready for his departure. He lisd do fears 
and no regrets: content with the work of bis life and 
joyous in the hope of hereafter he passed hence into 
Paradise. There he waits with Maitreya until in the full¬ 
ness of time the latter comes into this world, "With hi in 
Yuan-chuang hoped to come hack to a new life here and 
to do again the Buddha’s work for the good of others. 

In personal appearance Yuan-chusng, like his father, was 
a tall handsome man with beautiful eyes sad a good com¬ 
plexion. He bad a serious but benevolent expression and a 
sedate end rather stately manner- His character as revealed 
to us in bis Life and other books is in ter eating and attrac¬ 
tive. He had a rare combination of moral and intellectual 
qualities and traits common to Chinese set off by a strong¬ 
ly marked individuality. "We find biro tender and affectio¬ 
nate to hie parents and brothers, clinging to them in his 
youth and lovingly mindful of them in bis old age. Ha 
was zealous and enthusiastic, painstaking and persevering, 
but without any sens® of humour and without any inven¬ 
tive genius. His capacity for work was very great and 
bis craving for knowledge and love of learning were an 
absorbing passion. Too prone at times to follow authority 
and accept ready-made conclusions he was yet s^lf possessed 
and independent. A ConfucianUt by inheritance and curly 
training, far seen in native lore and possessing good abi¬ 
lities, he became an uiicoropromising Buddhist. Yet he 
never broke wholly with the native system which he learn¬ 
ed from his father and early teachers. The splendours 
of India and the glories of its religion did not weaken 
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or shake his Jcve for China and hia admiration for its 
old ways of domestic, social, and political life, When he 
■was more than siity years of age he wished to pay the 
duty of filial piety at his parents' tombs. Unable to dis¬ 
cover these he sought cut his married sister M* Chang, 
and by her help he found them. Then, distressed at the 
bad state in which the tombs were at the time, he ob¬ 
tained leave from the Emperor to hare the remains of 
his parents transferred to a happy ground and reintemd 
with honourable burial. Though the man had long ago 
become a devoted son of Sftkyamum he still owned \ 
loving duty to bis earthly parents. 

A.s a Buddhist monk Yuan-cbnang was very rigorous in 
keeping the rules of hie order and strict in all the observan¬ 
ces of hie religion. But his creed wa? broad, his piety never 
became ascetic, and he was by nature tolerant. There 
were lengths, however, to which he could not go, and 
even hie powerful friend the Emperor Tai Tsuug could 
not induce him to translate Lao-tetfs t, Tao-T£-Ching 1 ' 
into Sanskrit or recognize Lao-tzfi as in rank above the 
Buddha. Modest and self-denying for himself Yuaucbuang 
was always zealous for the dignity 0 f his ordfer and bold 
for the honour of its founder. He was brave to a marvel 
and faced without fear the unknown perils of the risible 
world and the unimagined terror* of unseen beings. Strong 
of will and resolute of purpose, confident in himself and 
the mission on which he was engaged, he also owned de¬ 
pendence on other and higher beings. He hewed j n 
prayer and adoration to these and sned to them for help 
and protection in all times of despair and distress- Hit 
fauh was simple and almost unquestioning, and he had 
■m aptitude for belief which has been called credulity 
But hisi was not that credulity which lightly believes the 
impossible and accepts any statement merely because 

2L“l££? v d 3ni ? *“ prejudices of 

the individual 1 uan-chunug always wanted te have his 

own jmd testimony, the witness of bis own senses or 
at least his personal experience. It is true his faith helped 
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his unbelief. and it was too easy to convince liim where 
a Buddhist miracle was concerned, A hole in the ground 
without any natural history, a stain on a rock without 
any explanation apparent, any object held sacred by ihc 
old religion of the fathers, and any marrel professing to 
be substantiated by the narrator, was generally sufficient, 
to drive away his doubts and bring comforting belief. 
But partly because our pilgrim was thus too ready to 
believe, though partly also for other reasons, he did not 
make the best use of his opportunities. Be was not a 
good observer, a careful investigator, or a satisfactory 
recorder, and consequently be left very much untold which 
he would have done well to tell. 

We must remember, however, that Yuan-chuang in lustra- 
vds cared little for other things and wanted to know only 
Buddha and Buddhism. His perfect faith in these, bis 
devotion to th«u and his enthusiasm for them were re¬ 
markable to his contemporaries, but to us they are still 
more extraordinary. For the Buddhism to which ^ iian-chuang 
adhered, the system which he studied, revered, and propa¬ 
gated, differed very much from the religion taught by 
Gautama Buddha. That knew little or nothing of Yoga 
and powerful magical formula: used with solemn invocations. 
It was not on Prajhapilramita and the abstract subtleties 
of a vague and fruitless philosophy, nor on dream-lands 
of delight beyond the tomb, ®or on P-usas like Kunn-shi- 
jin who supplant the Buddhas, that the gr<M founder of 
the religion preached and discoursed to his disciples. But 
Yuau-chuang apparently saw no inconsistency in believing 
in these while holding to the simple original system. Yet he re¬ 
garded those monks who adhered entirely to the "Small 
Vehicle*' as wrong in doctrine and practice, and he tried 
to convert such to his own belief wherever he met them 
Or came into correspondence with them. 

After Y’uao-chu Aug’s death great and marvellous things 
were said of him. Bis body, it was believed, did. not see cor¬ 
ruption and he appeared to some of his disciples in visions 
of the night. In hie lifetime he had been called s "Peasant 
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Saky^quoi”, and when he was gone his followers raised 
h i m to the rank of a founder of Schools or Sects in 
-Buddhism. In one treatise we find the establishment of 
three of these schools ascribed to him. and in another 
work hut is given as the founder in China of a fourth 
school. This last is said to have been originated In India 
at Nilanda by Silabhadra one of the great Buddhist monks 
there with whom Yuan-dhuang studied. * 

In some Buddhist temples we find Images of our pil¬ 
grim to which. a minor degree of worship is occasional] v 
offered- These images usually represent the pilgrim seated 
clothed in his monk’s robes and capped, with his right 
hand Talsed and holding his alms-howl in his left 

TEE PREFACES TO THE HSI-YU-CHI. 

There is only one Preface in the A, B, and C edition 
of the '‘Hsi-yll-ehF', but the D edition gives two Prefaces. 
The second of these is common to all, while Lhe first is 
apparently only in D and the Corean edition. This latter 
was apparently unknown to native editors and it was un¬ 
known to the foreign translators. This Preface is the 
work of Cklng Po (§$ $), a scholar, author, and official 
of the reigns of T'ang Kao Tsu and 'Pal Tsung. Ching 
Po was well read in the history of his country and wsjj 
in his lifetime an authority on subjects connected there- 
✓ with* He was the chief compiler and redactor of the 
Chin Sbu (jj f), an important treatise which bears on 
its title-page the name of T‘ang T‘ai Tsting as author* 
Ching lVs name is also associated with other historical 
works, and notably with two which give an official account 
of the rise of the 'Pang dynasty and of the great events 
which marked the early years of T L ai Tsung* It is plain 
from this Preface that its author was ae intimate friend 


1 Chln-Dnn^-miL-t'ii q| jfj p Jg) but pige? Po-taa-i'dfig-dhi, Lc, 
wh&rfc Ymn-cEniatig is the founder of the Ttu on ^ung jg. in 
China, and inii is the iVhiisEf /of the Seb-kuo-fe-ii^xau 
<l_^ B ^ and nther work*- See die Euuyiu. “Start 

nistary of the TVeire Buddhist Sects’ 1 p. SSL 
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of Yu&n-chuang whose name ho does not think it nece$aary 
to mention. Ho seems to have known or regarded Yuan- 
chuang as the sole author of the “Hri y11-ehJ pT T writing of him 
thns^—**he thought it no toil to redace to order the notes 
which he had written down 1 *. Chin g Po must have written 
this Preface before 64$* as in that year be was sent away 
from the capital to a provincial appointment and died on 
the way. The praises which he gives Yane-chuang and their 
common master, the Emperor, are very Liberal, and he knew 
them both well. 

The second Preface* which is izi all editions except the 
Corea®, is generally represented as haring been written 
{ by one Chang Yiieh (£g jg). It has been translated fairly 
well by Julian, who has added numerous notes to explain the 
text and justify his renderings. He must have studied 
the Preface with great care and spent very many hours 
in his attempt to elucidate ifca obscurities. Yet tt does 
not seem to bare occurred to him to learn who Chang 
Yileh was and when he lived. 

Now the Chang Yileh who bore the titles found at the 
head of the Preface above the name was bom in 667 and 
died in 730, thus living in the reigns of Kao Tating* Chung 
Tsung r Jui Tseng, and Hsuan Tsung. Ho ih known in 
Chinese literature and history as a scholar author, and 
official of good character and abilities. His Poems and 
Essays, especially the latter, have always been regarded 
as models of style, but they are not well known at present 
In 68$ Chang Yfieb became qualified for the public ser¬ 
vice, and soon afterwards he obtained an appointment at 
the court of the Empress lYu Hou« But he did not prove 
acceptable to that ambitious, cruel and vindictive sovereign, 
and in 708 he was sent away to the Ling-nan Too (the 
mo deni Knangtuug). Soon afterwards, however, he 
recalled and again appointed fee nffict at the capita]. He 
served H-silan Huang fMing Huang) with acceptance, rising 
to high position and being ennobled as Yen kuo kuug 

mu »>* 

Now if, bearing in mind the facts of Chang YOeb’s 

B 
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bjrth and career, read ^ith attention the Preface 
which bear* hie name we cannot fail to see that it could 
not bare been composed by that official. Passing by 
other arguments, let us take the following statement in 
the Preface—“the reigning sovereign when heir-apparent 
composed the t 3hu-aheng-chi ,J (j£ ^ 50, or Memoir on the 
transmission of Buddhism, in 579 words. Now the sover¬ 
eign who wrote the “Shu-sheng-chi” was, as we know from 
the Seventh Book of the Life and other sources, Kao 
Tsung. That Emperor died in 633 when Chang Y-heh 
was only sixteen years of age and the Preface must have 
been written before that date. So, according to the Chi¬ 
nese authorities and their translators Julies and Professor 
6. Scblegel, it was a schoolboy who composed this wonder- 
fit Preface, this “morceau qui off re un specimen feien 
car actor i St- de ces doges pompenx et rides, et presents, 
par coDshjntnt les plus gtsndes difficultis, non-seuleineiTt 
k un iraducteur de FOccident, inais encore k tout lettro 
Chin ok qui ne connaitra.it quo lea ideas et la langue de 
I’dcole de Confucius,” We may pronounce this impossible 
as the mos fsuu is evidently the work of a ; ripe scholar 
well read not only in Confucianism but also- in Buddhism. 
Moreover the writer was apparently not only a contempo¬ 
rary but also a very intimate friend or Yoan-cbueng, 
Who then was the author? 

In the A and C editions and in the old texts Chang 
Ytieh'a name does not appear on the title-page to this 
Preface. It is said to have been added hy the editors 
of the Ming period when revising the Canon. Ponnerly 
there stood at the head of the Preface only the titles and 
rank of its author. We most now find a man who bore 
these titles in the Kao Tsung period, *350 to €33, and 
who we* at the same time a scholar and author of dis¬ 
tinction and a friend of the pilgrim. And precisely such 
a man we find in Yft Chib-ring (^f- ^ ^), one of the 
brilliant scholars and statesmen who shed a glory- on the 
rrigne of the early T-ang sovereigns. Yft was a good and 
faithful servant to T 1 *! Tsung who held him in high esteem 
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RRd look his counsel e™ when it wu not very potable. 
On the death «f T'ai Tsung his boh and successor Kao 
Tsaug retained Ya in favour at Court and rewarded him 
w, h well-earned honours, In m th* Emperor appoint*! 
id along With some other high officials to help in th a 
redaction of the translations which Yuan-chu*ng was then 
makmg from the Sanskrit books. Now about this time YfL 
as we inow from a letter addressed to him by Hui-li and 
from other sources, bore the titles which appear at the 
head of the Preface. He was also an Immortal of the 

iT^Tth/ Y', D ' tW “, E ?°"* hl He was 

Z Z h \ hAd beeu ap p° inted * 

-the Sm Shu or Records of the Sui dynasty an d hia 
miscellaneous writings from forty <*(*». T fi was probably 
a fellow-labourer wUh Yuan-chnang until the year 660. At 
t date the concubine of many charms had become *11- 
powerfu! in the palace and she was the unscrupulous foe 
of all who even seemed to block her progress. Among 
these was Yfh who, accordingly, was this year sent away 
into othcml emte and apparently never returned 

f v/A ?^ d hire littl6 then in setting down 

Yfl Ckh-nmg as the author of this Prefix* It *u un- 
doubiediy written while Yuan-dmang was alive, and no one 
uicept an intimate friend of Yuan-cbuaug could have learned 
all the circumstances about him, his genealogy and his inti¬ 
macy With the sovereign mentioned or alluded to in the Pre- 
” We need not suppose tint this elegant composition was 
designed by its author to serve as a Prefcee to the Hsi- 
It was probably written a* an independent eulogy 
O Yuan-Chuang setting forth hia praises as a man of eld 
limily, a record-beating traveller, a eealous Buddhist monk; 
oi great learning aD d extraordinary abilities, and a propa- 
Sa l? L r - Buddhism by translations from the Sanskrit! 

Tbs Preface, according to all the translators, tells us 


> (So. 14671 iut t a™ tw. 

"£J? y.'i ■»»,,«»*,. (Na. 1197) TrSaSi 

ttyifrd u m thft neadmg £* the Preface. ® 

B* 
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so 

that the pilgrim acting under Imperial order* truncated 
l 657 Sanskrit books, that is, all the Sanskrit books which 
he had brought home with him from the Western Lands. 
No one seems to hare pointed out that this was an utterly 
impossible feat, and that Yu&n-chuang did not attempt to 
do anything of the kind. The number of Sanskrit teste 
wblch he translated was seventy four, and these seventy four 
treatises (fw) made in ill 1385 chunn. To accomplish 
this within seventeen years was a very great work tor a 
delicate man with various calls on his time. 1 

The translations made by Yoau-chuaog are generally re¬ 
presented on the title-page as having been made by Imperial 
order and the title-page of the Hui-ythchi has the same intima¬ 
tion. We know also from the Life that it was at the special 
request of tbe Emperor T‘ai Tmng that Ynan-ciniang com¬ 
posed the latter treatise. So we should probably under¬ 
stand the passage in the Preface with which we are now 
concerned as intended to convey the following information. 
The pilgrim received Imperial orders to translate the 667 
Sanskrit treatises, and to make the Ta-Tang-Hsi-yil-chi 
in twelve chiian, giving hia personal observation of the 
strange manners and customs of remote and isolated re¬ 
gions, their products and social arrangements, and the 
places to which the Chinese Calendar and the civilising 
influences of China reached. 1 

Then the number 667 given here and in other place* 
as the total of the Sanskrit treatises (pit) does not agree 
with the items detailed in the various editions of 
Life and the A, B, and D texts of tbe Records. In 
C text of the Records, however the items make up 
total They ate as follow*:— 


life rA- lOr Jtlien'a truuUtion of thii be 

mtd. 3a itfuijio r i Catalogue p- 4 Ba. M r Ninjia mike, tbe touJ 7& a 
b*i he counts tbe i hin-kmg-fhtng 

S Sm Life cK 6. The term hm readers! iniuejice# 

qI Ohlm 11 ii iheng'ChiaQ mm This term i* often ul*d bv 

Buddbiet writer* u i oyncuvm for "Baddbiife religion 11 . 


in 
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MahS-jinist eutrfcs 

224 pu 

Mahayanist ifistras 

192 „ 

Stbavira sutras, ^fcstras and Vinaya 

H „ 

Mshasangifea „ * „ 

15 H 

Mab&iaka „ „ „ 

22 „ 

Sammitiya » » n 

15 „ 

K&yapiya * n » 

IT „ 

Dharoagupta siitras, Yinaya, &&tras 

42 « 

Sar?fistiT&dm n „ rt 

67 k 

Yia-lutn (Treatises on the science of Inference) 

36 * 

Sheag-ltm (Etymological treatises) 

13 , 

657 pu 


# 





CHAPTER H. 


the introduction. 


At the beginning of Ckitan I of the Records we hare % 
long passage which, following Juiien, we may call the Intro¬ 
duction. In a note Juiien tells us that “suivant lee ^diteins 
du Pien-i-Hcn, cette Introduction a eto compose par Jkchang- 
choue (i. e. Chang Yue), auteur de la preface du 8i-yti- 
to?. Another native writer ascribes the composition of 
this Introduction to Pien-cbi But a careful reading of the 
text shews ns that it could not have been written by 
either of these and that it must be regarded as the work 
of the pilgrim himself. This Introduction may possible be 
the missing Preface written by Yuan-cbuang according to 
a native authority. 


™ e e **** b - k tie ™»™ 

of the [Three] end ewBumeg fn* thi* dieted* of lime 

the of the [Bin] Ti we Seem the beginning, of the 

«.gn. of Peo-ha (Fo-bei) H,i eB - Yotn (HcJgTi) by whom 

J" “ff government end ft. ernttey 

J- T “ kd °? ™ to Mt “ral diriiwma And [we Seun how] Yeo 
i u wtroBonueal knowfodgt {lit oOBiitiil'WFo- 

:,T2 ^ «pro»d everywhere, ami hew Shun ofYilbemg 

.rj; , ; ” rttl J' ™geme B fc hi. excellent influence, 

of re^J? ? e r p]re ' ******* ‘town only the archive, 
of recorded *v«ntobev. been transmitted. To hear of the vir- 

* f “ off »<» merely learn from word-recording 
i tonane-whet am theee compared with the seuootbU meetiw 

undcrV^yereE^ **h 8 ° TCn5menl “ d *** fortune living 

Fieltr m aoYErfltgQ who rtignt without ruling?" 

The original of the last two sentences of this passage 
» rendered b, Jpl™, ft*. -Deppi, Mu ^ 


vujji chujxg's araoutrcnoy. 13 

ijiQfl of Yao aud Shun) jusqu'd no$ jours c'eat en fain 
qu + oE cousuite lee anualfts eu gout consigns las evene- 
mentSi qua l s on gcoute lea opinions emaneee dea an dens 
$&ges. que Ton ioteivoge las historic us qui recireilkient les 
paroles memorable*. II ea e$ft bien autrement loraqu’on 
vit sons una dynastic vertueuse et qu T on est soumb i un 
prince qui pratique le ntm*ogir. n The text is here given, 

Ik 8$ & W *t &B “d it will be seen that 

Jultfcn’g translation is hasty and inaccurate and that it docs 
an injustice to the author. No Chinese scholar, Buddhist 
or Confiici&nistp would ever write in this disparaging way 
of the books of national history Including the ^Springe 
and Autumns” of Confucius the commentaries on that 
treatise* and later works. What our author here states to 
his reader is to this effect. Iu the records of the very 
early times we find the institution of government officials 
to guide and teach the people (gj ^ the first mapp¬ 
ing out of the empire info natural divisions, with cor¬ 
responding star-dusters (|g £ ^ 1 ^f )* the adaptation 
of astronomical learning to practical uses* and the first 
systematic reclamation of land and distribution of the 
country Into political divisions. These great and bene¬ 
ficial achievements of the early sovereigns are mentioned 
only with the view of comparing the Emperor on the 
throne with these glorified remote predecessors* Prom 
the time of Yan and Shun down, according to our author, 
the annals of the empire contained only dry records of 
ordinary events. 

All this is only the prelude to the generous panegyric 
which our author proceeds to lavish on the Tang dynasty or 
rather on the sovereign reigning at the time, vit T ; ai Tsung. 
A rough and tentative translation of this eulogy b now given 
and the reader can compare it with Juliets version. 

*A& to our great Tang dym*ty P it ium»d empire 1 in kcot- 


1 The term Lere rendered *uiuineti empire’" u yvi-eA* (jj| S) 
which J+ tnouJiiei by *gmtverti4' ? * But the context wem* to show 
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dtnw with Eww, and Uhiog advantage of the toe* It con- 
vmtnud power to itialf, [Hii Majesty] has made tbs six tinita 
of countries into on* empire and tb‘* hii glory fills; be ia a 
fourth to the Thro* ifkanj and hi* light iHonunai tha 
Hii aubtte iuMmam permeates widely and hit nigpstioufl prardple 
Ku * preaching siimute*. Combining Heaven's corering with 
igmj-feVa containing powers he unites in himself fh« iwriog 
fofffti of wind ud tea refreshing lotion of rein. An to Ewtem 
barbarians bringing tribute md “Western barbarian* eobmittiog 
them«W * in founding in imperial inheritance for his 
pcaterity^ ip bringing order out of tom ini restoring iottlM 
gnvtmmentt 1 he «rUinly eurp^i former kings and mms up in 
himself ill that pnridua dyn»to£ hid attained* That there ri 
a fiulformity of collar* * ever all the empire it tfc* marvellous 

4W the term is to be teion here, si eomiBpnSy T in the sente of 
* begin to reign 13 , ^accede to empire 11 , Thus the phrase thing-t&n* 
£rf y£~dri-^i-/ai meiat “linre Hie Majesty eacended the ihrene 11 . 

i Thii is i quotation from the Yu-Knng of the fihu-Cfcmg where, 
it ia &»ed of lbs western trite** enbnutting to the regulations of the 
emperor Yh. The Hii Jung or “western barbarians 11 of thU f^asago 
ire described ai Tibetan tribes Kvbg in the neighbourhood of the 
Kobe Hot* 

J The text U Chnaiag-ye-oh'En^ung (Jfl ^ ^) r Thb i* a 

itock phrase of Chinese literature and occurs, for example in the 
lft& ck. or the SfaLh-Cbi a* * popular quotation, It or a part of it 
ia often used of T^ang 3Eao Tsu and his luccajior although property 
it applies only to the' former. One writer a mp]ities tha meaning of 
the expression Ubn*^- H Kao Tin laid the foundation and 

established the patrimony and T*i Tmng enlarged mud gavo 

peace to the empire” (Ta Tang-uei-lien-lii eh. n. Bun. No. 1485). 

* The original ia Q £j. Here the 

word pok, we are told, is to be lakes in the sens* of regulate or 
reduce fo order, and denote* letted £0 Bremen J. The phrase 

U applied to the Ch'G,n~Gb ,i iu of Confacioc by Kung-yang at the end 
of hi.' commentary on that clinic. It occurs also- in the Han-Shu 
(dk 22) whore the commentator explains if at meaning J| to extarmi- 
mtfl disorder and restore a right state of aSfoire’*. One of T'h 
T seng's Sthusten ti represented at applying the phrase to that 
emperor in a con venation with him, laying to Hii Majesty that Hn 
bringing order out of anarchy md restoring good government (pob- 
Item-fas-chengl and in railing men from mud and ashes- he had far 
trmnvoesded the ichievments of the founder* of the Chow end Han 
dynasties, 

* The Chinese is {\R % j||j which meaikfe 

to ■'have the isme writing end go in the use rst 11 * There ii 
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remit of hta perftet government, l£ I did act mention them in 
tk» Encordu I should not hare wherewith to praiae hie greet 
ineticuticae ana if 1 did not publish item thread I could net 
ihed light on hii abundant muni* 

In my mention of the niton! characteristic^- of lh* people in 
tiny place which £ Tinted though I din not investigate loca* 
pacujiarities of custom yet 1 no to he bdiepetL ESeyocd the 
K *1 [ 21 ] and the Three [iT^art^r] (or, according to another inler- 
preution h ‘"In mere than three-fillhi of the place* 1 IrevwMd 1 *) 
kll living creature# feel the genial iudaende [of H, M* + reign] and 
every hdcia being extols hi# merit, From Ch'ang-an to India 
the strange tribe# of the sombre want**, iaolated land# and odd 
■tatefi, aB accept the Chia^ia calendar and enjoy the benefits of 

I E, M B fame ar-d teaching* The praise of hie great sducmMit* 
in waria in everybody 1 * mouth and the commendation of hie abun- 
ilant civil virtue# has grown to be ih* highest theme. 1 ftxamin« 
the public ruccrds and they hivs no mention Of anything Like 
liLiji-, iind I am of opinion that there le no similar lofrtnmce in private 
geuculogt&a* Were there not the fasti hire act forth T could 
pot record the beneJjcial influences of Hi# hlajeeiy. The Barrets v a 
which I have now competed L# based on whatltaw and heard,' ! 

* & umm % mm & *i - m % £ ® h ^ m 
&&&&&&ftHM&muwzMnwmm & 

m a i &s Aft m a £ ft s f& * id #* 
ttj*as**j#!*0ss *&*£££&* a ai£ 
4g.Jt J3± 6 3££ «§££-£;£ 

n n?ft &** i * flisg mm *«* 

This is an address will spiced with flattery in good 
oriental fashion. We may perhaps regard it ns a sort of 
Dedication to the pilgrim’s great friend and u strop* tho 

apparently a reference to CL 6 of the “Chung-yung" when# we rcad T 
In Legge's translation ^* 1 Now, over the empire, carriage# hate ah 
wheels of the tame HU; all writing is with the same character# 5 and 
far conduct there are the flams rote*/' (Life and Teaching# of Cw* 
fuciui.p, SM.) So also el the uniformity which Chin Sbih Huang 
Ti produced it wa* said (ijE JpJ fct. 

^ f|] ^J h ‘‘carriages w*mt in the tame ruts and beokt ware in one 
writing" {Shih-chl ck 6 )* 

The pi3gnm r i report of his Imperial Master 1 fame in India will 
be illustrated when we come to thik&n 5 and 10 of the Records. 
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second Emperor of the Pang dynasty For though, as 
baa boon seed, the writer uses the terra Ta 'Pang, yet the 
context shews he had in hie mind only, or chiefly, Pai 
Tsung. The Grander of the 'Pang dynasty, It should be 
remembered, was neither a boro nor a man of extra¬ 
ordinary genius, and he came near being a prig and a 
hypocrite. His loyalty and honour were questioned in his 
lifetime, and history has given him several black marks. 
While sick of ambition, he was infirm of purpose, and 
wishing to do right he was easily swayed to do what was 
wrong. He had undoubted abilities, a happy knack of 
turning CT&otu to his advantage, and a plausible manner 
with friends and foes- But all his success in later life, 
and the fame of his reign were largely due to the son 
who succeeded him on the throne. This son, T*ai Tsung, 
meets us several times in the pilgrim’s wanderings, and 
it wilt help us to understand and appreciate the passage 
now before us and the references to him in other parts 
of the work, if we recall some particulars of his life and 
character. 

Tne Li family, from which the founder of the Pang 
dynasty sprang, claimed to have a long and illustrious line 
of ancestors, many of whom h*d deserved well of the State, 
The founder himself, whose name was Yuan gg|), was 
bom at Ch*ang-an t and was related to the family of the 
reigning dynasty, the Sul. He was a hereditary nobleman 
with the title pang Kung, and he served with distinction 
under Sui Yang Ti (601 to GIG). But that despot could 
not brook Yuan* who was gaining favour with army and 
people and he tried to get rid of him. 

At this time the two eldest sons of Li Yuan were also 
in the public service, and it is with the younger of these 
that we are now concerned. This boy, who seems to hare 
been extraordinary from a Tery early stage of his life, was 
bom in the year 5^7* When he was four years of age a 
mysterious stranger, dressed like a professional scholar, 
came one day to Li Yuan's house. Professing to he able 
to read fortunes, this stranger recognised Yuan as destined 
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Eo greatness. Then taking the little child, he read fate’s 
characters in his face* and predicted that the child would 
rise to power and that he would “save the age and give 
peace to the people*— Chi-shift-an-min The 

father, perhaps finding the prophecy jump with his thoughts, 
and wishing to prick lagging destiny* gave to hi* son a 
name. Shih-min, which recalled the prediction. 

But fate made no delay* and Li Bhih-min while only a 
hoy, on the summons of Bui Yang Ti p entered the public 
service as a military officer* He soon found, however, that 
to propagate a tottering dynasty was not his destined work* 
The whole country, moreover, was now in a dreadful state 
of violence and disorder. Hydra-headed rehellion wasted 
the land, and the monster who sat on the throne was hated 
and rejected even by his own kindred* The districts of 
the Empire which marched with the lauds of th? barbarians 
were the prey of these ruthless savages who again and 
again, swooping with harpy-flight on town and country, 
made life m such places impossible. But when the people 
fled thence into the central parts of the Empire, they 
found neither peace nor safety, for the line of confusion 
and the plummet of stones were stretched out in the land. 
Over all the countiy, life and property were at the mercy 
of powerful rebels and hands of marauders and murderers. 
The good found safety in flight or concealment, and only 
the lawless and violent prevailed. So Li Shih-min r like 
others, saw that the Decree had passed and that the 
collapse of the Sui dynasty was imminent. He now resolv¬ 
ed to help those who wished to hasten that event* and 
joined the conspiracy which succeeded in effecting the 
dethronement of Yang Ti. Then Sbih-mm T s father. Li 
Yuan, became Emperor in 618 to the satisfaction of most* 
and the Empire began to have peace again- it was Shih- 
min who placed his father on the throne and won the 
Empire for him. During all Kao Ten's reign * also, Bhih- 
min took a very active and prominent part in public affairs. 
He fought many hard battles, and won great and splendid 
victories, thereby extending and consolidating the newly- 
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won Empire. For lie was wise and daring in counsel p^ d 
brave and skik'n! sn battle. He was much beloved by bis 
fatter who rewarded bia services with many honours. 
Among these was the title Chin (%) Wang, Prince of 
Clrin, a title by which he is still remembered. In <326 
Kao Tsu resigned, appointing Shih-min his successor. The 
latter, the T'ang T L ai Teung of history, mounted the throne 
with apparent reluctance, but with eager delight and earnest 
purpose, and he reigned “with unrivalled splendour” until 
bia death in 649. 

Thjs reign is perhaps the most celebrated in all the 
history of China, and Tai Tseng is stiJl regarded as one 
of her greatest and wisest rulers. From the moment he 
mounted the throne, lie set himself to govern the people 
for their welfare, and began by enabling them to Jive in 
confidence and security. No ruler before ever wove so 
quickly and deftly into a fair web of peace and order 
such tangled threads of wild lawlessness. Only four years 
had be been ia power, when over all Uie country the 
people had returned to settled lives, and the fume "of bis 
greatness and goodness had brought back hope and hap¬ 
piness. He crushed internal rebellion and reduced all 
parte of the Empire to hie sway. He broke the power 
of the hereditary toes of China oa her frontiers and made 
them witling and.appreciative vassals. He introduced n new 
and improved distribution of the Empire into Provinces, 
each of these again divided and sub-divided to suit natural 
or artificial requirements. In the civil lint he inaugurated 
great reforms, and he succeeded in calling into active 
service for the State some of the best men China has 
produced. His ministers, native historians tell us, admi¬ 
nistered the government with combined ability and honesty, 
each ns had never beau known before. In the military 
organisation also he made improvements, and above all be 
reformed the penal code and the administration of justice 
tempering its severity. Learning of all kinds was fostered 
and promoted by him with an intelligent earnestness and 
a personal sympathy. He knew himself how to write and 
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hs made some permanent contributions to the native 
literature. In astronomy bo made reforms and be tried 
to restore that science and astrology to their high estate, 
that is, as branches of practical learning. Solicitous above 
all things for the welfare of hia people, he set them an 
example of plain living and frugality. His influence was 
immansfe, and 1»3 fame and character were known not 
only over all the Empire but also in countries far heyond 
it* limit*. He had an impulsive affectionate disposition, 
and his loving services to bis father and mother are house¬ 
hold stories. He was also social and genial in his inter¬ 
course with his statesmen, whose criticism he invited and 
whose censures ho accepted. 

The splendour of T'ai Tsung’s great achievements, the 
conspicuous merits of his administration, and the charm 
of his sociable affable manner made the people of his time 
forget his fault a Even long after his death, when the 
story of hia life came to be told, the spell was in the dull 
dry records, and passed over him who wrought those into 
history. So it came that the historian, dazed by the spell 
and not seeing clearly, left untold some of the Emperor's 
misdeeds and told others without adding their due meed 
of blame. For this great ruler smutched his fair record 
by such crimes as murder and adultery. The shooting of 
his brothers was excusable and even justifiable, but bis 
other murders admit of little palliation and cannot plead 
necessity. Though he yielded to his good impulses, again, 
in releasing thousands of women who had .been forced into 
*«>! kept in the harem of Sui \aug Ti, yet he also yielded 
to his bad impulses when he took his brother's widow ami 
afterwards that maid of fourteen, ¥n Chao, into his own 
wam His love of wine and women in early life, his 
passion for war and his love of glory and empire, which 
possessed him to the end, were failings of which the eyes , 
of contemporaries dazzled by the “fierce light” coaid not 
take notice. 

But when the crimes and failings of T*ai Taang are all 
told, they still leave him a great man and a ruler of rare 


ao 
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sxcdknce. His g^dos gave life to all bis laws and in¬ 
stitutions, and his persona! influence whs felt m every 
department of government Nor was it until long after 
his death that it was found how much the good reforms 
he made owed to his personal presence and action. Happy 
in the character he bore among contemporaries, he became 
still greater with their successors, and there is almost a 
perfect unanimity of consent to count biro great and good. 
Indeed the native panegyrists gene rally write of him as 
above all who preceded him t except those sami-mythical 
sovereigns who moulded man from the brute. The Chinese 
youth and patriots love and praise T ai Tsuog for the 
great feats he achieved in battle and iiis hard won victories 
which restored the country to its old splendour and 
supremacy. The native student praises him for the success 
he had in preserving the valuable literature then extant 
but in danger of being lost* and for the great encourage¬ 
ment he gave to learning. The Buddhist praises him for 
the patronage he extended to his religion* and the friendly 
interest he took in its affairs. The Taoist praises him for 
his exaltation of that dim personage, a reputed ancestor 
of the Emperor, the fore-father of Taoism, Even the 
western Christian join* the chorus of praise, and to him 
lhe “virtuous TSd Teiing’ Lb a prince nearly perfect (“Prin* 
cepa omnibus fere numeris absolutufi*). It was during the 
reign of this sovereign, in the year 636, that Christianity 
was first introduced into China The Nestorian missionaries 
who brought it, were allowed to settle in peace and safety 
at the capital This was the boon which called forth the 
gratitude of the Christian historian and enhanced in b ig 
view the merits of the heathen sovereign. 

The author next proceeds to give a short summary of 
the Buddhistic teachings about this world and the system 
of which it forms a constituent He begins- - 

•Now the Sehi werid, the Three Tbpunucl Gnat Chihocoim, 
u the fphere o# the tptriW inUnence of on® Baddtii It ii m 
the four foutmenb (lit “Under hESteni ,p ) now Qtamin&lai by 
hu sad moes and within the Thm I%oimnd Groat Chilic^ 
coim that the Biiddhu* the ’WorM-honoared ones, prodace their 
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ipmtasl effect*, are visibly and visibly enter $im?ana r leach 

tba way to nint tod rintnir." 

For the words in italics the original is Imen-sMng hsien- 
m is (g| ^ SM) which Julie a renders “tantot ils apporais- 
sent,. fcantdt ils s^taigo en i*\ Tliivdc ea not seem to express the 
author 1 # meaning and is not quite correct, AD the Buddhas, 
the writer tells us, exercise their spiritual sovereignty (“send 
down their transforming influence”) in one or other of the 
four great divisions of the habitable world; in one of these 
each Buddha becomes incarnate as a man, teaches saints 
and common people, and passes into Kirvana. 

Our author proceeds— 

“In Ute ocean, ratine on * gold disk, i* tbe mountain Snm^ru 
composed of four preuiocii substances: along its middle tbe sun 
tm d moon revolve and on it the Dow sojourn^ 1 

The phrase for “revolve along its middle 17 is hui-po (fs| 
{or jg) U| (or j£))* Here the word j» in the first iutm 
does not seem to have any appropriate meaning, and the 
second form which M to stop 17 or * anchor” ia also 

unsatiafaetcry. From a paraphrase of the passage, how¬ 
ever, we learn the meaning of the phrase, the words of 
the paraphrase being “the sun and moon revolve ulong its 
<0 n The word po in this sense 

of ^waiatmg" a hill is still used in the colloquial of some 
parts of China, but there does not seem to be any certain 
character to represent it in writing. In some hooks we 
find the word written is po, as by Fa-bskn, for example. 
Instead of kui-po in tbe above passage tbe 0 text has 
Chaa-hui (Aft |EJ), “to illuminate in revoWing”, a reading 
which agrees with statements about Someru in other 
Buddhist writings. 1 

Around the Sumeru Mountain, <wr author coDtiauet, are wn 
nnimuim uij Mtet teas and the water of the a*» between the 
^lAtintaiaa hll tKt “Olgbt virLn.ti" r r outside tlw seven Gold 


i In the Fo-sfiuO-li'ibih-i'p'i-tnii-lttQ eh. 1 (Ho, -be sun and 
moon ere described fes rnmlcipy their rtToltttioni at a height of 40000 
above tbe wth ted hilf-iniy up Mount Sumtni* tod * 
rimikr itstemtnt ia made in the Yu-ki- ihlMMcm £ (No. 1170). 
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/KLmrt™ i» U.* S*lt S* In tie ^ t« *«“> *** ** 
f1 *MkiBg tomm-nly, four hibiUhli U*nd», m~Pi*n-A« UM 
iTtho «w». Chen?* W*ni in tte »dUi, K*-?e-ni in the w«* 
an a Kow hlsed in the north. 1h« influence of “ Gold-wheel 

king over tti*se four latand^ a Silver-^heel rule* 

ever ell except the north one, * Coppvr-wheel king rule* ow 
the Soath end Eutlik^ »nd an Imn wheel king bears mr 
nal^ over ^ lilnnd. When i *Wh«Llil>g* « ■*«* 10 
uiw a goU T wlvur, copp*r p or iron wbed, According fo the Kanna 
of ihjf am, appear* for him in the sod giv« him hit title 
while indicating ihe extern! of nil demiiunn. 

In the centre of Chen pu U«*d (Jssetmdvlp*)* fla^lh the 
Pci-fome Mountain tf»d north of the Oreal Snow Mountain 1# 
lhe 4 -w^& 4 a ^(AntviitaplaJ L*k« above 900 li in circuit* It* 
fwnk» are adorned with gold. ailvfTj Lapa-latwU, and cryiifll: all 
itH nmd axe golden and it is pure ami clear. The p'ina Tab 
(Great-land) having by Ihe fun* of hi* pettyer become a dragon- 
tiog live* in thv licplht of the Lake and «cd* forth it* pnr* 
cold water for Jambudvipa. Thus from ihe silver east tide 
through the Os Mnnih flows tha Ganges which after goinsf osfo* 
rotmil the late Row* foto the iOBth-east »s; from iU gohl 
M>uth lido through the Elephant Month flows ihe Jn*fu (Iftd™} 
which after flowing roumi the Lake enter* the south-writ sea. 
from iha Impiadsarnli west side through the Hors* Month the 
Fo-ehu (tlxai) flows passing ronod the Lake and then, on into 
the aorUi-wertaea- from the crystal north i Ed* through the Lion 
Mouth Hows the SI-hi {BW}-river which gow round the L*ko 
and thus on the north -**«. hi, Another theory is that the Slta 
flows nndergro ami nntO it emerges at the Chi’-thih ['“E^aped up 
Stone* 11 ) Moualiin and that H t» the source of the [Yellow] 
River of China. 

Tbe seven mountains here represented as surrounding 
Sutueni are suppoged to form seven concentric circles 
with seas separating them. These seven rows of mountains 
are golden, and we read in other account* of the Buddhist 
cosmogony of seven circles of iron mountains surrounding 
the habitable world 

The names of the four great Islands of this passage 
axe not all known as division* of the world to orthodox 
Indian writer*, hut they are found in Buddhist treatise*- 
Our pilgrim e&Us the first dicu or IMpa (Island) f 1 ^* 
hi% restored a* Videha* This name is properly need to 
designate a particular district in India corresponding to 
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the modern TirSiut in Behir* But hm* it fa the Purva- 
Videha, (In Pali Fubbevidehoh the Eiatern Conti neat or 
great Island of Buddhist cosmogony. Our pilgrim in hie 
translation of a i&stra renders thelword Tideba by Shhvp- 
$hen or ^ Superior body” P and the Tibetan ren¬ 

dering fa Lu&hjtogs with a si mi] nr meaning. But the old 
transcriptions for the name of the East Island as given m 
a note to our teat are F %UJj 1£) and Fu-i/ii-ti 
(ijfv ^ ji§) which seem to point to an original like Pub ha¬ 
th k or “East Region" It is the Fu*pto+H of this not# 
which is given as the name in the “Fo- 9 liU 0 -ch H u-chia-kang- 
t^-ehmg ' translated in the 4 gl1 century A, D. (No. 776). 

The second dr spa is Ghau~pti, Jam bn, aa in mostother works. 
But the character read Chan should perhaps be read Yen, 
and this would agree with the other transcriptions given 
in the note h viz.-Yen-foa-H ([^ J£) and Yen{$$-fmu the 

former appearing in the sutra just quoted. 

Our pilgrim in the £a§tra referred to translates his Kv- 
ko-Tti, the name of tbe Went Island, by I$iu-hu& or “Cattle 
goods”, that is, cattle used as a medium of exchange. The 
: .me has been restored as Godb&na or Godhanya, the Gau- 
dnna of the Laft tamtam, but Godhuni or Godkni would be 
uenrer the transcription. Other names given by the anno- 
utor are Eu-yiiyayni and Xou-kfrnit the former of these 
appears in the old sutra already quoted, and it agrees 
with the Pali form Apann-goj Unarm 

The North Island is the Kurudripa, the Uttara-Kuru 
of other writers: it is also the Yti-tan-yueh (viet) of the mitr* 
already quoted and of many other Buddhist texts. This 
YU-tan-riet may perhaps represent a word like Uttamarat 1 

The A-na-j?<hta-to (Anaratapta) Lake is here, we have 
been, deacribed as being in the middle of Jambudvipa to 
the soi' th of the Perfume (that is Fragrance-intoxicat¬ 
ing or Gwdham&d&o&} Mountain* and north of the Great 

1 5cc Tun - chnia^'s A - pi - l* - mo -ta jnj - Lb ie □- fcu n ck. la 
Kn. JVC] pn-d hii A-pi ia mci-ku'?ht luji rK. 11 (So, 1267) Clmng-i- 
htB-chlBg fA, 18 (Ko, For the four Wheel- ting* l« ¥nan-eh sang** 

A-pi-ttmo>ihyu-chwi^-K4un cflL 3£ (Xtr- 13W}. 
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Snow (flimaval) Mountain. This is the situation ascribed, 
to the Lake in certain &etrw, but in the Chuag-a-bUB- 
ching uni some other authorities it is on the summit of 
the Great Snow Mountain. In & cote to our text ire are 
told that the Chinese translation of the name is Wu-j& nae 
{fttfW or “Without heat-trouhlo”. 'This is the render¬ 
ing used by Yuan-chuang in his translations and it is the 
term commonly employed by Chinese writers and tranela- 
tors, but the word Anaratapta means simply l ‘unheated ,, . It 
is said to hare been the name of the Dragon-king of the 
Lake and to hare been given to him because he was 
exempt from the fiery heat, the violent storms, and the 
fear of the garudas which plagued other dragons. ■ Our 
pilgrim’s statement that the Ganges, Indus, Oiua, and Sits 
(or §it&) all have their origin in this Lake is found in several 
Buddhist scriptures: one of these as translated by Yuan- 
ohuang used the very words of our passage, 1 but in two 
of them there are differences as to the directions in which 
tiie rivers proceed. 1 Nagosena speaks of the water of this 
Lake. which he call;: Amtatta daha, as flowing into the 
Ganges-* * Id the early Chines e version!* of Bud dhifll works 
the name ie given, as in the note in our tort, A-nu-ta 
(fH IS il) w hieh evidently represents the Pali form Ane- 
tatta. Then the pilgrim mentions a supposition that the 
Sita had a subterranean course for a distance and that 
where it emerged, at the Chi-shtk 44 Accumulated* 

rocks™ Mountain, it was the source of the Yellow River. 
The Ghv&kih-shan of this theory ie the Chi-ehih of the 
Yfi-kung chapter of the Shu-Ching, This Chi-ahih was 
the place at which, according to ™e f the Yellow River 
had ita source and it was a district in what is now the 
western part oMfnnsuh Province. But the term Chi*shih is 
also used in the sense of “mountain** as a synonym of afiuti. 

1 CU#TlS-a-has-cMag L C. 

* Abbi-tn-vih. cA. 6 (No. lifts). See iko Kqi, 1267 L c. 

1 CluEi g-iFtun-cbing L c.: Hsiit-ti-kii&ii-ching ch. 4 {No* OfeBli 
AW Tib-luo dL 2 {No, U04 Jl 

1 Mihinlapifilu) ei Tranakuer p. 2S6. 
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It has been slated by some western writers that our 
pilgrim confuses the An&vat&pta Lake with the S&rikul 
of the Pamirs, but this is not correct Some other Chinese 
writers seem to make this mistake but Ynan^chuang doe* 
not Then the Anavatapta Lake has been identified with the 
Man&sarowar Lake of Tibet, but this cannot be accepted. 
We mast regard the ^Unheated* Lake as a thing of fairy¬ 
land. as in the Earthly Paradise or Garden of Eden, It Je 
expressly stated that Ehe Lake could be reached only bj 
those who had supernatural powers* the faculty of trans- 
porting themselves at will by magic* 1 The Buddha and 
bis arhata visited it on several occasions passing through 
the air from India to it in the twinkling of an eye or the 
raising of an arm* and down to the time of Asoka great 
Buddhist saints came to lodge on its banks, 1 Here was 
that wonderful incense the burning of which yielded a 
wide-spreading perfume which released all the world from 
the consequences of sio. a Here too was a goodly palace, 
and all about were strange trees smd flower* through 
which breathed fragrant airs and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmony** 

I have not discovered the source from which the pilgrim 
obtained his information that the dragon-king of the Ana- 
vat&pta Lake was the 2b-tf or /‘Great-land™ p l usa. As 
the words ef the text show, this p'uss was not the Bud dim 
in cne of his preparatory births, but a plisa a till living 
as the Nnga-rija of the Lake. -In the B test instead 
of Ta-ti wo have ik-Ti or ^Eigbt-landa" This reading 
seems to point to some MahSLy&mst p s u&a who had attained 
to eight-lands, that is eight of the ten stages to perfection. 

The pilgrim ueil goes on to toH of the Four Lord* [a* Sove¬ 
reign*) who divide Jambadvlpe when no om hi* tho fate to 
be Buivfrn.1 so verciffD over lb*t Leintu!, lod of the loudj t-nil 
people* orer which tUeue lAtdi role* la the loirth is the Eie- 


i No*, JBS6 P 1S67 L c. 
a Divy&V* P- 8&S- 

3 Hua^yop^ohing cA. ST (No. 88)* 

4 Chang-i-han-obiti# L c. 
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XUAJf OTDAKG'S DTTBODUCTION, 

phanL-liOTd whore territory bu a hot WOi*i climate with people 
energetic* derated te study And Addicted to magical ans. wearing 
garments which tie body and Itav* the right shoulder 

bart: ihfiir hair ii made into a topknot m the middle And hang* 
down on the sides- they ansoeiata in town* and lire in house* 
of wrerel itoreyi. In tfau west it the Ijord of praoirmj Sub- 
itaaccs who rnlei over the sga abounding in pearl*, whose sub¬ 
jects arc rude and eovotcmv wear shore ooata fastened to tho 
kfW cot their hair ibort and ham Jong raustschioi; thEy live in 
towns alfeo and are trader*, The Horre-Lord ruks in the north: 
hi* country ii very colth yielding horses, and with inhabitants 
of a wM fierce nature who c&numt murdjr without tVmorte* 
they Jive in felt tente and are migratory herdsmen. In Lbt Bait 
(that ii, in China) ii the Han Lord, who bu a wetl'^Oifid 
territory with a genial climate where all good manner* and social 
virtues prevail, and the people are attached to the toil Of tbtae 
four Isnibriw ii is only the Eut coo entry that holds ihe south 
direction in renpect, the other three regions making the cut 
their quarter of reverence. The East country (China} excel* the 
Other regions in it* political organisation. The system of religion 
which teachc* purification of the haart and release from the 
bonds [of telly] and. which km tracts how lo escape from birth 
and death fionriihei in the country of the Elephant-Lord (India). 

AH these matters are set forth in amaoriUliva writings {hh- 
aanoaical treatises and official declaration*) and am learned from 
local hearsay. From a wide study of the modem and the old 
and a minute examination of what h seen and heard we kirn 
that Buddha arete in the were region and his religion spread 
to the east country fCbinat and that in the translation [from 
Saaakrit into Chinese] words have been wrongly used and idioiqa 
misapplied. By a misuse of words the meaning ia kit and by 
wrong phrases the doctrine ii pervert**. Hence it is arid— 
■"What Li neceMmry it \o bars correct terra* 1 ’ and to set value 
on ibe absence Of faulty oxpreiaioma 

Bow mankind differ in the quality of tbtu natural dispositions 
and in Lhair rpeech, the difference heL^ partly dun to local 
H i m Hi e circumilanced md partly Caused by continued nan. A* 
to varieties of physical reentry and natural products in the 
oouxtey of the Man-Lord (China), and u to the differences in 
the customs and disposition* of its people, these are all described 
in obt national records The peoples of the Hore^Lord and the 
districts of the Lord of Precious Snlwtances are detailed in out 
historical teaching*, and a general ^arnunt of them can be given. 
Bat u to tbe sonatry of the Elephant-tord (India) our fcuri*ti 
literature it #iibaot » deteription of it. Wt hire tie ttilemrnl 
t Tnfcd * by Ch«i ? .Ch‘i*Bi thet -tta lend hu mueb heav mud 
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moiiture*, and tin* Giber ‘-tb* peopls Are fend of benitatenee 
mid compMsion 1 '; inch mention may occur is topograpbiaB but 
we can tun have 1borough information. ^Vhither cmmad by the 
iltemitA fiDuriihtQf and dapraMion of greed government, or m 
the natural remit of tcculir change*, the fact u that with refe- 
reuce to those who, knowing the due iEaaon for giving In aJlo- 
giance and enjoying the toneiiti of [Chinese] cLvihtatios r cauvo 
to tho Emperor i Court, who passing danger after danger sought 
admittance at the Yti-mtn [F&isl and bearing tribute of native 
rarities bowed before the Palace Gate, we cannot relate their 
experience** For thia reason as I travelled far in quest of truth 
(that ie, the Buddhist. religion) in the intervah of my ftudiea I 
kept notes of natural riwactAnrfiCi* 

Mm in his translation of this puaage gives the Sanskrit 
equivalents for Horse-Lord, Elephant-Lord, and Man-Lord; 
and tells us that a word meaning “Parasol-Lord” k found 
in a certain authority instead of the Precious-substancos- 
Lord of our text Throughout the passage, however, the 
pilgrim seems to bo writing as a Chinese Buddhist scholar 
not drawing from Indian sources but from his own know¬ 
ledge and experience. His information was acquired partly 
from Chinese books, and he perhaps learned something 
from the Brethren in Kashmir and other places outside 
of India. To him as a Chinese the'people of China were 
men (jm)j all outlying countries being peopled by Man 
and Yi and Mu and Jmig x although as a good Buddhist 
he admitted the extension of the term jen to the inhabi¬ 
tants of other lands- 

Our author, in writing the paragraph of this passage 
about Buddhism, evidently had in his memory certain ob¬ 
servations which are to be found in the 88"' Chapter of 
the “Hon Han Shu”. These observations with the notes 
appended give us some help in finding out the meaning 
of several of the expressions in the text. For his state¬ 
ment here about the faults of previous translators the 
author has been blamed by native critics. These maintain 
that the transcriptions of Indian words given by Yuan- 
dmaag’s predecessors are not necessarily wrong merely be¬ 
came they differ from those given by him. The foreign sound*, 
they say, which the previous translators heard may not have 
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been those which our pilgrim heard, and, moreover, Chinese 
characters under the influence of Lime and place, may have 
changed hoik meaning and prominciatioin Aa to mistakes 
of interpretation, there are doubtless many to be found in 
the early translations, but in this matter Yiiau-chttaug 
ako is far from perfect. 

In the nest paragraph Julian apparently understood his 
author to state that there existed documents in their own 
countries on the peoples of the Horse Lord (L e,, the 
northern tribes) and those of the Lord of Precious sub¬ 
stances (L e*, the nations to the south-west of China). But 
the writer has in his mind here only Chinese literature. 
So also his fang-cJiih (if are not “des descriptions 
locales 5 * of India. They are the hooks of travel or topo¬ 
graphies of Chinese literature. The term is applied to 
such treatises as the u Hai-yd-cbi'* which in fact is called 
a fang-chib* Our author states that Chinese topographies 
hare little about India, and that consequently he had uo 
native authorities to quote or refer to. Other writers of 
the same period make similar complaints; and there was 
some reason for the complaint Even the information 
communicated by the pilgrims who had preceded Yimo- 
ckuang had not been incorporated in the national histories. 

The word here rendered by “good government’ 1 is fcm 
(j£) which Julien translated “la droile voie"* We might 
also render it by ^ the Buddhist religion^ an interpretation 
which seems to bo favoured by other passages oo this 
subject. But the terms applied to the word here- viz. 
hsintj t&ing (ff seem to require that we should render 
it by some such Confucian expression as “true principles 11 
or “good government” In the Inst sentences of this pas¬ 
sage Julien seems to have misunderstood his author whom 
he makes write about “peoples" arid “all the nations" 
There is nothing in the text which corresponds to or 
requires these expressions, and the writer evidently still 
refers to Indian countries, the envoys from which to China 
had been few and little known. In the Later Han period 
there was one, in the reign of Ho Ti (A. D. B9 to 105*: 
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during the Liu Suog period! there were tiro, one in 428 
and one in 466; and there were none, apparently, after 
tliis last date down to the Sui period. Now of the travel* 
of these envoys the Chinese records bad not preserved 
any particulars; and the references to India and the 
neighbouring countries in the historic* of the Han and 
other dynasties down to the T ang period are very meagre. 
It was because the records were thus imperfect, and in¬ 
formation was unobtainable, that the pilgrim took notes of 
the topography and ethnology of the districts which be 
visited in the course of his pilgrimage. 

The author neat proceeds to make a few summary ob¬ 
servations the text of which is here reproduced for the 
purpose of comparison, 

1^] $ SbtR ^ jjj|. Ib JoUeo's rendering 

the beginning of the passage runs thus—“A partir des 
montsgnes no ires, on ne rencontre quo des mceura sau vagus. 
Quoique las peuples bar ha res aient reunis ensemble, 
cependant leurs difffrentes races ont tracces avec Mia” 
But this does not seem to give the author’s meaning which 
is rather something like this— 

“From the Black Range $a this tide (i, e. to Cnioa) ail the 
people are Hu: md though Jungi are nmnled with Lbe« n ^et 
the hordes and elans ire dii tLuct, and. the battndiriH of territorial 
are defined, 1 * 

Now if wo turn to the last section of Chu&n I we 
1 earn what is meant by the “Black Range”. We find 
that the frontier country on the rente to India was Kapiaa, 
which was surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains. 
One great range bounded it on the east, west* and south 
sides, separating it from “North India”* This was called 
the Hei Ling, or Black Range* a name which translates 
the native term Siah-ktfh, though it ib also osed to render 
another native terns* Kara Tagh, with the same meaning. 
From China to the maun tains of K&pisa along the pil¬ 
grim's route the Inhabitants, he tells ne p were all Hu. Those 
Hu are described by some writers as the descendants of 
early Jung settlers* JBut Yuan-chuang, who use a Hu as a 
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collectm designation for ail the settled nations and inbe* 
through which he passed on his isay to and from India* 
seems to consider the J:mg as a race distinct from the 
Ha proper. Other writers also make this distinction* 
regarding vhe Jung aA of the Tibetan stock and the Hu 
as of Turkic kindred. But the distinction is not generally 
obsofTedp and we can only say that the Hu include the 
Jung* who were not supposed, however, to be found beyond 
the Tsiing Ling westward* la early Chinese history, 
e. g, in the Yo hung of the “Shu (Mug” we find Jang 
occupying the country about the Koko Nor. They were 
then pastoral tribes* rearing cattle and wearing clothing 
prepared from the akioa of their Limmah. Afterward* they 
spread to ELami and to Turfan and the Ta'ung Ling, be¬ 
coming mainly agricultural peoples. 

Instead of Jung in the tot here the C text has 
Shu (*£) which the editors explain as Suldier, the Shu jin 
being the Chinese troops stationed in the Ffu Countries. 

But this reading, which does not seem to he a good one 
was perhaps origin ally due to a copyist's error. 

Tbs pilgrim'a dcan-jfiBK.fi prOCeCtli— L For thfl mutt part {lh«e 
tribes] mra vetded people* with w*lkd cities* practising ngrip-jUnre 
anU rearing cattle. They prite liit pwmiQo or property and 
ilight humanity and public duty gKL beneTolenct and righteous 
neat}. Their marriage are without ceremonial and there ttrt nc 
diitinclionv u to mtniMl position : the wife'* word pi«¥«itfl and 
the husband htt t mbordinete position. They bnm their corpaea 
“d have nu fiaed period of inotinuii E , Thty A&y{T\ tht fact 
and tut tiff the tart; Uifp ehp their AojV thvrt aw# rend their 
garment*. They tighter the domatfe animal* ami &fftr taertfet 
to the manes tif thdr dead* They wear white clothing on 
wcvsioni of good lack and black clothing on unlucky occuiom. 
Thi* » v general summary of the manner* and custom* common 
U- the tribes h but each state has ita own political organisation 
which will be described separately r mud the manutTB and customs 
of India win bo EoM in the Bubwrpaem Records H 

This brief and terse account of the social ctmracieristic 
common to the tribes and districts between China and 
India prints some rather puraling difficulties. It is too 
■uinmary, and is apparently to a large extent secondhand 
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information obtained from rather superficial observer, ** 
derived from the author's personal experience, and it does 
not quite agree with the accounts given by previous writers 
aud travellers. Thus the pilgrim states that the tribe* in 
question had no fixed period of mourning, that is, for 
oeceased parents, but we learn that the people of YeuVi 
Observed a mourning of seven days for their parents. Nor 
J" It the universal custom to burn the dead; for the 
Tmfan people, for example, buried their dead. * 1 

All the part of the passage which l have put in italic* is 
taken by Julien to refer to the mourning customs of the tribes, 
aud this seems to be the natural and proper interpretation. 
But it is beaet with difficulties., The urigioal fur “they flav 

the face and cut off the ears" is rendered by Julien_“Jls s« 

tout des incisions sur la figure et se mutilent |es oreilles." 
The Jrord for “flay" or "make cuts in" is in the D taut 
li (50 w Wh does not seem to give am sense, and in the 
other texts it is U (ft) which is an unknown character 
but IS explained as meaning to “flay*. Julian evidently re¬ 
garded the latter character as identical with If (ft) which 
is the word used in the Tang-Slm.* This last character 
means originally to t user'll* or itelnieate and also to blacken 
and to Jlvy. As an act of filial mourning for a d«» d 
parent the T'ufan people, we are told, blackened (tai £) 
their faces, and among so/ue tribes it apparently was the 
custuni to tear or gash tlie face at the funeral of a parent 
or chief. But to flay or brand the face and to cut off 
an ear were nets of puntslmient which were perhaps common 
to all the tribes in question. 

Then "to cot the lmir short'’ was an act of filial mourning in 
T'ufan. boi in the first foreign countries which the pilgrim 
reached,it was the universal custom for the men, and it was 
done, we learn elsewhere, to set off the bead. 3 In Khoten, 
however, the hair vas cut off and the face disfigured as acts 


' Wei-Sbu eh. 102: Twg-ihu eh. 216 : Ms T L ek. 334 
3 CL 317. 

1 Wei-Skn L 0, 
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of mourning it a funeral* *' We find it recorded moreover 
that when the death of T'aug X*aiTsung wee announced, the 
barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow 
by wailing! cutting of their hair, gashing? (It |^) their faces, 
and cutting their ears, until the blood washed the ground. 1 

Then as to the phrase “read their gar meats ”, the 
words lie-ch'flHjf (|g gj would seem to be susceptible 
of no other interpretation, and the pilgrim tells us after¬ 
wards that the people of India “rent their garments and 
tore out their hair" as expressions of mourning, The 
rending of the garments, however, was not a custom common 
to the tribes between Lidia and China, and it could not 
have been practised by them generally on account of the 
material which was in general use for their dotting. Some 
native scholars explain the words lie-eft‘any here as mean¬ 
ing “they wear clothes without folds and seams", that is, 
their garments are strips or single pieces. Something 
like this was the style of the outer articles of a Chinas 
man’s dress in the Tung period and it was probably 
adopted by some of the foreign tribes to which Chinese 
influence ranched. We still see survivals of it on the streets 
la Korea. 

As to the slaughter of domestic animals, this was 
practised at funerals by the T'ufao people hut not by 
all the other tribes. The Turks, who also gashed 
their faces in mourning, slew sheep and horses in front 
of the tent in which the body of s deceased parent was 
placed ponding the completion of arrangements for burial. 
It is to be noted, however, that the Thifou people and 
the Turks are not said to hare slain their domestic 
animals in sacrifice to the iwnet of their deceased 
parents. Thpse animals were killed, we are expressly 
told in the case of the T'ufau people, that they might 
be at the service of the departed one, as the human 
b aiuga who were slain, or killed themselves, on the death 

t Xn-las-clu dt. 5, 

1 T-nog-cliitn-kBug-mu dt 40. 

* Mu T. i. cA, 334, 348* 
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of a relatire or chief went to serrs the deceased id toe 
other world. JuUen mates our pilgrim here state that the 
tribes slew their domestic animals to make offerings to 
their dead. This is perhaps more than is in the text 
which is simply that they “slaughter their domestic aoi 
mals. and offer sacrifice to the manes 




CHAPTER EL 


mobl KAO CH‘AMG TO THE THOUSAND 
SPRINGS. 

A^K J t-»l (Yenk*i). 

The narrative id the Records now begins with this 

account, 

Gttbig /jfltrt whil was formerly the land of wo 

begin with the country nearest to it And exiled A-k'i'ui', this ii 
above 000 H from eait to wwt fcnd 400 ft from north to lOulb. 
ita nepituS being tiix or mtvtto li in drtJfliL 

In the Life we have a detailed account of the un¬ 
pleasant and adventurous journey from the Chinese capita] 
to the chief city of Kao-cti'ang, This city, we know, was 
m the district which is bow called Turfau and it ie said 
to be represented by the modern Huv<how ( J>C +H) other¬ 
wise Kaiakhojo. At the time of our pilgrim** visit Kao- 
ch J ang was a thriving kingdom, and its king, though a 
vassal of China, was a powerful despot feared by the 
surrounding states. This king, whose name was EU-whi- 
tai ($S 5 QT M it is also given, Ku-ka (Jt), had 

received Yuau-chiiaiig on his arrival with great ceremony and 
kvndnesb, bad tried entreaty and flattery and even force to 
retain him t and had at last sent the pilgrim. on his way 
with great honour, giving him present? and provisions and 
also letters of introduction to other sovereigns. Then why 
does Yuan-chuang here write of Kao-ch'ang as a state which 
had ce&sed to criat? The explanation is to be found in the 
great change which that kingdom had experienced between 
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the rears 630 and We loam from biatoty that in 

the year A. D, 639 the Chinee e emperor Tai T«mg seat 
an army to m?i*? Kao-ch'ang and punish its mien who 
had dared to defy the imperial power. This ruler was 
the KQ-wert-t<aj who had been Yuan-chimri g T a host He 
thought himself safe from Chinese invasion and boasted and 
swaggered at the threat of a Chinese army coming into 
hia country until the invading Force was actually within 
hia borders T When he learned p however* that the hostile 
army was fesl approaching his capital, he became bo 
utterly possessed by abject fear that he became helpless. 
And his death soon followed. Hereupon his wke son and 
successor at onco submitted to the Chinese general who, 
however, * extinguished Kaoch'ang"; whereupon T*m Tsung 
made its territory a Prefecture of the Empire. This pro¬ 
cedure called forth a generous protest From one of the 
Emperor^ wi&e and faithful ministers, but the remonstrance 
waa in vain and in 640 Kaoch'ang became the Chinese 
iffri-cAow (^Sf ft)- ThnsYmm-chua tig, writing under imperial 
orders and for the Emperors leading, must needs take notice 
of the great political change which had taken place in 
the Kaoch'ang country since the date of bis visit The 
change proved bad for China and the new state of affairs 
did not last very long- For the present, however, oar 
author has to describe tbe u Western Lands", that ie T the 
countries which were outside of the western border of the 
Chinese empire. Up to 640 Kaochang was one of theae 
countries, but from that year the empire reached on the 
east to the ocean, and on the west to the kingdom which 
was the first to the west of Kapeh^og. viz. the A-ki*ni of 
this narrative. 

There cannot be any doubt that the country which Yuan- 
# chuang here calls A-Jcl-ni ^ £) Eaa r as has be^n stated 
by others, that which is known in Chinese history 03 
fewW ) m This state rote to power in the Han 

period, and from that time down to the Tang dynasty it 
bore m Chinese treatises this name Y enk'i which is still 
its classic &S and literary designation in Chinese literature. 
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Then why did Yuan-chuang use the name A-H-ni, a name 
for which he seems to be the sole authority? 

The explanation is simple. There was, we learn from 
am “interpolated comment*’ to the text, an old name 

for this country which is given as Wu-k*i f ^ or ]J£ ^). 

This seenis to have been the name used by the trans¬ 

lators of the sacred hooks and by JBuddhist writers 
generally. Thus in the translation of the ^Ta-pao-chi- 
chin£ hI by I?a hu of rhe Western Ch + in dynasty we Bnd 
mention of Wqk'i along with Khoten and Other coun¬ 
tries, So also Tao-hsOan in his ^Su-kaii-^ng-cliufto” men- 
tions Wuk J i as the country between Kutzft (Kucbih) and 
Kaoch^ang. In the Fang-chib also we find the name 

giTen as Wuk l i r and Fa-hfiien s s Wu-i (f£ is apparently 
the country under consideration. The first character* wu, 
in each of these varieties of the name was probably pro¬ 
nounced a or u, and the second character represented a 
sound like Ari or gi f the whole giving a name like Gikhi 
or ogx. Thus w© have at Yuan-chuang's time three different 
designations for this country:—the Yenk'i of Chinese histo¬ 
rians, the Wuki of the Buddhist writers, and YJn own name 
for it, The explanation of this variety is instruc¬ 

tive, a© the theory which underlies it applies to several 
other districts. In Yerk l i we have the local or Hu name. 
This apparently w&a (or was understood to be) Yanghi, a 
Turkish word forjire, the full name being perhaps some¬ 
thing like Yftughi-shaher or ♦‘Fire-city". Now iu all the 
Hu countries the Buddhist monks, we are told, used among 
themselves the language of India. In this language the 
correct Sanskrit name for /ire is agn^ the a-k'uii of our 
author. We find the three characters of the text used 
by Yuaq-chuang in a translation of a sacred book to trim-* 
scribe ftgm as the Sanskrit name fur and by Gunabbudru 
in one of his translations to transcribe this word in the 
proper name AgnidattaJ But the monks of the Ha 


■ A pi4' * m^td P i r > ^ib^]uu r eh. IB (Emu. Jfo* lflfi&Jt lWihso- 
riling, rA (Ko. &44). 
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countries did not all come from *Central IndjhT and t hoy 
did not talk Sanskrit They spoke and wrote dialectic 
varieties with vernacular forms of Indian words, and they 
often used words whieh were foreign but were made to 
assume a Sanskrit garb. So the Brethren of the country 
with which we are now concerned bad apparently nsed 
the Pali form Agi instead of Agui, and this had been 
used by othersi but Tfuaa^chuang being a purist preferred 
to write the Sanskrit form. 

Xu the periods of the Yuan and Ming dynasties the 
city and district called Yeuk * 1 ^ still retaining this n:iiue P 
were grouped with four others in the political aggregate 
called Bish-b&Uk or Pentapoli& Heace we some limes bad 
it stated that Yenka is Bishbalik, but this latter name b 
more frequently applied to UrumtaL 1 At the present 
time the city called Kura- (or Khara-)shahr is generally 
taken to be the representative of the ancient capital of 
Tauk*i. But tbs site of the latter was apparently some*- 
wbat to the west of the modem K haras hah r at a place 
which has several ancient ruins. This modem city is said 
to have received its name from the grimy appearance of 
its walls and houses, Khr&shahr in Turkic meaning u Black 
city”, an etymology which is confirmed by Dr. Sven Hedin's 
account, 1 

Iiike many other states in this pail of Asia Yen-kri has 
had many ups and downs, passing several times from power 
and preeminence to subjection and vassalage. One,of these 


i li-tai-jea-kfr-pBB f M ft ?ff ¥ £} 3; Med. Eu. Vol II, 

p. 329. But the ruftin* BishbeJik bkdh tn have bee* epphed to 
ddtt regarded &a fuming a political unit. 

1 Dr. Sven E(din write*—“Karuihihr (the Black Town] 
d««erTiB9 its name: for it ti without cmiu-ariioiL the dirtiest sown in 
Ali Central Avia. It stand* on the left bank of the river (the Kiidick- 
Or Kbiidik'go];, on a level, barren plain, totsUy destitute of any 

feature of intereiL Nevertiieleij it it a targe town* very ranch larger 
than Korifin cemiiting of a conn ties i number of miseiublo hovels, 
courtyards, buurs, and JMopgol tenU r surra anded hy a wait, and ia 
the chief conamercitl emporium, in that put of Chinese Turkestan* 11 
■Through Aik 1 , p. 859. 
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ticiaviludes was experienced by it in A- D. 643 644, when 

the Chinese emperor T ai T*ung sent an army which invaded 
the country, conquered it+ and made its king ft prisoner For 
a time., A similar disaster befell it in A, D + 64B, when 
its kii\g was beheaded by the Turkish inmder, 1 The 
country under the official designation Kharashahr (Ujf 
ft? Is now a military station, and an important Sub- 
Prefecture of the Chinese empire. 

It is remarkable that neither in the Records* aor in the 
Life of oar pilgrim, nor in the itinerary of Vtuk*ttUg, is 
the distance of Yea-ki from Kao-cb'ang given, but we 
learn from other sources that it was 900 K.* In another 
account of the country the capital ia described as being 
30 U in circuit which is a much larger area than that 
given in our text, but another account makes it to he 
only two square. The name of the capital also m given 
as 2Hfan-ho^i%79g (jfj fsj M) also as Ynn-kii (§| |g) 
which ia perhaps only another form ofYen-fri 4 The city 
whs situated 70 U south of the White Mountain and a 
few li from a lake. 1 This lake, which is described as 
haring salt and fish and us abounding in reeda, has many 
names. It ia sometimes simply the ^sea r or Dengir t and 
it ifl the Boa tang, or Burnshahr, or Bagrnsb The 

description in our text, proceeding, slates that 

[the country] on four sides Adjoint hills, with road* hazardous 
tnd easily defended- The sarinot streams join in zones, and their 1 
water iv led in for the etdriivated land- The mil grows millet, 
tprinj wheat, scented jujube a, gmpea, pears, and prunes. Tho 
climate io genial and the people ha*e honest ways. Thair writing 1 
is taken from that of India with flight modifications. Their gw- 
meats are of fine and coarw woollen atalu. The mm cut their 
hair short and do not weir my head-dress. They use gold si Ever 
and small Copper Guina Their kiBg it a native of the country, who 
is bm**, but without practical abilily and conceited. The country 


1 T ung-chsen-kang mo cJL 40 jeir 0 f T ang Tai Tseng by 
the Chines?, ajtd 22 'J year by the Turks): M* T. L dL 336. 

* Mi T. I. 3. c.: T iLDg-chih-liaOp the dL j. 

1 Ch ien Em ehu cA- Bb: Wei tfcu caMoS. 

* Wei Shu 1 c,: Ma T. 1. L ca Chita Han Au l e r 
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Li without ft politic!I comulutioa, imd iu lh w® ire not reduced 
to oifar. 

The first sentence of this passage is not veiy clear as 
to whether the description is meant for the whole country 
or only lor the district of the capital. Got pilgrim seems 
to hare drawn his in formation partly from the source 
which supplied the author of the “Bom Han-Shu”* In 
that work, and in Ma Tuan4in*iJ treatise which follows it, 
it lb the Yeukh country which is described as being 
surrounded by lulls or mountains. But there were appa¬ 
rently no mountains on the east side of Yenk'i, and the 
Life telle only of two cities which the pilgrim passed on 
his way from the capital of Kao-ch J ang, without any mention 
of a mountain. That the roads were dangerous and easily 
guarded is also stated in the Hou Han-Shu almost in the 
words used id oar text and this also seems to indicate 
that it is the country which is described. But the ex¬ 
pression “on four sides adjoins tor abuts on) hills 77 flnJiJf 
ft 111) is apparently more appropriate to a city than to 
a country. Then we have the state ment that w the various 
streamy join io rones” that is. unite to form belts or lines 
of water. For this the original is u ch‘tiira (in the B test 
rJiung-Uu-ehiathtai in B ££ ^ h and Jullen trans 
hi-tes H une multitude dcs commits qui viennent at joindre uu- 
semble, Fentoui ent comme une ceioture^ The term chiao- 
tai seems to have iu some places the moaning here given 
to it by Julieu, hut it commonly means to jgin in forming a 
c&niiniutus line, Thus it is used of a series of tanks formed 
or connected by a river and of tears 'initing to for m 
streams on the cheeks. This sense of “joining and carry¬ 
ing on 17 the stream seems to suit our passage, and the 
circumstances of the district. In Veiik i the becks of the 
mountains joined in forming the various rivers by which 
the country was watered. Thus the Khaidu, the principal 
river, was formed by the junction of a large number of 
tributary streams from the Northern or White uuounlarfl- 


Ck. eg. 
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Io the passage of the Han-Sim already referred to we 
find the statement that the “water of the sea (that is the 
ilostang Lake to the south-east of the capital) was de¬ 
flected into the four mountains and flowed all about the 
capital (:^ £f) for above thirty ii", a statement which is 
repeated by Ma Tuan-lin. And although the kingdom 
contained several (according to one account, ten) other 
towns, it was doubtless of the capital and the surrounding 
districts that the words of our te*t were written. The 
water from the various rivers was led in channels from 
the lines of current to irrigate the land devoted to the 
cultivation of crops and fruit-trees. This artificial irrigation 
mentioned by our pilgrim, is not noticed in the Han*Shu, 
but it was known to the author of the “Shui-ching-chu* 
(jjt H &)t and it is referred to is recent works such 
ns the Travels of TimkowskL 1 

In the list of products here given the term translated 
“millet* is nti-eht* (J£ $i) which Julian renders “millet 
rouge*, the same rendering being given for the one character 
ini in the nest page. Instead of this character the D tent 
line in both places the word met (or jfieh JJ£ j the name of 
a kind of millet “with reddish culme”. The texts may be 
corrupt and Yuau-chuaug may have written tnsi (fjf) which, 
we learn from the “Ytt-pien" was a synonym for Chi (^c§) * 
kind of pantcled millet much cultivated in the north and 
northwest of China. By “spring wheat” 2f) is meant the 
wheat which is sown in autumn and ripens in the follow¬ 
ing spring. This spends the winter in the ground; and in 
this way it passes from one year into the next, and hence 
its distinctive name. 

The sentence 'Their writing is taken from that of Ted'a 
with slight modifications: their garments are of fine and 
coarse woollen stuffs’ if*~in the original wen-ttu-ck1i-U3- 
ifi tt-i it- wei -yu-taing-chiia n-fu-shih-tieh^ho £ 5 fjij HI jf 

m £ » Si All Ift ftl fif) rn the A, B. and C texts. The D 


I Hsin-cbumsf ch- 3: Tintkowski’* Trtvc!, VoL I, 7V , m, 410. 
Th« artifiei*! irrigition is mentioned Ln tbs T'ing Shit eh. 821 . 
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text has differences and it reads -‘The writing jS modeled 
after that of India. There is little at sdk stuffs, the dress 
is of felt and serge/ Here we have tsSng-chUan $B) 
1 silk stuffs instead of the other tttiig-diftan meaning 
"addings to and takings from" or “modifications", and we 
havo chan “felt" or “coarse woollen stuff" instead 

of the fieri of the other texts. All the texts, we see, agree 
in the statement that the writing of this country was taken 
irom that of India, and the TVei-Shu makes the same 
statement If we are to take the author as adding that 
slight changes had been made in the Indian writing in 
Yenk'i the information may he regarded as correct. 

So aiso if the D text is genuine and we are to substitute 
for “there arc slight modifications" the words “there are few 
silks” we have a statement which is confirmed by other 
accounts. The people of Yonkd had the silkworms, but 
they did not know how to make silk, and tho only silk- 
stuffs they used were imported. So they did not wear silk, 
ami their dress was of woollen material. Juliea translates 
the four words fu-skih-tieftjio by “Les r* laments sont fait* 
de coton ou de kune”. But the reading should probably 
be chan as to the D text. This reading of chon instead 
of fish is supported by the epithet “Wearers of felt and 
M'ge” which the Chinese applied to the H* and Jung in 
contrast to themselves as “ailk-wearers". Then we hire 
also the testimony-of I-clnng that the inhabitants of the 
countries with which we are concerned used mainly felt 
and fur as clothing, and that ihey had little cotton doth 

W 3 ® JU- But even if we take tich to he ihe reading 
in the passage before ns, it is at least doubtful whether it 
should be translated here by a)Ucn. The word did come to 
be used as a name for cotton; and Yuan-chuang seems to 
employ it, in other passages, to denote something like fine cotton 
or muslin. In the Tang-Shu we find paiAieh described as 
the name of a plant of Kao-ch'atig from the flowers of 
which a cloth was made, and in this treatise t 'teh is cotton. 
But on the other hand the word is explained in old 
glossaries and dictionaries as denoting a “cloth made of 
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hi^ for wool)”, and the formation of the character seem* 
to point to such material. Then we find such expression* 
aajri-dtoii-fe*, ‘white fslt-clotb 1 ', and (iefc alone moot.oned 
along with the Ideh-jxi or Kibat (Karpura) -cotton-cloth 
fts different materials, Moreover the modern cqn^aid.. 
Tot fieh in Chinese books about the Mongols. Tibetans, nod 
peoples of Turkestan is p'tt-lu, which is the name of a 
woollen fabric manufactured m the “west countries . 
There is great confusion in the use of chm and heh not 
only in these Records, and the Life, but also m many other 
works,) and we hare often to make tlie Context decide 
whether the author meant cotton or f coolie*. 

The king ofTenk‘i whose character is briefly desen ica in 
thft p&sJjHizii before n3 was Lung- T'uk i *-^ i" 1 fit ^ 
which Lung was the surname and TukHchi {DughttSi- > the 
name. This prince secreUy renounced his duty andiineginnce 
toChina, and entered into an engagement with the West luras 

to harass China. So the emperor T‘ai T^ing in 643 sent 
ac army to invade Yenk'i and punish its perfidious ruler. 
The latter was dethroned and taken urisoner in 644. hut 
in the course of a few years the Chinese found it necessary 


to restore him to the throne. 5 

For the words—-'The country is without a political con¬ 
stitution, iie laws are not reduced to order' the text is 
Kuo-wa -kaUff-Ai J<^pu.-eMiiff~su '||jSSii 
J alien translates this- - a Ce royaume ne poss6de point de code, 
I’ordre et la pais se maintieiment sans is secours lies tola 
The latter clause of this sentence does not seen, to be 
possible as a rendering of the Chinese. Moreover in the 
term Ktmg-ch\ are included not merely a code, but also 
the ethical and political HHiximfl which form the basis of 
the political systt-ui, and give the state enactments their 
sanction. Then J&tng-chi comes to denote the general 
principles or essentials of govern) ent, and the canicular 
rules or institutions of a State or Empire. Thence the 


i HnQ-hii-ctri-kMi tkr i -. Y&-]i«a *- T. Tidi-. 3oi>g 3bib efc. 430. 
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term was extended to the constitution and laws of anj system 
political or religious, and Tma-chuang, for example, uses it 
witli reference to Buddhism. As to Ysolri, the author 
states, it had no fundamental statutes or national political 
regulations, and it was also without any system of definite 
laws in force among the people, This is a reproach which 
ws find brought against the Country also in the 'Wei^Shu 
which writes of it as “without a political system and laws 

m m & & f) n >' 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds- 

“Thera are above ten Buddhist Monasteries with xbova iiOGG 
eceleiiutict of aU degrsei* all idhe rents of the SurriuiLvAdii* 
school of the M SmaLl Vqbielo n iysfcam. Sines as to tbs siatn 
tetehmgi and Tinny a. reg^jatioas they follow In dh t ,t is in i(i 
literature that BLndoEtu of than subject* study Ihcna 1 boron 
They arc very strict in the obserrtnee of the rale* of their order 
but in food thfly mix (take in a miBcalianeous wayj the Lhiee 
pure [kinds of Saab] embarrassed by the 'gradual Inching, 1 

One of the large monasteries in this country was that 
known as the Aragya-vihara: here Dhannagupta lodged 
in the year A. D* &S5 when on his way to China. The 
SarriLatiT£din school to which the Brethren in Yenti be¬ 
longed was a branch from the ancient Sthavira school 
It had its name from its assertion that ail wera 
real viz. past, present, fate re, and. intermediate states* I Is 
adherents claimed to represent the original teaching of the 
Master* as it was delivered, and as settled in Council hy 
the “Elders" [Stharirasj who had heard it from hie lips. So 
they considered themselves strictly orthodox, and they were 
zealous enthusiastic adherents of what they regarded as 
the simple primitive religion. The Brethren in Yenkd 
fallowed the teachings of the Buddha aa recorded in the 
Indian scriptures of which they were diligent students* 


1 The of Asng-rAi is originxih- Ibe large thick rope of a 

fisbeimau's euling-lict and th* cAi *rfl Lhe am*lL cords of the Hime. 
Then Aiiuj-cAi (or chi-kartp) cam* to be applied to lbs eitabfifhtd 
controlling pnncjploi qf gvttrtkm&nX i the codified Menai of pre*4rv- 
ing order in a Jtatt K From this us* the term c*roo to b« oxtooded 
to social mils tutsan* and to iTPtpms of religion and philosophy. 
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The ucst part of this paragraph has received bad treatment 
at the hands of the translators, Julien » version of it 
fc_aLeg religious s’acquitteut de leurs devoirs et ohsemnt 
lea regies de Ja discipline avec on purete severe et un 
tele perseverant. Ha se nourrissent de trois sortes dj|h- 
ments puts, et s’attachent h la doctrine graduelle. The 
words of the original are Chie-hsing lad-chi c-chieg-dim- 

li ian-shih-tsa-san-cking-chih-ya-chien-chiao-i fr ft life iH 

W m « « a * ?¥ m * w ^ *>- Tt *'**** to 

conjecture why d&tauv should be beTB rendered sac ' 
quittent de leurs devoirs”. The term is part of the clause 
which tells us that the Brethren were careful observers 
of the Vinaya commands to do and abstain from uoing. 
Then the translation leaves out the important worda /'<*» 
meaning “but" and Ua meaning “to mix", and it renders 
chik-m, “to stick in" or “be detained in" by “s’attachent 
surtout h". Then Julien did not know what was meant by 
the •‘trots sortes d’atinients purs so he gives us in a note 
an account of certain five “aliments purs" derived from 
another treatise. What the pilgrim tells us here is plain 
and simple. The Buddhist Brethren in the monasteries 
of YenVi were pure and strict in keeping all the laws 
and regulations of their order according to their own 
Vinaya. But in food they took, along with what waa 
orthodox, the three kinds of pure flesh, being still held in 
the “gradual teaching". The student will be helped in 
understanding this passage if he turns to the account of 
the next country, Kuchib, and to the pilgrim’s experience 
in that country ae set forth in the Life, and to the account 
of tne Swan Monastery in Chuan IX of the Records (Julien 
l yif p, «0) and Chuan HI of the Life (£&. I* p. 162). 

The explanation of the san-chirig or “three pure kinds 
of flesh" is briefly as follows. In the time of Buddha 
there was in Vaiteli a wealthy general named Slha who 
was a convert to Buddhism. He became a liberal supporter 
of the Brethren and kept them constantly suppled with 
good flesh food. When it was noised abroad that the 
bhikshus were in the habit of eating such food specially 
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provided for them the Tirthik&s made the practice a 
matter of angry reproach. Then the abstemious ascetic 
Brethren, learning this, reported the circumstances to the 
Master, who thereupon called the Brethren together. When 
they were assembled, he announced to them the law that 
they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they 
had seen put to death for them, or about which they had 
been told that it had been killed for them, or about which 
they had reason to suspect that it had been slain for them. 
But he permitted to the Brethren as “pure” {that is, lawful) 
food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which had not 
been seen by the bhikshus, not heard of by them, and not 
inspected by them, to haYe been on their account) In 
the Pali and Safi-fen Vinaya it was after a breakfast given 
by Slh* * to the Buddha and some of the Brethren, for 
which the carcase of a large cm was procured, that the 
Nirgranthas reviled the bhikshus and Buddha instituted 
this new mle declaring fish and flesh “pure" j D the three 
conditions. 3 The animal food now permitted to the bhikshus 
came to be known as the “{tree pores” or “three pure 
kinds of flesh”, and it was tersely described as “unseen, 
unheard, unsuspected", or as the Chinese translations 
sometimes have it “not seen not heard not suspected to 
be on my account £ * ft] * g # gf. Then two 
more kinds of animal food were declared lawful for the 
Breth] eo, vie. the flesh of animals which had died a natural 
death, and that of animals which had been killed by a 
bird of prey or other savage creature. So there came to 
be five classes or descriptions of flesh which the professed 
Buddhist was at liberty to use as food.-) Then the -unseen, 
unheard, unsuspected" came to be treated as one class, 
and this together with the “natural death (g 30" and 


1 Sbih-itingr-fu eh. 26 [No. 11161: Seng-hi-Iii eh. 32 (No, 11J9) 

’ yh). M*b_ V, 31: Ssu-fexi-lii eh 42 (No. HIT}. 

* ShQU-llQg.yen.cbicg-bui.chie cL 12 (JToi. 446 and 1624): Lnqg- 
ifaa-cbi»g-t'Q-wen ij^ %f ± #) eh. fl. The number of kinds 
of 4 pum fleih n w rm afterwanli mrreaied to cine 1 tbeM (|ve bema 
eluded. 
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“bird killed (Jft g|)” made *$a*rching. It is evidently in 
thia latter sense that the term is used in these Records. 

Then ire have the "gradual teaching 11 which Uj Yuan- 
chuaog's mind was intimately connected with the heresy of 
sanctioning flesh-food Hero we have a reference to an old 
division of the Buddha's personal teachings into ^gradual 
(or progressive)*, cftten (f|p and “instantaneous”, tun l®)- 1 
Of these the former, according to the Mahay&nists s con¬ 
tained all those scriptures which gave the Buddha ? s early 
teaching, and also the rules and regulations which formed 
the Yinaya. The Buddha suited his sermons and precepts 
to the moral and spiritual attainments and requirements 
of hia audience- Those who were low in the scale he led 
on gradually by *he setting forth of simple truths, bj 
parable and lesson, and by mild restrictions as to lifo and 
conduct. At a later period of his ministry he taught 
higher truths, and inculcated a stricter purity and more 
thorough self-denial Thus in the matter of flesh-food he 
sanctioned the use of it as an ordinary article of food by 
his own example and implied permission. Afterwards when 
ho found that soma of his disciples gave offence by begg~ 
iug for beef and mutton, and asking to have animals killed 
for them, and eating as daily food flesh which should only 
be taken in exceptional circumstances be introduced 
restrictions and prohibitions. But the u Instantaneous 
Teaching*, which took no note of circumstances and en¬ 
vironments, revealed sublime spiritual truths to be com¬ 
prehended and accepted at once by higher minds, taught 
for these u morality absolute and universal, and instituted 
rules for his professed disciples to be of eternal, wlc hang¬ 
ing obligation. 

The “Gradual Teaching” is practically coextensive 
with the Htnay&ua system, and the Buddha describes 
his teaching and Yinaya as gradual, growing and de¬ 
veloping like the mango fruit according to some 


i Eu^eti- ^i- tyDg>clliftQ yi^lin-cttE(No. 1591): Bs-Ehcbin?- 
yi (So. 1WS1. In ibe Cbaug-n-han-ehing S|3i ch $ BuddhAc 
dtunaa end viuys art dt*cr.ibcdi u product 
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scriptures. The “Instantaneous Teaching" is ibe Mahfiyftnn 
system as found id those scriptures of the Buddhists which 
are outside of Ibe Hlnayanist TripHabu This distinction, 
derived iiwu a passage in the LivtykavatDrs. sutra, is ascribed to 
Dharmupala i.Mu-fa & ft) The Nirvana Biitias are quoted 
as specimens of the Gradual Teach big and the Avatamsaka 
s litres are given as examples of the jfh ?t-c}i wro or “Instan¬ 
taneous Teaching” 

Our pilgrim being an adherent of the MubljUist 
system refused to admit the validity of the “three-fold 
pure" flesh-food indulgence which the excellent Hinayftiust 
Brethren of Yeak ‘1 followed. The Buddhist Scriptures 
to which Yuar-ctuang adhered prohibit absolutely the 
use of flesh of any kind as food by the “sons of Buddha” 1 
This prohibition is based on the grounds of universal com¬ 
passion, and the doctrine of karma. Mabayauism teaches 
that the eating of an animal’s flesh retards the spiritual 
growth of the Brother who eats it, and entails evil con¬ 
sequences in future existences. Some Mablyinists were 
strict hi abstaining, not only fiotn all kinds of flesh food, 
hut also from milk and its products. In this they 
agreed, us we shall see, with the sectarians who were 
follower of DevadftttiL There have also, however, been 
Mululyanists who allowed the use of animal food of certain 
kinds, and w* find wild geese, Chives, and deer called 
san-diinp-shih or “Three pure [lawful! articles of food”. It 
wii* a common occurrence for n Hlnayamst to be con¬ 
verted olid •‘edvurce" to Malayan is ul but the YenH 
Brethren were still detained or tmliarrushal in the ’■Gradual 
Teaching" of the HinayftnLi. The word for detained is 
chih i. jy£) which means to he fretted, or delayed, a® a stream 
by an obstacle in its course. Then it denotes the mental 
suspense caused by doubts and dilhcollies, and the check 
given by these to spiritual progress; it is often associated 
with the word for doubt. 

i Fan-wnug-cbjng ^ (Nd !u?’y Ts-pan-nia jran-ching rV J 
(No. 114 1 : Ju-Wnr-ki-ebinj dt. 6 176)’ Shoii-lenjr-yeu-chuiji- 

hni-einr I. c. 
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Kuctaii, 

The pilgnra nw goes on Lp tell bj that from Ytgk'j tie went 
Eolith-tifcst above 200 li, crotued a Lull and I wo large rivers west 
\j> a plain! nod after travel U a g above 7150 H from iJj.-U be cam* to 
tbe Ku-ehih country, This couirtrv was iLove 1000 li from east 
to west ami flOO H wm north to touUi: its capsud being 17 of 
1 % li in circuit. 

According to the account in tbs Life the pilgrim passed 
.only one large river in the journey from Yenk'i to Kudub. 
In other works the distance between these two places is 
somewhat greater, and tbe area of the capita] of Kuchih 
is much less than in our text 
The Chinese annotator here tells ns that the old name 
of Kit-chili {Jgj was Kn-t$e [Ij£ $£). as we are told to 
pronounce these characters. This is not only the old name 
but also the only one by which the country was known to 
the Chinese until a comparatively modern time. 1 * 3 A Sun¬ 
der it-Cliinese Vocabulary gives Kuchina ({ft '5 as its 
Sanskrit designation; hut the word does not seem to be 
other wise known. There are various transcriptions of the 
sound Kit'tse. but Wu-k‘ung tells us that Ku-chih is the 
correct form of the name.- The modem Chinese official 
name of the district and ita capital is IC'u-cIri Qjjf .$), the 
Kuchab Kocha of our .maps. This term is explained 
ud meaning the J Dry well of Km", but the etymology 
cannot be accepted,* Tn modern Tibetan hooks the name 
is given as Khn-chhu or Kbn-the. This country was 
known to the Chinese from the enrly Han time, and in 


I An old varies ty of iha nume is KxcAa f^= As Goaz calls 

iLc country Curia the modern official name war apparently in use 
before the Mancfiu conquest of China (See Yuitf* Cathay p, &73J, 
£e-tiing I . which is sometimes identified with Xutse. w«a ilte 
mun« of an oW district la what is now the Province of if.nn 
1 ThEi fir ^ i* found written slue £ £fj, snd jg, and tbe 

Severn] syllable is H)tnetimes Ig, Sen ShiHi-ehing, and J. A. T. VJ. 
p. !k& hud note. 

3 H.in-chiang c i. S. Here it 1* stated tbit the won try got ita 
auiae from fcbo L 'dry wells 11 in it 
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A- D- 436 it became a vassal to China. 1 The old &utse 
embraced, not only the district now called K'u-ch'e, but 
also that of the present Sairam and other territory. It 
wa 3 an ancient state, and its extent varied at different 
periods- In a translation of a Buddhist book we find it 
mentioned as one of the parts of his great empire which 
Asoka proposed to give uver to his son Kuprin,* * I he 
capital of Kutse was at one time (in the l" 1 cent. A. D.) 
the Yen (j(E) city, and afterwards it was Yt-lo-lu, (fp H 4)* J 
In the Yuan period it was a constituent part of the Bieh- 
balik territory, and it was also called I-U-pa-li or Il-balik, 1 
We find it described as being 200 or 170 ft south of the 
Ak-tagh or White Mountains which emitted fire and smok* 
and yielded sal-ammoniacA 

Thi» country, the pilgrim continues, yielded millet, wheat, rice, 
grape*, pomegranate*, ind plenty o f pen re, plum*, peaehei, and 
•price* ti. It produced also gold, copper, iron, lead, anti tin: it* 
climate wan temper* »c and th« people hod honest ways: their 
writing *H taken from thfli of Indio but had been much altered; 
they had greet still with wind- and etringed-muaicat in.itrumenta; 
they dressed in variegated woollen cloth, cut their hair abort, 
wore turbioi, need coiua of gold and ailrer and small capper 
one*, and they battened the heads of their behie*. Their king 
woa a Kuchih inin, he had few intellectual resources, and was 
under the sway of powerful statesmen. 

The word here rendered “millet” is the mi (§£) of the 
previous section. But instead of this character the C text 
has ma (#*), “hemp 1 ', and the D test has mei as before. 
The word hsing (#) here rendered by “apricots” is trans¬ 
lated “almonds" by Julien although in his “Documents Goo- 
gtaphiques” ho has given the correct rendering “abricots". 
The skill of the Kuchih people in mimic is mentioned by 


i Tung-chieii-ktug-nm th. 95 (Sung Wen Huang Ti Yuan-chi* 

Igih year. 

i A-yH-w»ng-bji*hn±i-nia-yin yuin-cbiug ( 3 fo. 1 W 17 ). 

* Ch'ira Hon Shu cA. M: Wei-Sbn cA. 10S: Mo T. I eh. JSfl It 
hi in the T'ong period that the capital was Yi-£wii. 

* Li-tai-yeu-lto-piao, 1, a,; T'ung-chien-kaug-nni, ft ' > -5 

i Sui Shu eh. SB; Tk-ch^yi-Vunf^Mi cA. 361: S» alic Tim 
kowikia Yoyoga YhL I, p> 398. 
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other writers, and their music and musical instruments 
became well known to the Chinese. So also the woollen 
cloths and good rugs of this country were known to the 
Chinese before the time of our pilgrim, as were also its 
iron and copper products. We learn also that its king 
had a golden -throne, and wore a magnificent turban with 
a long streamer hanging down behind. The reigning sover¬ 
eign at the time of Yuan-chuang's visit had the surname 
Pai (g) and a lineal descendant of the man whom 
Lfi kuaug (g had put on the throne more than 200 years 

before Yuan-chuang's time. This king showed his want of 
political wisdom in renouncing Chinese suzerainty in favour 
of an alliance with the Turks, who in A* D, 648 invaded 
bis country and took him prisoner* 

The pilgrim'* dcscriptioa proceed! to rtlsw that there were 
in tJii« country more than 100 Buddhiit mo□ arteries with sbova 
5000 Brethren who were idhereni* of the SarvaBtiTftdin branch 
of the “Little Vehicle” and studied ths book* of their religion 
in the language of India. Tbeie Brethren ilao were held in the 
“gradual taM-bing”, and toot along with other food the “tores 
pure 1 11 kind i of H*it h but they were eitreoaety ppnctHou* in ob* 
rerring the rule* of their code cf dieripline. 

As we learn from other sources the people of this conn- 
tty were good Buddhists, and the number of Buddhist 
images and buildings throughout the land was very great, 2 
Our pilgrim passed more than one monastery in it on ids 
way to the capital, and he spent hie first night there with 
the Kao-ch^ng Brethren in their monastery. That the 
lay people, or at least the Jong, kepi the vows of lay 
disciples we may infer from the Life's account of the 
kingw breakfast to the pilgrim. It it specially mentioned 
that among the lood served at this entertainment were the 
'three pure kinds of meatt Yuan-chnaug partook of the 
rest of the food but declined these, explaining that although 
they were allowed by the ^gradual teaching” they were for- 


1 Shu, I c,i Sul ihti L C,: T ung-cbien-kaDg-mu dk 40. 

^ Fing-cfeib 1: Chan film ch, 97: Tlrftti^Baihid by 
£Iiac and Bern- p. 124 noU. 
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bidden by the ^Gr^stt Vehicle 7 ' of which he was an ad¬ 
herent The Brethren, who were all Binaydniafs, gave thb 
pilgrim in theij; several monasteries as light refreshment 
grape- syrup which was a strictly orthodox beverage for 
alL Ku-chib had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not alwtya been Einayauist m we read of one of 
its former kings being a devoted Mfchijfroiat. 

Tt* pilgrim'* description proceeds lo re Late Lhst in the eaiiem 
pen of JfciwMb wua a Urge Pragon-T*uk in fruut of a Deva- 
TempU to the north of a city* The dragons of ibis but ehiusjpi 
themselves into ho™* and then coupled with m-tres: the offspring 
nf this union was a fierce intatcteftrio breed, but the next gene¬ 
ration formed fine horses patient of buna*, and uf these there 
w^re very many* LoesJ tradition Laid of a tmj* ru rerent tiinre 
nemnd Gold-Flower who by hi* regal ordinances and judicial 
Impartiality moved the dragopa to become hia vehu-h-* and when 
he wanted Le db he tnuCIWd the dtaypn'y cars wUb a whip, 
whereupon he suit out ol Sigh* with them to tho pw* Inn.. 
Thera were no well* ill the city *nd P«»p3e drew water from 
Lbo Tank: the dragon* now changed themselves Into men and 
had interjourw with the women r the offtpriug of tills umon 

became daring ^ fleei l!l ht,H4S ’ “ d ^ the inbabUariL * 

name to have a mistLire of the dragon in theio; trusting 

:u ihcvr might ihey made Iksmseinja feared, and came to alight 
tbe hJr-g T * sjornnaandiPp whereupon the ting brought in. thaTnrkH. 
who :,flw al! the living oreat!ir« IB thfl 0iLy p mid thil WHS nnw 
a jungle with out human tubabi Lints. 

This interpretation of (he story about king Goirf Tlower 
from the tradition of the paasagfi given by -Mien 
which does not seem to ba correct. It reacts— ‘ Be roi 
inontrait. dans ses JoU, unc rare pMetration, 11 sut toucher 
les dragons et les atteler a son ohar. Qnancl il voulan 
ge rendre invisible, U Irappait leurs oreilles avec son fouet 
et disparaissait snMtemenL Peps is cette opnque, juaqu'ii 
ca jour, la viile no possfedc point de puits, Je &OiU qne 
les habitants vont prendre dans le lac Peau dont ils <mt 
besoin." By a comparison of this with the original ' ms 


i lha original or the puAgfi quoted from J alien a £fc %£ H(J fj? 

& 511* m '£ & ^ & « S5 3t ^ a fin S ® S ^ * 
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gee that Julien did not notice that it was the secret influence 
of the king's wise and impartial government which moved 
the dragons to become his vehicles, and Ettn-hivy-yti-sheng 
cannot be made to mean U H put toucher les dragons et 
les atteler a son char” Then u se rend re invisible" is nor 
right for chimg-mi which means ^to die n * * the word yin, 
“hereupon" is omitted, and the words ‘"down 

to the present 1 are divorced from their proper connection. 
This version also makes the author state that the inhabi¬ 
tants still u foot prendre" water and jet n few lines after 
wa learn that tbe city was utterly uninhabited. 

Oar narrative ptweeds to relate that abuve- forty U north of 
the depopulated city it the ilopes of the hills, and «eparat*ri by 
a river, were two monestenei which horn the common name Chfw- 
hu4i distiaguiihed respectively mi Eastern and Western. Tbe 
imigv? of the Buddha in thine m unas lenea were beautiful alwoet 
beyond human akillj and ihe Brethren were ptmctilioui in dis- 
ciplsne and devoted enthusiasts. In the Buddha-Halt of the 
East moitaalery was a dab of Jade-atone above two 

feat wide, of a pik yeiJow colour, and like a clam, and on it 
m&M an impress of Bad dha r ? foot s this was one foot eight inebte 
long by afrov?' eight (in the D teat, itxj inches wide, and on 
fut day? it it tit forth t brilliant light 

The Cft43o-hw : Ii (Kg or |0 ft Jjg) of this parage is appa¬ 
rently a foreign, perhaps an Indian word* hot we bare bo 
bint as to its meaning, In other works we read of a 
great Chio-ti Buddhist monastery in this 1 country, but we 
also find Chio4i Buddhist build in ga in other places. Tlris 
Cki$-li is perhaps another form of the word transcribed 
dao-fttf-Iip although I-ehing tells us it is Chinese.^ As 
a Chinese term transcribed ^ £g Chio4i would mean 
«small birds such as sparrows and finches", but it is also 
written Chio-h ( J 5!) and this seems to be a foreign 
word. Our pilgrim's Cha<b-hu4i and the Chilli of other 
writer* may perhaps represent the Indian word Ohuri 
which denote$ a small bird like the sparrow. But the 
tope at the place where the brahmin carrying a sparrow 


t Shtti-cbitig-eba: Eao-&en^-cbnan ch $ (Wo. HW\ 

* Shit-Itching and .1 A. T + VI. p fc B6&. 
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interrogated the Buddha is the only one of the Buddhist 
buildings called Chio4> to which this interpretation can 
be applied with any probability. Another suggestion is 
that ChtG-ii and Chao-hu-U may he the foreign term re¬ 
presented by the common transcription Chu4i (fa 
which means inotky or partic&lvured, of mixed bright and 
dark colours. This interpretation would evidently suit 
some, and perhaps would apply to all, of the buddings to 
which the terms in question are applied. 

Outtid* nf the west gate of th* capital, the narrative relates, 
twu i landing images of :h& Buddhm, abave ninety feet high, 
one nn each side of the highway. These image* marked the 
place where tbe great quinqueam*! Buddhirt assemblies were 
lield, and at which the annual autumn religions meetings of clergy 
and laity occurred. The latter meetings lasted for some tens of 
days p and wert attended by eocleaiulici from all parU of the 
country. While these son vacations were titling the ling and all 
hit subject* made holiday, abiUiuuig from work, keeping fast, 
and hearing religious ditcourwa, All the mn we erica made pro- 
ceitiozu with their images of Buddh^ adorning theae with pearls 
aad ailk embreideriee The images wen borne on vehicle#. and 
beginning with a thousand, they became a gnat multitude at the 
place of meeting. Uorth-weat from this plane of assembly ami 
on the other side of a river was the Avh 24 iyi (pj ^ gg 
«r %) Monastery. This had ipicicus haLb and artistic images 
of the Buddha its Brethren ware grave seniors of long per- 
severance in seeking for moral perfection and of great learning 
and intellect oil abilities: the monastery was a place of resort 
for ii-Q of eminence from distant l&ndi who were hospitably 
entertained by the king and officials and people. The pilgrim 
then give* the curious legend About the origin of the monastery. 

We know from the Life that our pilgrim's account of 
the Buddhist procession of images here was domed from 
his own experience as fan reached the country in time to 
witnens one of these processions. The native annotator 
explains the A'She-U-yt here bj ‘‘marvellous” and it ie 
evidently a transcription of the Sanskrit word axharya, 
meaning a marvel or miroefe, 1 According to the legend 


1 The character here read fri i» rod J alien tnattitermtea itni, 

bat the old tad correct eouod of the character is yi, and in the Life 
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related by the pilgrim the monastery was erected by a 
king to comm amor* * to the miracle which was wrought on 
hia pure and noble-minded brother. One of its chief 
monks at this time, we learn from the Life, was the 
Brother known in religion by the name Mokshagupla, a 
Hi nay I nisi who had studied above twenty years in India, 
and bad acquired a great reputation in Kuchih ? especially 
for his knowledge of the > commentaries and etymology* 
When Yuan-ckuang arrived Mokshagupta treated him merely 
with the ordinary courtesy duo to any guest, but when the 
pilgrim exposed the ignorance of Ms host the latter came 
to treat him as his master in religion. This monastery 
Is mentioned in Wu-k*ungfs itinerary by the name A-shi- 
li-yi It m also perhaps the Wang-Ssu or Roy a] Yth&ra 
of other writers, and we rind Dhaimagupta lodged in the 
Royal Viliam about A, D. 585 while he stayed in this country. 
The Miracle Monastery, Yuan-chuang tells us, drew learned 
Brethren from distant places to iir and it seems that 
these men came chiefly to study the Yinoya. One of these 
great students was Yhn&lakska, popularly known as the 
^Dark-eyed Yinayi-Mcsater^p a contemporary of KuniHrajlFa 1 


POH-L Q-K*. 

Our pilgrim continning his narrative tells us that 

from this (tii. Kuehiii city) » fcwiwey of above 600 li west across 
& small desert brought him to the country. This was 

above 600 U from east la west by mere (btu 300 U from north 
to iOath, aim its tcpilfll wss fivn or iiv U in circuit* In general 
cbiiJictemtic? this country and its people resembled Kuchih and 
its people* but the spoken iangua^ differed a little. The fine 
doth And stfge of the district were esteemed by the neighbouring 
countries. There were louae some tens of monasteries with Above 
1000 Brethren all Adherents of thu SferriatiTOdiii school, 

A Chinese note to out text tells u-=s that old names 
for ibh-lu-fea were .Ei-tral and Ku - me in some 


we have I'lilead of Ibis character another a3iq r*aa p-i, via, Wn- 
k'ungs transcription of the nami js R '& ffl K- 

* Sii-kitMWJig-chtian eh* 2 (Np. 149%, 

J K J *i-yn«i4u ck. 3 (No. 14B5> 
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copiiffl by mistake). This Eu-mS is found m the Han- 
Shu and is subsequent histories an the name of a state to 
the west ofKuchih- It had a capital called Han-ch‘£ng 
or u South city", and it yielded copper, Iron, and brpicienti 
SL V, de St Martin makes Sc*me or Poh-h-fca correspond 
to the modem district of Abm and this identification has 
baea adopted by others Some Chinese writers identify it 
with the modern Bai city (ft jg), while others more cor¬ 
rectly regard it as represented by the present Yurgnn or 
Khara-yurgiin {q& &HI W *g), the EarajdjsAan or Kh&ra- 
yurg™ Of our maps, which is within the politick district 
of Aim 5 It seems that Yuan chuAng was the first to 
use this name Pob-lu-ka, and it is known only through 
these Records and the Life, for the "T’ang-Shu" evidently 
derived its information direct from the Records.* The 
explanation of its use is apparently simple. The £u-me 
of the Histories transcribes the Turkish word Rum (or 
Quid) which means “sand" or 'a desert", a word of frequent 
occurrence in names "f places m,Central Asia, Then the 
Buddhist Brethren from India substituted for Kum its 
Sanskrit equivalent B&lukit which in our pilgrim’s transcrip¬ 
tion became Pak-lu-ka. .* 

The word translated in the above passage by ‘‘cloth" is 
rich in the B tert and chan or “felt” in the 0 and D tarts. 
The latter in the sense of “woollen cloth” is probably here, 
as in other passages, the correct reading, and it was the 
reading in the teat of the Record used by the compiler of the 
T‘ang-Shu . It was the fine woollen fabrics of this district 
which were held in esteem by the surrounding countries. 


f C Irian BcfrShs, di. W: Wti-Ska, dk 102 whsrt Ea-me ii a 
dspendetacy of Eu-tio. 

3 HiiH“Ch^*n^ r cb, I h 8. Accflrfdiiijj to thli treiiii4 the 
de?ert rF is th* modern the Cbirebilc of our mipi r 

£w Prcceedingf of R. G. £ YoL XU h No, 0. p,S6 u 

3 T^n^-Shy, ch . 221, But the P'o-Ju-k* (|| jftj ,> r BuJuki of 
ZhA Ti-fuDg-ti ckg-ti-chi-chin# cA, 65 (No T £2) i* evidently the BaJuk* 
*ar amt 
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THE ICE MOUNTAIN AND CLEAR LAKE. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that 
gumg north-weft from Fch-lu-kx above 300 U pasting along (or 
crowing) a ttflnv desert be earn* to the JAng-ihan {!« foun¬ 
tain). This was the north beginning' of the Trung-LLag and 
most of the stream* If&m it flowed east. Tho gorges of the 
mountain accqvaulaUjd mow and retained Iheir coldness spring 
and summer^ and although there vu the periodical melting the 
freezing set m immediately; the path wes dangerous* cold winds 
blew fiercely- There were many trouble* from savage dragun* 
who molested travellers; tho*« gohg by this rood Could not wear 
red clothes or cam calabashes or make a loud noise; a slight 
provocation reused immediate disaster; fierce winds burst forth 
and there were dying eand and showers of atones, those who 
encountered these died* life could not be anted. A journo j of 
over 400 H brought the pilgrim lo a great clear kite above 
1000 li in circuit* longer from east to west than from north to 
south. The lake had hdla on all sides and wu the meeting-place 
for various streams ] its waters were of a deep axurs hue and 
bad a sharp brackish taste ; it was a vast expanse with tumul¬ 
tuous billows. Fish and dragons lived in it p*d-meU t and auper- 
DAtural prodigies appeared in it occasionally. So traveller* 
prayed for good luck] and although fish abounded no one would 
venture to catch them. 

From the Life we learn that Yuan-ciraang was seven 
days in crossing the Ice Mountain, and from the Faug^ 
chih we learn that he travelled in a western direction 
across it The term which he uses for the lee Mountain 
ia Ling-skan [|j) t ling being the classical word for 
“ice 1 . The modern Chinese name is Pin^^shcm with the 
same meaning, the Turkish designation b sing Mus«r-dabghaiL 
According to the Life the mountain was high as the 
heavens and covered with eternal snow, and the Pass was 
extremely difficult and hazardous on account of ite blocks 
of ice and masses of rock. Our pilgrim's Ling-shan re¬ 
garded as a Pass has been identified with the present 
Muzart or Ice-Pass, and there is much in favour of this 
identification although there are also difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. Thus our pilgrim says he went 
north-we at from the Kum or Knarayurgim district, hut 
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the Mozart is due north of that. M. St Martin, accord- 
inglj, has to change the direction of the pilgrim's route 
and he tells us that “iliouen-thiang, on quittant Po-Iou-lria 
(Akaou), ae porte an nord vers de grandea moutagnes, qm 
foment, dit-il, 1'angle (l’utrtniitt) septentrional® da monte 
Taong-ling/' i Some Chinese writers on the subject also 
describe the great mountain range south of Hi as the 
north -corner” (or -beginning”) of the T*ung-Ling. 'But 
the Muflur-dabghan is said to belong to a different range, 
not to the Ts'ung-Ling. The Mozart was and perhaps 
still is used by the traders passing between Kulja (lli) 
and the districts of Kashgar, Sarkband, and Ehoten.* 
It is still very diffictdt and hazardous to cross the Mozart 
,roto the south side, and the trading caravans go from 
Kasilgar to Kulja by other Passes, and take this one only 
on the return journey. Moreover our pilgrim’s account of 
bis journey over the hing-shm Pass agrees well with the 
descriptions we have of the Muzari But the Pass by 
which he crossed the great mountain may have been the 
Bedal, or one between that and the Mozart, or he may 
have gone north to the last and then in a westerly direc¬ 
tion aver the mountain to the “great clear lake”. 

A note to the test here tells us that this lake was the Mot 
Sea (** }fc) and Salt Sea (ft }fc) of others. It is Uje Issik- 
hfll or Hot Lake Qt' the Turkic-speaking people and the 
Temurtu-nor or Ferruginous Lake of the Mongols. It is 
explained that the water of the Lake is not actually hot, 
but that the Lake was called “Hot Sea” because although 
girt by snow-clad mountains its waters never froze. It 
was called Temurtu-nor on accoupt of the abundant pre¬ 
sence of flakes of iron brought down by the tributary 
streams.3 


1 JulieD HI. p. aee. 
v HND-cb'iin;, cht. I. 3. 4. 

* See Redo* L’Asie-RuMe p, 350: Proa 1 . SL & S. Vol. XVIII, 
p. 249: Him-ch'isng, cAt, 1. 4: T'un^-chiwi-liiBg-mo, du 41: $v«d 
Hedia's Through Asia Vol. II, p, 360, Description of Isik Anl in 
Schuyler's Turkestan, Voi, II, p, las. 
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It Tvill be noticed that the information which onr pilgrim 
gives about this "great clear lake" is such as might have 
beeo acquired without a personal visit Comparing the 
combined accounts of the Records and the Life with the 
descriptions given by later travellers, we are perhaps 
justified in at least doubting whether the pilgrim actu-Jly 
reached the Issik~kaL Other travellers, Chinese and 
western, agree in describing this lake ae being actually 
hot, at least near the banks, the only parts accessible 
until lately. No mention, however, is made either in the 
Records or the Life of the nature of the banks, of the 
tribee who lived on them, or of the vestiges of a former 
state of affairs. In connection with the statement that no 
one dared to fish in the lake we may recall the fact that 
the Syrians forbade any interference with the large tame 
fish in the river Chalos, regarding the fish as divine. 1 
Our pilgrim was evidently told that the Lake was the 
abode of mysterious powerful supernatural beings easily 
excited and supposed to be malevolent. It was by these 
creatures that the waters, even when there was no wind, 
were agitated, and monstrous billows put in motion. Through 
fear of these unseen beings also, apparently, the people 
of the district did not dare to fish in the Lake. 

Ynan-chuang here makes the Iasik-Ml to be above 
1000 # in circuit, and the Life makes it 1400 or 1600 U 
in circuit, but some other Chinese authorities represent it 
as only a few hundred 2i in circuit. 

The pilgrim goes on the relate that 
[from] luik-kul going north-west he travelled shore 600 K to 
the city of the Su *S^ weter which wu iii or urn fi in eirctiit* 
It wu mhsbsted by tredm *nd Tartan {flW} from verioae 
districts; the coautry yielded millet* wheit, grape*, bat two 
were epsrw; it* climate ™ regulur ejod Lti winds co3dj the 
people won woollen (felt ud lerge) clothing* To the wort of 
Strike were some tens of i*d*i*d ciUn each with it* own 
governor hut ill under the rale of the Turks* 


| SjfoophoTi A cat. A- IV, 9. 
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The translators seem to hare understood the first words 
of the text of this passage as meaning that the pilgrim 
following the north side of Issik-kUl went north-west 500 ti 
from it. But the Life gives the direction as ‘‘north-west 
following the lake''. Then Ma Toan-lin, whose inspiration 
was derived from the Records, does not mention the “Clear 
lake* * and places the “Sn-sfae water City" 60G li north-west 
from the Ling-shan.’ It seems to mo that we must regard 
the pilgrim as coming out from the Ice Mountain on the 
sooth side of the Lake and going on keeping the Lake 
on hi? right hand travelling north-west 500 li to the city 
of the Sh-jAs water. The name of this “water" or river 
is written -5f| ||f hut we are told that the second character 
is to be read she and not ye, and Julien corrected his “Ss- 
ye” to “Su-che", that is Sushe or Susa, We do not seem 
to know of this city, at least by this name, except through 
our pilgrim's* narrative, although we find mention of another 
Sitshe river. We read in the history of the Tang dynasty 
of a city to the east of the Mot Lake called Sni-ye (or 
-she) (5||) and this is taken by Dr. Rretschneider and 
others, Chinese included, to be the Su-she of the present 
passage,- Bat this Sui-Bhe city did not come into existence 
until A, D. 679 when it was built by the Chinese. 3 The 
expression used is clai-Sai-she-cfa'eog {££$£!$£ j&) “build 
the Sui-abe city, but the words have been taken to mean 
that tbs Chinese built a fort at Sui-sha This city was 
apparently substituted for Yenk'i as one of the Four 
Stations under the Chief Resident of An-hsi: we have 
mention of it being restored to that position in the year 
A. D. 692, and in 748 it was destroyed. The Tang-Sho 
mentions the Sut-she valley (Jif), 80 ft from the mouth of 
which was the city of General Pei Lo (H $}, and 40 li 
west from it was the Sut-she city; on the north of this 
*&s the river with the same name, and 40 it north of it 


« CA. 884. 

* Med, Bet. YoL L p, US?. 

* T'ung-chin■ lung-mu, 4, U (T’latKu-Tiag; Ttio-li 1* yttrj. 
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w the Ku-tm ft) hill the spot at which the Khans 
of the Jen surnames ware crowned- 1 This city seems to 
hare disappeared ever since the T'ang period. Its retnams 
are supposed by some to exist at a place on the north 
side of the laailc-tnl, but this does not suit the position 
of the city with reference to the Late. The Su-she for 
car text was apparently situated t» the west of Issik-klil, 
sooth of Tokmak, and not very far to the north-west of 
the Son-kill. Modem Chinese maps place in that neigh¬ 
bourhood a river tailed 3u-sa~ma-erh (H j£ ft ), that is 
perhaps, “Susa water”. In some of onr maps this river 
appears as •‘Sneamir’l a name also given to a range of 
mountains in the neighbourhood. In some old maps of 
the Persian empire at the height of its greatness we find 
to the north of Samarkand a town called “Teras” and 
north-east from it a river •Bosechi”. Farther it is to he 
observed that some Chinese geographers understand Stu- 
the-skui to be an old name for the Issik-kOL 1 At the 
time of our pilgrim's visit the Su-she river and its city 
had been a part of the great Persian empire; and we may 
with some probability take the name Su-she to be for Spsa. 
transferred tram the old Susa “by Choaspea* * amber stream, 
the drink of none but kioge". Professor Birth, who con¬ 
siders the Su-she of our text to he the Sui-she of the 
T'ang History, restores the name Sui-ahe as Snj-ah.s He 
writes Su-ye and Bui-t/e, and if the letter term is regarded 
as a Chinese name bis transcription of the characters may 
he correct But the former is a foreign word read ^u- 
a he, and our pilgrim’s Su-$he-shui may possibly correspond 
to the Suj-ab of Tabari quoted by Dr. Birth. 


i CK 43, Tb* “"mm* P*i Lo’ 1 of Uu« punge b perhaps tie 
civO official Pei Hing-diiet. (ffa ff fa) who camwl a general to bnild 
tbs city. 

* Hwn-ch'iacg, eA. 1 where the e*j>reMien b SwiiA(Ae***t*{JH> 

* Haobworte i. Inv thrift d, Tonjnkiik S. 71 sad cf, 3. 71 75. (Die 

AJvT&ririwhmi lntchriften <L Mongols. itailofi") 
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The pilgrim adds— 

From the city of the Su-sha water to the Jjjjiigeiji country the 
territory- md itn inhabitant! are called Su-fi, This name it 
applied b]*q to the language and the writing of the people. The 
letters of their Language are only £0 (m the B text SO) odd 
which have come to produce a vast Tocabutaiy: they read their 
writing veitically: teacher transmit* instruction to hia successor 
in unbroken continuity. Their garments, which are tight-Euing, 
are felt (in E fwAj and targe for inside and skins and wool {or 
Cotton Udi outside. They cut the hair even leaving the top of 
the head exposed, some shave off all the hair, and thay bind the 
forehead with a ailk ban jL They are of large stature but of a 
cowardly disposition j they are treacherous and deceitful in their 
way■ and very avaricious. Father and eon echecae far gain: 
wealth gives eminence: there ia no distinct ion between the well¬ 
born And the low-born: one who ii extremely rich may live on 
poor food and wear coar** clothing. The people are hilf-and- 
half traders and fanners. 

The country and people here called Eu*U {$ S3 arc 
Apparently almost unknown, at least by this name, J-chiug 
sevara! times mentions a region and people which he calls 
3u-li {j£ H) ftni this word is probably the Sn-li of our 
passage. But whereas Yuan-chuaiig restricts his name 
to a small defined district, I-ching seems to use his Sa-li 
as a general name for the northern extra-India people 
called Hu or at least for a main division of the HuA 
So also in bis Sanskrit-CJmese Vocabulary Inching givea 
Sali transcribed Su-li a: the Sanskrit equivalent for Hu: 
the transcription for Sal! is generally Su-li but in one 
place it Is, perhaps by mistake, Sunlin* As to what Sail 
or Su-li means we seem to be left in ignorance. Albenmi 
mentions a country Sulika winch ho places in the north, 
and another Sulika which he puts in the north-west, but 
the latter name, which is taken from the Bribat-Samhita 


a Kao-babcii'i-kucj Cks . 9, 10, S5 f and Tnkakoiu pp. 4S 08, 

m 4 llfl. 
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should perhaps be read MulikaJ It seems probable that 
the Su-li of our pilgrim corresponds to the “Saris" of 
later times. This is a term applied, we are told, by the 
nomads of Central Asia to all dwellers in towns and Til¬ 
lages without regard to race or origin. But, according 
to M. de tJjfalTj, the Tajiks aro not counted as Sarto. 
These Tajiks, it is important to remember, are Iranians 
(Eranians) of three kinds, {!) indigenous Iranians, (2) Per¬ 
sian colonists, and (3) the descendants of 'Persian slavey 
It ia interesting to compare M, de Ujfelvy’s “Carte ethnn- 
graphique de t Asic centrals 7 ’ with TuskO-chQSDg’i uarratiye 
and the description of the Su-li with that of the Saris.* 
Bnt although the descriptions may correspond it does not 
seem right to regard Su-li as a transcription of Sarb 
Like another word to be noticed hereafter it may stand 
for the Turkic Snliq in the sense of “haring water”, a 
term which seems to be rery appropriate to at least a 
portion of the Su-U region but not to all We should 
probably regard the pilgrim’s statement that the country 
was called Su-li as a mistake and the name should perhaps 
be regarded as applying only to the inhabitants and their 
language. 


THOUSAND SPBINGS. 

Returning to tie text of cor Record* we read that a journey 
of ate™ 400 tf westward from “Sn^he dty” breast ilia pilgrim 
to tie u Thqw*nd Spring!” Tte district with thi* name wax 
•bon ECO fi tijuura; it had Snowy mountains on it* south side 
and leva] land on the other rides; it had a rich mouldy *oU and 
ti*M every*hero; in the latter put of spring the place was an 
*** j 01 7 , C Sowers. There ware a thousand springs and 
pond, and teace tha nuns of the district; the Khar, of the 
TVrk* came here every y,s*r to «cap the summer heat The 
place Hutamed flee** of Lame deer many of which wore tells 
•md msg»; the deer were Cherished hy the Khan who forbade 
the daughter of any of them under the permit* of capital puuiib- 
meut, and *c tha deer lived their natural live* 


* Alteram Vol, L pp. ffl», i„<i ± Bt Vol SXTT iar, 
1 Le Kohiatan, Le Ferghana* et Kanina pp. S6, l&r. ‘ P * 
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EVom the Life vo learn that the local Dative aaae of 
tiia charming district* here called Cteim-Cfcuan (f j^), 
was PJng-ju (Jg 4t). This evidently represents Bmg-ghyul 
whicli la the Turkic equivalent for CkHm-ehtuan Of “Thous¬ 
and Springs”* There ia little mention of the district 
bearing this name in Chinese literature. Wa find it stated 
in the history of the Sui dynasty that in the year A* D. 
619 the 5he-hu khan of the West Turks removed his 
Court to the Thousand Springs, described as being to the 
north of the Sbih (fi) r that is, Ta&hksnd country. 1 Moreover 
in the Xll ih chuan of these Records we are told that the 
iVung-Ltng range ^tended on the north w the Hot sea 
(the Isrik-kJlJ) and Thousand Springe* 

M* Schuyler r finds the district here named Thousand 
Springs In the country to the north of the Alwaiidrofsky 
range and he tween An lien La and Ak-eu. Of his journey 
from the former of these two places to the latter he 
writes— All along my right was the beautiful Alexandrofsky 
range, with many of ita summits then white with snow. 
At almost every stop I crossed rivulets trickling down 
from the Mils, showing well the truth of the old name, 
‘the thousand mmixeeV* 1 With this we may compare 
3> firetachneider^- opinion—"Yivien do Sb Marlin, in his 
geographical notes appended to Stan. Juhen^ translation 
of Hium Thsaug^s narrative identifies Ts^nt^Han with a 
place Ming bidaA, south of Lake Karakul, thus carrying 
the traveller far .north-west, and then locates his Jh-IcKss 
between the afooresaid lake and the Jax&rtes. But this 
view is untenable. Ming bulah meaning ‘Thousand Springs 1 
in Mongol and other languages of the East, is a quite 
frequent name for places in Mongolia and Central Ari^ 
It seems to me that the Thousand Springs of the Chinese 
traveller, bordered on the south by snowy mountains, 
whibt on the other aides all was level land, must ba rather 
looked for somewhere on the northern slope of the high 


1 Be* Tintg-cbiea-kiiig-mn ek. 8S [stJ Kmtg Ti 3 d jscrl 
3 Tmrkbtu VoL IL p. 133. 
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mountain stretching from Lake Isaik-ktU westward, and 
marked on Bnsaiaa maps as Aimtand^t CTiam". 1 


THE KHAN'. 

Before leaving this district we must take notice of the 
short description which the Life gives of the pilgrim’s 
meeting with the Khan of the Turks, 

It relate* tbit >t the Su-she-water city, celled here the Sa-sAe 
the pilgrim met with the Turk Sb'eb-hu Kban then on a 
bunting expedition. Hie military equipntaot. we we told, tu 
very grand, The Bin wore * green satin robe; hie heir which 
wes ten feet long was free; e bend of white rilk wu wound 
round hi* forehead hinging down behind. The minuter* 0 f the 
presence, above 300 in number, ell wearing embroidered robe* 
end with plaited hair steed on tie right and left The rest of 
his military retinue clothed in for. serge, and fine wool, the 
spam re and standards ud how, in order, end the riders of cinielt 
mod bones stretched fir away out of ken. The Khan wu * 
debghted to meet Yum turning and invited him to stay in the 
encampment during Jus absence which would be only for two 
or throe days, giving him iota the charge of a Minister of the 
presence named Ha-mo-chih. After three day* the Khan returned 
and Yuan ehuang was taken to his taut The gold embroidery 
of tins grand tent shone with a daiding splendour; the minister* 
of the presence in attendance sat on mats in long rows on either 
Side all dressed in magoifiseet brocade robe* while the rest of 
the returns on duly stood behind. y ott ^ although it 
was a case of a frontier ruler yet there was an air of distinction 
aod elegance. The Khan came out from hie tent about thirty 
I ACES to meat Yuan-chuang who after a courteous greeting 
entered the tent. At the Turks are fire-worshippers they do 
oot use wooden reals, we are told, u wood has the principle of 
fire, and they use double mats as seats: but for the pilgrim the 
Khan provided an iron-framed bench with a mattress. After a 
abort interval envoys from China andKao-ch’ang were admitted 
aud presented their despatches and credential, which the Khan 
pcrujdii, fl^ r WZ*J much fijuted. And C&uflcdi £ho Eli Yd vd to 
seated, then he ordered wine and music for himself and them 
and grape-syrup for the pilgrim. Hereupon all pledged each 
other and the filling mod passing and draining of the winoenpt 
ma e 1 an ^ win Lit tiie mingled mmk Tlriaoi 


1 Bed. Res. VoL I- p. H3& not*. 
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lustrum enU ro» load: although iba air* were the popular ttnriai 
n£ foreigner! yet tbay plfcjjisd ths senses nod exhilarated the 
mental ficultiei. After i littlc 3 ptiei of routed btei and mutton 
were served for the others, and lawful food such a cakst, milk, 
c&ndy, honey* and grapes for ihe pilgrim. After the entarUininoDt 
grape-iyrup vu again served and the Khan invited Yuan-chnaag 
to improve the oecaniod 4 whereupon the pilgrim expounded the 
doc trines of the “ten virtnei" T cempiwinn for. inimnl life, and 
the EaramitM end emancipation. Tlie Khan ratiiug hi* hand? 
bowed and gladly believed and accepted the teaching. Be 
detained the pilgrim same days and wanted to keep him per- 
m&nenUy- k You need not go to the in-H-Aa country hl < he urged, 
u that land is very hot, its IChh month being as the of thii 
places judging from your appearance I fenr yea will not surrive 
a visit i its people are contemptible being black and anciviliaed H . 
But the pilgrim replied that notwithstanding all this he wanted 
to seek the Traces of the Buddha and Icum his religions lyitem. 
Then the Khan sought out among his retainers a young man 
who bad spent some yean in Ch J ang-an and could speak Chinese 
uad other language ThSl young man he made Jfo-to-ta-fciWtt 
and appointed him to go with the pilgrim u far as Kapiitel 
entrusting him alao with despatches about the pilgrim. The 
Khau + moreover, gave Yuun-cbuaug a dark-rad dlk monk’* niit 
and fifty web* (p4 '£) of »ft itlk, and ha and his ssuuiiten 
cjjoorLeJ the pilgrim above ten U on hii way. 

The ^Sbeh-hu Khan” of this passage was probably a 
relive of that To-iu {JJH fife) Khan of the West Turks 
who died in A. D, 635. His title is written Ye-hu ($ Ig), 
in other places also $ ,$. hut we are always told that 
the characters are to be read STiefc-hw. This term, which 
is of very frequent occurrence in historical works treating 
of the Turks, is generally interpreted as meaning ta-ch'in 
(jt E>) or “high official”. We are told that it denoted 
the highest rank of Turkish officials under the Khan, and 
the person bearing this title was usually a son, brother, 
or other near relative of the Kha n . 1 He was commonly 
the satrap or governor of a Province, hut we read also 
of the Right and Left Shehku at the Khan’s couth* There 


ijULi ch, m. m. 

s Mb L 1 . eh, & 47 : T'angihu eh. 317 . Here it u Uigiur diigui* 
'(■rie* who etyJ# thrawlvei “Left sn£ Sight Sbeh-bu’ 1 ’. In tbs Lift 
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is touch probability in the supposition that the word, 
represents the old Turkic Yobgu or Jahgu found in cer¬ 
tain old inscriptions, end this word also denotes a viceroy 
or Governor . * 1 

For the words “his military equipment was very grand* 
the Chiuese is Jun$-nuKhin*sh&ntf (£ Jj ijg wj) which 
Julian translates—“Les chevaux de ces barb ores e-taient 
extreme in ent aombreux.” This rendering seems to be 
faulty and to spoil the description, Jung-ma is originally 
a “war-horse*, and the term ia used in this sense in 
classical literature. Then it came to denote the army and 
all the material equipment for a war, and it is also need 
to denote “a campaign/' a “state of active warfare .” 1 
As the context here shews the pilgrim found reason to 
admire the army which attended the Khan and the army 
included soldiers mounted on elephants and horses along 
with standard-bearers and olbeta. It seems better, accord¬ 
ingly, to translate the clause by some such words as “his 
military equipment was magnificent,” In the Records we 
find the expression pitiptniHihiang^ihinff (.£ £ gi with 
a similar meaning. 

As to the Khan's hair the D text makes it to have 


sho we tun the Governor of To than, a grandson of the "Sbeh-hu 
Khm ^ assuming U» title of "Sbeh-hu" (Life e*. b- Jnliea I. p. 268), 
The pilgrim i«roi to have made * dii tinotion between the "Sheh-ho 
Khan” or Governor cT smnl Frovinera and the “Sbeh-ha", Ch* 
Governor of ope Province under the former. Thi» distinction, how¬ 
ever, ia not strictly observed by him and it saenu to bo unknown 
to others. 

1 Thomsen 1 * Inscription! de I'Orkhon, p« 10fl, 18S; Eirth’a 

Nachworte Ac. op. o, S, 38, 46. 

1 Two examplaa may suffice. I n the chapter of the Tho-te-ehisg 
we find the draupW-Aorte of peace and the Jitny-ttn or ■war-horte” 
used in oo illuatration of the effect* of good government and of 
disorder respectively, The words of thia passage Jtoto-ma-fA&arott- 

<«» CSS ± 4 35). "Ow war iteeds nr* born on tba wild froa- 

liera, often shortened to Jkny^M-tjriKJiao an often used to denote 
the existence of a state of border warfare. Then “in tho midrt of 
wirv is expressed by £ # £ £ |fij. 
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been above ten feet long, * 1 but the 0 text, which Julieo 
seems to have had, was taken by him to mean that it 
was the silk baud which was ten feet long. This reading, 
however, is evidently wrong, the word i (£{), as the parallel 
clause shews, being an improper interpolation. 

The term here rendered “Ministers of the presence" is 
ta^kuan (jj| f^) for which Julies gives “officiers" and 
“officiers de baut rang," but neither of these is so good 
as his discarded rendering -officiers introducteura." Is 
a Chinese-Sonakrit Vocabulary this word is given as the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word Sammata in the sense of 
“held in esteem" or “honoured." It is also given as the 
rendering of the Sanskrit Amantrayit& and of the Turkish 
equivalent Tnsrifalyt. fiat the word, which is also written 
Ta-km {j| ^) is evidently, as has been conjectured, the 
Turkish word Tarkhan or Darghan. The Ta-kuan or 
Tarkhan were not necessarily officials of high degree*, 
but they were men whom the Khan delighted to honour, 
who attended him on state occasions and introdocod those 
summoned or invited to Iiis presence. They had the right 
of entry to the Khan's presence, and they had also the 
privilege of sitting in his presence at an audience, banquet, 
or other state function. 1 When the pilgrim is leaving, the 
Khan, as we have seen, appoints a young retainer to he 
Mo-U>(fr ^)-i n-Atum and accompany the pilgrim to Kapis. 
This word Mota, which we sometimes find used ae if it 
were a personal name, is perhaps for the Turkish word 
Mut&tjinn which means “an interpreter"'. 

The words here rendered “spears and standards 1 ' ere 
gho-tu ($ 0), but it seems to he possible that the writer 
used them in the sense of “raised standard". The word 
tu is the Turkish Ugh, a standard formed by a long pole 
surmounted by a receptacle containing a yak's tail. This 


t Ci. Ogiiby'a Penis p. 81. 

1 De Counts ills Diet- Turk, or «, p, BIS; Hirtk, op. e. p. 66: 
Thomsen op. c. ps. 69, 166: ScUegsl, Die Ohio, laa ed. d. Uigur 
Denkmei, S, ft «t sL 
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standard was one of the insignia of relatives of the Khan 
and distinguished military officers. 

The author of the Life tells us, we have seen, that the 
Khan had a fine healing and presence “although he was 
a frontier ruler.™ In the original the words for “frontier 
ruler" are It U) which Julian 

translates— U un prince barb&re, abriti sous ime lento de 
fratre st T which seems to he a double translation. K'ung4u 
is a well-known literary terra for JPHen-ti or “border land’ * 1 
as contrasted with Shen*chou or China. But it is also 
used to denote “a felt tent*" and then “an encampment," 
“camp-life." 1 As K*ung means “vast” or “lofty" and £h 
means a “hut" or “cottage” we may with some probability 
regard the compound in the sense oi a “felt iemt" as a 
foreign word. We find it also written Kung-lu fifl> 
and these two terms may perhaps represent the Turkish 
word KVdube which means a “tent of felt" But In phrases 
like that of our teit the term should perhaps be regarded 
us hoving the signification of w omlying T 33 that is* “barbarous 
territory. 1 * 

We come uext to lhe words here loosely rendered by 
“the mingled music of various instruments,* These are 
KHn-vm-tou (or iu)-(i (4$ ffc % R£) which Julien renders— 
“la nrasique des bar bare* du midi et du nurd, de l'orieut 
et de Poccidcnt™ hut this is evidently not correct. We 
imow that the old term for the music of the north bar¬ 
barians was tin (:+£)* for that of the East barbarians mei 
(|jfc or for that of the southern barbarians jen ff£)* 
and for that of the west barbarians chu-li (|£ or H ^). 5 
It will be seen that our passage has not the word /in, 
and that its characters are not those of the rest of the 
description here quoted. A glossary to the passage tells 

* Ku^bih-^oftnCjr krf **- $ indeJk2: CLien Ilan-shu dt. 96* 
Jih-chih-Lii £|] £jj JJ) eft. $&. With tha description of the Khu 
gifeit io oq.r taxi nfl tmy temper? Muter A. jAnkinion 1 * mccouat 
of SoHnum the Greet Turks in Hiklayt'a Principal] Yoyigetp Ae. 
p. SI (1* ed.). 

1 Mi T, 1 eft. 148: Keofbji Diet, l v, 
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us that Mn-mei Is the name of a barbarian music, and 
our tti-Zi is the recognized transcription of the Sanskrit 
word £nr$/d meaning ^music/’ Tins last word bad been 
known to the Chinese for some centuries before Yuan- 
chnang'B time. It is possible the frira, sngi, and ot 
our passage may be the k*in, mm f and cftu-li of other 
books and that the words are used bore in a peculiar 
manner. Our four characters may thus mean simply *the 
music of the foreign instruments : ' or something; similar. 

It will be noticed that among the “pure food” of which 
the pilgrim partakes at the Khan’s banquet was a pre¬ 
paration of milk- In taking this he was not acting in 
strict accordance with Mahay an is t discipline, and Inching 
slates positively that milk was not a lawful article of food 
to a bhikshiLi 

When the feast was over the pilgrim, at the Khan T s 
request, aa we have seen, gave him an exposition of some 
of the leading features of Buddhism. The first in the list 
of Rubjects is the ihih-shm (+ H) or “Ted Virtues 11 that 
is, the ten excellent precepts which the MahSyauist under¬ 
took to observe. These were not to kill* not to steal not 
to commit impurity, not to be false in language, not to be 
double-tongued* not to use bad language, not to use fine 
glossug speech, not to covet, not to be angry, not to take 
heretical views. 3 

The narrative in the Life with which we are now concerned 
gives us a very interesting picture of that strange people 
called by the Chinese Tahiti, Turk*. This people had 
a remarkable hut short career the main incidents of which 
are well known. In the 6 ib century of our era the Turks 
were slaves in the iron mines and forges of another tribe, 
the Juan-juan ox on the south of the Gold 

mono tain ne&r the modem Barkul They rebelled against 
their masters and were successful Their dash and prowess 
soon made them a power* and they hurried the surrounding 


i tfin-hki-cbj-kau, eh. L 

a Fe-hi^ttft-ti-cl]U*u)t>z]p dk 1 (No* toTSI), 
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regioM to the borders of Chin*. Then we find a kinjr in 
Cbioa sending an envoy to them in A. IX 645 and this is 
the first appearance of the Turks in Chinese history, i A 
few ( 24 ) years afterwards envoys from the rulers of Persia 
nod the Roman Empire arrived at the seat of government 
of these Turks.* About this time also the Wei king in 
China received and entertained magnificently a Turkish 
ambassador with a large suite at Ch'ang-an-foo and nave 
a princess to theEhaa in marriage. The splitting up of 
t e great Turkish boat occurred a few jJ, afw'ds, 
about ^the end of the sixth century, and the term ^West 
Turks, began to be used from that time. The power of 

* **£? ri P idl X ' mm * “tended from LiatHtun- 
to the West (Caspian) Sea, hot within little more thj 
twa centuries it passed away- 

The account of the Khan and his doing, here reminds 
one of descriptions of Persian chiefs in other books, nod 

?'* ^ “ SOnili rather Persian 

tl.aa Turkiik We see him, for sample, fits a satrap, 

a Jeraian Prefects Province,” practising his soldier, in 
hunting; and the chase is with him apparently a military 
e»m 3fc The “Thousand Spring was a P^deisos wiS 
p entJ i of * ater ' thicklj grown with trees and full of wild 
animals The pretty story in the Records about the deer 
m tbs place going about free and secure, adorned with 

^*£*2* She 7 ** Ehan did not bunt 
merely for the game to he taken. But the story may be 

KluSt !(“ 0,3 P ""‘” '«<■“ “■ "Mel,u,, 

in tJ,* r II ^ 0f tius eBStom we find mention by Ogilby 

L^aT^' f?***!*** **• of the month 

which m our Lent, the king goes to Abkurong 

whi?h Zrr ^ ?* ** *•* ^ to hunt, t 
which sport he spends several days, attended by some 

Umuaand, of people. At the ear, of those beasts w hich 
the king takes alive he hangs g 0 ] den ^ ^ 


* Joff ehiea-kMig.nift, di. 32 , p. 82 , 
Gibbon, Deeliu, sad F14 alii 
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engraven certain marks, and then setting them at liberty 
again, often he retakes them; nay some hare been taken 
who hare had the marks of king Tbamas, Tsmail Sefi, and 
other ancient princes." 1 

The Life represents the West Turks as fire-worshippers 
and as abstaining from the use of wooden seats on account 
of their reference for the element of fire inherent in wood. 
But here there is evidently a mistake. The Persians were 
fire-worshippers, hut we read of the Turks as worshipping 
tho u bhie heaven," their ancestors, and other objects, and 
as miners and blacksmiths they cannot have been tire* * 
worshippers. But it is acknowledged that some at least 
of the Turks, perhaps under Persian influence, became 
worshippers of fire; and a Turkish tribe, the Karakirghiz, 
although nominally Mahometan still adheres to rites of 
the ohl worship. 3 The Turks at the Su-she city sat cross- 
legged on mats or cushions because it was their custom. 
Out of consideration for the Chinese guest the Khan 
ordered a bench for him such as was used by Buddliist 
monks- In like manner the king of Hyrcan in 1566 
shewed courtesy to M' A. Jenkinson when the latter was 
presented to him. The king “kept bis court at that time 
in the high mountains in tents"; he was “richly apparelled 
with long garments of dike and cloth of golde imbrodered 
with pearls and stone," M* Jenkinson proceeds—“Thus 
the king with his nobilitie sitting in his pari lion with his 
lege across e, and perceifing that it was painefull for mo 
so to sit, his highnesse caused a stoole to be brought in 
and did will me to ait thereupon after my fashion." * 


' QgiUij** Fenie p 73. 
i Scbuyl^r h a Tnrki»tin VoL II. p. 13 J . 

* Hakluyt op. & p* 





CHAPTER TV. 

CS0AS I COKT B 
TAP.AS TO KAPIS. 

The i.cco H iit in the Hecorda proceeds to relate that from 
Bing-ghviil 4?r Thousand Spring! the pilgrim continued hi* 
journey Tfeitward and after going 140 or 15*0 Ji lie imvd at 
the city of Ta-fasiii. This city wu eight or nine it in circuit: 
here traders and Tartar? (ov r trading Tartars) from othef coun¬ 
tries lived pcli-mell; m natural products and climate the city 
much resembled Sti*shs, 

The lifrio-stiV of this pass&gd is undoubtedly the T^rus 
or Talas of several old writers and travellers. D^Eret* 
Bchneider t properly rejecting M. Saint-Martin p 3 identifieslion 
of Tarasp is disposed to place the site of the city near 
that of the present Auli£-:itn on the river Taras, and 
D F Schuyler is of the same opinion A This seems to be 
correct enough for practical purposes, but the old Taras 
[or Talas] was probably some miles to the south-east of 
the modem town Aulii-ata, It should be added that 
while the distance between Sit-shs and Taras in tins 
passage is 540 li the distance between the 8ui-ye city 
and Taras is given elsewhere as only 310 b- a 

Our narrative proceed mg tetJa na- that abova tea U to Lbe- 
sOnth of Taraj tv la a email 110 Luted tawn inhabited by abavis 
300 Ohinfsflp Theao hud originally been teion captive by 
the Tnrki and carried of to tide dietrfct: they had aftervrardd 


* Med. Rfc. YoL I. p, 19 note and p. 223 note, Sea Schuyler's 
IWkiaUn YoL II. p. 120, 

» T-aag Shu, dL 43 and Ml- 
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handed together and hid settled in rad fortiEed this toum: thej 
had then changed their style of drm for that of the Turks but 
they hid still retained thetr native speech and wmyi of Ufa, 

In connection Tvit.lt these statements it will be renaem* * 
bered that while Yuan-chuang was at So-she a Chinese 
envoy arrived and had audience of the Khan. This may 
have bean the envoy sent by the Emperor T'ai Tsung in 
A.D. 631 to obtain from the Turks the release of all their 
Chinese captives. In the time' of the Sni dynasty the 
Turks had invaded China, penetrating far into the country 
and carrying off many myriads of Chinese prisoners. It 
was to ransom these that the great Emperor sent his 
ambassador to the Khan in the year mentioned. The 
historian telle us that the number of men, women, and 
children released from captivity among the Turks on this 
occasion was above 30000. Among those thus happily 
restored to their homes were probably the 300 Chinese 
of this little town near Taras. * 

FALSHUI-CS‘ENU. 

Proog suing cm nil journey tsd gjoinj in a south-west direc¬ 
tion for shove 200 ii from the little CbineM town the pilgrim 
reached the Fai-ikm-th^w Or * White wsler city. 11 This waa 
six qt seven U in circuit, snd the district excelled Tarau in 
fertility of soO and in climate. 

Ae we learn from other sources this was a well-watered 
region with a nch fertile soil.* Long ago Remusat iden- 
tided this “White water city 51 with the ^Iafidjab* or 
fidjab” of Arabian writers, this name also meaning “White 
water,” 3 M. St Martin adopts this identification and it 
has been generally followed. Then this “lefidjab 17 has 
been declared to be the Sairam which is now, D* Bret- 
sebneider tells as, “a little town in Russian TurkesUo, 
north-east of Taskkeud and about 6^'i (but in another 


* ISmg-cbifln-kaag-mn, dt- 39 [Ting-T-ai Tinng"i ysir) 

* T-msg-aba th. 331- 

* R*ck. Ling. Tiirt- p. 286 . 
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place he 13) English milea east of Ghimke^d-" 1 it 
is pei-haps better, however, to find tha represented re of 
the Pai-8hui* *ch i £ng of Yuan-chu&ng in ths modern Man- 
kent This towcij which is also called Ak-su or u White 
water,” is about 15 mile* to the north-east of Ohimkend- 
This last town i> also regarded by some as being on or 
near the Site of the “White water clfcy r ” 


EUNG-Yfr 

Contuiiimg to irmvd wutlMMat our ytigrim went on from 
^Whit# wmUx* city for more than 300 ft and airbed ml the dty 
a* Kung-ya (|f wbich wmiiive or at* ft is circuit. 
In thi» district the dowca md mirthea had m rich loamy toil 
and were denis:ly covered with foretls*. 

Of this city no one seams: to know anything - and even 
the name is not quite certain as instead of Kmig-jfl we 
fimt in one authority Kung<hmg {$ It » probable, 

however, that this Utter form is only a freak of a copyist 
anti that the former is the correct reading. As we find 
Ch'uan<h'eng {% ft) or “City of the spring (or springs}" 
given as the name of this city we are probably justified 
in regarding fCunff-yv as standing for the Turkic word 
Kuyu which denotes a ire U or spring, the native name of 
the city befog Kuyu-sha.hr. It is remarkable that the 
Fang-chib here does not mention the “White water city" 
and makes Kunp-yii to be above 200 ti to the south-w^st 
of Taras or half the distance given by the pilgrim 


KTJ-CHm-KAK. 

Our pilgrim ant pwtodi to relate that a joumy of 40 or 
„ h "T frw “ *™f *£ «ty brought him to the country of 
Asi-'-A^-iw* or kim (K 0 if}, Tbi* country wu abort 1000 8 

*«* »*#h fcrtfs, S dense vegetation 
ud fruiti and lavm iu gnat luiBri«n«: grape* wen (bought 
moeh of although pfcotiM Tb*» were a hundred odd riba* 


1 Med. Rea. VoL L p, 74 and IL p, ?4. 
Torkritao I. p. 76 and 603. 

* Ha T. L eh. 380, 


8ao abo Schuyler'* 
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■nd tom» ^ with ill own ^renior; but nltboogb tk* Upwpi 
ud their diitricti were mutually mdepondent ud diitiQd poli¬ 
tic*! diritioDf yet the coUccUta name for ■!! «u the * AVdW- 
Jtcim Country, 11 

Of a district in this region bearing the naum Xu-chib- 
kan* perhaps pronounced like Xujikkeud T little if anything 
seems to be known beyond what is recorded here by our 
author. 1L Stint-Martin, however writes of Nu-ckih-k&n 
thus—*Noua retrouvons induhitaleniettt ee lieu dans la 
Nmtdjkgh (pour Noudjkend) mentionnce par le Mesalek* 
slabs ar entre Taras et Khodjend* ma is sans indication 
precise quant u 1'tiu placement" * 1 This Nujkend, it has 
been suggested f may possibly represent the Turkic com¬ 
pound Kujababkeud, meaning Hhe territory of the nobles** 
a restoration which seems to suit our pilgrim's description. 

CHE-SHIH (TASHK END), 

The pilgrim goes on to it it* tbit from Nu-chUi'Irsn going 
vert above SDQ U he came to lbs CktMhih country. Thi* w« 
above 1000 h In circuit reaching on the wwt to the Sir for Tt} 
river, being greater in extent from north to south than from 
east to w«t: m natural products and dimate it iu Hire Ku- 
dtib-ksa: iti cities and town* were soma tens ID Dumber, each 
with iU Own chief mafiitiatn asd withe ut any general chief, but 
all i object to the Turks. 

The country here described has been long ago correctly 
identified with the modern Tashkcnd, Our pilgrim calls 
it Che shih f$g If), as we arc told to read the characters, 
or Chesh, This is evidently the Che-thi (Jf iS 1 ) 3 of earlier» 
writers with its capital Chtrckih (# jfc) : the latter 
D t Birth's M Tjadj t fl U also used to designate the country,* 
The name is also written Che~Aik (|5 4) ft* capital 
Ch^Ae (jfj Jfj, and some western writers cal| the capital 
“SdreL" The river of this country is here called Shi or 
Ye (j|) short for IVp? or th® Jasartea Another 


i Julieo LEI. p. £76. 

a T s ung-chiio-k*Bg-mup A Ms T. L ck r 838 sad 389, 

1 Nwchwortc op. c. a TO. 
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transcription is Yao-sha m m* * ■the river is also 
known as the Sihon and the Syr-dark. On entering China, 
ire rend in one treatise, it is called Chia-chu, $•), but 
another account makes Ckcn-thu to be a river of Tash- 
kend alone, 1 

A note to our text tells us that the Chinese for Chesh 
kuo was Shik(,Gi-huo. The fact that the word Tash anH 
its equivalent Shih mean a stmt or stone has led to some 
rather fanciful writing about this country. Thus Alberuni, 
who makes the philosophic remark that names of countries 
“change rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with 
a different language occupies a country, 0 adds—“Their 
tongues frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer 
them into their own language, as is. e g the custom 
of the Greeks, Or they keep the original meaning of 
the names and try a sort of translation, but then they 
undergo certain changes. So the city of Shlsh, which 
has its came from the Turkish language, where it is called 
Tfish'kand, Le., Stone-city, is called Stone-lower in the 
book ysaypctffo.* 1 The Geography here mentioned is that 
by Ptolemy (about A. D. 150) who tells of a d atone tower" 
on the road 1 of the caravans between India and Serica; 
hut other vritera place the tower at the starting point 
of the caravans proceeding to the conn try of the Seres. 
M. St, Martin considers that this identification of Tash¬ 
kent! with Ptolemy's “Stone tower" the Turns lapidea of 
later geographers, is not “aaos beaucoup do probability" 
But serious objections have been made to tins identification 
and probably it is now abandoned. The Turns lapidea 
as it appears in old maps is far to the south or south-east 
of Tasbkend, the district of Old Tashkent}. Moreover, 
not to mention any more objections, Tashkent!, as has been 
pointed out by others, is always a city nr district, never 
a fort or tower, 5 M- St Martin repeats the statement 


i fsag-iliD, eh, m. 

> VoL L p. 298. 

* fiea Fiquier Op, e. p. 2|, 
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that Tashkent! means ^atone castle/' while B r BretschneiOer 
sajs it means M stone city** * 1 and gi?es “atony country" 
as the translation of our Chesh. But there does not 
seem to he anything in the accounts of the city and district 
to justify the use of the epithets “stone* or “stony/ 1 The 
land was noted for its fertility and its grain crops made 
it the granary of the country: among iis products are 
enumerated cotton, silk* woollen stuffs and articles of 
leather. In Old Tashkend the dwelling-houses are alt 
made of mud, and the mosques and other stone buddings 
are built of what we may call second-hand stones. 1 The 
oames given to the city and district hate a different ex¬ 
planation* and represent a proper name. This was the 
personal name of one of the nine members of a powerful 
family of the Gc-tl or Tue-chih (j| nation. The heat! 
of the family* the eldest brother, was chief of the clan the 
members of which were known by their territorial designa¬ 
tion (0£f fj)* that being the name of their original 

home north of the K l i-lien or Celestial Mountains. When 
conquered fey the Hiung-nu (or p as some writers tell ns, 
by the Turks), and driven away from their native region* 
they descended to the country between the Ts'ung-Ling 
and the river Gxus* occupying Kang-kh (Samarkand) and 
all the surrounding country. The head of the clan ruled 
in Samarkand and the other chiefs had principalities round 
about Lha metropolitan State, Shih or Chesh or Task 
being the personal name of the hr other who ruled over 
the district hearing this name. We even find Che*she 
described as Kang-ktl or as a part of that country. In 
the 6^ and 7 th centuries also we find this district called 
the An (f£) Country, An being the name of another of 
the Shao-wn brothers, but this did not supplant the other 
name- Thus Shih-kuo and Toshkend denote the country 
or domain of Shih or Tash* 3 

J JuCi'n III. p. 27 $: Med. Res. Yol. II, pig. Eft et *1 

1 Hfillwald’a Central&sien S. Mh B61* 397: Baber lutr. p, XL. 
Sm also Schd yler'fl Tcnkutau rA. 3. 

1 T'ang-ih-j L & - Sut-ihu, eh. B3: Ma T. L L c* In the Sui*sim 
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BETWEEN TASKKBNB AND SAMARKAND, 

We now come to a part of the pilgrim's narrative which 
presents some serious difficulties. He relates that— 

“From tki* * (•- e. the Old Tashkent country) to the Fti-ha* 
country ">uth~et4 it abort 1000 ii." Tim eauutry, which f« 
abovft 4000 !i in circuit, wa* unrounded by mountain* on all 
tides: it had a rich productive *0il with tiower* and fruiu >n 
great quantity, and it produced sheep and liorsca; i* w** windy 
And coW and the people ant itout-hiarted: in ipeoch they 
differed from other countries ana they were iH-feelored. Yor 
■ome tens of year* the county had been without a *overtigo, 
ind the local chief* struggled for inferiority! their district* and 
cities were determined by river* (J|[) and natural defence*. 

The country which Tuan-chuang hers calls Fei-han bas 
been identified with Ferghana, corresponding in some 
measure to the present Khanate of Khokand. Ferghana 
became known to the Chinese in the second century B-C. 
by the name Ta-yuan (jz its capital being Kuei-shan 
. ij Jj' 1 , probably pronounced Kusau, 1 Another old name 
for the country was KU-so (g &) but this is perhaps 
only the name of the capital slightly altered. 1 In later 
times we find the country called Fo-hatt Jf) or (gift if) 
and ife-hati-wa {# ff 11). and PoJo-iifl (j& & IS), a^d in 
A.X). 744 the Chinese imposed on it the designation N<n$- 
yvw {'$ ££).* The modern Chinese name is ffuo-han 
(^gr S'!, in Cantonese Fok-han> which apparently represents 
the word Ferghana,* 

Wow the pilgrim does not expressly state that be actually 
visited Fei-bau, but some readers of the Records have 
understood him as describing it from personal observation, 
while others regard him as writing from hearsay. There 


and the Wei-ihu 104 tbe lumtmt of tfro kin^ of thii reunify 
t Shi or itove, but ^ dcici uui belong to liie Sbaci-^u cl mi. 

i Bhl b^kt, fi, Id thU wark K«u|ku. it placed £000 li raurtii- 

’wtat frum Ti-ymui. Cfriea Hftn-shti cA. 9€. 
i M* T* L bh. m 

i T^ag-sha,. cA. 2 i T'Mg-chitn-kauff-ina eh. 20 t 44, *nd 48. 

* Tft-ch'ip^-i-t'uDi bik t eh, B 61 : Isi-ko-veu-piRo^ th. S. 
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are several circumstances in tits narrative which seem to 
indicate that he did not visit the country called Ferghana. 
Thus he makes Fei-bau to be 1000 It south* * east from 
Ta-skkend, and this is double the distance, given in the 
T'ang-sbu and other works, of Ferghana from Tashkeud. 
Then be describes bis Fei-ban as having mountains on all 
sides, but Ferghana was free from mountains os the west 
aide Moreover he represents the country as having been 
for above a score of years is a state of anarchy, an active 
rivalry for chieftainship going on among the various cities. 
But we know from Chinese history that within a few years 
Ot the pilgrim’s visit to this region there was a king of 
Ferghana, that the king was murdered by the West Turks, 
and that be was succeeded on the throne by his sou. 1 
The royal family belonged to the great SLao-wu clan. 
Thus we are apparently justified in regarding Yuiin- 
chuaug’s account of the country os information derived 
from persons living outside nf the district described. 

The narrative proceeds— 

From this (i. *. Pei*ban) gain# west above 1000 li one comes 
(or, tbe pilgrim came) to the Su-tx-h-tfUit conn try. Tht* be 
describes Jis being 1400 li in circuit with the She (-lexanet) 
river c» in east, The SAe river mu in tbe north end of the 
Ts'ting. Li tig end ion norli-wtit a great muddy rapid ntn^m. 
In mttunil product* end popular wav* Su tH-^-se nc resembled 
TaahLead: there wu a icing but he wu under the Turk*. 

The name of the country here transcribed Su-tu-Jkie-na 
($ ^ jgi gfi,) was perhaps a Sanskrit word like Stttyshau 
meaning “happy,” “easily satisfied'*, or Sutriskna which 
means “dry," “thirsty, 1 ' It is apparently the same name 
which is transcribed Su-tu-rhifi-ni (0 flp gj [J?), Sn-tui- 
sha-na, and Soh-lu-sTtfrna. Another name for tbe district 
was Ka-pu'tan-ita ph $>), and it was catted by the 

Chinese the “Tung Ts'ao (#f fj) Country,” Ts‘ao being 
one of the Slmo-wu brothers.* This is evidently the “Se- 


1 T‘*ng.*hn 1, o.: Ma T. LI. t 

* T'wjfr.shu, 1. e.: Mu T. J. ], c. 
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trenshteh^ of Ibn HaukaJ who says the country 1ms no 
navigable river but has “running streams and fountains 
and meadows and grovel with mines of gold* * silver, cop¬ 
peras and sal-ammoniac. “It is a mount as nous region, 
bounded on the east by part of Ferghana; on the west 
by the borders of Samarkand: on the north by Chajo 
(i. e. Tashkend); on the south it lies near Kish/ 11 iL 
St, Martin identifies the district with the Osmshna or 
Satmshna of M mu I man writers, the modem Uratupe or 
Urat^S the Ura-Tube of our maps;- The identification 
is evidently practically correct* and the distance and 
direction of Ufa-Tttbe agree with the pilgrim's account. 
But the Life* which does not mention Fd-han. makes 
Yuan-chuang go from Taabkcud direct to Sutrieban which 
it places 1000 U west from Tashkend. Here there is 
evidently a mistake due apparently to the accidental 
omission of Fei-han. In some Chinese works Sntrisban 
is placed 500 I/,® and in some 400 fi* to the west of 
Ferghana and adjacent to Taslikend on the north. 

The narrative in the Records proceeds— 

Ki>rLh-we*t: from the Stitriihsn country von enter a great desert 
destitute of uattr and vegetation, a vwfc blank where utdy hy 
following the mauataini and ob wiring the tbeletcus can tho 
nuna be directed. Going above 600 ft you rea&b the Sa-mei- 
AflJI country. 

The Lite agrees with this account in representing the 
pilgrim as going north-west from Sutriahan 500 li through 
a great gaudy desert to the Sa-mei(or mo j-kan country- 
This is, as has been shown long ago, the Samarkand of 
history* Now it is quite true that there is a great sandy 
desert to the north-west of the Ura-Tube country, but one 
could not reach Samarkand going north-west from that 
country, M. St. Martin does not help us here for ho 
carelessly make. 1 ! the pilgrim put Samarkand to the sotith 


1 Orifinli] Giognpby (ta. OnAsky) pi. B6i. £63, 
i Jalien IIL p. m 

* T"tliLjj“£h]h-lsao L t 

* Tang-ibu h L t 
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of Sutmhan or Ura-Tube. His- words on this subject 
are^DAuratepe on Asrouchna h Samarkand la distance 
eat d*emirons 45 lienea au end-sod ouest: Hiouen-thsang 
marque BOO (37 lie ties) do Sou-tou-li-se-na k Sa*im*kkn 
en merchant an sud." * 1 In a note to tbs passage with 
which we are now engaged JuLien apparently mates a 
mistake in stating that M. St Martin would substitute 
for the north-west of the test Bretschnenler 
quotes thia note and declares the change to be unnecessary. 
He P however, g^ts osar the difficulty of the text by cutting 
out the important but puzzling words “going above 500 li 
you come to the Sa-mzi-t&n country” A traveller proceed¬ 
ing to Samarkand from Ura-Tube would perhaps go north-* 
west a$ far as Jizak and then turn south-west* performing 
a journey of about 120 miles* The fact tliat Yuan-chuang 
doea not seem to have known of the springs of bad brackish 
water in the northern part of the desert he describes 
might lead one to think that if he made the journey 
between the two places he skirted the southern side of 
the desert This inference would be strengthened by the 
mention of mountains and of cour^ by the direction 
mentioned, t iz, north-west 

But taking all circumstances into consideration we must 
rather decide to regard the whole passage boginning 
with— y From this above 1000 ti to Feihan” and ending 
with “going above 500 U you come to 3a-mei-k&u F ' to be 
an account obtained from others, and not the result of a 
personal visit We should, accordingly, perhaps regard 
the pilgrim as going direct from Tashkend to Samarkand, 
From this point of view our text must be regarded here 
as defective, and the last clause of our passage should 
read—From Tashkend going above 500 U south-west ho 
came to the Sa-mei-kan country,' The distance seems to 
bo too abort, but we find that it agrees with accounts 
given in. other Chinese works. 1 


I jQlitu in p , sts. 

1 e. g. in the T£2f*3hu L c. 




SAMARKAND, 


Tbfc country at which Ytimn-dmang m* arrived is 
called by hi eh Sa-mo (Of itieiykin (or kan) CHfL It * 
name which has beau taken to represent “Samarkand" 
We may, however, regard the region indicated by the 
term “'Siniokan country" to he identical with the Samar¬ 
kand district without holding that the two names are 
identical. According to popular accounts the name Samar¬ 
kand was derived from an Arabian hero and was not 
given to the city in this district until about A. D, 643. 
In Chinese literature this name does not appear until the 
time of the Mongols- It was introduced by them and it 
was explained as an Arabian word mtouiog/fltf-ftitfi (^fi 0) 
that is* bustling, full of life, thronged} 

A note to our text tells us that *he Samokan country 
wa* called in Chinese hio (J gjj) which is the 

KJarg and K^ng-kU Kuo of the Han and other h La tones- 
This K^&ng-kii territoiy bad been at one time a large region 
embracing the districts since known as Ferghana* K obis tan, 
Tashkent Samarkand, and other States.’ But it had 
become split up among several members of the Sh&O-wu 
olan^ and in tho beginning of the seventh century A. li¬ 
the K'ang country was, roughly speaking, that region 
hounded on the north by the Ohasli (or Tash) kingdom, 
on the east by Kohistan h on the south by Kesh, and on 
the west by Bokhara* 

Up to Yuan-chuang's time K fc ang seems to hare been 
the only name by which this country was known to the 
Chinese generally. Other names had been introduced into 


■ Sm tb* CbiQg^ting-r^D-ihih-yu-ckjQ (Sfc jE 7C jfe f5 JB) e* 4 P hat 

«e *J*o db. 6. 

i It wta originally, however, a imatl itite kept in restraint by 
lift Yue-chib ftietac’} on the toulh lad by the Butng-nii on the cast, 
and iti bahabitanu were nomadi See Shih-cki R cL 123. Kangtii 
wu one of Atokm a i outlying Province* which he propoted to hind 

over to EnnlJfl 
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Ute^ore but they could oot be said to bare beet, gene- 

ih V* * nacnBs was Sam clean 
Mf «) the saae with that used by Yuan-chuMg, an d 

another was A™ (or flUfiHrin (j$ X Jf). neither of 

Zi ?J C T CeipIaiLed ''' After Yuan-chuang's time 
we fcad other names such as Sin-sun-tea* <* rji - T} » nd 

£Tt2M***> and the3B ^*2^3 

for the Ttu-kiali Semez-kand meaning “Fat land/’i 
is another form of the word for fat and the Simaukin 
mentioned abore may also mean Fat-Land. But Sie-mi- 
T™ 15 als 0 interpreted as meaning Sun-Land from 
Sams one of the names for the Sun in Arabic. This last 

Si f\®™L * "T WritCrS “ a designation for 
Ta Jikend rather than for Samarkand. The interpretation 

already mentioned as gi^en for the name Samarkand ap¬ 
parently takes the Sanskrit form Samara-kanda as the 
correct one The word Samara means a con**,™/ * 
JJodang together, and k uan-dmang’s Samokao may be for 

another Sanskrit word with a similar meaning ri*. Sam*- 
gajui 

/^l Dld ot this country is Sn-h,6 

(* Wy “at it, Su-haJc or Sugat, supposed by some to be 
for the Sogd of old writers.* It is at least doubtful, 
howerer, whether this was the city which afterwards became 
known as Samarkand. In other Chinese writers Snhak 
was only One ol the royal cities of this country.* With 
these the capital has other names such as dfitfi (M is 
and Pi-t^an JJg) in the La rani land (j|g jg jg| 

!**“£ fo* s«»try of Stowed m being 

ibuo or I7QQ h m await, gre ater ^ ^ to w#t * 

„ ' eh. 291: ’Pnng-chieo-king-iim e*. 30 (T'e*g T**i 

J‘ J Wi T '** amattBiMi ^ fi«* Si-fanyOjUto, * the 

hud« ror Si-uwnkxL 

aw S tL M t i ^ Y oJl J l p ’ 76 “*"■ P- 77 ' 131 ■»* Tot iLp.bg, 

256 See olio Schuyler'. TurkisUn VcL I. p, 336. 

* Cb-in-Sbn. eh, 97: ShmIm. ck SB. Hid*, Subnet* op.«. S. Sf 
hw-Sie i. elio given ta a dty of the TinUnd ee entry. 

* M. T. t dt 339. 

4 Cb'ien Hu-Sbu eh. 96: J'un^ekieti-kitms-m^ eh, 4. 
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cotnrra^r of cheea. 


from to .oath- It. capita ibo™ SO h m circ^t, 
eicewingb .troog mid with * lwg* popuUium. Ttm wjotry 
w * gnat commercial entrepot, ™ rery to-l*. ***ofldfcg 
io tre « and flowcre, » 0 d yielding mwy fin* h™ ?*- «' 
bmtitmnta were iltulfol craftsmen, smart and energetic. AD tbe 
Hu (1») Stale, regarded this ■“** tod f w r* 

ju S institution. their model. Tbe kdfn™ * »«">' 
aD d coet.gr and ww obeyed by ^ ^hbo-^ rtat^ Ee 
bad a splendid army the moil of bu toldterti bting 
, r ,. v nr Talc i* ifi.’i Rijn, These w<!« men of ardent valour, 

Sfi^k!r«aih „ . **« ta* » ** *** -» 

tgsiuat whom do foe cosld iUnd in combat 
The term Che ka of this passage i* evidently » icreigu 
word and it is interpreted in other books as meaning 
Chau-sh, ±). “soldier" or W‘ Bat another 
supposition is that it stands for Chalak, the naioe of a 
town to the north-west of tbe city of Samarkand. The 
■district in which Chalak lay was at this time famed for 
it* tall strong men who were much sought after as tidier*. 
The characters read Che-ka, however, seem rather to sUnd 
for a word like Tajik*, the name of a country. 

The Life represents the people ot Samokan as being 
Tire-worshippers. Other accounts describe them as being 
Buddhists in the math and seventh centuries although 
they worshipped also the gods of other religions and their 
own ancestors. They probably were not all Fire-worshippers, 
but they were evidently haters and persecutors of Buddhism 
at the time of Yuan-chuaug’s visit There were two mo¬ 
nasteries in the capital and when the young Brethren of 
Yuao-chuang'a party went to perform thaiv religious ser¬ 
vices in one of these the people drove them out and burned 
lUe monastery. The king, however, punished the evil-doers 
and heard ihe pilgrim expound Buddhism and extol Buddha, 
and even allowed him to hold a religious public service 
for the ordination of Brethren to serve in the monasteries. 

This king was the head of the Shao-wu clan and the 
name of the particular branch to which be belonged was 


i T- .ng .ahii, 1, ft, flere the word i* written Hi SR- 
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Wen (jjy. * 1 The Western Turks had at this time gained 
the ascendancy in these regions and had become all- 
powerful. Policy and ambition made this king wed a 
daughter of the Turkish royal family and the result was 
that the Samokan (£‘aag) country became a vassal to the 
West Turks, In the year A..D. 631 ihe long sent an 
embassy to Hhina praying to be received as a vassal, but 
the Chinese Emperor for wise and patriotic reasons de¬ 
clined to accede to ihe request? 

The words here rendered “looked on death as going 
back to their kindred” are Shih stu-ju-Zuci (id % g^j. 
The expression means that the Ci\e M men regarded death 
as a. natural erent, as a return to the stale from which 
they had come It is a literary phrase and is sometimes 
varied by the addition of cJiuwy '‘the end." 

Before continuing the narrative of his journey towards 
India our pilgrim proceeds to give short accounts of 
several countries in the region around Samel:an and con¬ 
nected with that country. His information about these 
districts was probably obtained from living authorities 
during hie stay at the capital of S&mokan (or Samarkand), 
Commencing with the first country in a southerly direction 
lie tells us i bat 

"South-east frdna EimarWfliid yem go to the Mi-mo-Aa £jjjf ^ JO 
aoanlrj^ Tlii* coimUy> whkh wt£ *j tailed in the ni Olid Lei nE n 
wai 400 or 500 H lb circcit, tong from north to loath sad nfcmre 
from east to wtiL In the product! of fc the trad mud the 
of tbE people it resembled Susok&it. 

The Life does not mention this place and Ymn-c&uang* 
it will be seen, does pot tell us how far it was from 
Sam ok am In ether Chinee? booth its situation is described 
as bring 100 Ji to the Hputb or south-east of Samarkand, 
600 li from Ura-Tube on the north-west (a mistake for 
north-east) and 200 K from Kmh on the south-west or 
according to one authority 400 li from Kesh on the south.* 


1 'Wri'Sho, ch* 1031 

1 lynnf-chien-kMng-mDj ck- 30 : Ping Shq L c. 

1 T'ug'rim, L 1>nng-<!hi]i-liic p 1 t: Mi T. I. L i 
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l OCa KINGDOM & OT TSAO. 


A not! to our text tells us that the Chinese same for 
Mimoho was Mi’s country. Mi being another 

eeion of the Shao-wu clan* Its foreign name also is giren 
elsewhere as W 3|?) and it probably was some¬ 

thing like Maimak or Memagk From other source we 
learn that the capital, the name of which was Po-si-tc 
r'S* «l f*-\ was about two If in circuit and was on tae 
west side of the Na-mi (ft «) ^ ver ‘ country wkoh 

was fonaerlv- a part of the great K'ang kingdom fell into 
the hands of the West Turks while Yusn-chuang was on 


his pilgrimage,' 

M. Saint-Martin identifies Mira oho with Houghton or 
Ma^hin, * *i 38 lieucs de Samarkand vers Test en incliimnt 
au stid."* This town, the Maghian of our maps, ib much 
too far from Samarkand if we accept the statement that 
Mimo was 100 Zi or about twenty miles from that place 
MUghian is about sixty miles south-east from the site ot 
old Samarkand which was a little to the north and north¬ 
west of the present city. 

The narrative in the Records continues— 

From thii [goingl north yow wtitb at the A* <Si or AoJ-pu- 
tan-iui Dg J&l ™*mtry, 

A note to the teat tells rt> that the Chinese name for 
tbir country was kingdom of Ts’ao, who was 

anoher brother of the Shao-wu family. This information, 
howler, is unsatisfactory as there were at this time m 
this region four Ts'ao kingdoms, known as East, Middle, 
’West Ts'ao and Ts'ao simply. Of these the first cor¬ 
responded to the Sutrishan or Ura-Tcbe district, which, 
as has been seen, was also called Kaputana, The Ts'ao 
of the note was apparently understood to include the 
Middle ud West 3Vap- 

When the narr&t^e spates that * north from this 1 ' you 
go to Katana the wrd this ia apparently to be taken 
rta TBeanlife Sfliaokaa* In the Faig-cbih the direction is 


1 TpDf-eh*B-kathg-iiiu eJt 40 Twg T^i Toaf f It* yj 

* Jnlien III; p. t&O. 
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given as North-west and this is perhaps right it Saint 
Martin takes the words “from this" to refer to ot 

Maghiaa. and supposes the Kaputa.ua country to he a oitr 
“Eebond" about the situation of which nothing is known. * 1 
But it is better to understand oar author as g*. 

markand as the point of departure; and the Kaputsa* 
country is then probably represented by the present Mitu 
and the surrounding district. The Ttfao country, we are 
told, was to the north-west; of Kang-irfi and Middle Ts-ao 
to its north. Mi tan is about thirty miles north-west from 
the modem Samarkand and in the district which include* 
Cbalak once famous for its good soldiers. 

Our author continues hi? account_ 

Going west from tfiii country for above 300 ctnu to the 

orKa-toM-ni-ka (jj & fa fjpi coontry. 

Io other treatises we find this name written A'imhuiml 
m <$ ® E) KusnuniL? The Chinese name, W6 ^ 
told m a note to our teat was Ho(fi)-kuo, the kingdom 
of Ho, another scion of the Shao-wu clan. The gre*t 
Buddhist monk named gangha, who came to China in 
A*D. 660. declared himself to be a native of this country, 
and claimed to be a member of the Ho family.* 

M. Saint Martin supposes the Kusaunik of our author 
to be the ‘Koschamth or Kothania" halfway between 
Samarkand and Bokhara. The Life, which has omitted 
all mention of Mimoha and Kaputana makes Kuaaonik to 
be abase 300 U west from Samokao, This, I think, is 
also the meaning of the passage in cur teat; and about 
60 miles west of Samokan, or north-nest from Samarkand, 
wonid bring us to the neighbourhood of the modern Phaj- 
sharuba district. 

Our text proceeds— 

From this country, tbsj i* ippirouUy. j* ^ 

300 U to iLc £5:) coaniry. 


1 Julies III. p, £01, 

1 T* L c*. £38; T*og-*hu t cJL SSL 

a Snii^-k*o-ftti3g-c!iTi«.p 3 eft 18. 
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Tis note te the text tells ns that the Chinees name 
for d* comtrj ° r “Eaet-Au 

Vme *.. n » as we biTS smq, was the t ‘“ ae ot otie 
(Wot broken,, afld (U> « * 

we principality- -Hoft-hun was only fi P 8 ? * nd ™ 
tlted the “Small ««»Uy.- » -M soulh of IS. *W" 
met, Odd it. capital bad the tamo »•“» a'><> 
r, {fl n a^-i amJ probably pronounced like Abakan 

or°Kbagai? M. Saint-Martin identities thi& dLstr ‘ ct wlt ^ 
that the modern Kermineb or Kerminah, and be =s 

probably nearly correct, 

■West from Hflii-tea 400 & m d» Pe*^A If *6) eoenlry. 

This country which, a note to our text tells n*, w« 
called by the Chinese the -Middle An kmgdom is placed 
bY tte T'ang-Sbn 100 li to the southw est of lioh-hen, 
if is the country which is called Mtt-mi {fc #1 m »*• 
h Jks and it 2 also called the An and the Qmt An 
kingdom- For the Pu-hoh of our text we dud 
/* ea\ and these two probably represent an original bke 
SkTor Bokhara M-8«nb-Martin and 
identify the country ’sritk tie modem Bokhara, flU 
are doubtless right; but the Bdkh of 
parent!? to the north of the present city and oistnct of 

Bokhara, 

Our author eonturuee'— 

yfOB i this coostij (i.*. Bokb) *ert store 400li i* tbs F»k-ti 
i-ffi jfc) COOBtrJ- , . . 

Him is the reading of the A, B, and D texts, u 
stead of FaM the C text baa S**)-* in ou place end 
fffc (or Mu ,&)4i in another. Zkn the Life, which afeo 
reads JWi-fi, reduces the distance from Both from 4OT 
to 10© ii. The usual note to the text tells us t a_ 
Chinese name fur the country was *Hm-an-kuo “ 

An kingdom.” In the T*aag-Shu wo find the abo^e m 


i M» T. L l «■; T'sng-Shn, 1. c. 

* Ms T. L L c-‘ TwaR-Sbe, U 
i JokA IIL p. 9»; MeA Ke*. VoL It p. «S- 
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tor given as the name of one of the nine Shao-;wu 

chiefs; and it also mentions a SVft district in this region. 1 
Taking fhh* *ti as the reading we may regard this trails - 
cription as possibly representing a name like Fbpteir St. 
Martin finds the modem rep res mutative of Fah-ti in Batik, 
U lieu situc aur la droite de I'GiUBr k one trentalne de 
lieuea an eud-ouest de Bcmkhara.” Bat we should probably 
regard the Di4i of our text as having bad a situation in 
the neighbourhood of the present DarganaU district on 
the west side of the Oaq& This Fa-ii (or Sn-ti) is per¬ 
haps the principality designated Nia&-na-ija or Wu-na*$a 
(J| or Hi which was to the west of the Oxns about 
400" li South-west from the An country^ 

The narrative proceeds— 

From this, that ls p Fsk-ti it in over 600 H soulfa-west to the 

(It m I K to) country. Thii Ihj ali}op tbs 

hauler of the Oille being SO or 30 H <AeL to Wett and above 

500 H north to south- 

M. Saint Martin substitutes nortii-MMst for the south-west 
of thin passage, and he is doubtless rights All the texts, 
however, have wulh-west and the Life has west^ but the 
TSmg-Slra places this country 600 It to the north-west of 
Sttrti (Fa-ti). In the B, G, and D texts there is a Chinese 
note to the text which contains only the words for u m 
Ghinese, 1 * but A supplies the name which had dropped 
cut This is JfuiMiwfilt this kingdom of Muosin 

(or stiff), one of the princes of the Sh&o-wu family. The 
country here called or Ehorismika(?) has 

been identified with the modem Khanate of Khiva cor* 
responding to the Khamsin or Ehoraxm of ancient authors 4 
fn the Tting-Shu and Kuc-lt %) *» 

given us synonyms for Hua-sin, and the country is described 
as being south of the Oxus and as having bullock-waggons 

1 Tanj-SHu 1 a 

1 Mi T. L L tL: ‘Fung -chit- Jiao, L c. In thi Kui-Sha L t, Wn- 
da-ku. (or-gi) is one of Uie Skio-wtf priia-cu^ 

1 J alien LLL p. '£&. 

* 1I«L Bmm, II. iu 91. 
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KA&AHNA. 


which were used bj travelling merchants, 11 In aome of 
the lists of the Shao-wu princes the name Brio-sin does 
not occor. 


EASANNA. 


Ho pilgrim now resumes the narr&tife of his journey- 
He relates that 

from thi Samokm country he went wmth-w«t above 300 U to 
the Ed-whwas-tut or Kma *una f|i Sg wmitry, Thia wm 
1400 or 1500 & in circuit and it raembltd Samarkand in its 
oaturaJ prodncts and the ways and enitonu of the people. 

All texts and the Fang-chi] i seem to agree in the read¬ 
ing “from Samokan/ * 1 but the Life makes the pilgnm 
proceed from Kharesm. This* however, is undoubtedly 
wrong and quite impossible* Id the Chinese note to our 
text we ar^ told that the Chinese name for this country 
was the kingdom of Shih, another of the 

nine Sbao-wu chiefs. From other sources we leant that 
the country was called also JKVstfia ^) and K L e-shih 

a which are perhaps only different forms of a name 



like Kesh* This is perpetuated in the modern name of 


the district* Keab* derived directly perhaps from the name 


of the city At-dtftfe £) which was built in the T Lb cen¬ 
tury. The capital, corresponding to the present Sbahr-i- 
sebti or 8hehr h lay about ten li south of the Tu-vw m *) 
Eiver * Tbs is probably the present KasJhka-daria “on 
which tho city is founded," Kesb was formerly a depen- 
dopey of KangkU which lay 240 li to the north of it 


THE IRON PASS. 
Our pilgrim's narrative proceeds— 


From Kjtth he proceeded ioulh-w^ Above EO0 ft and entered 
1 TW»ge at mcnintaJni. Hire hu path VU a narrow niky track; 
them w?rt no inhabitants and little gra*» or water. Travelling 


1 T^tnf-Sha, 1, C. 

I T'ang-Shu, V c. 

a Mid. VoL II p. SET3- 
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•rnoug the hill* * in a woth-e^t <Wtie„ fa* above 300 li be 
either ude 18 a very high predpitow mountain. Although there 

1“ , nlr " W ia ft thi ' kBti11 “ msecenible. The rocks 

which rue up on both tidei are of ib iron colour; w b<n the 
***** wen set up they *«rre also strengthened with iron, and 
numerou, »m*]j iron bolls were suspended on then:. The mine 

nature^ *™ *"**' ^ 019 Pai * on fte ‘ XlUQt of iU inpregnabla 

iuan-chuang apparently went from g eBt to tl|e fle - ^ 

hourhood of tha place now called Ghuzar Fort, and then 
turning south-east followed the Ghuzar river until ho 
reached the Iron Pass, Hut the Life does not mate any 
mention of the change of direction from south-west to 
south-east The words for PAlthough there is a narrow 
path are in all my texts Sui-yit-hsia-chino (fir *■ r* an 
butyulien s text seems to have had instead of sui the 
word It {*!). So his translation of the clause which seems 
to me better souse is—“Biles (he. the “deux monies 
paraHeles ) ne sent adpartai qne P st nn sentier qni «jt 
Jort Strait, et, on outre, htsriase de precipices.'’ ’But one 
does net see how there could be “precipices," and tni is 
the correct reading. 

In I> Bretschneider’s learned treatise, to which reference 
is so often made in these pages, the reader will hud much 
m farm a turn about the Iron Pass (or Gate). 1 It is the 
Buzgofa-Kaana nr Goat-house of the Hindus an! it is 
known by other names. According to some its width 
ranes from 40 to 60 feet and it is about two miles in 
length: a stream flows through it and it contains a Tillage: 
The Life represents the actual gate as being made of the 
raw iron of the mountains plated with iron and furnished 
with iron bells, and hence, according to it, came the mama 
of the pass or rather Gate. But the pilgrim used min 
in the sense of Pass or Passage and be understood this 


t- p. 32 tag Ii, p. fJ4, jjej ^ JUdu*, Gte# T TI 

J; 50 a uv R f IBU “ 1 ’ Noi,t ' Mel - A * *> 1 - p- 233 ; 5*2? dC m 

* sng-Shu 1 a; Birth's Kuhworte op. c. p. $|ff. 
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mrzGQAiA khAjja. 


to bava the epithet Iren because it was strong and im¬ 
pregnable, Later travellers relate that the Pass was 
guarded by a barrier (or bam era) of tbe iron-stone of 
the place clamped or faced with iron. Bat no cue after 
Y» ftfufthuaTi g T s time seems to have -seen an actual gate 
hung with bells, and we read only of a tradition that there 
had once been a great gate- This Ps$s once checked the 
Tu~kue or Turks In their western advances, and kept them 
and Tokharons apart; and it became famous in the time 
of the Mongol conquests. In Chinese works of the T%ng 
and later periods it is often called the or 

“Pass 0 f the Iron Gate.” It is thus described by a recent 
writer—- 11 The famous ravine of the Iron Gate winds through 
a high mountain chain, about twelve versts to the west of 
Derbent* It is a narrow cleft, 5 to 36 paces wide and 
about two versts long. It is known now ns Buzghaln 
EMna (Le. the house of Goats), Its eastern tmumat ion 
is 3540 feet above the sen; its western termination 3740 feet. 
A torrent Buzghala Khnna bulak flows, tltrough it" 1 

TB-HTIO-LO (TOKBARA). 

Our narrative proceeds to describe that 
golftg «t Df the Iron Fu« you r*»ch the Tu-hm4o country. 
Thii ww abev* 1000 U north to eauth tad 8000 Ji test to west; 
it rtAchec on tm ewi to the TVonglAng, on the west to Benin, 
an the lauth the 0n*t Snow Mountains (the Hiudu-Kusb} 
nnd un tin north to the Iron FAms the river Omuh flowed 
through the middle of H from east to vat 5 for seven! com 
tvsie« the to the sovereignty had been interrupted 

ud the country vu divided in^o 97 Sietee with separate chief- 
and ill inhlect to the Turka r 11 When the climate become? warm 
then ii much sic knew, and at the end of winter *nd beginning 
of spring there ii constant rain (in C. “a succession of hoarfrovt 
and raio’T; hence in nU the countries south of this to I^sn-p'o 
much heat-iiclmefi is a natural characteristic. \ hence the Buddhist 
Brethren go into Retreat of the Rainy season on the day 
of the 12 th month and go out on the 16 th dmv of the 3^ month ; 
thU ii because there is much rain then, thus miking thrir 


i Turith-i-Rwbsd by Ellis and Rom p, SO. 
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reUgiaoi pnoepts conform to the mmoui. 11 The people wttt 
pavaltuimuaj and iU-fk™ired> but they were in a maimrr 
reliable and were not giren to deceitful ways. They hid a 
peculiar upoten ^angrugo md ao alphabet of 25 letton, their 
writing was horizontal from left to right, and their records had 
gradually incnyiafci until ihey aieeeded those of Sn-ti in number. 
They had for clothing more Cfittra (Keft) than serge; their cur- 
rtncy ceuaUted of gold. lOrtf, and other coins which were 
different from thora of other conntriM. 

The Tu-huo-lo (IS M >8) f ^ E passage is undoubtedly 
tht-e Tokhara of old ’western geographers* * In the Chinese 
note to the text we axe told that an eld and incorrect 
name was T*u-kuo-l 0 (^h ^ jj) t which is the transcription 
used in the Soi-Shu, There are also other transcriptions 
of the name such as the Tu-hu-io (1^ P#^ Jf> of early 
writerBp hot the differences are not important. In certain 
Chinese translations of Buddhist treatises the name is 
giren Tn-ka4e (% (or ) £6) or Tukhar* 1 Tlie Sanskrit 
name is Tukhfixa another form of which ie Tushara. This 
word has the meanings of frost, mote, and mist or tmpour* 
The extent and boundaries of the country named 
Tokhara found in other works differ considerably from 
those giren by oux pilgrim, s It was supposed to eor^ 
respond partly to the great Ta-Hsia of early Chinese 
recorded and portions of the present Bokhara and Ba- 
dakeban seem to have been once included under this name 
Saint Martin and Yule 1 are posit™ in as setting that 
Yuan-chuang'fl Tokhara was the country of the Yetha, 
but this is against Chinese authority. In the Wei-Shu 
and Sui-Shu, for example, we have distinct accounts of 
Tokhara and of the Yeth^ and the people of the former 
are referred to the Small Yueti, while the Yetha are 
said to hare been of the original Yne-ti stock. The Yetha 


i Ta^Mh4n4uis a cA. B5 (No. US®); Vibhfaha-luDt e*. 9 (Na It?® 
tr. ±J>- 383), 

5 Ms T. L 338* 

* Teeg-Sbu. cJh 221; TStagHdiimi^Mr^ **• *° C^ang ^ 
T^ua^ isus year). 

* Julieu UL p, m* I* fi- A. 8. TToL VL p, 9*. 
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and TotbaiTMLB li-red together; hut tho former were nomads, 
while the latter were dwellers in towns. 

The part of the passage within inverted commas reads 
in Jn2ien T s version thus— u La temperature £tant con- 
eUnunent tiWe* lea epidemic* y sent tree frequentes. A 
la fin de ITxiyer et an commencement du -printemps, ft 
tom be des pluses contimelles. CTest, pourquoi an end fie 
** pays* et an uord de Lan-po p il r£gne bcaucoup d^pi- 
d&nies* De 1A vient que tone les religions entrenfc dans 
lee demenres fives le sememe jour da douzieme mois t et 
en sortcnt le quinzieme jour da troiiifeme^ Cot usage est 
fonde eur I'abondaiice dea pluiea. Lea instructions qu ? ou 
leor donne sont eubordonneea aux saS son a ” 1 How the text 
does not seem to assert that the temperature of tkU large 
regkm was constemment ttedsy and that consequently epi¬ 
demics were frequent Snob a statement moreover* would 
be at variance with other passages in this chmn such a* 
the descriptions of Kie-chih and Damian. It is true, 
however, that Ma Tnan-lin, on the authority of others 
represents- the Toklmra country as having a "hot climate; 
but that was evidently only in the summer, for the in¬ 
habitants were able to store ice for use during the hot 
weather- What oar author apparently wanted his readers 
to understand was that the climate became warm or mild 
in early spring when the rainy season began: this change 
m the temperature produced much illness which was called 
*Heat (or Spring) richness." In all my texts the reading 
here is w^n-chi (g. but Julies text may have had 
and this is rightly translated in his note 
*makdiee ^pid^miquea.” Because the early spring was 
the rainy season of these countries the Buddhist Brethren 
in them made that their time of Retreat from the Bairn 


_°I °* **■■■* ^ ^ IE S & 5® tin B P1 j ^ 
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Id India tie rainy season ttft anmraeri ^ ^ 

was tie time of year in which Retreat was to be obserred 
^ or J, n ® }° Vinaya. By ebanging the time of Retreat 
tbsee Brethren departed from the letter but conformed to 
tne spirit of their regulations. 

For a long time the name Tothara seems to have 
practically gone out of nee, and the country which once 
bore the name is now to some degree represented by 
Badafcshnn, Even m our pilgrim’s time it was properly 
not the name of a country but of’a great tribe or people 
occupying a certain large territory. 

tJatvTSaKt <ie8triptiotI of the pilgrim 

E"£2 * **“ nortowirdt m «m* 

to Ta**i AWd or Tmm).* Thi* wn> toot* SCO ft 

loeg (from «.i to west) «d 400 ft bn*d (from north to walk). 

it. cep.tol w« shot, SO ft to rfrctiit longer then br«d 
rhW wen abo^e t*n ffionutanes with more Uliq lOOOBmihrrm- 

KJft" “ d , B “ d «* w*ro w, remtrkibto u d «' 

mbited mirftdeft. 

£l r 0,6 «*. aw 

y.j . to 2f , b ; “° fi ' nd * lU toot* ten ft to 

ciTcoit. It bid five moaattann but toe Buddhist Bietoren wen 
Wry few 

To tiie Mil of it -hm the Xu lu-mo country, »ix.y» 100 ft 
long and 300 braid with ■ cipitol aW ton ft to circuit. Ito 

SBiar 1 “ M — 

by If jo ft bred, i to cnpiul beiag 16 or W ft to cdxnit; ito tins 

Zi.t^S^. ! ™*■ rao “*^ ci ** ™* 

To toe Mttto-wwt slid c n toe Ohm w» Thii 

Muntor ™ 200 ft and 300 ft' wide, it, «pitol beton 

i£? 11 “ a ™ «* 

To toe etat w« Jefrrto, a mnntir abo Te aoo ft long by 
600 & Wlde - 1( * being 16 or 17 ft in dimdi 

On ib cut m the Ko-tu^ Country ibuT* 1000 ft long «nd 


* S*e Med, Ret VoL 1L P , », ~ " --' 

1 For toe veriou, Slate, hero mentioned lad briefly described try 
toe pilgrim lee Yale in J r S. j,. fj. y pI< yi, Art. y. ' 
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to -the ic width, it. capita b^g 20 Ji iu rircuit- It reached 
OP ihfl t *it to th» Km-mii-N country in the Trucg-Idnff- 

Thfr country ww *bova 3000 h lon^ and Sttt » 

wide; it m to Ts-oug-Ling mountain.; It* «pital *« above 
so fi in circuit; ou the south «**t it we. »«r the Ouna *nd on 
the south it adjoined 'he SWlW* * 1 country. _ 

To the south maun the G*sta were the countries called 3V 
w^i-ficti. JPo* tarchuan^na, Yi»-po-to*, X*4a*pmb 
ta-fcs, FoJi-ho, jEt/i-ri-mo, .KWo-Au, A-li-mr Mvn^-han. i«.'u i- 
eeit from to Hw> (Kundw) country were the Amo-n-te, and 
An-ie-lo-fo countries, to eircnmstancaa toot these being related 
in to account of to return journey.' South-west from Hw 
w .s the Fo-ta-to* county which was tore M il 
son fi broad. it. capital bring above ten fi m circuit. South of 
it was the country which »m above WW /» ic 

circuit, ite capital being 14 or IB ft in circuit. To the north- 
w»t of It was the Rub* country which was 8M ft m circuit 
with He capital five or aix in circuit. It had above tan aaonasturiea 
wiih more ton 300 Buddhist Brethren. 


In the Life we ate merely told that the pilgrim travelled 
ROin e hundreds of li from Tokbaia, crossed the Oms and 
came U, the Brno country (Kuodiii). This was the resi¬ 
dence of Ta-tu (rB fjt) the ShS (ffi « General m com¬ 
mand, the eldest sou of the 9he-hu Khan and a brother- 
in-law of the king of Kao-ch'ang.* This king had given 


i Sea Ohm Kilt cS- XVHL 

i whok of this paragraph it taken from the Lift, eh. II. Julien 
L p «2 f In this passage the word Ta-fu ii apparently treated w a 
uoreonal name hut it was rather a generic name qualifying a title. 
It h found with a alight variation of transcription prefixed at here 
w she, and alto to Khan. We must regard it u a foreign word, 
hut we may hesitate to accept it* identification with Tardush or 
Tarda. This tatter term ii generally used to designate a Turkish 
tribe or horde, hut it also occur* in an inscription as to name of 
a Kirghta envoy. The Ta-tu of oar passage cannot be regarded as 
haring a tribal rignifiaiace, and here a* in utor place* it seem* to 
quaUfy to Bile to which it ta prefixed See T'tmg-chien-kang-iuu, 
eh. 40 (rang Ttai Thong IB* y.) i Thomsen’* Inacriptioua du l’Orkhou 
p*. OS, 114, 146; flirth Kachworte S. 130 f. 

Tbe She of thia passage i* of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history treating of the Turks. It is explained as meaning toldier or 
General, but the title U always applied to a very high military 
officer usually a near relative of the Khan. This Stf is regarded 
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a letter of introduction, but when Yuau-chuaog arrived 
the Kao-chang princess was dead and the General was 
ill, and hearing of the pilgrim's arrival with a letter he 
with Ids male and female retinue made uncontrollable 
lamentation. He invited the pilgrim to test for a time, 
promising that if ho recovered he would accompany the 
pilgrim to India, The GemeriJ recovered by the help of 
the exorcisms of an Indian Buddhist monk, but he was 
poisoned by a young queen at the instigation of a step* 
son. * 1 Then this stepson TWtft, the son by the Kso-cfrang 
princess being a child usurjftd. the position of General 
and married his step-mother (the young wife whom ho had 
induced to murder her husband and his father^ On account 
of the funeral services for the General the pilgrim was 
detained here more than a month. In this time ho made 
the acquaintance of a gTeat Buddhist monk named Dhar- 
masangha who had a very high reputation as a profound 
scholar in Buddhism. But Yoau-chuaog found him to be 
only superficially acquainted with the Hlu&ykniat books* 
and he knew nothing of MakiLjSuUm. When the pilgrim 
was ready to continue his journey he asked the new 
General for escort and post accommodation 2 on the way 
southwards towards India. The General strongly recom- 


ut ft transcription of in old Turkiih word Shad. Thomsen, IttmnptiOMT 
p, 110) flirthr Nichworte S, 46. 

i According to the text the She or Military governor after hh 
TCLftTria^e with the Ranching prinowi hid token t new K baton nr 
qoeem. This young conenbica urged on bj the son of a senior qn«n 
po«n»d her loid. sod thareapou the yOong prince took hw frtW* 
pltn to the concubine icd people. He is hers celled (}$ 

fti if thii were bis personal psme. Bot T$-km ii «id to be for the 
Turkish word T*gin (or login) meaning Frinct, sad it is of freqaeat 
o^EErrtoM II S high title. See Scblegel s Stolr fnnemire p. «i 
Thomson’! Inscription! P* 73. * ^ 

a For “post «H»ipmodalion Fi here the origins^ is Wb-fo {S6 
This ii a word common to the Mongoli and Turk* and is known at 
uk or utefc It denotes the contributions of wrioe imposed on 
subject* by government and include! the a apply of men ind ho®**i 
■nd ocoousmodition for offioiili when travelling on duty. 
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mended him to rbit the Fo-ho-tv country, which belonged 
to his horde, end hud. lntCFOStin^ sjicrsd files. TThisi advicfl 
was urged also by certain Brethren from that country 
who had come to Htto in connection with the change of 
administration, and Yufin-chuang acted on'the dtWce, and 
joined these Brethren on their return. 

Most of the countries here described as tying between 
the Iron Pass and Bamian arc mentioned again in the 
account of the return journey, aud it is not necessary to 
refer to them further at present. 


FQ-HO (BALKH). 


The narrative in the Records proceeds to relate thn» 

W«t p. « from yoq reach Ib-ko. Tbit country «u 

»bo»s 800 £ from cut to west and 400 li north to tooth, iwusb- 
*ng on the north to the Oiuj. The capital, which all called 
ittle Eajagnha city, 1 ' ip above twenty fi in circuit, hot though 
it was strong it WU thinly peopled, In natural products the 
»tnct «n rich and the land and water Ho wen were too many 
to enumerate. There were above 1(» Buddhist monasteries with 
mow than 3000 Brethren *U adherents of the *Sm#]| Vehicle 1 

ijitem. 


Ontnde the capital on the south-west side was the Na.fo 
(MvasSanghittm* or New Monastery built hy a funner king 
°1 Jf* This *u the only Buddhist establishment north 

f * in-Ktub in which then wulb i cofiatint mccnfti&ti of 
Jiastera who were commentators on the canon. The image of 
a Boddba is this monastery «u artistically made of (accord 
, 0,le re *dinf f studded with) noted precious substances, and 
its ball, wew adorned with costly rarities, hence it w as plundered 
for gain by the chiefs of the various states. In the monastery 
was an image uf Vatfravaj* dev* which had boos fide miracle* 
and in myetariou. wwys protected the establiihment, The pilgrim 
“ 0t l0r * ff btfiw the-lim V hi. visit this deva had 
*“ k 4mcd **»f‘ ° f th * Turkish SMm or governor 
mopes t*™ *** ‘° n °* * pjvern<,ri to and plunder the 

In the South Baddba-Hil! of this establishment ware Buddha » 
Niahms-baam uq?i otic ten m edacity; 10 bright and daxilW 

**?, *!, “?*■« ?* ia 1** ^ that one coo id not 

well tell whether it was of stop* metal. Thera *a* also a 
tooth of th* Buddha s a inch long aud y t# »to of an inch broad. 
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ind there wu hi* * broom mid* ot kdia grais above two feet 
lDB *wd about Mven iiicb« round, the bendle beis* „t with 

fj** 1 ' f.J*** *** tllfEe relici were exhibited to 

JJ* “wmbled lay and clerical wonhip^m, On meh oemeiens 
the relics moved by tl.e “thoMegb sincerity- of a wotehipper 
m*y nut a brilliant light 

.. V 1 * ^ te Manaetery was a lope above 90M feet 

high which wu plavtewd with diamond-cement Tbj, « pfl 
aiao oma moated with variou. predud. .ubotaneu, B ,..d it coo . 

' o ™ 1C * whlci ■ nl ***fa w iheae with eupernaturij light. 
South-wut from the New Monastery wu a ribW-iti (M Mh 
or Bnddhiet temple. This bad been Lulls i mg ago, had 
been the ruort of Brethren ef high spiritual attaiumente from 
*r bic3 befn foulad YQpouibla to keep n record el 

J”? Who here real^ the Pour Pruite (that i s . became ^, 
top^ wtra erected for ibow arkui whq wbtn about die 
nwds t public exhibition of their uair&ctiluuj powiuq; the hues 

^ <**• toother ar-d were toin& bmrired. 

o an numl.iar. Bat ao memorial electron wa* made in Iht tibe 

of tbeie Hrethrer., about IOOO in Dumber, who «J*Wh hrlato 
bad died without exybitia^ raLiackfl, In ttia establishment 
above Jtt> Brethren, who vern “day and ni^ht a«Hunn, at 
their dun**" and oaa could not tell which w*a common mui& 
and which wtu orbit. 


TliB Ib-ho {$$ B$) of this passage has been identified 
with the city and district of Balkh ite identification 
is probably quite correct. But wc cannot properly regard 
the Chinese word as a transcription of the word BuLkh 
or of its variant PabL or of V&klikft the name in the 
lirihat-samh.ita and supposed to be the original form. 1 In 
the Life the name is given as Fo-holo and I-ching writes 
it Fa-lro-h.* These transcription a seem to require an 
origin*] like Bokbar or Bokhara, the name of the* country 
which included Balkh. The Ab-ho Qr Balkh of our pilgrim 
wa? evidently not very fat west or north-west from Huo 
(Kundus) and it was under the same Turkish governor 
with that State, The pilgrim, the Life tells us, beheld 
Balkh as a “Better Land", with its cities and their sur- 


_ ! L p. <00: Fleet lad. Ant. 

yoL JLKIiL p. 192. 

* Hti % vE-ch K ju ] ck, 1 md 0hAT4imefl M^oaoirei p B . 2S, IE, 
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roundings in bold relief, and Us rales and country districts 
rich and fertile. The description which be gives of the 
capital and the surrounding district agrees with the ac¬ 
counts of later travellers. 1 

The Aiits-ittsylitiritiift or New Monastery of this passage 
is the Nava-vihara and Bsin-esit {with the same meaning) 
of 1-cbingi who also represents the establishment as being 
occupied by Brethren of the Hluayina system.* In the 
Life tli« Buddha^ willing tasin in this inodasterj is of 
a capacity of two Ur.t, and another account makes it to 
hate held only a thing. The for* of the T ang period 
was a little more than nine quarts, and the thing was 
only about a pint The basin and the tooth and the 
broom were exhibited to the worshippers cm the sacred 
days. On these occasions the “thorough sincerity” the 
full-hearted earnestness of devotees sometimes had power 
to move the relics to shed a brilliant light For “thorough 
sincerity” the term in the text is Ch ih-ch'ing (5f hA) a 
classical expression derived from the “Chung-yung*' 1 The 
Confucianiflt believed that tliis “therough sincerity” enabled 
its possessor to have a subtle influence over external 
nature. But to the pilgrim, a Confudanist converted to 
Buddhism, ita power in a believing worshipper extended 
to the mysterious powers associated with the sacred objects 
of his adopted religion. This New Monastery, Yuan- 
chuang tells us, was under the protection of Yaisravana- 
deva who kept guard over the establishment. It was to 
this deva that India on the death of the Buddha entrusted 
the defence of Buddhism in the northern regions, and it 
was in iliia capacity that he had charge of the monastery. 
Here at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit was a very genial 
learned Brother from the Che-ka country from whom our 
pilgrim received much kindness and assistance in his 


i Cf. Cwtiui B. YU. eh. is; Bumes’ Travel* into Bokhara 

eh, m 

v Bai-yu-ek'iu, 1. e. 

* c*. a*. 
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studies With this Brother, named PrajiL&karat Yuan-chuaug 
read certain Abkid karma treatises and also the Yibhashii- 
inatra. There ’were also in the monastery at the time 
two learned and esteemed Doctor? in Buddhism who 
treated the Chinese pilgrim with great courtesy. 

The term which the Records and the Life use for the 
Buddhist establishment to the south-west oi the New 
Monastery k, it will be observed, CAiJ^-Jfh This phrase 
means “the cottage of the essential," and it is perhaps a 
synonym of Ching-stifa an old and common term with a 
similar meaning. Our pilgrim may have taken it over 
from a previous writer who used it in the sense of Vihara, 
as Julien translates it here It is to be observed that 
the Life does not know anything of the invidious distinction 
in the treatment given to the relics of the arkata of this 
temple who died after miraculous exhibitions, and that of 
the relics of those arhats who passed away without such 
exhibitions. The pilgrim, as we have seen, describes the 
100 Brethren in the establishment at his time as “day 
and night assiduous at their duties. 11 The words within 
inverted commas are a quotation with the alteration of 
one character from a wellkoown passage in the Shih-ching 
and they are a stock literary phrase: 1 He adds that one 
cannot distinguish among them the ordinary Brother from 
the arhaL Instead of this last clause Julien bus— a H est 
difficile de senator le cceur des homm.es vulgaires et dcs 
saints,.” hut this platitude cannot be forced out of the 
text This simply tells ub that all the Brethren were bo 
tealous in the observances of their religion that one could 
not tail which was common monk and which was arhat 
At a distance of iLoro 50/i north-wwi trom the capital was 
2*1 "Uri 1 * city And above 40 U to the Borth of that van -Pfl-Zi’s 
city. In eneh of thts* town* w» n tope above thirty feet high. 
Now the tlery of these wpes wm thin. Am mod &* Ju ki long 
■go attained Bnddbebood be went to Ihe Bodhi Tree and thence 
to the Boer Fart {near Benuwtii At thi* time two hoQtahoIden 

i Tbe kxluhc* in the original ruGi— ^ ^ {f A **E 

wjl mmm* 
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meeting him in bis majestic glory gave him of their travelling 
proniiaDi parched gmn mud honey, Xhagavat expounded to 
them what bring* * h*p [’intn to mtn and devti, and them* two 
bomabolderfl were the first to hear the Fire Commandment* and 
Ten Virtues, When they had received the raligimu teaching 
they requested something worship, and Julai gare them of 
his hair and no <l(- pmi ri esgml The two meii being aba at to return 
to their native country b*gg*d to hare rule and pattern for their 
■errice of warehip. Jtilai thereupon making a s>|uare pile of hie 
■aAghntlp or lower mbe, laid it on the ground, and did the same 
with his nttarinanga 01 enter robe and hit Sam kach uhikam r the 
mho which goes under the arm-pit*, in & jcres^ion. On the top of 
there he placed hit bowl inverted, and then ret ap his mendicant's 
ataft, ihui making a tope. The two men, accepting the Julai 1 W 
instmctioni, returned ea^h Us Lit city, and according to rhe 
pattern thus taught by the Buddha they proceeded to erect those 
two topee, the very first in the diipcnaaijOQ of Silryamuju 
Buddha. Above TO ti west of the capital wu a tope which had 
been built in the lime of K ns yap* Buddhi. 

The Ti-wd (#| fg) and Poli {*£ ft) of this very curious 
passage are the names of men not of cities. They stand 
for Trapusha (or T-ipassti) And Bhaihka (or Bhalluka) 
and are the transcript ions used by tome of the early 
translators . 1 The former is sometimes translated as 
Huang-foia, (Jf JJL) “a gourd” or “melon" an! in Tibetan 
as Ga-gong with, similar meaning; Bhallika is translated 
TWn-lo “a Tillage," but tie Tibetan rendering 

means “good" or “fortunate" (Bbaliuka) * These two men 
were travelling merchants or caravan-chiefs from a far 
land . 3 The story of their giving the Buddha his first food 
after he attained Buddhahood is told in many hooks with 

1 They are unad in the Ejiu'b£mg-p£tt-ch4^diifig (Ha 664* tr. 
A. D. 1971 j in the P^rIi uo4 F u^ba-itii-yin£'pk-ch l i-du&^ 1 ch 1 
(Ho. 666, hr. dr. E*0> 

The two mardhuitj 1 sanies ore *1re gi van, u Bmarmreu* and 
EkadrelUc (Ym-koo-chio^ ch , 3, Ha 666 tr. eh. A.D. 460}, and m 
Ejua ut “■ Melon ' 1 [TrepEuha) and Upili in th* Sru-fen Yuuyi> ch. 31 
where the men are brother*. 

1 S*r* ViOr F'o-sing-shih, ch b (Ho. 1133} s I WFhm T,;r t 54 . 

* Tbe village of the great almi-gjyiog n alio located on the way 
bfttwren Bodhdgay* and Benares and iti rt* qi« given u Tapm- 

bhtiSk ft m £ £ to: «* 
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some: variations. la a late Sinhalese text these puns mer 
chaats erected a tope over the precious hair- and na il- 

“ f - Bu ™ w Bt °ry thft was 

erected m Bumah;* and m the account which ¥nan-cbiiaiis 

nW \ T 1 ?, n “ 0M1[Dent erected at the 

7 h X° * tb3 ’ ISC ' dttlt 0CcmTw3 -’ Some versions re- 

! i tnt the two traders as being men f roin t ], c no ^ 
tome present then, as brothers, and in some versions 

SrSJLS^ ?* ridft ^ st <”7 *» here of 

the Bnddha , extemporized model of a tope does not , Mm 
. be found in any other account of the incident. It 

fJT k'AZT 7 ' the Pl ™ <>f toe original or 

early Buddhist tope or pagoda^a sqnare base surmounted 

bj a cylinder on which was a dome topped by a 8 p“ e 
Mien evidently misunderstood the passage and he bid a 
J??* ^ He ® akes tb e pilgrim state that Julai toot 
. , h ‘? 8 !?f b5tl ufQm ^ . d6 P^«w de coton carries”. He 
r ® *“* reading tieh meaning “cotton” but the 

C and D texts have the tieh -which tn^anfl double f*JA 

pdf. The topes winch these two merchants erected in 
their respective native places are not represented as the 
first statures of the kind, but only as the first in the 
Buddhadom of Sftkyammto The very next sentence, a* 
we have seen, tells of a X%apa Buddha tope in the 
same district r 

The narrative Continues. 

South-wBt from lie capital [of Belkh] ccng into a corner 
of tie Snowy mounts! ni you arrive at the fitMitri (or 

«oii?„ri W, L 60 K Orfl0i, ' Jcn * bf Jt »* «* «! 

capiEal was aboT« tan ft m circuit. 

Julies who transliterates the Chinese characters for the 
name of this country by Juirmo-tho, suggests Jumadha as 
the foreign word transcribed . But the first character (ft> 

1 Hai^dy M. B . p. 180. 

1 Bjgand^t Ixgend rot l p. 106, 

= The version in the kslitaviitw* Ch. X3TIT, u A «, ml other 
vertioni of the rtory do net make mention of the hair 
the tope*. 

Ef 
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wa8 read yu« and. the name w^s probably something like 
Yumadhn. Ow *utbnr in this passage uses the mode of 
description which is supposed to indicate that he is giving 
a second-hand report not the result of a personal visit. 
But we know from the Life that the pilgrim did go to 
this country at tne pressing invitation of its king who 
shewed him great kindness. 

To the loath-weft [of Ymnwei-f*] wus the S^thihJsen ecantrj. 
Thi§ «u -hove 600 li long mil ihovw 1000 ft &n»a t sad its 
capital woe shove 90 li in circuit; it hid mmy hills rad voice 
and yielded food hone*. 

This country, according to the T^g-Shu extended on 
the south-east to Bamiam M. Saint Martin thinks that 
the Eu-shik-kan of this passage may he the district called 
by the Persians Jnsk&n which was u entre Balkh st le 
district de Mfirou-er-Eoild^ The pilgrim made a short 
fiait to this country also, we loom from the Life- 1 

Horth-weat [from Bu-iWN-ftw] iu Jb-ioJan. Tblr country 
above 600 li bag bj 60 or 60 U wide n aad it* capital wii 
more than tea It in circuits on the mtft it Adjoined Po-la-m* 
(Pemil). 

M. Saint*Martin thinks that this came Ta-In-kan "nous 
conduit indubitalement a la Talekan du Gh£rdjiai*m trilie 
sitnGe k trois petites jnurn&es aa-deasos de Merou-er-Botid* 
dans la direction de Herat” 2 The name which he has 
here transcribed may have been Talak^o or Tarkun, bat 
it is not likely that the characters were used to represent 
a word like T&likan or Talekan. 

The pilgrim now resumes his journey towards India. 

Fitim BaJkh be went south man than 100 H to Kie{Kaychti* 
This caantry vu above 600 H long and 900 li wide, and its 
capital wai fire or di li in circuit* It w a vwy ftoDy, billy 
cogntry with few fruit* end ftowari but much pul» and what; 
the dime4* wu very cold; lh* people 1 * ways were hard and 
brusque. Then wan more tium tec monutaiiiu with 900 
Brethren all Attached to the Sarviitividin school of the ■Small 
Vehicle” r itmn. 


t Julies I1X- p. B®0. CL Tula in J. R. A. 8. Yol. vi p, 10fi. 
J Julien HL p*». Cf. Yule, t e.j Med. Rea* VoL H p. B& 
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The word here transcribed Ka-chih 
* S Gachi and Gas, and Yule took the 
Dar&h or Valley of Gas",' 


has been restored 
country to be “the 


D41UAA', 

0«r narrative proceed* to relate that the pilgrim 

£“» eoontrv th r B 

Mount^oi. Tlieje mountaina lrB [iX /~. th<s Grwl Snowy 

ftJiercHe fnceaEantlv « nj q , j “* P* n J sqow 

•psrrtc t ■? " ia «« 

wbid, to «to, ^ sr xis ,i,h ■?“* 

STS^ 61 *- bl rf -t, EiSS 

■i'K ££rjjf rr r* - - 

Thi. w« abe» 9000 H a«f KT C0Qntl ^‘ 

to BuU. It WM in the Eiidit „r TL r „ ft /rom north 
inhabitants tiling advantage of (fc» n.™ 1 ^ c ' utlt * ,n '- “d it* 

^ town, in „™ B ^ W 

•toop 6«.i and eon,, \£L £ C “^ *** *« « a 

it yields early wheat, lad Htu7VmiT o ^ WU ^ «■*! 
P«™ for .bip .^b,™ Tib^Lu T r - T ^ «-« 

tory morfy ,J. r „„ „ d Jr 1 ^ “ "?,•»<• Wl 

^ MasS 

sr ^toxstSHH? 

lhfl ooontriw, and ^ 

mverea« with perfect ,j ne «Hty to fail i t d ^ 

ftaTbrto fttototo „„„ „, ItodtoL di.? 2 TS' 

2 S 5 KS.t -«- 3 £ 

{lit. seek region, merit). W worahij, 

The^bn-ysTi-na {* ft *) of tM. in, ae h« been sh^ 

WMasaroZ? ~ s 


* Tula J c. 
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n f|i ffy), each representing a sound like Bam-yao. 
Our pilgrim represents the inhabitants e$ using the natural 
stronghold* of the hills and defiles for their places of 
abodtL The district, we learn from the T^og-Shu, had 
several large towns, but the people lived chiefly in mountain 
caves* * 1 Writing from reports of recent travellers Colonel 
Yuk tells ue’ w The prominences of the cliffs which line 
the valley of Simian are crowned by the retdaks of 
numerous massive towers whilst their precipitous faces 
sxe for six or seven miles pierced bj an infinity of an¬ 
ciently excavated caves, some of which arc still occupied 
as dwellings. The actual site of the old city is marked 
by mounds and remains of wails* and on an isolated rock 
in the middle of the valley are the considerable mins of 
what appear to have been the acropolis, now known as 
Ghulgbula” 2 This Ghulghtila probably represents part of 
our pilgrim^ capital the name of which in the 7* century 
was Lo4m (H pj. Ibn H&ukal telle m that “Samian 
id a town about half as large as Balkh, situated on a 
kiLL Before this hill runs a river, the stream of which 
flows into Guyestan- Bamian has not any gardens nor 
orchards, and it ifl the only town in this district situated 
on a hilL"* The Life tells us that when Yuan-chuang 
arrived at the capital the king came out to meet him and 
then entertained him id the palace and that in this city 
the pilgrim met with two learned Brethren of the Mah£- 
Rangika school who were very kind to him. The king was 
probably regarded by Yuan-chuang as a descendant of 
the Sakya exile from Kapilavaatu who went to Bamian 
and became it* king* 

!□ Bunin there wen loma tm of Buddhist monuttdw. with 
Mve raJ ih DoiAndi of Brethren who were idhenota of that Hjoh- 
■y ina BohooL which “declarri that [Buddha] iriustenda the ordi¬ 
nary™ that it, tha LekDttar»T,adin School. 


i 'T'ang^hup th. 2£L 

- See ‘‘The Rock-^it Cites and Statues ofBiinii ^ 1 su J. B A. S. 
YoL xv ail Art XTV 

i Or. Oeog. Ur. Ganiev p.225. 
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F ? r ™ rda bere P^ced wilhiE inverted commas the 
ori^Qfii ig $hu& ch i iir$hiH tu mL- 

i, ' i t i ^ tU Xiiis eipressioii 

f". b * “Jr 1 " bj T °? iera ’ i9 TJSed t0 trflJ18lat e the Sanskrit 

m ' J - Uen mter P teta this and its Chinese 
5 S ““Tf tb ° Se " dont le3 dfec0Hra ^lArent 

“ deeSU8 d,i 7 uda - 1 BnmoEf render* the term by 
ui qui se pretend ent supgrieures *u monde”.* Eitel 

5Sr ^ to *- «*“ 

OTld . Silt all these interpretations judged by the 
aceotints oi the school seem to be wrong and misleading. 
Wasmljew explains the term better as ae&tl i ag 
who ergne about emergence from the world, that is, argue 

iSrid" ^ 3> d0thiag Which bej0D « 8 *0 tee 

™id . So also^Bockhill using Tibetan texts explains 
the term thus^Toose who say that the blessed Buddhas 

5£t- Pa ! ef °° d ™ rIdfl * e - *»), that the 

Tadhagata was not subject to worldly laws are called 

[Those who say that the Tathagate] has passed beyond 
aU worlds or Lohotiaravaditt*.** The school which bore 
tha name it. described an an offshoot from the Maha 
songi a or Church of the Great Congregation of Brethren 

“f * ma m the ^dhyade^ or “Mid-India" of Chinese 
writers. The name was given to the sect from the pro- 
mraence which its founders gave to the doctrines that the 
Buddhas were not begotten and conceived as human beings, 
that there was nothing uwidly in them, but that thev 
were altogether above this tovrld, world-transcending. 
Cbmesa Lqfcottaravidin became Shuo-ch'ushih (qt Chu- 
sfiih-thuo) as .n Yaan-chuang's translation, or 

or Vh‘u*shih‘diien-ihuoA The former means 

1 Uelangea p. 380, 383, 

* Bor, Tat. p. 452 , 

4 Handbook Oh Buddhism i. v. Lokattara-vSdinsb, 

1 Wara. Bod. S, 2oQ, 

* KockhiB Lift p . iga. i b iy * taksn wmfl liberty ^ Mr 
ii * *«i sj ihero is apparently some thing omitted- 

(Ko.^ **'**’»“-*“ «d Lpu-tamg.Jnn-h.m 
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THE GREAT BAV IAM IMAGE*. 


a stating that [Buddha] transcends the world” ana the 
latter means “talk [of Buddha] transcending what k in 
the world.” In the “Mahavastu” we have apparently a 
sort of text book of this soot though the treatise represent 
itself to he portion of the Yiuaya- 1 It teaches with 
iteration the doctrine of the unwerldliness or super-world¬ 
lings* of the Tath&gatas or Great Rkhk, and consists 
mainly of legends ef the past and present lives of the 
Buddha. Ae Yasumitra shews, the Lokottarav&dmSp like 
the other sect* which branched off from the Mahasaiigika 
body h differed from the latter only in the accidental* not 
in the essentials of doctrine and precept The peculiar 
doctrine about the Buddhas must be excepted. In the lists 
of the Buddhist schools given in the Dipat am so the Lokct- 
taravidin school is not mentioned. 

The description in the text proceeds. 

Oq the declivity of a hill to the northeast of the eapiul vu 
a standing Linage of Buddha made of atone, 140 or 150 feet high, 
of a brilliant golden colour mail resplendent with ores mentation 
of precioQft i ubM&mrc*. To the taut of it wit ft Buddhist mona- 
atery built by a farmer king of the country, E'ist of thja wit 
a ^Landing image of Sakyamuui Buddha mbov* 100 feet high, 
made of fta-aAiA, the piece* of which had haea cksI separately 
and then welded together into one hgure. 

The Urge Buddha image of this passage k evidently 
the u big idol* male” which Captain Talbot measured with 
hU theodolite and found to be 173 feet high. A picture 
of this image is given at p. 341 m YoL xviti of the IL A- 
8- Journal in Lite Article already quoted from. Captain 
Talbot state? that the image was “hewn out of the conglo¬ 
merate rock, but the finishing, drapery, was all added 
by putting on stucco*. Our pilgrim's statement that the 
image was of a “brilliant golden colour” agrees with its 
name “Surkbut” or “Gold image™, and this is said to be 
probably the meaning of another of ita names the Red 
Idol* The second image, we have seen, was made of 


- I Mlhivtafliu ent StnirL T. I. lot* p. 3, p* 160. 

Voi.iht. P .iea, is*. 
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t This word written fgf 5 (or fj) is here rendered 

hr Julien Euitoij, hut Id some other passages he translates 
it by ctiiure jaune, Native dictionaries and glossaries also 
give different and conflicting explanations of the two 
characters. These are sometimes treated by native scholars 
as two words, but they evidently stand for one word which 
is apparently a foreign one, perhaps the Turkish word 
luj which denotes brmze- Chinee interpreters use fru-$hi> 
called also t { u^ssu ( J ^y), to translate the fianskrit riti, 
to b«ll-aetal J| i 41 bronze” and also as the equivalent of tUm- 
rika from tkmra which means “copper” It k also described 
as a "stone like gold”, and as a metal made from copper, 
being yellow when of good quality. It seems to tie some¬ 
times used in the sense of “copper ore”, but in these 
Records we may generally render it by hrm tre. This 
bronze image has been identified with the “female figure 
120 feet high" of Captain Talbot, who says this, like the 
other image, was hewn out of the conglomerate rock It 
is also the White Idol of the Persian account which also 
makes it to have been cut in the rock and calls it a 
female figure. It is about l ft of a mile to the left of the 
larger image. We cannot explain away Yuan-chuaug's 
statement that the image was made of metal by the hype 
thesis that it was of stons covered with met ah If the 
Shah-mamcb is the image east of the monastery then 
Ytian-chunng was misinformed as to its material. 

The description continues* 

Izi a monastery 12 or H to the oast of the capital WO* a 
recumbent imiige of tfee Buddha in Nirvana above 1000 feet long. 
Here the king held the Quinquennial Assembly it which he was 
wont to give away to the monkfe all hi* ptiateuiom from Lb# 
qne^n down, hit cfficiftli aftarwardi redlining the valuables 
from Lh fi lwftwlf- 

In the D texi and in the Faog-chih the monastery of 
the Nirvana Buddha as only two or three li east from the 
capital and this is probably correct In £be Life the 
NirvSna image Jj at the monastery near which was the 
tdj or bronze Buddha. The length of the Nirvana image 
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is enormous, especially if -we are to reg&rd it as iLaFin^ 
been within the walls of a monastery. Perhaps, however, 
the figure was only carved io a rock which formed the 
back wall of the temple, In any case we jprobably do 
well to agree with Colonel Yule’s suggestion that the 
Aadaha of the present inhabitants of this district is the 
Nirvana Buddha of our traveller. The Azdahs, which is 
described as being on the fiat summit of a nearly iso¬ 
lated rock, is “a recumbent figure bearing rude resem¬ 
blance to a huge lizard, and near .the neck of the reptile 
there is a red splash aa of blood.* We cannot, however, 
imagine that the pilgrim on seeing a figure like this would 
call it Buddha in Nirvana 

Ea this monastery there wu alio SipsksvoM’s eughiti in nine 
•tripe*, of a dirk red colour, made of doth woven from the 
fibre of the tusk* plant. This m»u, a disciple of insnda, in 
a farmer exiiteisee gave to a congregation of Brethren on the 
da; of their leaving Rotreat fanaka robe*. By the merit of tide 
•et in BOO subsequent births, Intermediate and human, be always 
wore do thing of this material. In hi* Inst be ws« 

born in ibis attire and bis natal garment grew with bis growth; 
when be was admitted into the Church by A nan da the garment 
became a derial robe, and when he received full ordination the 
garment became a cine-striped iinghati. When was 

•bont th pass away he went into the ^Border-limit'- •unadhi and, 
by the force of his desire aiming at wisdom, bo left this robe to 
Isel while Buddhism endure* and undergo destruction when 
Buddhiim come* to an end. At this time the robe had snffmd 
iome diminution, and this *u proof to belie vers. 

The Sapakavfisa of this passage is the Sanika, S^oavftsa, 
Souavasi, and Sfins-vHaika or Sauavasika of other works. 
According to the generally received account the bearer 
of this name was the son of a merchant of Bajagahai He 
also in early life became a merchant and amassed a large 
fortune with which he was very generous to the Buddhist 
fraternity. Ananda pomaded him to enter the Order 
and after ordination he devoted himself to hie new career 
with great zeal and' earnestness. He mastered all the 
Canon, and taught and guided a largo number of disciples, 
his chief place of residence being at the monastery he 
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established near Mathura, The greatest of his disciples 
was Upagupta whom he made his successor as Master of 
the Vinaya. After this Sanakav&sa went to Kipin, a 
northern region including Kashmir, or to Charap& p hat 
returned to Malhnra. There he died and his remains were 
cremated and a tope erected over them. 1 In order to 
account for Ms name and career a story is told about 
him in a former life. He was then the chief of a caravan 
qf 500 merchants and on his journey he fell in with a 
Pntyaka Buddha dying in lonely helplessness. The caravan* * 
chief devoted himself to the suffering saint* and nursed 
him with great kindness. This Fratyeka Buddha had an 
old worn garment of a kind of cloth made from the 
inn hemp h and the caravan-chief wished him to change it 
for a new cotton robe. But the saint declined the offer, 
not wishing to part with the old robe which was associated 
for him with all his spiritual pi egrets. The caravan-chief 
expressed hie strong desire that when he next was horn 
in this world he should be in all respects like this Fratyeka 
Buddha, By the merit of his kindness to the Fratyeka 
Buddha and his prayer, he was led to join the Buddhist 
Order and to wear all hii life the linen robe in which 
he was ordained, and hence he had the name Sftofakav&siii 
or u Wearer of linen 17 . The legends about him baric g 
been six years in his mother's womb, and having been 
born in a linen shirt, are only in some of the accounts. 
This arhat, who lived within 100 years after the Buddha, 
figures in the Divy&Y&d&na and in the Buddhist books of 
XepM f Tibet, and China, 1 but he seems to be unknown 
to the Pali scrip tu* us. We can scarcely regard him m 
identical with Sonika* the thera of Rfijagaha, mentioned 
in the MahSTumsa and other worxs, although in some 
circumstances there is a resemblance* 3 The word 


i fn-f*' in-yamn-cbing (or chiinn), cA £ (No, 1340 tr. JlD. 
47£); A-yil-WNig-cKuaji (No. 1459 tr, A D, 300). 

* Divy*V- p, &40: Bui Lit. Nip. p. 07- Roc k hilt Lift p. ML 
i M*b. ck !¥.: Dip, V. SS. 
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ka in tbs arh&t’s name is also explained as meaning teu- 
Jm-Ju (U JK; or ^natural”*— “satf-eiisting dothing* as 
if ior sauakn, from santt which means eternal", "wlf- 
existent 11 - 

The words here rendered “ia 503 existences intermediate 
and human” ore peculiar and merit attention. In all the 
texts and in the Life the original is yu-im-pai-^hinnkung- 
yin'Sh&ng-yitt Jl W # 4 1 J diea translates 

this by ^pendant cinq cents existences success! v@s tt + But 
this is not all that the author stated and the sense In 
which I understand the words is evidently something like 
what the construction requires It is also apparently the 
*eu$e in which the author of the Fang-chib understood 
the passage. for he transcribes it uw -pa i-di uky-yin-sh $n - 
shBfig or *500 intermediate states and human births*. The 
Cfiufig-j/uiy called also dtung-t/u (4* is tkie attfurd- 
bfwva or mccrniediate state, the life olsewliere which inter¬ 
venes between two existences on this world* Human death 
or sm-t/in f£E Ei) is the dissolution of the skanilha (gin) 
which form the living body; and this is followed in due 
time by a new’ human birth, the shettg-yin, in which the 
skua dim are recombined. In the period which elapses 
between these two exeats that which was, and Is to be 
again* the human being, lives on in some other sphere or 
spheres of existence, itnd this unknown life is the thung- 
yin* This in the language of the Buddllists is the read 
which lies between but connects the two Tillages of Death 
and Ho-birtk The term will be further explained when 
we come to Chu:ui VIL 

KA-FLSHXE (KAPIS). 

The narrative proceeds to relate that the pilgrim 

going rajt from Ibis red the Snow Mouq+jum. crossed i 
bl&rk range and reached Ea-pi-shih. Thij country wm above 
4000 h in circuit with the Snowy Mountains on iu oorLb and" 
hiving block range* on iu other sides [ die capital «u above 
ten fi in circuit. It yielded various ceKili, and fruit and limber, 
and excellent horsea and uf&unj many rare commodititi from 
other region! were collected in thi& country; its 
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csM and windy- tba people w*ie of a rude s’iojtut dispOHitseii. 
uied a cgara vulgar language, and married in a mtudlftneoui 
manner. The written language was very like that of Tokkvra; 
but the colloquial idiom and the social institution! at the people 
were different Far inner clothing they wore woollen cloth 
fmao'tieft), and far their outer garments ildns and urge. Their 
gold, silver^ and aonall copper coin* didered in stylo and appearance 
from Ujom of at^er countries. The king, who wa* of the K=ha- 
triya caste, wa* an intelligent courageous man, and his power 
extended war more then ten of tho neighemiring lands , he wu 
a benevolent ruler and an adherent of Buddhism, He made 
every year a silver image of Buddha 18 feet high, and at the 
Moksha-parisbad he gave hlernily to tho needy and to widowi 
and widowers. There wore above 100 Mcnastenefl with more 
than SOW Brethren who were chiefly MahayanlsUB^ the topes and 
monasleriet were lofty and spacious and were kept in good 
order. Of Deva>Tecopies them ware some lens; and above 1U00 
professed Sou Lari an a, DipnWsi, and ZVm&up&tae. and theta 
who wear wrCeths Of skulls as head-ora insert*. 

The words “from this' p at the beginning of the aburc 
passage apparently mean from the monastery wihh the 
eacred relics. The Life tells us that rhe journey from the 
capital of Bamian to the confines of the country occupied 
about 15 days. Two days* journey outside the Bam fur 
boundary the pilgrim lost bis way in the snow and after 
being set right be crossed a black range into Ka-pi-skih 
or Rapis, This is all the information we bate about the 
distance of tho latter country from Samian. "By the words 
“black range” in this passage we are apparently to under¬ 
stand those mountains of the Snowy range which were not 
covered with perpetual snow. It will be noticed that al¬ 
though the pilgrim travelled east through the Snowy* 
Mountains into Kapis it was a “black range 51 that was to 
the west of that country. 

The country boro designated Xa-pushih (jji Ip S£ *'does. 
not seem to bare been known to the Chinese generally by 
that name, "Wo find the Ka-pi-shih of our author, bow- 
ever, in soma later books used to denote a country said 
to be KipinJ In some older books the country is called 


* K'ui-yuftn-lu, 1 (No. 14S51, 
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Ka-pi+&ik (jg |f JfiX 1 and m described a* a great rendez¬ 
vous for traders. The Sanskrit name ia given as Karpi- 
$aja and this is transcribed in Chinese by Ka-pi-she-ye 
(=j0it ^ 4b)- Kanisbka is Kanerka so Xu pis may be 
Kafir a name which ia preserved in the modem Kafiristan* 
As to the area of the country Cunningham tells ns that 
il Yuan-chtiaug’s “measurement he even approximately 
correct, the district must have included the whole of Kafb 
riatan. as well as the two large valleys of Ghorband and 
Panjabir, as tfaete last a r e together nut more than 300 miles 
in circuit” 1 

Among the products of the country here enumerated 
is one called Tii-cAm, that ia, “saffron^. The transittors> 
however, give ^Curcuma” as the meaning of the word and 
it is so rendered by others In various books. As we have 
to meet with the word again the reasons for translating 
it by ^saffron” are to be given hereafter. 

Our narrative proceeds. 

About three- or four H tan of the capital umlaf the earth 
mountain vm a large monaster? with ahov^ 300 Brethren all 
Elnaytniiii. Its hiatnry the ptigrun learned was ibis. When 
Kini^hka leigusd in GaodhatabLi power reached the neighbouring 
SklM and his infltiPUM extended to diitanl regions. A* be kept 
order by military rultf over » wide territory reaching to the east 
of the IWng Ling, a tributary state of China to the west of the 
Yellow Eif^r through fear of the kitig's power sent him [prince* 
as I hostage*, Ou the arrival of the hostages Kaolrhka treated 
them with great courtesy and provided them with different 
residences accord hg to the seasons. The winter was spent in 
India, the summer in Kupie, and the spring and autumn in 
GandhSro- At each rt-a id6nee a monastery was erected, this 
one bt-sof at the summer residence. Hence the walls of the 
chambers had pain tings of the hostages who in Appearance and 
dresa were loinewbat like the Ckutw, When the hostages 
relumed to their homes they fondly remembered LUeir residence 
here, and continued to send it religions offerings. So the Brethren 
Oi this tncinutary with grateful feelings had kept up reLigitmv 
services on behi31 the botugos every year at Lbo beginning and 
end of the BaJu-ieaton HatreaL To the south of the east dwr 

■ Su-kao-ieu^cbyao, cA. 3 (Mo. 1493 )j E^ynandu, oh, 7. 

’ Aid. Geog. hi p. 17. 
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of the Buddha's-HaH of the Mooasterv, nndsr the right fool of 
the image of the Lori over the Gods* whj a pit contuoiig a buried 
treaiurt departed there by the hostage* There vu ad inscription 
which tilled tbit when the ftoiuattinr fell into di s repair - fie 
iream re wma to be med for iU repairs, Id late 1 unes a frontier 
long had coveted the treasure end tried to steal it, bat the figure 
of a parrot in the God h a ftowo by Happing hia wing* and 
screaming frightened the king and hia aoldiera; the earth afco 
quaked and the king and hia soldiers fell down stiff; when they 
recovered they confessed their guilt and went away home, 

Tba Lift tells os i hit the Hi nay ana monastery of this 
pu»ge was called Shfric-ka {jj? jjj), a word of which 
no explanation is given. It was in this monastery that 
our pilgrim was lodged and entertained during a portion 
of his stay at the capital In the Life also there is only 
one hostage and he is a non of a' Chinese emperor and 
it was by him the monastery was built The story in the 
Records evidently supposes the reader to understand that 
the hostages were the sons of a ruler of a feudal depen¬ 
dency of China or of rulers of several such states. Here 
ako I think there is properly only one hostage-prince and 
the use li of the plural in the latter part of the passage is 
perhaps a slip. The monastery may he the establishment 
called in some works the and the Wang-sri^ or 

Royal Yihnra. Its name Sfia-io-Jra is apparently not to 
he taken as a word qualifying whdr&, but as the designation 
of the whole establishment comprising the hostages resi¬ 
dence, the sacred buildings and the monks' quartern If 
is pQi&iMe that the Chinese transcription may represent 
the Indian word siiiaka or 48 small mansion* used in the 
sense of a “temporary royal residence,* 

The Life also gives the story of the buried treasure and 
tells of the attempts to make uae of it by the Brethren, 
At the time of the pilgrim’s visit money wan wanted to 
repair the tope and Yuan-chmog was requested to Uy 
the case before the Lord; he did so and with such success 
that the reqoired amount was taken without trouble. 

The DUrrttivt. nt-xt teJli uj of caves in tlie mountain* fin th* 
north of tbe Ooalage'* Monastery. Here the hostage pnethfd 
Hjnldbi* &nd in the caves were hidden traium guarded by a 
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yakih*. On a mountain two or tliiw n west of the cave* wan 
an JMfcpa of Kuan-liu-twi Ptjsr; lo devotees of perfect arnevtn*** 
thf P‘un would com* forth from the image and comfort them 
with the eight of hie beaut]t'ul body. Above 30 K amilk.east 
from- the capita] «u (ke Rshu.lt monastery with it* marvel? 
working tope, built by a statesman named Rfihula, 


Above forty d aonth from the capital mu the city called 
Sir'i^/a-tetri (£ m When the mat of tb* 

region was visited by earthquakes and lands!ipi this city and all 
round it were quite undisturbed. 

For the name of the city here transcribed Julie n, who 
transliterates the lust clinracto! 1 $$e, suggests Sphltavaras 
on the possible Sanskrit original, and Saint Martin pro¬ 
poses Sveu»,j Tas . But the last character sse or te& is 
one of^ those winch th* Chinese do not like to use in 
transcriptions and il is prohably a Chinese word in the 
sense of temple. The other characters may stand fo r 
Ssetarn, one of the epithets of Indrn. the god who rides 
a white (sveta’j elephant, Thus the name of the city would 
be Sretarat-dlaya, the Abode or Shrine of Indra. 

To the *onih of th.t city and *t a di^raneo of ajjove 30 fi 
from it w«» the A-hi-ne Mountain, titep and Joftv, with gloomy 
eliffi. and gwgei. Every [Tew) year the ^ 

bBight several hundreds of roet appearing to look toward* the 
S^ita-nlo Mountain in T*at>ku-t<a, nod then It nuddeaU 
coHapsed- The CspWttuD given to the pilgrim by the native* 
* w thl -- ° Dei? ***> Skwwa arriving from afar wanted to 
atop on this mountain, hut the god of the mountain Wming 
aWrd made * coavulrion. Shu*o devm then said .to bim- 
■loo make ihi* commotion bee*** you do U( u warn me to lodge 
With you; ,r you had granted mo a little hospitality I ahoold 
have HIM you with riches; now I g 0 to tho T.ao-ko.t'a country 
to the Shn-rta-ti-lo mountain, and every [New-Jyear when I am 
receiving the wonsbip and offering, of the king and *ut*,men 
you are to bo a aubcrditiaV: spectatort. Hence the A-Iu-nc 
mountain increase* it* height and then suddenly collapse*. 

For the “New-year” of this rendering the original is 
simply nri (ft) “year", but it was evidently at a particular 
tune ot the year that the mountain prolonged its summit A 
native scholar was of the opinion that the word stain this 
passage meant harvest, the time when thank-offerings were 
made to the god for the good crops. But it is perhaps better 
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to take the word in the sense of New^year, Mount Annie 
having to do horn a#* Openly to Shu-ua deva whon the 
latter was receiving the New-year f s worship of the king 
and grandees of Teoo-kti-t 1 *. The A-lu-no of this passage 
in evidently, as lias been conjectured, for A mo a which 
means u red a the colour of the dawn” Id Albenini we 
read of the Amua mountain to the west of Kailas and 
described as covered with perpetual snow and inucceskibW 
Shu-no, also pronounced Ch*u-na, may be for Sima, and 
may bo for Sdna&ir&u, a pair of ancient gods 
associated with farming. But si-io is perhaps for ii[&< 
rock”, the name of the mountain being Shnna's rock. This 
Sbuna or Uh'una was the chief god among the people of 
Tsao-ku-t's* but he was feared and worshipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity witJi a name like this 
ia still worshipped in some of the hill districts, beyond 
India, I believe. Ho was perhaps originally a son-god p as 
Amps was the dawn, and the name Shun still survives in 
Manchoo as the word for Sam 
Returning to the Records we read that 

Above @00 h north-west fro a the capital vru a great Snowy 
Mountain Ott the top of which WU A lake, and prtyerv made at 
it for rain or fine wnther were answered, The pilgrim then 
narrates the legend About this take And Its Dragon-'kings. In 
the time of Kinithki the Dngon^iD| wm a flercfi malinou* 
creature who In hit prey tout ixiiteoce had been ihe novice 
Attending ad arlmi of Gnod'bsn, As such in An acc tis of pinion 
And envy he bad prayed to breome T t K&ga-kui.g in hit next 
birth, And accordingly on hie death he ctme Into thu wo rid m 
the Dragon-kin^ of this kbe. Keeping up h:i old bud feeling! 
he killed the old Dragon-king; and tent rain and itom Lu deitroy 
the trees and the Bnddhiit mOnartery at the fpot of tile mountain 
Kaoithka cnragcJ At the persistent to aliee of the creature pro 
ceedod to til up hie lake. On thii the Dragoo-kmg became 
alarmed and M&uming the form of AA old brahmin be reman- 
strAted earnestly with the king, in Ihe end the kio£ and the 
Dragon xnade a covenant by which Kaniihk* wu to rebuild the 
monastery and erect a tope \ the latter was to serve u a lookout, 
And when the watchman on thij observed dark clouds tiling on 
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ifa« moant&Lo ths gooff vu to b« U once icended r wbareapon 
tiie bed temper of the Dragon would cette. The tope still con- 
tmned to be used for the purpose for which it vm erected. It 
wvi reported to contain Ucsh-and-bone relics of the Jo-M ibout 
a pint in qnutitj, and from these proceeded countless miradea. 

In Jniien'tt translation of the passage from which the 
above has been condensed there occurs a sentence in 
which the original does not seem to hare been properly 
understood. The words here rendered "assuming the form 
of an old brahmin be remonstrated earnestly with the 
king” are in Julien’s translation “prit la forme d'tin vieux 
BiUhznane, ae prosterna devout Fetiphant du rot et address#/ 
d Kankhka dss representation#". For the words which I 
have put in italics the Chinese is JPau-wang-Jigianff-erh- 
chiea (PPjE Jl iff *£) literally “striking the king’s elephant 
he remonstrated”. But the meaning is simply "he sternly 
reproved” or "earnestly remonstrated with". The ex¬ 
pression corresponds to the common Chinese phrase Sou- 
ma-chien literally "striking his horse reprove". But there 
is no striking of either horse or elephant, the expression 
being figurative. To make the brahmin kotow to the 
elephant la neither Chinese nor Indian and it spoils the 
story. The phrase K'oit-hsiang ocorns again, in Chuan VI, 
and Julien again make the same curious mistake. His 
translation (p. 396) is there even less appropriate -Jian 
it is here. 

To the ncrtb-weit of the capital on the south bank of t large 
river was u Old Eing'i Mtmutsry which bad t milk-tooth one 
inch long of Sakyn P-n». Soatb-eait from this wu on other 
modnstcry ilm oiled “Old King 1 *", end in thia wu * slice of 
JeUi T i uehniehm above an inch wide of a yellow-while colour 
with the hair pore* distinct. It had alio « hair of Juki’. w-f fl 
of a dark violet colour above a foot long bat enrled up to about 
half an inch. The aihnTsba wae wonhipped by the king and 
greal official* on -the lix fast day*. To the south .wait of this 
monastery wae the Old Queen'* monastery in which wae a gilt 
copper tope above 100 feet high said to contain relic* of 

It is curious to find our pilgrim hors tolling of & slice 
of Buddha’s ushnlsha as existing in Kepis. I-ching also 
writes of the Julai’s irngdiu or ushnl&ba as being in this 
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country. 1 Our pilgrim, we shall see presently,, agreeing 
wi a-hsfcn makes tlie city Hilo in another country 
pOBSew the ushnisha apparently in a perfect state. As 
Hilo was a dependency ofKapis we may regard I-chmg's 
pilgrims as paying reference to the ushnishtt of Hilo and 
getting their fortunes from it But we cannot understand 
how a monastery in Kapis had a piece of the ushnisha 
at the same time that the whole of it was in Hilo. Then 
a century or so after our pilgrim's time Wii-k'ung found 
the usbnisha lolie of Sakya Ju-Iai in the rihara 

of Kauiahka in Gandhira It was near the capital of 
GandhSra also that Wa-k'nug saw the Dragon-king mo¬ 
nastery which Yuan-chuang places 900 U north-west from 
the capital of Kapis.* 

To the south-west of the capital was the Pi-h-tha-io Mountain. 
This oine na pwe to the mountain from it* presiding genius 
who had the form of an elephant and was therefore called PUo- 
eio-fc, While the Jnlaiwas on earth this god once invited him 
and the 1200 great artists to hie mountain, and here on a large 
flat ruck he gave the Julai worship and entertainment. On this 
rock king Aeoks afterward* built a tope above lo0 feet high. 
Thu tope, which was supposed to contain about a pint of the 
Buddha'S relics, was known to the peoplo at the time of Yuan* 
chusBg's visit as the Fi-Ia-iho-la tope. 

To tbc north of this tope aud at the ban of a cliff was a 
Dragon Spring. In it the Buddha and the ISOOarLats cleansed 
their mouths, and chewed their tooth-sticks, after eating the food 
supplied to them by Ihe god: their tooth-sticks being planted 
took root and became the dense wood ajcSsuiijr at the time of 
the pilgrim's visit. People who lived after the Buddhas li mE 
, erected at the place « monastery to which they gave the mime 
Ping (<«■ (f*Jf & 

The Pi-ln-sho for fo)-Zo of thus passage, translated hy 
the Chinese a* •‘Elephant-solid*, has been restored by 
Jiilien as Pihts&ru. This was the name of the tutelary 
god of the mountain and of the mountain itself, and it 
was the name given to the Ajofca tope erected W i one of 
the rocks of the mountain. 


> Hsi-jfu-eb iu, eh 1, 2, and Cbavumes Mcmoires p. 24, iffik 
* Stub-Is-citing; Chavwnnes in J. A. y, YL p. 857, 
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A note adtled. to the Chinese text here tells us that 
J^ito (or I^ij-to-ka is in Chinese ChiM/anff*dtih fpjS 
tHerally “chew willow twig 11 . This is the term used to 
describe the Buddha and his arbats chewing their tooth- 
sticks in the operation of cleansing their mouths, and it 
ie the common pbm-ae in Chinese Buddhist "works to denote 
flai operation. One of the Uiibie»o names for the tooth- 
stick which the bhikahu was ordered to use daily was 
Yattff-chth or “willow-twig 1 ', but in India at least the tooth- 
stick waa not made of willow. We arc not obliged to 
Accept the native annotators translation of the foreign 
word here, and it is apparently not correct It will be 
noticed that ths name Ping-to^a, according to our pilgrim, 
was given to the monastery built here by people who lived 
after the time of the Buddha and his arhaU, and apparently 
at a period when there was, a thick clump of trees at the 
place. The transcription in the text may possihly represent 
the word Fiodalm used in the sense of a dump of trees, 
the monastery being tailed the Pindaka-rihfira- 



CHAPTER V. 

CHUAK IL 

GBNEHAL DESCRIPTION of INDIA 
Its names. 

The pilgrim haring now arrived at the frontiers of the 
great country which he calls Tin-fa (India) gives his readers 
a “Pisgah-sight” of the land before taking them through 
its various kingdoms. And first he tells them of its 
and its meaning and probable origin. His statements 
afoont the name may he roughly rendered as follows— 

"We find that different conowth have confused the designations 
of Tifu-cbu (Indi*); the Old name* were .Wn-frr and 8icn [or 
now w« must conform to the correct pronunciation 
and all it im-ta. The people of Yin-to u» local appellation* 
for iknr respective countries; the diatricts having diffemat 

, emtonw; adopting a general designation, ana one which the 
peopla like, we call the country Yin-fu which means the ^Moon", 

This rendering differs in some respects from that given 
by vTolien which is neither very clear nor correct Here, 
however, us in several other passage? of the Records, it is 
not easy to make out the precise meaning of the author’s 
statements. It is plain, huwever, that he is not dealing- 
with names given lo India generally but only with those 
used in Chinese books. Then his words would seem to 
indicate that he regarded Tien-chu. Sben-lu. p.nd Sien-tou 
as only dialectical varieties or mistaken trail c cnplion 3 of 
Yiu-tu, which was the' standard pronunciation. Further 
his language doc? not seetn to intimate, as Julien under- 
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stood it to intimate, that Yin-tu vaa the name for all 
India used by the inhabitants of the country. In &ome 
other works we find it stated that Yin4n was the native 
name for the whoH country, and Indn-de^a, given as the 
original Sanskrit'term. Oar author may have had this 
opinion hut this does not seem to be the meaning of hia 
statements Lera On the contrary he apparently wishes 
ns to understand that the natives of India had only 
designations of their own States, such as Mag&dha and 
KauiambhL and that they wore without a general name 
under which these could he included- It was the peoples 
beyond, as for example the Turks, who gave the name 
Yin-tu, and the Hu who gave Sin-tu T to a great territory 
of uncertain limits- Then the Buddhist writers of Kashmir, 
Gfmdbara, and other countries beyond India proper, seem 
also to have sometimes used the name Yin-tu, But, as 
Inching tells n$, although this word may mean “moon" 
yet it was not the current name for India, In Buddhist 
literature India is called Jambudvip^ and ports on* of 
it Aryadeia and M&fibjadeSa. 1 One of the other names 
for India to be found in Buddhist literature is Indra- 
vardhana. But in the Chinese accounts of letters or 
missions sent by Indian rajahs to the court of China 
the rajahs are only represented as styling themselves 
kings of special countries in India- Thus the great 
Siladitya, who treated our pilgrim with great honour, 
is made in Chinese history to call himself king of 
WAgftdha, 

Let us now examine in detail Yuan-chnnog’s statements 
about the terms he quotes as used in China to denote 
India and; the history of these terms. The old name, as 
he tells us, is that which he, following precedent, writes 
Sh%n-tu Ot *) lls the characters are now pronounced- 
This word emerges in Chinese history in the account 
which the famous envoy Chang Cb l ien (Kieu) gives of his 
experiences ia the Ta-hsk country (Eactria). In that we 


i Nu^bw-oh'i-fcabi, cA, 26 ^ Hu q tern Inti. Etny, p. S3. 
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r&ad that when Chang returned from his mission to the 

i oaf *k ! rejwrt f tJ Jf Han Wu Ti fapparentlj about B* C- 
123) that Wjien 1C Ta-hsia he had seen bamboo poles and 

cloth from a district which is cow comprised in the Pro¬ 
duce of asfichuan. He bad been told, he relates, that 
these commodities had been obtained at Shen-tu, as the 
came of the place is given in the ordinary teits of bis 
report to the Emperor. Now Chinese writers tell us, 
and Western scholars hare adopted and repeated the 
statements, that the Sb£n-tu of this story was India, and 
that all the other designations for that country in Chinese 
books such as Hsien-tou, Hsien-tu, Kan-tu, Kflaa (or Yuan)- 
o, Tien-cbu, Tden-tu, and Yia-fu are only phonetic cor¬ 
ruptions of Shen-tu. These opinions seem to hape been 
lightly formed and heedlessly followed, and it may be use- 
fw “ s s to whether they hare a good basis. 

In the first place then we find that there is doubt as 
to what was the precise form of the name of the country 
m Changs statement So instead of the character for 
***" ju Sh^n-tn given above we meet with several various 
readme Such are ft and ft which probably represent 
one sound, something like Get or K'at. Now a foreign 
name like A'afu or Gachu as a name for India seems to 
nuve been in use. Then a third various reading for tb@ 
Shen of Sbfn-tii is li'ien or Kan (|£j which may bare 
been originally a copyist’s slip for 0Iie 0 f t h e characters 
read K'at. 1 We hud also a fourth various reading for 
the syllable Shen of Shen-tu, vis—Kflan or Yun (ifi) i 
But tin country described in Chinese literature under the 
name Yun-tn was evidently one to the east or north-east 
of all that has been tailed India 3 Then accepting the 
character now read Sffon as the genuine tert of Chang's 

1 (jfe ife **■ 1£ ?‘ Commentary, In ih e T-ting-duea- 

**■ 4 - Yuen-iboa (X ft) 1« y, thi, p„ :llt:e „f ^ 5hi ^ 

£ J * *™^ ™* u* «* d “f (ft n> of su*.*. 

SM *\*q li—gini Dift L Vx 
1 E*a-Sbi. cA, 9$, 

1 'T'uuj-ciiih-lii*, lie Tu-yi-liso, eh. i; H^-Sha, L e. 
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report we are told thrit in this name it is to be pronounced 
like in or yin. This doss not seem veiy improbable, But 
an efymological authority tells us that the character in 
question has p in this nuns, the sound T^rt- 1 There may 
be some truth in this statement Eut it is not supported 
by authority> and seems rather fanciful 

The district or region which the envoy Chang reported 
afi named, let us continue to say T Shen-fu, is briefly 
described by him and others of the Han period. It was 
several thousand li south-east from Euctria., near a riVer 
(or sea); its inhabitants used elephants in fighting. 3ome 
writers describe them as BuddhUta* and they were in many 
respects like the people of E&ctria, or like the Gcti 
(Yue-fci) according to another account Their country was 
about 2000 ti south-west from what is now the Ch L ^ng-tu 
and King-yuan districts in Ssiichuafl. and it had a rogillar 
trade with the merchants of the Cfreng-tu district, some 
of whom seem to hare settled ia iL Further, this country 
was not far from the .western border of the Chinese empire 
in the Han time, and it was on the way from China to 
Bactrim So though the name Sh£n-tn came to be after¬ 
wards given to India yet in its first use it apparently 
denoted a small region in what is now Yunnan and 
Bnrmah 1 

The name Hsien-tou was apparently applied to a region 
different from that designated Shen-tu.a Like Haien-tu 
fJH )£)* of which terra it is perhaps only a variety, this 
name was probably used first by the Chinese for the Indus, 

i Wen-ck'i-tien'chn Taj ^ & gt), ck p. The change of 
3h£n-ta inlo Tien-ta my point to a Bnrmena pronunciation of 3ipidn 

ThindUr 

1 Han-fiho, cA. B5; Hoa Han-Shu, ch- 68; Ma T L rA. 338 give* 
anflh iufortmaunn afewnt India compiled not very ejkrfrfnlly from 
preTiOiu authorities; hii account ii tnnfikted in Juliep'i Melon"** 
p. 147. 

= But, Hsiea (Hien)-tou S) tame to be uu a n&ma for 
India, and we Cnd it dumbed u a native deaignation for the whole 
country properly tilled lndravucdhum. Sa^ 3 (j^tlDg^huac h cA. E. 
S^e atio Fang-chib ch, 1. 
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SSiJwi* ® an5krit Thfl was afterwards 

thr ^ moaBtaitoaa region, pnriwps Ladak 

ttraagh which th e I* dui flawH< We find th / H ^ 

with ShZT " 1116 8110,6 Pa *^ eS **> ^toxy 

Dflst Conie ^ T'iea-cbi. an( ] T*ien-tu {«r, 

lik'f T <, / 6?ri r < 5™*^ TO( “ na,Bft pronounced something 
1J.C Tendu or Tmtok. We arc told by one Chinese writi 

i ut the name^^Wchu was first applied to India in the 

^ fr Tl 89 to !«) bat the authority for 

S a ^ is qot gif^Q* iuother accuoat mates M<W 

oJJJJ ab ° ut A \ D * 28 p ll)e 6x54 to identify TNen-chu with 

t * but tb * kkoffJ S8 h unsupported by authority. 
We toId t^t tie e/m f») of T-ien-chu is a short 

y o writing ^ statement which is open t& yqtv 

Tlxi* word o«» i. «,. 2d-T dZ 
“teratoid and nafive students declare that it xepre- 
aciils an earlier e hu. This is specially noted with reference 

£ v^*™* 0f tu * * wclltnown passage of the 

Will Th ea as to the first part of the name there 
seems to have been an old and perhaps .dialectical pro- 
nuncjation of the character as Him or Sin. This pro¬ 
nunciation is found at present in the dialect of Shad-wo 
^ f ,J" IWcCe of Fu ^eea in which X * is read 

But what was the sound originally represented by the 
character now read Chu in the compound T*ien-cimP It 
seems that no satisfactory and decisive answer can be 
given at present to this question. We find that in the 
a»n period the character represented several sounds which 
cannot be sard to be very like eacb other. The upper 
part chu meaning bamboo is not significant here, we are 
told, but only phonetic; and the lower part is significant* 
and refers the word to the category earth. The character 
might then be read something like du, bat this account 


i Shit-chi, t c* 

3 The Chinese Eecordur far Sep Umber 10&l p p, 4Q6. 
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of the syllable may bo doubted, a* we learn also that the 
character was read lit® tek, an old and still current pro¬ 
nunciation of the word for bamboo. Then this same 
character was also read as cWj, tub, kai, and kc or you.* 
Some thing like the last was perhaps the earliest pro* 
mindation of the character, and this is probably | a cor¬ 
ruption or abbreviation of a form like kaa (jgj) or kung 
f*£). This last form, unknown to the dictionaries apparently, 
occurs often in Japanese testa of Buddhist books instead 
of the character'for chu. Now in the fact that ko or gau 
was an old sound of this character we have an explanation 
of a proper name found in the Tibetan version of the 
Buddhist u Sutra in Forty-two Sections’', One of the two 
Indian monks who came to China in the time of Han 
Ming Ti. and translated or drew up the above scripture, 
is styled in Chinese text Chu Fa-Un, These words ap¬ 
parently represented an Indian name like Jjharrm-pnsbpa, 
that is. Flower of Buddhism. Now the Tibe tan* transcrib¬ 
ing the sounds of the characters for Chu Falan according 
to their own language wrote apparently Oo-ha-run and this 
became in the modern transcription Gobhar(tna. This last 
word if neither Sanscrit noi Tibetan, but it has been 
adopted by Feer who has been followed by Beal and 
Eitel That Cfiti in such expressions as Chu-Fa4an (^r 
'[¥*)- not part of the name, but means “India 7 ' or 
“Indian 7 ' we know from its occurrence in other expressions 
of a similar kind. We may also infer it, in this case, 
from the fact that it does not occur in some old editions 
of the above-mentioned scripture, which have onlv Fa-lan 
as the name of the Indian monk. So also in another 
Tibetan work we find him described as ^Bhirana Papdita.” i 
These is also, soother word in which we may perhaps 

* Stua -*'' a ' *“« Tb Iuhs, j. p, ^ la ii ic Fo-kuo-chi this 

Lhicwcter Blue Ik prooeuuced like TuA or Tak an h form* the fiirt 
Jiyllable C’lf kbt; iLft.ii!? Taklbuilt, 

’ F * r » Sot ^ et > & Article, p. 4 . 1 , Ssu-»hih-4rh-ehac g -chiav. 
fcjid Bun. Ha■ QlH utad App* 1L toil; JouteuI Betig»J A. S r Nu. LI. 
PHu fli, Cj^ehkhte d. Bud. in 4 MoAgalti, tr, TiWn, S. IOL 
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recognize tie ko pronunciation of our character chtt. This 
Trord is the old “Tan gut”, more correctly Tan-kn, which 
the Ttirkjsh-Persian designation for the country now 
called Tibet. 1 it is not improbable that, as some have 
supposed, this Tan-ku is simply the T'ien-dtu of Chinese 
£ntere. And so this last may bare been originally a 
Turkish term, used to denote a country immediately 
to the west of China, and between that country and. 
nutria, 

T'ten-tit, on the other hand was the name of a place 
in the Eastern Sea mentioned in the “Shan-hai-ching” 
along with Chao-hsien or Korea. This place was after¬ 
wards identified wrongly with the of writers on 

Jhadm and Buddhism.* But we find mention also of another 
T^ien-tii (written in the same way), a small country to 
the west of China, which has been supposed by some to 
be the Shen-tu of Chang Chfien. 

Whatever the name T'im-d.u may hare signified ori, 
ginaHy, however, it came to be given by the Chinese in 
their literature to the great extent of territory between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, and reaching 
from the Kapil country in the north to Ceylon in the 
south. Thus used it supplanted the old Shea* to, and all 
other names for India among the Chinese; and ft continued 
to be the general literary designation for that country 
down to the T-ang period when the new name Yia-fn waa 
brought into fashion* We even find the term T‘ieu-chu 
used with a wider application, and it is amplojsd as a 
synonym for ^Buddhist countries'’, for example h, a title 
given to the “Fo*kuo-chT o/Fa-hsieu, Nor lias the term 
been quite put oat of use by Yuan-chuang's correct name 
Yiatu, and Yuan-chuang himself continues to me it 
occasionally. We find also each of its component parts 


* Georgia AJph, Tib. P . ]0. I n die Hsi kuo-fu-diih it i» ei- 
preuJy Btsted tbit T ien-ohu bu been identified with the modem 
Hit-TWg or Tibet 

a Sluu-luJ'Cluag, cA 18. 
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sometimes mad* to do duty for the whole. This Chutuj- 
Tieti and Hsi-T'ien are respectively Middle and West 
India, while Chn in the Han and Oh‘iu periods and later 
was commonly used for India or Indian, a way in which 
Hsi- IHen is also used. 

Leaving T-ien-chu to continue as a Chinese name for 
India, Yunn-chuang puts aside what he considers to he 
the corruptions of the term Yin-tu, and proceeds to use 
that form as the correct designation of the country. He 
goes on to suggest a reason for this word, meaning "moon", 
having com* to be so employed. His explanation is ap¬ 
parently as follows — 

The unceasing revolution* of mortnii’ existences nro *. dark 
long night? were there not a warden of the dawn they would 
be Kite the night with in lights which succeed* the setting of 
the tun; although the night hove the light of the stars that i* 
not to be compared to the light of the deer moon. Hem* 
probably Indie was likened to the moon u [since the sun of thn 
Buddha, ret] it has bed a succession of holy end wise men to 
teach the people end eiwciw rule as the moon shed* ite bright 
influence*,—cm this account the country has been called Yin-la. 

The comparison and explanation of our author, it must 
be admitted, are sorry things; and they are not improved 
in any of the translation*. But the passage has probably 
some copy!st's'mistakes, and we must at least supply a 
clause which apparently lias dropt out of the text This 
clause is the important phrase Fthjik-chi-yin q 
which means “when the sou of the Buddha set" I have 
nwtorea thee* words within square brackets in the body 
of the pilgrim's explanation, but it is probable that they 
occurred at the head of it also. The “long night” of the 
tort is the interminable succession of renewed existences 
to non-Buddhists, and to the Buddhists the period between 
the death of one Buddha and the advent of another, 
but it is rather a state of affairs than a tract of time' 
It denotes a condition of spiritual darkness to mankind 
an endless repetition of mortal life in many varieties; each 
life ignorant of the one before, and without any hint of 
the one to follow. There is no Buddha in the world; and 
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so there is no one to end the night, and bring En the dawn 
of tfirv&na. The Buddha is the Sm-chen {jjj g) or 
Warden of the Dawn, the officer in charge of daybreak 
who ushers in the light ■ of intelligence and the perfect 
way. 

Wow on earth, when the '‘lights of night” succeed the 
setting of the snn. there are stars, and there is the moon. 
The stars, however, have only a shining, the brightness of 
a glow. But the moon has a light which illuminates and 
influences the world, and which transcends in brightness 
all other lights of the night. So other lands hare had 
sporadic sages who made a glory for themselves revolving 
each in his own peculiar eccentric orbit But India had 
a regular succession of great Sages who ‘followed the 
great wheel of ancient authority, each successor only ex¬ 
pounding, renewing, or developing the wise .teachings of 
his divine or human predecessors; thus keeping the light 
of primitive r or elation shining among mortals. In Buddhist 
writings the Buddha is often compared to the ome n , while 
the Stars are bo me times the rival teachers of his time, and 
occasionally his own great disciples. 

A later Chinese writer, apparently under the impression 
that he had the authority of Yuan-cbu&ng for the state¬ 
ment, telle ns that Tveri-cAw means moon. But he, like 
several other authors, explains the giving of this name to 
India in a different way from that described by the pilgrim. 
He says that the country was called T‘ien-chu or Moon 
because it was as great and distinguished-above the other 
conn tries of the world, as the moon is great among the 
stars of night—“velut inter ignee Lima minor eg" Other 
writers, like I-cbing for example, are more discreetly wise, 
and refrain from proposing any explanation ‘of the names 
for India- Admitting, they say, Tin-ii* to he a Sanskrit tern 
denoting the moon, yet it was not for that reason that the 
Chinese gave it a* a name to the country, nor is the name 
the universal one. Jin-fu is the Chinese name % India 
as Chi-mi and Chen.ton are terms used in that country 
to denote China, and apart from such use these names 
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ha*e no rngnifidationJ This is going too far, and the 
word India nt leasl has a satisfactory explanation. When 
our pilgi im enqulj ed about the sise and form of the 
country, he was told that it was shaped like a crescent 
or, as it b in the text, a half-moon. The term used was 
apparently Indu-kalti, transcribed Tin-W-ka-lo (£0 # fi( 
This word means fl digit of the motm or a crescent, 
but it is rendered in Chinese simply by yueh or moon. 
It was pel haps tills fact which led to the absurd com¬ 
parison and explanation of our text. 

Our author in this passage mentions another general 

name for India, v 12 —Country of the brahmins (P'o-io- 

m&i-ktto). 

Among the various cut** and c&uu of bo country the brah- 
ioins, he u)>, were pnrstt uvd in molt fttwa. So from their 
** cel [c at reputation the nune k Br4hiDanv-coan(r^' 3 bad come to 
be a popular one for India. 

Kow this is also a. foreign designation, and one used by 
the Chinese especially* It does not seem to have been 
ever known, or at tenet current, in India, In Chinese 
fiteralnre we find it employed during the Sui period (AJX 
589 to 618) but it is rather a literary than a popular 

designation- In the shortened form Fan kuo g). 

however, the name has- long been in common use in all 
kinds of Chinese literature* 

The territory which Yuan-chuang calls Yin-tu was 
mapped off by him, as by others, into five great divisions 
called respectively North* East, West, Central, and Seatk 
Yin-tu- The whole territory;, he tells ns. 

was above EG 000 U in circuit, with the Snowy Moontwni (the 
Hindu K<iib) pn the north tad the tes oq ita three other udev- 
ft wm poJhticaUy divided into above'muty hingdonu> the beat 
of luinmer wta very great and the land wai to a large extent 
■rahy. The northern region im hilly with a brackish wOi 


* NfcEL-hti'khi-ku^i L 

a Suppleisent to I-ch'it-chjng-ym-yii fi ^ Tbit of colltm ii not 
thv origin of the nitus for ludia, but it mky account for the Chinue 
me of Yin-tu h & designation for the country 
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wju « rich fertile pluhj h ibc Eputiieni division hid i 
tu xuriiiii t tA^Utioa; anil Ihe wust had a itji] ccsrie and gravelly, 

Ikuiaf Measures OF Si'ACiL 

Our author now proceeds to give the names of measures 
of space arid time which were in use among the people 
of India or were taught in their standard books of learning 
and religion. 

He begin* at tbe top of the gradation with the ¥ojann which, 
he isyii Had always represented a dayi journey for a royal 
army. Tb* n]d Chinese ci-iaivajent for it, he. aavi, waa 40 6, il >3 
people allodia counted it u thirty ft, while the Endijhict boobs 
treated It ai equal to only vixbMa IL 

We are not told, however, that in India the Yojana 
varied in different places and at different times. 

Then the Yojana, he Jiatea. was divided into eight Krona, the. 
into SOQ Bowa, the Bow into four Cubits, nud the Cubit 
into twenty-four Fin gen. Forgetting, apparently, to mention 
the divitioD of the Finger into three Jo inis Yuan-chuang pro- 
ceqda to state the dmtfon of the Fingor-juint into Wheat 
(properly Huxley ^grains. Thence the suldiviiion by tetana if 
carried on through the Lmua, the Kit, Cremce-doft, Ox-hair 
[Dust], Sh^p-wcwl [Dnatjp Hare-hair [Hnet], Copper [Dnsl], 
Water |I>usL] k and Fine Oast to Extremely Fine Dual. Thia 
lut it the ultimate monad of matter and ia indivisible. 

This enumeration of Indian measures of apace was ap¬ 
parently written down from memory, and it does not quite 
agree with any of the other accounts we have. In the 
Ah hid harm amah&vihh&sha'Jun, 1 compiled by the 500 Arhate 
rmd translated by Yuan-chuang, we find a similar enume¬ 
ration. leaving it undecided, however, whether y seven copper- 
dusta" Made one u Water-dust”, or seven of the latter made 
one of the former. In this, and in the other books in which 
we find the measures of space "Iyw, the word for duxi Is 
added to each of the terms Ox-hair, Sheep-wool, Hare's- 
hair, Copper, and Water, and I have accordingly inserted 
it in the version here given of Yuan-chuang f fi account 
Instead of Pu#g t copper* the D text has chin, gold* perhaps 


i Abbidbxrm^-ta-vibbMnft-lun, eft. Ids (Bun. No. 126S), 
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nscd in the sense of mctaU and this in the reading of 
Yoau-chuang's u Abhidh&Tma-tsimg-baien-tBOng-lun ! - Then 
tha “Abhidharma-koSa-luu", which also baa chin instead 
of turu?, makes soren “metat-duste" equivalent to one 
“water-dust” thus reversing Yuan-chuang’s arrangement' 
The word dnsf here should perhaps be replaced by atom 
or particle. 

Another enumeration of Indian measures of space is 
giTfiD in the Lalitavistara and its translations Tibetan nnd 
Chinese, and another in the Axadana XXXI11 of the 
BivyEv&d&na of Mess rt Cowell and NeiL 3 The latter is 
represented m the Chinese collection of Buddhist books 
b\ four treat] bps. In none of all these works m there 
anything corresponding to the words 11 copper * 1 and ^ water" 
of our authors list Moreover each of them makes the 
Window-Dnst or Sunbeam-mote—the “Crevice-Bast" of 
our author—to be one seventh of a Hare (Or Moon)-Dust 
and equal to seven particles of Fine DusL J alien took 
the “copper water” of our text to be one term and trans¬ 
lated it by “Pean do cnivre (TamripmV}” but this ia un¬ 
doubtedly wrong. 3 In this gradation of measures the 
“Extremely Fine Dust" is a monad nf thought, a logical 
necessity* and has no separate existence in matter. The 
lowest actual unit of matter i& the am of the Difjftwdm** 
which h the 11 Fine Bust" of our author* This too, however, 
though visible to the deva-sight, is invisible to the human 
&ighi and impalpable to the other human senses- But it 
is a material substance, the meet minute of all material 


t AJQMdhirw-tuiigdiJk^D-tJU&g^^ lun.^h, lTlHo.l&GQ; Abkitlharnuk 
kofc-luip eh. IS (He I 2 St, 

1 l«Ut 4 viii^rA eh. VJ: Fatwux T « Bgjfc-eher-rohpa, p. 143 oni 
uotv; Pwg-kuuig-tfc-chiitng-yen-chi^g^ &■ 4 (No. IGS); Dsvynv. 
p. 644: MftiELDgbrflQtrm d & rNo. 64St 

i ilio the Tw^UHbiriisB^siftssduo^cA. 3 (No. 198&); AlN- 
rrol, eh* XXXIV and XXXVH; AbbidWma-&liiiuHSkfog-li-i(ro, 
eA, 82- Ifl tbis we bive all U? viiteflra of iji™ bj 

^ai^-obming but tbi n t-nt -Kvntb of th# y W*ter- 

dait 1 ’. It gives biso the dmtiou of tb* Filler into iJirw Fmg^r- 
jawtv. 
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aizeB and quantities, and the ultimate atom into which dust 
or metal or water can be analysed. It takes seven of 
these, according to some, to equal one Atom (tmti or tu- 
ti), and serein of these to make one Sunbeam-mote. If 
we omit tbe two words -Copper*’ and "Water" from our 
tett, and remote the term 'CreviceDust” to its place, we 
hare an enumeration of measures which agrees substan- 
tkJly with that of the Divy&vad&na up to the Kro&a. 
Some of the CLinose texts represent the Krona, translated 
by sUng (#) a sound, to be 3000 Bows, and in some the 
Barley-grain is subdivided, not os by Yuan-chmng, but 
into seven Mustard-seeds, 

Measures of PnLF. 

Our author next goes on to describe the measures oi 
time in India, beginning with the divisions of the Day- 
night period. Deri- also he mainly follows Sanghabhadra's 
treatise \ and differs from moat other writers, Buddhist 
and orthodox. 

He cXtSe the X.that'a the ihnrtul space of time ud m«to* 
120 of it <fqqn! to one Tatkikana. Then 40 Tntiahan&s make 
one Lac a UO Iflinji make one MuMurta, five of these make (me 
“time 1 and fix 'lime*' make one Day-night. The »x ‘ rim*. 1 
of tl,i( Imi arc, we are told, distributed equally between the 
day end the night But the non-Beddbiat people of India, 

Y nan-chnsnK loll, as, di tided the day and night each into four 
*timen tt . 

It trill be seen-that Yuan-cbuang here puts the Kalian* 
below the Tutbshapa, in this agreeing with the Abhidharma 
treatises of Sangbabhadra and Dharmatara. The Dlv> 4 - 
vad&nn, on the other band makes ISO Talks lianas equal 
to one Kshana, and 60 Ksbanas equal to one LaTO. In 
some Chinese vorsions of the sacred hooks the tathehsna. 
is not mentioned. Thu ksbana is defined os the time 
occupied by a woman in spinning cue hsiin {|J) of thread, 
but the word is generally used by Buddhist writers in 


1 AbK>3dhiimii-«buii-ch4n^-li-]EjQ, L a, Far tha mwuxe- &f Tima 
generally ■» the Tv ftr^HCei id tkc (lbOra utj t4 3 G& p, 142 
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the sense of an instant the twinkling qf an eye, the very 
shortest measurable &pnce of time „ 

The word k sharia is commonly transcribed in Chinese 
hooks as m our text, and it is rarely trails] a tech The lava 
h sometimes rendered by shtime, and sometimes 
by fin (Jjj*), a division. So also MuJmrta is sometimes 
translated by shih t time, but more frequently by hsti-yU 
m $o> &n instant or mnfiiti/it T such being also the original 
meaning of muhurta. But fcsfi-j/fr when used as a trans¬ 
lation of this word dost not denote an instant but a period 
of 46 minutes, the thirtieth part of «a Day-night. The day 
is divided into three u tinies% Th forenoon, noon, and 
afternoon* and hence it is called Trisandhya. In like manner 
the night is divided into three ^times’" or watches and 
hence it is called Triy&ma- 

Our author nert goes on to enumerate the divisions, 
nainral and artificial, of the month and the year in India, 
He distinguishes between the common four-fold dmsiuti 
of the seasons, and the three-fold on&^used by Buddhists. 
The latter - division was into a hot season (Grishina) 
followed by a rainy season (Yarsha), and then a cold 
season (Homan ta). We have next the names of the months 
of the year in their order beginning with Chaitra, Then 
cornea an interesting passage which, as it appears in our 
teatfir presents some difficulty. The meaning seems to be 
Something like this— 

"Hence (he profeiaifd Buddkkt* of India, eomplyinu with the 
iwcred instructiona of the iSnttdhiL, observe [liU *U) two period* 
of R*treat, either the efLrly or the liter three mouths. The 
former period bagiut on mr I&th Jay of the month, aad the 
latter on the of the month. Previous tnmULorH of the 
Sutnu uud Vijgaya me ^OLwrve l_bt inscmcr' 1 or “Obrervu the 
end of the winterT b vj e niiatraniJatioDS are due to the people 
of PiiLhiog iiiiirla not under*tandtug the stundsrd Jupa^e, or to 
the nou-harmouixiug of provbieieliBmi M - 

Tbe first sentence of this passage evidently means thajt 
the Buddhist monks of India could make either the former 
or the later three months of summer their period of 
Retreat My interpretation of the passage differs a little 
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from that of Julien who substitutes yti (3f) rain, for tbe 
Hang (S) tw°T of the text, supporting his change of read¬ 
ing by a quotation of the present passage in a Buddhist 
Cyclopedic But one of two copies cf this Qydopodia in 
my possession gives Imng and the other has hm 0*> 
Moreover all texts of the *Hsi : yH*chi t1 seem to agree in 
having liang here: and we read in other books of two and 
even three periods of Retreat, For the monks of India, 
however, these were all included within the Rain-season, 
the four months which began with the Id 01 of their fourth 
month and ended on the 16* of the 8 lb month- The full 
period of Retreat was three months; and Buddha ordained 
that this period might be counted either from the middle 
of the fourth or the middle of the fifth month. The con¬ 
jecture may be haaarded that Yuan -cbuang originally 
wrote jgwju-diii that is “two Rain-Retreats 11 

and that a copyist thinking there was a mistake left out 
the second character. This res coration does not make 
good style hut something of the kind is apparently needed 
as Yuan-chuarg* expression for the Retreat was ya-an-chiL 
The Sanskrit term for the Retreat is Yarshft (in Pali 
Vassuj which means simply r^ins, the ramy teamen* from 
v-ar$h& which denotes, along with ether things, ram and 
a year. The usual expression for “keeping Retreat” is 
varshdm taw (in Pali, vassaip vasati) or tarsftdm sthd^ 
meaning respectively to reside, and to rest, during the 
rainy season* Far these terms the Chinese give various 
equivalents snch as the Tic-hsia and of some, and 

the T$o-<m-£hU or Tstht/U^in-chU of Ynan^chuang and 
others For the Buddhists of India as for the ether 
people of that country the u rainy season” began on the 
16* of the month Ashiidha (the fourth of their year)* and 
continued for four months This was chiefly for religion* 
purposes, but to the non-Ruddhi&te of India three months 
of this period formed also their summer, This may help 
to explain the use of tho phrase Tso-hsfa which is a snort 
form for the full expression Tbo-hsia-yi*-an<hu meaning 
“to observe the Summer Rain Retreat 71 , Then Tao-hsia 

K 
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find Tso-I* mean also to pass a year as an ordained 
monk, the precedence of a brother being settled bj Ms 
“years in religion”. The phrase Ts^la or Tso-i^an-chU is 
nsed specially of the strict anchorite who observed two 
Retreats, one in the summer and one in the winter. It 
might be also applied to brethren in strange lands, Tokharn 
for example, whose Rainy season occurred at the end of 
the winter. Yuaa-chuang seems to think that the terms 
Tao-B&i* and Tso-La arc not correct renderings from the 
Sanskrit a nd they certainly are not literal traijslations- 
Ee suppose* the mistakes to have arisen either from the 
translators haring been natives of countries remote from 
Mid-India, and so ignorant of the correct term and it* 
proper pronunciation, or from the use of an expression 
which had only local application and currency. Bnt the 
“DOa-harmonizing of provincialisms” denotes not only the 
misuse of local terms, but also ignorance of the idioms in 
one language which should be used to represent the cor¬ 
responding idioms of another. Thus a Chinese or Indian 
scholar translating a Sanskrit book into Chinese without 
a thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and Chinese idioms 
would not harmonize the countriee’ languages. Jnlien 
^Mid-kingdom" here to mean China hot it certainly 
denotes Mid-India. In that region people called the 
Rainy Tarski, but in other places the word was 

pronounced vosso, or bark, or ktrkk or harsh. So tran* 
lators, Yuan-chaang thinks, may have in some cases mis¬ 
taken the word, or they may have misunderstood eithei 
the original, or the Chinese term they *ere using in trans¬ 
lation. Thus the important fact that the Retreat was 
ordained on account of the Rains is put out of view by 
the renderings Teo-Hma and Tao-1*. There was not, 
however, any ignorance of Sanskrit or Chinese in the use 
of these terms, and good scholars in the two languages 
such as Fa-hsien and I-ching use- Tto-hsia and An-chtt 
indifferently. In countries in which there was no long 
regular Rainy season the Retreat became tf importance 
M a time for spiritual improvement by study of the sacred 
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books nod prolonged meditation, and ns giving a gear’s 
seniority to the brother among his brethren. 

CnxEs jlto Houses, 

We have n&xt a short description of the general cha¬ 
racters of the cities and buildings of India, The passage 
ifi an interesting one and the meaning may be giY$n some¬ 
what as follows— 

y Aj to their inhabited town‘< and citi** £h* quadrangular walk 
of the cittea (or according to on* leit* of thus venou* region*) an 
btoAd & ad high, while iha thoroughfarea are narrow tortuous 
p*SMge*. The ahop* are on ths highways and booths (or* inns] 
hue the roads. Butchers, fishermen, public perform*?*, exe- 
\ matiouen, and acavengere hare their babitatlOB* mferkud by a 
' distinguishing nigm They are forced bo Jive outside the riity and 
they eneak along on the left when going about in the hamlet*. 
Jls to the construction af houses and eaclojipg wtlh r the coEtniry 
being low and moist, moat of the city-walls are built of brink*, 
while wall* of houses and iudwnre* are wattled namboo or 
Wood. Their balls and terraced belvederes bare wooden 3it- 
rfipfed roam* and are coated with chunam, and oorerad with 
tiles burnt or un burnt. They are of extraordinary height, and 
in style like Iho** of China. The [house* \ thatched with coarto 
or common grass are of bricks or board* , their walls are crm- 
fflbufed wiib thungro; the floor is purified with cow-dung 
strewn with Oowara of the season; in the** matters they differ 
from na, But the Buddhist monasterie* are of moit remarkable* 
architect are. They have a tower at m&cb of the four corners of 
the quadrangle and thro* high halls in a tier. The rafters and 
ruof bcarflj are carved with lining* figures, and the doora, 
windows, and walls are painted in various nolo on. The bouts* 
of the laity Eire sumptuous inside and economical outside. The 
inner rooms and lbs central hall vary io their ami 

there ii no nils for form or comCractkm for the tun of the 
terraces or the towv of high rooms. Their door* open to the 
east, and the throne fanes east 
For seats *11 uae corded bench**. The royal family, the 
graodaes^ official! and gantry adorn their bench** in different 
ways, but Mil bar* ihe um« style (or form) of Kit The sover¬ 
eign 1 * dale is exceedingly wide and high, and it is dotted with 
email pearl*. What is tailed the - Lion r t Seat 11 (that is, the 
actual throne) i* covered with fine cloth, and is mounted by a 
jewelled fi&otatooL The ordinary officials according to their 

Sr 
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f ay ^y the frtrnes ef theif seats in different wiyi p and adorn 
them with precious ■nbs«ntt-ft, 

I) EES$ aKD tBB&QKUt CHAJLiCTi:ilI5TICS* 

Tha mner eJoihmg and outward atnre of the people have no 
tailoring i M3 to wlour a fresh white II e^teOBfied and motley is 
of no aotoiunt- The men wind a strip of cloth round the waist 
M d dp to the armpits and leave lb* night ahmiMer bare. The 
women wear a long i*ke which covers both shoulders and foils 
down loose* The hair on the crown of the h end b made into 
a coil, ill the rent of the hair hanging down. Some clip their 
mustache* or ham other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn 
on th&'heidi and nBcklaeea on the body. 

The names for their clothing material* are (Kau- 

abtyi} and muslin (fsefrl and calico (_pu), Kausheyn being silk 
Itom a wild silk-worm; Gh'-H iar Ch^ymo lEshanmah n kind of 
linen; Man (or Eanj-po-io . *K*rab*l*3 a texture of fine wool 
[aheop 1 ! wool or goat's hair), and Ho-Ia-li (RaJ?) a texture made 
from the wool of a wild animul—this wool being fine end soft 
end easily aptm and woven is priced u* a material for clothings 
Ja North India“ where the 'clirfiate is very cold closely fitting 
jacket* ore worn sotn&whjit like those of the Tsotam (Eu). 

The garbs of the Iion-Enddhista (reUgieux) are vnried and extra¬ 
ordinary. Some wear peacocks* tail*; some adorn themselves witk a 
necklace of skulls^ 3 ottiu are quite naked] some cover the body with 
gTua or board*; some pull out their hair and dip their moustaches] 
noma mat their side-hair end make a top^kuot coil- Their cloth¬ 
ing U not fixed end the colour varies. 

In this passage it ‘will be noticed, the clothing materials 
uaed bj the lay people of India are arranged in four 
groups The first hi called by the pilgrim ^EnusheyB/ 
clothing and muslin and cloth* ^ ffl $ £{ jf|] 

Now k&o?hey& (or kauieya) is riQt made from the cocoon 
of the Bcunbyx Mori, and tich-pv is cotfon-cloth or fuA 
nod cotton cloth , It ia perhaps bettor to regard fkh and 
jn* as name9 of two materials, and in another treatise we 
find Kausheym iuh, and t^ui (f|) grouped together, 8 This 
t$*ui was apparently a kind of coarse cotton cloth, and 
we find a t$ f ui-ka~psi or rough cotton’ 7 used to stuff 
cushions,, The term kmusheya was applied not only to 
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wit Staffs but also to mixtures of silt and linen or cotton. > 
Uur piJgrau evidently mates one group of “silt clothing" 
and cottons. This is not to be much wondered at when 
we reflect that he, tike the other Chinese of his time and 
distnct, knew nothing of the cotton plant and the cloths 
derived from it Moreover we should probably regard 
this description of the dress of the natives of India as 
derived from an earlier account 

The second hind of clothing material hero mentioned 
3S the Kshauma or Linen. This term also is to be re¬ 
garded as denoting a class. It comprehends, we must 
suppose, the fabrics made from the Kshuina or flax, the 
Sana Mf jute, and the bhang* or hemp. These three plants 
are mentioned in Chinese translations from the Sanskrit 
as yielding stuffs from which clothes were made. This 
word kshauma denotes not only linen but also silk testmes. 

The third group is the kambala. This word, which 
denotes “woollen cloth" and “a blanket", is here evidently 
used in the sense of flue woollen cloth for making cloth- 
uig. Like the kaosheya and the kskauiua the kambala 
clothiog was allowed to the Buddhist Brethren. 

The fourth kind of stuff mentioned as used for clothing 
material is called by Yuan-chuang Ho4a-li (jg % i*). 
There does not seem to be any known Sanskrit word with 
which this can be identified. As Tuan-chuang spells 
foreign words the three characters may stand for Ral, a 
Tibetan word meaning -goat’s hair",'from Ra, a goat 
This Ho-lu-lt or Hal is also probably the Lo-i -*e) or 
-Lo (Ra) clothes" of other Buddhist texts. In Sanskrit 
also we find raUaka which denotes a wild animal and a 
stuff made from its hair, and ralWca-kambala which is a 
fine woollen cloth. 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds— 

The clerical couum of the Sl^-aiin (Srunanaa) » onlj the three 
robe* and the Seng-kio-ki and Ni-j>‘o-to-na. A* to" the tfaree 
robe* the Schools adhere to different ityk* having bmnd or 
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Timm w fringes and small or Jirgfc foldi, Tbs i^ng-kio-kt goea 
OTtr the left shoulder covert the armpiti, joined on the right 
*od opening on the left tide md in length rE&ching to below 
the waist- Aj to the Ni-p^M-nn* iiu*e do belt i* worn whan 
it ii put odj it u gathered unto plaits and eecnrtd by one of 
theae, the m* odd -Colour of the phut* tary in the different 
ichooli. 

For the first part of this passage Julian has the follow¬ 
ing—Cfid-mew (Qramanas) n’ont que trois series de 
vetements, aavoir le Sevg-kia-ichi (Sahgh&ti) 1® Seng-kio-M 
(Sahkakchiku), et le Ni-po-siena (NW&aana). La coupe et 
la fa^ou da ces treia v§temeuts variant auivaat lea 6eolea- 
Les uds oat une bordure large ou etroite, les autres oat 
das pans petite on grands 11 . Here the translator spoils 
the description by interpolating the words “aavoir la 
Seng-kia-tthi (Sanghstifi leaving out the word for “and", 
and inserting “ces"’ in the clausa “La coupe et la f&con 
de m# trots vStemants". The “Three robes 11 of the Buddhist 
monk are quite distinct from the two articles of his dress 
here mentioned by name. The “three robea” are always 
given as the Antaiavasaka. the Samghlti, and the Ottarfi- 
sahga. Of these we have already met with the second 
and third in our traveller's account of Balkh, and there 
we met also with the article of clothing called Sew^-ftio-fci, 
This last word is apparently for the original which is 
R amim rh r-hilfa in Pali and Jsliec’a Sanskrit Sankakshikh, 
This ts translated in a Chinese note to our text by 
“covering armpits". Profeasor Hhys Davids translates the 
Pali word by “vest’ 7 , but the description given seems to 
■nit a rude shirt or jacket with one sleeve which was 
buttoned or looped on the left shoulder. One name for 
the vestment as worn by monks in China is gPwM-rJlaw 
CiS w “one-sided jacket”, 1 The other article of monk f s 
costume mentioned by name here ia the Ni-p'o-sona or 
Nivasasa. This is rendered in Chinese by eMlw {|§) an 
old native term denoting a “skirt” on the lower part of 
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a robe at ceremony, Nivasana is a common term for an 
under-robe or lower garment, but it is here used in ifca 
restricted sense as designating the particular kind of skirt 
or under*rohe worn by Buddhist mouk^ This vu, accord¬ 
ing to regulation, four ells long by one and a half in width* 
and it reached from the waist to about three finger-breadths 
above the ankle, Aa Yuan-chuang here tells us the Schools 
were distinguished by differences in the wearing of the 
Ni? SaunaJ Thus* ae I-chin g tells us T the Sarvlstivadim 
wore the skirt with a pair of plaits tamed out on both 
sides of it, and the Mah&s&aghikas crossed the end of the 
right side to the top of the left ride* tucking it in to keep 
the ekart in ita place. This skirt or Nivfisa had no string 
or girdle and it was evidently something like the Malay 
Sarong which, as Colonel Yule, tells us, is an old Indian 
form of dress. This garment also is seltaecuring, and is 
not in need of a belt or girdle. The two articles of drsss 
here mentioned and described, viz. the Baokakshika and 
the Nivasana were in addition to the Three Bobes which 
formed originally the full clerical costume of thebhikahn. 
They are often mentioned in the canonical books, hating 
bean allowed apparently as soon as Buddhism began to 
spread. The mode of wearing the Kiv&sana and its colour 
and fashion caused much discussion end unpleasant feeling 
in the early church* 

The pilgrim's description continues — 

The XibftLriyu sad Urefamms art dau-handed ind tmegtaB- 
tatipai, pure and simple in life and very frugal The dr mt Pad 
ornament* of the kings end gnmd&aa are vwy extraordinary. 
GsrkandB ud tiama with prwicnt ttoaaa ere their head-adorn- 
mesti; and their bodies arts adoraed with ring*, bracelets, ud 
Mddiow. Wealthy merciLntilM people have only bnnlotk lfoeti 
of the people go barefoot ud thota are rare, They tleia their 
teeth fid or black, wear their hair out even, bore their «ar^ 
have long now ud large ayeaj. ouch are they in outward ap¬ 
pearance. 


* ffau-fuJo, dk 11: l^a^mlri-kn«, A 10, 11 and Takakuiu; 
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They Are pur* of themed™ And not from eoropi.Uion- Bnfow 
every "moil they must litre a wash; the fiagmeni* and remain* 
art not verved up ,™n, Urn food utenwla are not P>»ed on; 
tkoie utensil* which am of pottery or wood mo*t be thrown 
■wiy after «se h an d those which are of ulvfir, ejpper, or 

kou get another policing- A* >oon as a mt»l «' ™ ‘bey 
chew ilia tontbwtick and make thsm*elvi» clean; before they 
have Eiuihed ablation* they do not come into contact with each 
other; they always w«b after urinating; they smear their bodies 
with scented unguent* rich *» aemla! end saffron, When the 
king goe* to hi* bath there ii the malic of dmm* and stringed 
instrument? and song; worship is performed and there aw bath- 
ing and wishing; 

The last sentence of this passage is* in Julien’s Toi-sion— 
* Quao d le roi se dispose h sortir t des mnaiciens bat.tent 
le tambour et chan tent aui eons do la guiUtre. Avant 
d'offrir tm sacrifice, ou d’adressor dea prieres (am dieux), 
ib se latent et se baignent”. Here Julien evidently had 
for the first clause the B reading diOn -wantj-thiang-t^il, 
meaning “when the king is about to go out". But in the 
A, C. and D texts the reading instead of ttfv is yfc, mean¬ 
ing ‘‘to bathe", and this is evidently the comet reading. 
Then Jjilien seems to change 'the author’s meaning by 
making the second clause a now sentence and introducing 
A,, wor i “aTant", The author’s meaning seems to be 
* ft«* when the king took hie bath there was the per¬ 
formance of certain acts of worship,' 


Written anb spoken Language Ac* 

The description next nroceeds to tell of the writing and 
learning of the Hindus 

Thur system of writing wu Invented, aa fa known. by the dev* 
Bnbma who at the beg in lung loatitated a* pattern* forty seven 
'writtenJ word*. Thus were combined and applied a* object* 
iuota and dreamt tine** occurred; ramifying like atnam* they 
spread far and wide becoming modified a little by place and 
people. In language. speaking generally, they have not varied 
Irom the origin*! *onrcv, but the people of “Mid India" are 
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preeminently explicit and ujrrtci in speech. tufir mpraaFioni 
being hnnnnniQae and ele?«it, like that* of the deva*. nnd lb sir 
intonation clear and distinct, icning as vulo and pattern for 
o their The people of neighbouring- territories and for sign 
countries repeating errors until theeu hot a me the norm, and 
emulous for vulgarities, bare lost the pure style. 

The statement here made to the effect that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was invented by the god Brahmft is repeated in 
several other books by Buddhist writers. Some tell us 
that Brahma was once a rajah on earth, and that be then 
invented an alphabet of 72 letters called the “Klant writ¬ 
ing * 1 ' U $). Disgusted with the bad treatment given 
to these letters he proceeded to swallow them all; bat 
two, a and au escaped from bis mouth and remained 
among men- 1 But we are also told that Brahmfi invented 
the Brahma’ writing first, and that afterwards Kharosbtha 
produced the script which bears his name, 1 Aoqther ac¬ 
count represents the Brahman writing (or Devanagarij to 
have been the invention of a wise (korida) Brahmin, and 
the Kharu writing to have been the work of a stupid 
(kbaru) rishL This Kharu writing is that mentioned in 
tlie Lalicavistara and other books under the name Kha- 
roslitlia for Kharosta). This word is translated by “Ass- 
ear” and is the name of an undent rishi who was a great 
astronomer and astrologist. In some Buddhist treatises 
we find the invention of letters ascribed to the Enddha, 
and in some Siva, as in Indian tradition, is credited with 
the first teaching of spelling and writing.* The “forty 
seven words’’ of our passage are the twelve symbols which 
represent the ten vowels, and anusvSra -and vUarga, and 
the thirty-live consonants; and bo constitute the alphabet 
The letters admit of endless combinations to make words 
as objects require names and cirenmstahees need expres¬ 
sion- Some authors give the number of the letters in the 


* Pii-lflu-in (“0 e£ 4fo- 
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Sanskrit alphabet as less, and others as more, than the 
number here given; but this is generally regarded as the 
correct number. With the statements here made by 
Yuan-chuung about the Sanskrit alphabet and language 
we may compare the mare detailed account given in the 
third eh van of the Life; 1 

It ie evident that Y imn-chtiang, like other non-Indian 
Buddhists, had been taught to regard the spoken and 
written language of “Hid-India* as at onco the parent 
and the standard of all the dialects of * North-India*. 
These latter had departed a little from the correct form 
in their writing, some of them, as in G&ndhira, having 
written alphabets m unlike the parent one that they had 
special names. In oral speech the border lands and 
outlying regions generally had come to differ, much from 
the people of “Mid-la die"* They had lost the rich purtiy 
of the standard language, and had persisted in erroneous 
forms of expression until those had come to be taught as 
the rule. 

The description continues — 

Am to their archive® end racorda there are wparete cnstodiam 
of th«e. The official uuli and itatt-papara are called oolhjc- 
titdly [or in these good and bad an reoord«l a 

and initaneM of public calamity and good fortune an aet forth 
in detail 

The of this passage has been rightly restored 

by Julian a* Nll&pita, and the Chinese annotator telle m 
the word means “Dark-blue store" We find the word 
Nlkpita in onr Sanskrit dictionaries, but the F. W, gives 
only one illustration of its use* and that is the passage 
before us* 

Proceeding to the education and learning of the people 
of India our author writes— 

In beginning the education of their children and winning them 
op to progMi they follow tho ^Twelve Chapter*^ Whoa the 
ehjJrdren are »ven year? of age the great treatiioa of the Five 


' Julian L p, 166; of. Aibemai VoL i, p. 170; Biiblw 3 * lad. Falaw- 
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Sdcnc*a are gradiiill} commusicftied to them. Tire fint *d«B,ae 
i» Grammar which teach#* mnA explain! wtirdi, and dmiw their 
diitiDcd q*di. Tin tHCad is that of tbs skilled profetoioiu [cen- 
Mnsed with] the principle* of tho maok&njcal aru> th* dual 
proc^sea* and Mtnjlogv, The third ia lire science of tnfldtemt 
[embracing] exoidiing charm*,, medicine, th* me of tho atone, 
the nredlb, non. The fourth is the icjeoc* of itAioniag, by 
which the orthodox and heterodox are ajrertamed, and the true 
and fd&e are thoroughly sought out. The filth it the acienoa 
of the Inteyoal which investigates and teach e* the five degree 
of rdigiooa attainments (lit, the “five vehicle* 31 } and the fnbtle 
doctrine of karma. 

The “Twelve Chap ten. 11 of this passage ii in the original 
8h*-&rJ£di$ng (+ ™ and Julian anslates tMs by U un 
livre en douze sections”. In a note to this rendering he 
translates a short passage from a well-known Buddhist 
Dictionary about a book called the “Sid dbam-cb an g”. 
This la doubtless the sort of work to which the pilgrim 
refers as the first book which the children of India learned. 
The name Is made up of Siddham which means* we are 
told, “Perfection” or “May good fortune be attained” and 
ckang the Chinese word for a “section” or “chapter” Bat 
Julian makes the whole stand for a Sanskrit compound 
SiddhavGztUi a term apparently known only from his nee 
of it Prom a passage in T dung’s “N&o-bd-chd-kueP and 
from other works we learn that the Siddkam-chang was 
the name of a child's primer ABC*, the first chapter of 
which was headed by the word siddham, 1 This word forms 
an “auspicious invocation”, and the Buddhists osed it alone 
or with SarvajnHya Praise to the omniscient 

[Buddha]” prefixed at the beginning of their primers. 
They used it in a similar way to head such documents 
as deeds of gift to religious establishments. In these 
places Bidder took the word to mean “Success”, L a 
may there be success, an interpretation which agrees with 
the accepted Chinese rendering. But Pleat thinks that 
siddham in these places is to be understood as moaning 
“Perfection has bean attained by Buddha”, an inter- 
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pTeUtioi which does not seem to ho bo good-* Inrtoad 
of siddhsm the uon-Buddhist teachers in India placed 
“siddhir-astu" meaning -May there be success (or accom¬ 
plishment)* at the head of their ABCs. Thus theae books 
came to be called Siddham or Siddhir-astu, the former 
being the same by which they became knows to the 
Chinese. There are many varieties of them and the 
number of chapters or sections ranges from nine to eight¬ 
een, the latter being the Dum ber in the work which may 
be regarded as the standard one in China. This is the 
Si-tan-tzu<hi ^ U) *>J ® onk Cbih-kuang (% *) 

of the T'ang period taken from the Siddhain of rrajna- 
bodhi of South India A Siddbam gives the Sanskrit 
alphabet, beginning with the vowels and proceeding m the 
order in which the letters are given in our Sanskrit gram- 
mws, then the combinations made by single consonants 
aud vowels, and then those made by two or more con¬ 
sonants with a voweL In some of the Siddhama made 
for Chinese use we are told that this word denotes “the 
alphabet 1 ’, while in others we are told that it is a designa¬ 
tion for the twelve so-called vowels, but the statements 
are not borne out by any authority, and are evidently not 
correct It may be interesting, however, in connection 
with subject to quote a statement from Alberuni. He 

relates-_ u The most generally known alphabet is called 

Siddha-m&trika, which is by some considered as origmat- 
ing from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it- But 
it is also need in Varanasi This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu science. The same writing is 
used in MadhyadeSa, i. e. the middle country, the country 
all around Kan raj. which is also called Ary&varta". 5 
According to I-chiog a child began his primer when ha 
was six years of age and learned it within six months. 

After mastering the Siddhain the Indian child, accord- 
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iog to Yuan*chtiang, wa* introduced to the “great Sutras 
of the Five Sciences ( Wu-ming-ta-lttn 3£ ^ Jfe)* The 
word mint? of this phrase is often used to translate the 
Sanskrit word uidyit, bat a five-fold classification of ridya 
does not seem to be known to Indian literature. We 
find, however* oar pilgrim's list in certain Chinese trans- 
latious of Buddhist books and the “sciences* arc there 
acquired by aspiring Bodhisattvas. 1 Thev are called the 
W Fire Science places 17 or the a Flve Science Sastras". In 
his translation of the present passage JaUfen has treated 
the nairte of each ming as the name of a treatise; This 
ie evidently a mistake, and the context shews that ming 
here denotes a department of knowledge, and that the Wu- 
ming named ore the literatures of five categories of team¬ 
ing and speculation. Yn&n-chiiang properly places at the 
head the SMng-ming or “Science Q { Sounds 31 , L et Grammar, 
Julieu agrees with I-chiag in grring Sabdavidya as the 
original for this term. But £abdaridjft. was apoarently 
the Buddhist name for Grammar which by the people of 
India generally was called YyaL&rana. It is this Latter 
word also which Yuan-chnang elsewhere uses as the ori¬ 
ginal for Shcng-ming, The next group is called Chi?itb 
or in some texts Kung-cki&&(J_ Fjy*mng t the M Science of 
the Arts and Crafts™. Jolien retranslates the Chinese 
name by Silpasth^naridya, which seems to be rather the 
original for the L1 Arts-plac« Science* of the Sutra The 
third group is the 1-fang ming, “Healmg-preseripttons 
Science*, that is Medical science in all its branches 
Jolien gives as the Sanskrit original for the Chinese name 
Childtsividyl or Science of Medicine, but this seam* to 
be only a conjecture. The fourth group in our passage 
is the or the Science of Benaoning. Julian 

restores the Sanskrit equivalent as HetUvidja which* like 
Ym-mmg, means Literally “Science of causation”* , But 
Yin-ming is the technical term need to translate the 


* Fan - wang - ching, ch- S F Glotauy; Yogi- ahib * ti - Ian. dL 38 
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Kyaya or Logic of Indian writers and Julian learned 
.afterwards that it was Nyfiya which was the original for 
Tin-ming. The fifth is the JWfcif f%)-ming or M Internal 
Science 1 *; Julian translates “la science des chosen in- 
t^rieurea 1 * and gives as the Sanskrit original Adhyatma- 
vidja. This word adhy&tma means (1) the highest spirit 
and (2) belonging to onesdf. In Kapila^s system idhy£t- 
mika means self-caused (in Chinese i-nei $£ and it is 
opposed to that which is due to external intluences- But 
in the present passage, as the context shews, and as we 
Learn from other authorities, the nei-ndng or Inner science 
is Buddhism. The son of Buddhist parents went through 
a course of eeeular instruction like other boys, and he 
ako studied the boohs of his religion including the met** 
physical and argumentative treatises of the great Doctors 
of Abhidharma* In these he learned all about the Five 
degrees or “Five Yahides, the fivefold gradation of moral 
b&ings. These “vehicles" or progressive stages are given 
as lay believer (or “inferior degree"), ordained disciple, 
Pratyeka Buddha, Bodhisattm, Buddha. They are also 
said to be Men, Devas, ordained disciples., Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas, and there is farther difference 
of opinion as to the classes of beings which form the 
successive groups. 1 In the Buddhist $a§tr» moreover the 
student found the doctrine of karma stated, defended* and 
illustrated with a subtlety of intellect and boldness of 
imagination almost matchless. All the fire groups of 
learning here enumerated were apparently comprised in 
the training of an Indian Buddhist; and no one could he 
a leader in the church, or an authority on dogma, who 
did not shew himself a proficient in these departments of 
learning. We are told of Kum&rajivs that he studied the 
g&stru of the Five sciences, and of Guoahhadra it is 
recorded that in bis youth he learned all the ££istras of 
the Five sciences, astronomy, arithmetic, medicine, axor- 
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cisnu. The religions training in the Tripifaka iu accord¬ 
ing to soma authorities a separata affair, while 3 there 
treat it as a part of the “Tuner Science", 

Oar author's description proceeds, 

Tt« Brahmins )on the four Veda ireitiia. Tbs firrt 
S»«i (ft), ■Longevity 1 ’ (the Ajar-Veda) tells el noorimhing life 
•ad keeping the ecmtitutien in order; the second celled Tr£ 
■W)' “'Worship 17 (the Yajur Veda) tell* of the waking of offer- 
mg* tad lupplictiioni; the third called 2*ing (2p-j * Making 
eecn” ;the S<na Veda) describe* ceremonial etiquette, divination, 
BDd military tactic*; the fourth called (ft) „ ■Art*” (the 
Atharva Veda) tell* u* of- the Tarico* skilled arte, crcrdimi, 
medicine. The teacher tmurt have a wide, thorough, and minute 
knowledge of these, with an exhaustive comprehension of all t hy 
is abetroM in them. 

Tho word s hero render ad “the four Veda treatises” are 
in the original (® p£ ft). Jnijen trans¬ 

lates them amply by “ies quatres Vedas", and Beal by 
"the four Veda Sfietras". Neither of the translators 
attempts to explain why the first Veda is here not the 
Rig but the Ajar. The latter term denotes Itfe or lanp- 
etdty, as Yoan-choang translates, and there is an Ayur- 
\ eda. Bnt this is only a supplement or appendix to toe 
Atharra-Veda, and denotes rather the science of medicine 
than any particular treatise. "It is reckoned as Veda, we 
learn, because its teachings hare been found by experience 
to be wise and beneficial Yuan-cbuang knew that toe 
Big was the first, toe original Veda, yet he does not 
even mention it here. Hi* descriptions of the other Vedas 
also are not good, and it is plain that he knew very little 
about them and the great literature to which they bad 
given rise. The Same Veda, for example, with its Brito- 
mapas and Sutras, has netoiug to do with the subjects 
which Ynan-chuang assigns to it, and it is concerned only 
with the worship of Indra, and Agni, and the Soma. 
When writing this passage Yuan-chuaog may have had 
in view only those Vedic work? which were in writing, and 
were known to or owned by the Brethren in “North India”. 
Some of these Buddhists were converted Brahmins, and 
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it was perhaps by soaie of them* as has been snggested* 
that the Vedas were first reduced to writing. The Rig- 
vedfi. itself still existed only in the memories of the Brah- 
mbs, and it was taught entirely by oral communication, 
hot there were commentaries and oth* b r Ycdie treatises 
in writing. Moreover we are probably justified in treating 
the word “Veda” in out text as denoting $ group or col¬ 
lection of itreatise^ each Veda being a title under which 
several departments of learning were classed. The trans¬ 
lators into Chinese sometimeb render Veda like ridyS, by 
mint? (JJfJ) which simply means knowledge science, intiUigen^ 
as with the Brahmins the Trayi-vidySi or “threefold 
Science* denotes the Rig P Yajur. and Slims Veda* The 
reader also wLU observe that Ymn-chuang hero doe* not 
use the words hooks, twatises with the terms for AjuTi 
Y ajor, Sum a, Atharva. 

Our author proceeds to sketch the Brahmin teacher’s 
way of educating his disciples. 

These teacher* explain the general meaning [to their disaiplwj 
and leach them the ms anti®’ they roots* them to activity and 
skilfully win them to progress s they instruct the inert and 
Bbmrpen the dnlb When disciple*. intelligent and aculs 3 art, ad¬ 
dicted to idle shirking,. the teachers doggedly painfivere repeating 
instruction < until their training is fwiishaa, When the disciple*) 
are thirty years oM,i their minds being! settled and their eduGa- 
tioa finished, Ui*y go into office; and the first thing; they do 
then is Co reward the kindness of their toafhem. 

Wo have next some account of a kind of men peculiar 
to India and long famous in the world. Our author 
writes— 

There am men who f far m antique lore and fond of the 

refinements of learning- -are content in seclusion” leading hvss 
of c.g nl inence, Them come and go (Kt sink and float) outside 
of the world, and promenade thmugh life away from human 
affaire, Thopgh they am not moved by honour or reproach. 


i The original for “doggedly persevere repeating instruction is 
ftttJSBH. Thi- ihe reading of the D teat but instead Of f&n- 
Ifm 'the Ming edition has Jt JJ| and Julien imnaLatot ths four woHi 
-ilt aitachent at lei tiennent snfermla". 
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fame u far tprtad, The ralen touting Own with ceremony 

Sv. t !“£* 0t some to court. JTow as the 

State hold* men of learning and g« B m, i a art** and the people 
respect the** who hare high intelligence, the honour* and praisea 
of such men are waapicuoail^ abundant, and the attention* 
p vate and official paid to them m very couitderabie. Hence 
men can force themaelveg to a thorough acquisition of kaow- 
““*?• Forgetting fatigue they "expatiate in the arte and science*”; 
seeking for wisdom while “nsJyiog on perfect rirtue” they "count 
not 1000 ii a long journey”. Though their family he in affiuent 
cvnrumataucea, aueh men make up their mind* to be like the 
vagrant*, and get their food by begging a* they go about With 
them there is honour in knowing truth (in baring wisdom;. and 
there 11 no dwgxa« in being destitute. As to those who lead 
dissipated idle live*, Uxnriott* « f(rai tBd „t»vega M in drees, 
as such men baie no moral erceJleuw* and are without *e- 
compliahmente, shame and disgrace come on them and their ill 
repute £> spread abroad, t 


Buddhissl 

Our author passes on to make a few general observe 
tions about the internal condition of Buddhism as be 
beard about it and found it in India, Hie statement* on 
the subject are meagre and condensed to a fault, and the 
precise meaning in some cases has perhaps not yet been 
ascertained. The whole passage should be regarded as 
forming a separate section, and should not be divided as 
it lias been by the translators, Por the present the ia~ 


1 The 'content in sedation' of this piw&ge it in the Chinese f n - 
^an (£ j{j which it tbo fii-fun ({ ijf) of the commentary to the 
88»d Diagram of the Yib-Cbing. The plmte meant “to be con* 
fortable and nappy in a life of retirement”, to be content end cheer- 
ful in a voluntary seclusion, in a lire of final withdrawal from the 
contact of bid men lu the hiir]y-burlj of an nfficiM ciJiSif, 

for i he wards seeking far wisdom while r^Jyinf on perfect 
vktne 1 the oHginil i * fang-tao-pi-jen fftfr WL t,\ Tb« pbn*a pi- 
jm, ^dflpemiia^ oo (or fallowing] benovotanc*" h a quotation from 
tbfl Lim ya; ma also if the- ejcprtiiiod for w eipatUEa m the art* and 
acieneaip then “count not 1000 ti a tang jenmej 1 ’ ia fmpn the EtwI 
■chapter of Uanciui; and 'acquired KComplijliaienta F ii for tba *kiA- 
**t (flf W or - oonitint praetiaa" of thft fijnrt chapter of tbs Lnti-yu 

L 
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formaion which it m&f be rooghlj interpreted to 

the following effect— 

A* the wiigieui *y*tem of Julai i» apprehended by people 
^cording to their kind, end » it i* l«ff *■*— “ "" 
Holy One. Buddhism now i» P«* « diluted ■*“**"* to *• 
spiritiial insight and mental capacity of >*s adherents. The 
ttneta of the Schools keep the* wolfed, end controvert nutt 
high; heretics on .pedal doctrine* lead many weys to the «nae 
Ji EaC h „f the Eighteen School* claim* to have intellectual 
superiority; mid the tenets (or pmcli.e.) of toe *>«*■**** 
Smalt Sv.tems (lit Vehicle*) differ widely. They have fcUm* to 
«ilent reverie, the walking to and fro, and Lbc .tending sUi 
Samadhi and Prajna *ra far apart, and many ere the noiey dis* 
cuiaton*. Wherever there it a community of Brethren it neafeto 
iite own] xulti of gradation. The Brother who ^.poondt o^y 
□ne treatise (or dasa of tcriptare) to toe Buddhist Canon. wbet ^ 
Thuya, Abbidharmn, or 8«tr*. ia exempted from wrnng unde 
the Prior; be Who expound, two is invested with fewA 
a Superior; he who expound* three bee Brethren deputed to 
assist him; he who expound, four has i*y «r«nte signed Jo 
him; he who expounds dee rides on 

»; x Hdw an dephanl and baa a turroundtag retinue. Where tM 
ipiriloal attainment, are high, the distinction, conferred «• 

SI ¥hTlrtthiu we Often a«embted for disccion to test to- 
tellsctonl capacity and bring moral character into premment 
distinction, to reject the worthies and advance the totally**. 
Those who bring forward (or eeeoidtog to *me text* tetimato 
aright) fine point, to phihmophy, and giro eubtie prmcip te their 
proper place, who are ornate in diction and 
SJhctitmx. rid* richly caparisoned elephant. P«~J* 
followed by a host of attondanto Bat a. for too* to >h«n 
religious teaching ha. been offered in vain, who have hmm 
defeated in dl^irftion, who are deficient in doctrine and redundant 
to speech, perverting too sen* while heaping the language too 
face**of wto a* promptly dauhod with rod and white <*»£. 
their bodie. are covered with dirt, and they am tare* out to 
the wild, or thrown into toe ditch*. A* too moral ore marten 
off from the immoral *o toe eminent (too wise) and to* stopid 
h*v* outward signs of distinction. A man knowing to delight 
to wisdom, at home diligently intent on teaming; may be monk 

or toyman a* he plea**.. _ 

Jot offence, against ths Viaaya the Community of Brethren 
has a gradation of penalties. If to. offence u slight a reprimand 
is ordered. For an offence next above this in gravity torn* to 
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added * ceuumn of cr*\ Sotercourtt with tb* Brett™. When 
... offe » c « ** «nou* the puniehioent is Unit the cojnwanity 
will not live With the offeoder, *ad thi» invoke, eXpa i 9 , ou ftaJ 
«CMm.amctf»». Expelled from * Coinmynit,. the TOOn ]« bn 
no home; be then become* a misiraUc vmgnst, or h* stares 
to hia firut ftiui*. 


This passage contains esreral phrases and expressions 
which may seem to require florae comment or explanation. 
Thus in the first sentence we are told that Buddha’s 
“religious system is apprehended by people according to 
iheir kind (ill & if f Rj ffi ft ft)", that is. every one 
understand* Buddha’s teaching according to his individual 
nature and capacity. The statement is derived from the 
canonical Scriptures in which we are told that the Buddha 
preached in one language, but that all kinds of creatures 
understood him in their own ways. He spoke, we are 
told, the “Arran language’' but Chinese, and Yavans, and 
the peoples of Bactria and Bokhara, heard him as speak- 
mg in their own tongues. Moenver each man in a con¬ 
gregation which the Buddha addressed heard his own 
besetting sin reproved, and the same words called the 
unchaste to chastity and the avaricious to liberalitv,i This 
may have been right, and attended with only good con¬ 
sequences while the Buddha was bodily present among 
men, teaching and preaching and giving rules and precepts. 
But at Yuan-dmang’a time a long period had elapsed 
since the decease of the Buddha. His teachings had been 
collected, committed to writing, transmitted and preserved 
with very unequal faithfulness. Great differences of opinion 
also Lad arisen as to whether certain doctrines were or 
were not the Buddha’s teaching Hence in Yuan-chuang’s 
time the orthodox religion as professed in India was 
genuine or adulterated according to the moral and in¬ 
tellectual characters of its professed adherents. Some 
held to what they were taught to believe was the original 
Cation settled by the first Council Others doubted and 



i Abbi- vibb -Ion, ek. T9; HBa-7en-yi**heof -chito c h 1 
<Ko. lWt). 
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C argued, wrested Scripture from its proper meauinj to euit 
\ tkrir personal eitwe. aud l*el>Ujr admitted epunoue te.lt 

, have authority. „ a , , 

"We next have mention of the Eighteen Pu or Sdaoola 
which had arisen in Buddhism and of their rivalry. These 
Schools were famous in the history of Buddhism, an 
various accounts are given of their origin and powth. 
"We know that the first split in the Church alter e 
Buddha’s death led to the formation of the two ^ great 
Schools of the SLhatiras and Mah&sanghikaa. The former 
in the course of time yielded eleven, and the latter seven 
Schools ; and so there were actually Twenty Schools, but 
the total number is generally given in the boots as 
Eighteen. Each of these Schools became famous for the 
-propagation and defence of some peculiar doctrine. In 
Professor Ehys Darids's articles on the Buddhist sects 
Ibere is an excellent summary of what we know of these 
Eighteen Schools, with references to other authorities. 

Then we have mention of another famous division in the 
Buddhist Church, rit the Great and Small Vehicles, 
Yvian-chuang tells ns that “the tenets (or practises) of 
the Great and the Small Vehicles differ wi(lflly ,, . Ta- 
hsiao - &rh - sheng - chtl - chih, ch‘h - pie (;#c 4' IT. HE J§ £ 
nr Bff). Julian translates—“Les partisans du g^rand et du 
pttit VJiidt formant deux classes & part”, but this does 
not seem to give the author s meaning. The term cM-cAA- 
lih resting or sojourning denotes here tends or outward 
observances orjmiCtMO, and cfiti^pie means very unlike or 
aenmcaUy different Ynan-chuang does not state that the 
adherents of the two systems formed two classes apart: 
he knew that in some places they even lived together in 
one monastery. But he tells us that the tenets of the 
two Systems, their ways of belief and conduct were far 
apart It b a pity that the word Vehicle has come to 
be generally used as the rendering for the Sanskrit Yana 
m the words Mahayina and BinayHaa- We should often 


t Jcurail of the Soy si Asiatic Sec. 1B&1 and IBS'S. 
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“M*T- M *"" kD0 “' ,i «■ 
312-*? ti,eir * , * w - T “ r *»«><• -a 

tkM » „ f *. n, £“ 

mdT'2™* M*“ 4 ° <Urd « f '«»*!““ perfection 
; d . a ™ 0re elaborate cult than the BinajamnL As to 

BtS 1 L r ******* diS ** A ™7 nmch from the ear£ 

BodhV if “ !? dl mattCrS M °P mJw ™ about a r hats and 
Bodhisntivas, their noire of the relation of the Buddha 

LT A ?**"* of prayer and worship, aid of 
fte elasticity of the Canon. Our author illustrates his 

Svst™? },^ t0 dlffer0Bcw in *• Great and Little 

2^r*l\ b? ^ ° r U ;° “^P 1 ^ least such is the 
general opinion as to the passage which follows. In the 

d ri her * fZ en ite c ^-^y bare sitting b dlent 

^rem the walfeng to and fro, and the standing still- 
t rnadhi and Prajfia are far apart, and many are the noisy 

tSTT- JuJienlA ^ ndatfw ‘- »bich seems to bo the 
result oi a serums misconstruction of the passage is- 

Le “ uns rneditent en silence, et, aoit eq marchant, sott 

? iep0S ; tl f nneot Jeur “prfc immobile et font abstraction 
da monde; les autres different tout a fait do ceur-ci par 
hurt disputes orageuses*, 1 The teat, given below, plainly 
s not admit of this rendering which does great violence 
^ meaning and construction. In this passage tim or 
absorbed meditation” {Samfidbi), seems to be decked to 
_ *ar apart from prajoft, hui or “transcendental wisdom. 

ut samadhi, although known to early Buddhism. £ 
nr ..,^ teristi , c . of Mahsyfinism, and is often found, as here, 
ilh/mj, which is strictly M a hay finis L We read of a 
^eat controversy which wan carried on between two 
Havana Schools as to the relative merits of 
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-axRTS Qt TlTE HJEWHtST. 

-b But we Should perhaps understand our author 
r 1 ™ *J? ZTZ Hm.yLi* *«*« of q«.«t 

^JSSSfSSSSj’ 

^ , - ( mq u e e «ile» of gradation’ the original is §1 

J 6 f !f U and Julie* translates-"Suivant b lien 

&£ £ b ft J- op lour a foft « code de regiments «t de 
tUm dune nature tpfeld*.' This b not in «corjM 
;fr Buddhism, and it is not a fair rendering o the 
lutho* These mean that each rommnaitv of 

Brethren had its own hierarchy promoted according to a 
recognized system- The system of promotion, \ uan-chuang 
explLs. was briefly this-the Brethren in any establish- 

Zt were advanced according ******* *>”££* 
and teach the canonical treatises of the Vinays, Abbid 

«jss 

S 3 TS 5 S " 

icilff Aft) after /<*«♦ Juhen having the reading of the M 
translates- -Les regies de la discipline (\. nay a j, h* 

Traites philosophies lea t«tes saeres (SutrMfc 

tee Predictions (V**km* ^ wnt tons ^lament den 
u „ fcS riu Buddha”. He tells ns in a note how he gets 
-les Predictions’ 1 - via by altering the fcl of toe text- to sfi- 
This emendation is quite untenable and unnecessary, as 
i* also the insertion of “dee.” by the translator. There is 
no clarification of the Buddhist Scriptures which contains 
the four heads of division given in Julien’s translation. 
All the caa&n is contained in the Three Baskets (or 
Stores), Vinaya, Sutra- and Abhidharma, and the Chi (ffi.) 
or -les predictions” constitute one of the subdivisions of 
the sfl-tra . 1 In the passage under consideration the words 

i Bat in the passage quoted 1; Julian and in other places <1*^ 
□r iUir* a given se one of the classes «f Scrip tare Bj0n " wit “ *“ 
SAeWre^i or Fredidlons; the rti»j i‘ the h ;rt of liw twelv- e 
of impure* the Chi tor Shou-chi) being also one of the twelve. 
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Ch*-jm are not wanted; they were probably inserted to 
satisfy the demands of style. 

The first step in promotion, Yusn-chuang relates, was 
that a Brother who would teach one treatise for class of 
writings) in the Canon “was exempted from serving under 
the Prior”. For the words within inverted commas the 
original i *-Nai-mien-ring-chth-$hih (ft £ ft & ^ a nd 
Julian translates—“est dispense des devoirs de religieox 
et dings lea affaires du couvent” This faulty inter¬ 
pretation, it will bo eoen, puts the disciple of one talent 
above the disciples of two or more talents. The SBruf- 
ehih-$hih or Karm&dana 1 is a Buddhist monastery had 
control of its secular affairs, and the common monks were 
under hie orders for all bods of menial work. When a 
Brother proved himself well reread in one subject or 
department of the canon, and skilled in eloquent exposition 
>f the same, he was, as a first step jn advancement, 
exempted from performing the ordinary work of the 
establishment This exemption was granted also in 
monasteries to which the learned Brother went as a guest. 
There is an Abhidhatma treatise in which we find an 
fUiiatrntion of our text. A stranger monk arrives in a 
monastery and is treated as a guest at first. Afterwards 
the Prior telle him that according to bis seniority he is 
to take part in the daily routine of the eatablismeat But 
the guest said—No. I am not to work; I am a Ph. D. p 
a Luu-shih, and his claim to be exempted waa allowed.’ 

For the words here rendered by ‘But as for those to 
whom religious teaching has been offered in tain* the 
original lb 3 ? 75 £ P*J Jalien wrongly connecting these 

words with what precedes translates “A son arrive, il 
p/asse sous des partes triomphales” It will be readily 
admitted that yi-m$n cannot be translated “triumphal 
gates” and that hsU-p^ cannot - possibly be rendered by 
“i! passe sons”. The term pi-min, lit “door of meaning” 
is need in in* senses of article of creed, essential doctrine. 


1 S*r* Via. Mu-tf-ks, ch. 6 (Ho. 1164); Abhi-ta-vjb-lan, eft. 118. 
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course uwfruclwj*. In ordinary Chinese literature the 
term is not unknown and it is an honourable epithet or 
distinction. A gfMHfcl is an un*eyW* or public-spiritual 
dan, as a family which keeps together for a long time* 
fire or sii generations, liting and messing on the flame 
premises. But here yi-tnSn has a Buddhistic use and 
m t #as “cause of religious instruction" Then hsii-p‘i is 
•vainly open", ana the clause means for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered to no purpose' 1 - It 
introduces the words which follow* telling the dreadful 
fate of the man who do® not learn, and yet pretends to 
be wise. 


The Castes or Ihuia, 

Our author passes on to give a few particulars about 
the division of the people of India into castes. Eia 
statements may be loosely rendered as follows— 

Theiro aw four orden of L creditor? dm distinction*, Tbs fiiwi 
m of tbft Brfihmin* or ^purflly living 13 ; theie k«rp their 
prlndptoi ud lit* continently, iLrietly Qbvsrving eortmonUl 
purity. The v#cmid order is that of tha Ksbalriyaa, the race of 
hififlt ; this order has h«ld iATenrigtity far many gejientioiu, »ad 
ito ftimi stra ben avals non nnd mercy. The third order ii that of 
the Yiu^u or dm of trader*, who Harter cammed i tie* nd 
punne g * 1T1 tor end near. The fourth chui it that of the Sodm* 
or agriculturist*;. tints toil at cultivating the foil tod are Lb- 
AtfcriAwM at sewing and reaping These foot Eialea form cIibm 
of Fuiou* degTM* of ceremonial pnrity + The member* of a 
ouLa marry within the caste* the greet and the obscure keeping 
apart- Rektk'un wbether by the father'* or the mother 1 ! aide 
do not icwniifliry, end a woman never contract! a attend 
marriage. There ire also the mixed cutes; nmnerOo* elan* 
formed by group* of people according to their land*, and tb*« 
ctuaot be dueribei 

It will ba seen from this passage that Tasm-ehuanG, 
like other Chinese writers on India, nndarstood the term 
Brahman as meaning those who had briihmQU in the sense- 
of a cfuwte continent habit of lift. The Kahatriyas were 
the hereditary rulers, and as such their minds were to 
be bent on benevolence and mercy. This is in accordance 
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with Manu who lays it down that the king should ba a 
protector to his people . * 1 yyan-cbiiang here puts the cartes 
in the order given in brahmin buuks, but <.be Buddhist 
scriptures the Kshatriya® are usually placed above the Brah¬ 
mins, The phrase which be applies to the Valyas, whom 
be calls the trading caste,, viz, w they barter what they 
have not** is one of some interest. The words are nu to- 
$h*ien-yu-mt (g & ^ MX ^d they are to be found in the 
Fhu-ching with the substitution of ff for the two 
characters having the same sound but very different mean¬ 
ing * 2 Our pilgrim, it will he noticed, makes the £udras 
to be fanners. But m Manu, and in some Buddhist works, 
the Taisyas'are farmers, and the business of the Sudras 
is to serve the threq castes above them.* 

The sentence here rendered w The members of a uasie 
marry within the caste, the groat and the obscure keep* 
ing apart* is in the.original h 14 n-fhtt- 
Cfjl # A MM ft S IS>> lit* tI nm.nriagfts go through the 
kindred, flying and prostrate different ways**, Juis&n 
translates the words—^Quand tea homines ou lea femmes 
se marient, ils preunent un rang £lev£ on res tent dans 
uue condition obscure, aukant la difference de leur origine/* 
This rendering seems to be absurd arid it does violence 
to the text leaving out the two words i*%uig-chHn and 
miflIranvlating yi~It+- What our author states seems to 
be clear and simple. Marriages take place within a caste, 
and a Taisya man, for example, may marry any Vaitfya 
maid. And he will marry no other. To Yuan-chuang a 
caste was a yen $ or a clan denoted by one surname {££) 
and all who belonged to the were kindred, they were 
of one jr'flfi So members of the caste might intermarry 
provided they were not already related by marriage. But 
though a man might espouse any maid of his caste* the 
rich and great married among themselves, and the poor 


t OL 1. 89 «t iL 

1 L G. €, Tol. ui» ?r 7@, Sba-Cbiog, dL 2. 

=> Cfa-fiDg-ihib-lua, r h, 7 (No, 1S74}; Muo 1, fit 
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htid obscure kept to themselves m their marriagee, The 
words fei, “flying” and fu “prostrate” used for prot^eroi® 
And obscure hare a reference to the- first chapter of the 
Yih-chmg. With what Ynan-chuang tells us here we 
may compare Mann who lays down the law that **& father 
ought to give his daughter in marriage to a distinguished 
young man of m agreeable exterior and of the same clase” 
and of the lady he says—“let her choose a husband of 
the same rank aa hemtl”* 

Tlie “mixed castes (t$a-fmng H ^£) n are properly not 
“castes”, but guilds and groups of low craftsmen and 
workmen. These include weavers, shoemakers, hunters, 
fiiliemieu, and also water-camere m& scavengers, Albe- 
ruui's account of these and his description of the four 
castes may be used as a commentary to the short account 
given by oar pOgrim. 1 


The Aemt. 

We have next a short notice of the army of India 
beginning with its head, the Sovereign. Of tbs latter 
Yuan-chuang states according to Juliets rendering— B Li 
sene dee rois ne se compose que de Kchattriyas, qiii T dan# 
forigme, so nt iiev&s au pouvoir par ^usurpation du 

troae et ie meurtre du fiouveraim Quoifi^ai# $oni Issue de 
families. etrangeres, lour nom eat prononci avec respect”. 
The italics arc mine and they indicate interpolations, un¬ 
necessary and unwarranted, made by the translator, who 
seems to have forgotten the passage he had just trane- 
kited. What our author states is to this effect— 

The lovereignty for many tuccfittive generations ku bun kat> 
l? i ied only by Kjihilri yu - rebeSUoo and regicida have occujtuudly 
iriitCi ether cailcs latuming the distinction 

that is, calling themselves kings. The sovereign de jure 
Yuan-chuang thought, vr&s always of the Kshatriya caste, 
and it was that caste alone which could lawfully produce 


L Mu nil IX, B&, 

: Atbenmi, ek, IX. 
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a king, but there were insUnee* of men of other castes, 
Siidras for exaropk* raising themselves to the throiae 
Our author proceeds. 

The National Guard {laL warriors | are heroes of choice taIout, 
Atui, as lh* profession h hereditary^ they become adepts to 
military tactic*. In peace they guard the sorereigp'a residence, 
and ia wkt they become the intrepid vanguard* 

The army is composed of Foot, Hera*, Chariot, md Elephant 
soldiers The war-elephant 11 covered with ecat-of-mail, and hi" 
tasks we provided with sharp barbs. On him rides the Gom- 
manderdn-chief, who has a soldier on each ride to nmnap: the 
elephant The chariot ip which an officer sits is drawn by four 
heracs, whilst id ran try guard it on both rides- The infantry go 
lightly into action and are choice men of ^aloor; they bear a 
large"shield and carry a Song apearj some are armed with a 
sword or trim and dash to the front of the advancing line or 
battle- They are perfect experts with all the implement* of war 
inch as spear, shield, bow and arrow, sword, *abr* Ac. having 
been drilled in Jhem. for generation*. ’ 

Social an.d Leg al Matters* 

Our pilgrim next sums up the character of the Indian 
people. 

They are of h*ity and irrwoiute temperaments. but of pur*? 
moral principle*- They will not tike anything wrongfully, and 
tbay vieU more thnn ftiraec* requires. Tney f e*r the retribution 
for fin* in other lien, and matt light ol what conduct produce* 
m this life. They do'not pr*eti*o deceit *n<‘ they k«p inair 
tworo obligations. 

He then describes the judicial processes and modes of 
punishment 

Ai the gererrnnftiiL is-honestly administered and the people live 
together on good terms the criminal class in small* The statute 
law i* sometimes violated and plots made against the sovereign; 


4 For They sra perfect Experts with aU the implementi ot war 

the original u “* ™ iBn trtBd *‘* a 

’'Tonies leuraarmes dn gnarre sont piquaatts on tfsiichinltt rf . But 
thil is manifestly wrong and a Utile reflection should have shewn 
Julian that ihirids and slings- two of the arma* d* gv^rn, are not 
pt^nanies Or frmcAnnfes. On p* 77 of this volume of the M^moirav 
Julian translates by -In superiority** 
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" h,n **» Lrimo i* twpagit ta .light Um offtedw ,j impriionsd 
for life - be do*a not naffer any corporal ptmiihment, but a.Uv* 
*vd hE » r.ol treated u member of ihe community {lit. u* 
* nm). For offence* against social morality, and duloynl and 
unnlial conduct, the punishment is to cut ofT the nose! or an 
ear. op n hand, or a foot, or to banish the offender to anothar 
country or into the wilderness. Other offence* can he atoned 
for hy m moiacj payment 

Tbt narrative proceeds to describe the four ordeals by 
which the innocence or guilt of an accused parson is 
determined. 


These arc by water, by fire, by weighing, and by poison. In 
the water ordeal the accused it put in one uck and a stone in 
another, then the two sacks are connected and thrown into a 
deep stream; if the seek containing the (tone final*, and the 
other sink*, the man-* guilt ii proven. The fire or^al 
the accused to kneel and tread on hot Iran, to take it in hia 
hand and lick it; if he it innocent he is not hurt, but he is 
burnt lF he is guilty. In the weighing ordeal the awnaed i* 
weighed against a stone- and if the latter is the lighter the 
charge is fairs, if Otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal 
requires that the right hind leg of * ram be cnE off. and «, 
cording to the portmn assigned to the accused to eat, poisons 
-re pu t into the leg, nod if the man i. innocent he .oryiva, and 
if not Ihti pnjbtm i^ket vJSoci. 


J alien takes a very different meaning cut of the text 
for the last sentence. He understood the author to state 
that the poison ordeal consisted in placing in the incised 
tbigh of a mm “one portion des aliment* quo m ft nge le 
prtwenu , poisons having been previously spread over the 
“portion", and if the mm then died the accused was gnUty 
and if the poison did not work he was innocent. Bot 
this cannot be regarded as the meaning of the text (which 
is not, however, very dearly expressed). Our anther’s 
account of these trials bj ordeal in India differs both aa 
to the actual ordeals, and the mode of procedure with 
them, from the descriptions to be found in other works. 
Mann, for example, does not give either the weighing or the 
poison ordeal, but thew are mentioned by other authorities. 1 


s Mian TUI, 114 1 Alberuai YoL ii ( p. 
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Acts of saluhotok aije emymrencje. 

0ur ^thor not telJa us about the ways of shewing 
mpect and domg homage among the people of India, 
He relates- 

The™ ire nin, degr« f in tbe etiqqelt* of showing ra p<^ 
ir* (l. ftnctuig -ith a kind enquiry, (fi) rsT firt ctly bow¬ 
ing the neid, (Fi nMog the h.nds to ih fl beudwitb an mclbu- 
"™ of W bowing with tie bands folded on the brtirt, 
P , °ll ng * k “ ee> <®> Reeling with both knees (lit kneeling 
Jong-;, (7) going down on the ground on hinds and knees (01 
bowing down with knee* elbows, and forehead to the ground, 
f* prostrating oneself o« the earth. The performance of all 
them wn« from the lowest to the highest i* only one act of 
reverence. To kneel and purse the excellences [of the object] 
w said to be the perfection of reverence. if [the person doing 
omagej IS it a distance be bows to the ground with folded 
hands if near he kisses (Ml Udu] <h* fool u g rubs the rtkie 
PA / f 0 e AH who an M?mnf m»u|ia or HMitfaiB 

orders luck up their clothes and kneel down. The is sited 
person of distinction who receive* the reverence is sun to hire 
i kind swwer, and he stroke, the bead or pals the back [of the 
peraon paying respect], giving him good words of advice to 
Shew the sincerity of hi. affection. Buddhist monks receiving 
the coortesiM of respect only bestow a good wish. Knealing j« 
not Lhfl only wfc.y of doiiifc worship. Many circiimambalfc&i *ny 
object of re-rtrectifcl »amcfl> making 1 erne circuit or three cireai U 
or aa many .. they wish if they have . lpfl dal request in mind. 

Our author's statement here that the nine degrees of 
shuning respect enumerated by him m&de one act of 
worship or reverence does not appear in Julieas trans¬ 
lation. The original is fan‘ssu-chm-t%ng-cki-wei yi-pai 
sW A ? Js ■ * JfJp und Juliaa coemacting thi< with, the 
words which follow renders the whole thus—“La plus 
grande do ces demonstrations de respect consists a s’age- 
aoniller devant quelqu’uu apr^s lVroir salufe une fob et h 
eialter aes vertuea” This sentence cannot possibly be 
regarded as a translation of the t«t which Julian evidently 
did not understand. According to Tuan-chuangs state¬ 
ment there wore nine degrees of showing respect but to 
go through all these constituted only one service of worship 
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or reference. Perhaps no one of the nine was ever per¬ 
formed alone as an act of respect, an^ we often find in 
Buddhist literature four or five actions performed to mate 
one service of reverence. 1 But we may doubt whether 
the whole nine acts were often gone through as one act 
of worship. The Buddhist Brother, however, spoke of 
performing the chiu-pat or “nine reverences’' to his abbott 
or other senior in religion. This phrase is found in 
popular literature, e- g. in the Shui-bu-chtian, and it is 
apparently sometimes used like our “your obedient humble 
servant”. Although Yuan-chnaug does not state so ex¬ 
pressly, yet his langusga seems to indicate that the refer¬ 
ence In this passage is to the reverence or worship paid 
to kings, great Brahmins, and the Buddha, It will be 
noticed that he does not make any mention of the signs 
of respect to a superior shewn by taking off one's shoes, 
or by uncovering the right shoulder. 

Sickness and Dwath, 

We have next a few particulars as to the ways in which 
the people of India treat their sick and dead. Gnr author 
tells us— 

Every one who ii attacked by iickno* bja hit food cut off for 
acfcn dijk In interval the psU-int often reotrrerai hut if 
he cwmot regain bia health be take* medicine. Their medic imp 
are of tuioui kinda, each kind havfcg a specific nuna. Their 
doctor? differ in medical pi Li 11 and in prognoaticatUm* 

At the ubMMuic* for i departed one [the RbtireiJ wail ud 
weep, reading their clothes and tearing out thrr hair, strik¬ 
ing their brows and beating their breiati. There if no dutinctiop 
in the styles of mourning con-luma, ud no fixed period of 
mourning., For diapering of the daid and performing the Jilt 
rites there ire thrr* recognised customs. Th* iiet of these fa 
cremation* a pyre bring made on which the body ii corned. 
The second ia water-bttrial, the corps* bring put into a atream 
to Boat and dissolve. The third it burial in the wildii the body 
being cut away in tbe wood* to feed wild a aim ids. 


i Ti-ui-nm^chitkg, cA. 4 (Ko. 113d )\ Life th. TIT u>d Julies 1, 
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Wb<m the aflterwigfli diet ibe firtt ibisg it to pl*cu bi* »uo- 
center on tie throne in order tbs-t be may pitt^i-ds At Lbe ntli- 
gioQt ierrice* of tbe foaenl end dtetarmioG precedence Meri^ 
torioue ippdlfttunu mm conferred on tlie ]i?iiig; the dead have 
no honorary derivations. No one goei to take food in a family 
afflicted by death,, but after the funeral mutters are again ta 
ttauil and no one avoidj [tht family]. Tbw who attend a 
fnnaral ara regarded « umIhui, they all mh ontdde the city 
walk before entering [tha city], 
iua to those who baT* become very old, and whpw time of 
death ii approaching, who are afflicted by bcurmbl* di«MB and. 
fear that their goal of life kw bean reached, such perrons fire 
content to separato &onr thi* world, and desire to cast off 
humanity r cqnlcmptuonA of mort-d exiitence nod derirouB. to be 
away from the ways of the world. So their rriatives and friend* 
give them a farewell entertainment with music, pot them in a 
boat and row them to the middle of the Ganges that they may 
drown themselvea in it> saying that they will be bora in He*™* 
onae mt of ten will not oarry oat hb contempt acm§ views. 

The Bo-iidhist Brethren era forbidden bo wail aiend (L e. orer 
a departed one)} on the death of a parent they read a lerriee 
of gratitude; their «following the departed 1 ' and y being earnest 
about his neat IT ara securing hia bliss m the other w orld. 

The clause a one out of teo will not carry out hits con- 
temptaous views" is * literal rendering of the original 
Shth-yu-chwei~chin-pi~c}ti&ri (-f* W |E SjJ j£> 

Juliea, connecting the first part of this with what precedes 
and the letter p*rt with what follows, translates—* On on 
compts on eur da. 11 y at a dWi es ?i«, n’ayant pas 
encore corapletement renonc* aux srreurs da s-i&s fe, sorter t 
de la famille et adoptent la Tie des reiigieur”. The words 
which I have placed in italics are the translator's inter¬ 
polations, and the last clause is for the words Ch^-rAia- 
a&ny-chung which belong to the nest sentence. This 
treatment of the terf quite destroys its meaning. What 
the author states is that oot of ten old men who declare 
that they are sick of life, and want to leave it, only one 
U found acting inconsistently at the critical moment, say- 
rag that he is sick of life, and yet shrinking from suicide 
hy drowning in the Granges. 

The Buddhist Brother, we are told, may not lament 
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over the death of a parent, but he shews hie grateful 
remembrance by a religious service, and hia filial piety by 
obtaining for a deceased parent a happy hereafter. The 
expressions “following the departed and being earnest 
about his death" are taken from the first chrnn of tbe 
Lun-yd. There Tseng- tzB says that “if there be earnest¬ 
ness about the death [of a parent]! and a following of the 
departed one (L a. parent) the moral character of the 
people will return to a state of thorough goodness’'. By 
“earnestness about tbe death of a parent" the OonfUciaoiut 
meant being careful to have all the funeral rites duly 
observed; and by “following the departed parent” he 
meant keeping up the solemn services of worship to the 
deceased. These were services in which a mao shewed 
his perfect filial piety, but the professed Buddhist carried 
out his views of filial piety and a future state in securing 
to his parents happiness in other spheres of existence.' 
To the Confucianist the death of a relative was the “end" 
of the relative, but to the Buddhist death was only a 
passing to another life. 

Revenue and Taxation. 

Our author next gives us a few particulars about the 
fi m-n ) matters of Government in India. 

Ab the QfiverumeDt ii graorotR official reqoiremcnU iw f**r 
Fimiliei are not register*^ and indmduali are not subject 
forced labour ccnkribotfoufl* Of the royal land them U * four¬ 
fold dlrisioni one jurt is for the eatpensea of government and 
worship* cue for tbs endowment of grVsit public servants, 
ou& to reward high intellectual mmn*nQjt r end ens for aeqainufl 
religion modi by gifts to thr worn i«ti Taxation b«| 
li^ht, and forced service being (psrKgij nsftfip wwj one k«pi 
to hii hereJiLaty occupation and tUecids to bis pithnson^ The 
king'? teuftois pay one iiith of tbe product u rent. TmdesineLi 
go to and fro bartering Iheir mercbajodiio after paying light 
duties at ferries and barrier staiioaK Those who are employed 
in tbe government service am paid according tn their work. 
They go abruad on military atrvice or they guard tLa palace i 


1 Lan-y Li, dflu 1, 
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Ua» suuiBiQRses 4.ro inned according to circumstance* and after 
proclamation of the reward the enrolment is awaited. Matter, 
of .late tod common official, all hare their portion of land, a 6 d 
sr* mumtflJEted by tbe eitiei Assigned to than*. 


tn this passage the words for “every one attends to 
1)18 patrimony” are in the original Aii-t'ien^ou^/bt (ffl 
fffl O #), and Julian translates “tons cultivent la terra 
pour se nourrir”. This is not a correct rendering of the 
words and is at variant with what foUows about the 
traders. The frou-fSn in Chios was originally the farm 
of 100 tnou given out of gorerament lands to a married 
couple to maintain the family and keep up the ancestral 
worship. This farm was called kou-ft^shih-ye-chih-tien 
< a # It £ ffl) or “the arable land which is hereditary 
property for the maintenance of the family”. Then tien 
{fS3> which. moans “to cultivate", means also “to administer 7 ’ 
or “manage’', and tHen-ho^pn is “to look after the family 
property”, k-mt-fbt being used in a general sense. 

As to one sixth of the crop being paid by the king's 
tenants as rent we find mention of this in Maun and other 
authorities.^ 


Gb«JIAIi PBOlrirCTfl of Xf&ia. 

Our author now proceeds to tell us something of the 
commodities which India produces and first of its vege- 
table produces. He writes— 

Aj the dirt-ictf ™ry in their Batumi gnttfUt* they differ aUo 
m their Mterml product*. Thera ato flowers and j^rkt, fnrfta 
wad treei of different kind* and with tattio^ namo.. Them are, 
for example of fro it* the Amra ar mango, the twl* or um^riad. 
“* Madhgki (Italia latifolta], the ba^Ai* or Jijyabe, the kmpitfhi 
or wDod app]e p the Auk or myrob&lftD, the linduk* rr Dio*. 
pyroM, the uducnbAn orFicu* floHinh, th% moaht or plantain, 
tha oarikek or Cocoa-Dili, And the panuu or Jack-fruit. It iv 
imposaibl* to tpwcftnte ail the kind t of fruit and one can only 
montion in a euimnarj way those which are held in «teesa 
the inhabitants, {Chinese] jujubes, chestnut*, green and 
red penimmoue tns not known in India, Prom Kashmir on. peae* F 


1 Jfc m til 130 isi, yin. aoe. 
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plum., peaehe*, *pri»U, grape. •» &*** 

pantg^H and iw*t ®T*Eg« *r# grown ib »ll Hi® eountrm*. 

Ai to agricultural operation, reaping ««P»i preparing 
toil (lit pkttghing «d w«dmg>, wwing n* ptolta^ go on *□ 
their .«*™« wwrding to the industry or laame*. ofJtho peopk. 
There i, much rise and wheal, ging^ mu.t«d, «d«J. 
pianpkio., kund. (properly the olibaniim tm> *re 
ntJ Onion* and prRc ho little u«d wd people who »t 

them ne ostracised, . . w 

Milk, ghee, gnmekted .ugw, mgar-candy, cakes and pw**« 
(rnuo with ma*Unl-*Md oil ere the common foodj end ft-h, 
pulton, veei.on ere OKniorwl daintfe* pt are ooc«ioi»lly 
lerved in joint, or di»]. The fi«h of o«n, •>•«,■ 
home®, pigs, dog*, fo*** woItm, lion*, monkey., *P« ii forbidden, 
ud lh0M who eat inch food become pariah*. 

Tb h* are dirtinetion* la the u.® of their win*. and Other 
beverage. The wine, from the ™* and the .ngar^ne i« the 
drinVof the K.batriyu- the Vaitye* drink a etrong dietilkd 
■oirif the Buddhiit monk* end the Brahmin* drink syrup of 
grepet and of sugar-cant; the low mired cute* are without any 
distinguishing: drink. 

A* to honwh&Id n««»*arie. there is generally a good supply 
of these of variope (juriitiM. But although they hare differed 
kind* of cooking implement* they do not know the steaming 
boiler (L e. they have not lerge boiler* such at are u**d in largo 
bouichold* in China'). Their heuuehold nteniiii are moilly 
earthen were, few being of b««. They eat from one re-eli* 
^hii:h the ingredienti ire mixed np; they Uie their fa™ with 
their finger*. Generally speaking iponn* and chop-stick* am 
noln-ed, exoepfin cm« of rickr.es* when copper ipnon* are used- 
Gold, silver, fw-*AiA (brOni*?j, while jede, and cryttal W* 
*« prod acta of the country which are very ihandant. Ear* 
precious mbs lances of variou. kind* from the eea-port* (lit. a®*- 
btyi) irt buiertd fer merchmudix** But in the Mmurtn* of 
the country gold and silver coin*, wwrie*, and small pearl* art 
tbs ncfrdia of wchlfl^ 

The words “From Kashmir on tt in the first paragraph 
of the above passage seem to mean “from Kashmir oh 
towards China”. But Julien understood the words in a 
very different sense and translated the passage containing 
them as follows'—‘'Depots que lee deui especes de poiriers 

' . The word, are Si $ « ^ 7« # & & 3R & « & 
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It et not, 1ft picher, I’amandier, la vigne et autres arbres 
i frulta ont apportfis du royaume de Caohemiroi on 

Ifts voit croStre da tone c4t£s- lies grenadiers et let 
orangers k fruits donx se cultivent dans tous lea royaumea 
de node.” In this, not to notice other faults, we hat® 
the words “ont <He apportes” interpolated to the serious 
detriment of the author’s meaning. Yuan-chuang knew 
better than to state that pears, and plums, and the other 
fruits mentioned had been brought from Kashmir into 
India and there cultivated every where. Throughout the 
Keoorda there is only, I believe, a single mention of any 
of these fruit-trees in India. This one instance is to be 
found in the account of Ghi-na^po-H in Chuan IV (JtiJien 
II, p. 900), and there the peach and pear are represented 
as having been first introduced into India from China. In 
no account of India, so far as I know, down to the present 
time are the above trees enumerated among those grown 
commonly throughout the country. Ihn Bainta does not 
mention them and they are not given in Sir. W. Hunter’s 
account of India. But they are grown in many countries 
between Kashmir and China, and in Chuan XII of the 
Eecerds we find several instances mentioned. On the other 
hand pomegranates, which are said to grow wild in the 
Himalayan region, and sweet oranges have been extensively 
cultivated in India for many centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHUJLN 11 COST®. 


LA HP A to gaui>haea. 

Opb pilgrim has now reached the territory 'which he, 
like others before and after him p calls India. But it 
k important to remember that the countries which he 
describes from Lan-p<o to Rajpur both inclusive were not 
regarded by the people of India proper as forming part 
of their territory. It was only by foreigners that these 
districts were included under the general name India ► 
To the inhabitants of India proper the countries in question 
were ^border lauds" inhabited by barbarians* ThU was 
a tact known to Ytiau-ohuang, but be named and described 
those States mainly from information obtained as he 
travelled. The information was apparently acquired chiehy 
from the Buddhist Brethren and believing laymen resident 
in these countries. To these Bnddhistc Jainbudvipa was 
India and the miracles and ministrations of the Buddha 
extended over all the great region vaguely called Jambti- 
dvipa. Moreover the great foreign kings who bad invaded 
India from the north had included these States in their 
Indian empire and the memory of these kings survived in 
the Buddhist religious establishments. 

LAtf-PO (LAMPA). 

From Evpi* the pilpim eontanutd bin journey going eut 
ibortt 000 U Uirongb t very mmmtiitiotiE region \ thin crtjiaiug- 
s bUok rang* ha tutored the north gf India and arrived in th* 
h n country. 


J-AMPA TO fiAlfDHifiA. 

is th? U8m<5 ffl ' afld this aPP««otlr 

g th 1 ‘ ? ams l ^ e country and |(s capital 

S“oa ™ Write m * ti)8 » pronuu- 

Se wor^ ^ SOfl,ethiDg U,W or Lumba 

Wurd is supposed to repieaont the old Sanskrit Ati* 

Ptffa, and the Lan&atai of Ptolemy,* and the district h«l 
^ecu identified with the modem Laghioan (or Lnghaan} the 

^ZlTth- T r - Tl i"«. 

f tj . J" cl de " ves Uu > J-sunBh*imt bn L«n. 

I^oah, whose tomb was supposed to be in the 
ountry, But no probable erplaoation of the name 
Larnpa (or Lumba) seems .to hare been given, aild the 
word is probably foreign, that is, uotr-lndian. 

. **, described by the pilgrim* u being above 10 (Hj X it 

assfir “• w j 

cou^r! 11 r T Uer »° f 11116 T ' fiIIS P erjo ' J this 

country as d much greater dimensions than those here 

given and attending cm the north to Ktmtk* and lying 

st of the Wxrj^ehtk or Anavatapta Lake.* So also in 

J* , 5 time Lungfarart was a large refiiojl of J)ucli 

C-hman iteilt ^ ¥ ™ 1 ' <3llBlia « ,s Ump& or the modern 
rhfl capital, Yoin-dmang lelk m, »ji shove ton X in circuit 

5 l t TS T Mtira dJVMly ^ ceaawl to «**, 

&uine» fnugbt for preeminence, and the >U!« had recent]* 

ri« [ “V P of K ^ Tb « wukty produced upland 

2“ aad aod a * hid nwb wo «d but IfEila fruit > 

f to ~ .Ukaw,h,,„ 4 „5“™£; 

" 'V mtincaa bat they were purilkuhMa* and dewitTaJ 
glj and ill-mannered; their do thing was chiefly 0 f enlton 

nK'OMtan^ and a few Brethren the moat 0 /whom war* MaiUTi- 
utilt. The uon-Buddliiats hid a teer* or two of temple* and 

they wer,, Taf7 0UTnflrl , Bi * 


‘ 366 *■ £ Sucgdibih, cA. 4$n, 

A. G. J, p, 42: Crindla * India from Ptolemy p.p. 104 

1 l^W p, 141 -143. * 

1 Fang, chib, fA. 1. 
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u the common texts here the author is mad* to elate 
t^t the non-Buddhists were very feu:, hut the old^eadmg 
“found in the A text, v* to, -many" and it » 

S* rieht one This reeding moreover » contained by 
^ rts-chih which quoting from our 
S to Country tells us that in it “the non-Buddhist* were 

— * *■» «.*-“* 
known to the Chinese generally; and it » «w y menbonod 
^in the translations of the Buddhist books, or » ft* 
counts of the travels and in the bmgrapbfos of eminent 
worthies of the Buddhirt religion- There was, ho»W 
nt least one distinguished Buddhist scholar who is 
a Brahmin from tho Lampa country and who s MwU 
* having visited China. This pious and learned Brother, 
« in' tfomed, in the year AD. 700 aas.Hted m the 
translation from Sanskrit into Chinese of a celebrated 
treatise of magical invocations.' Lampa^ was evidently a 
district of some importance and it may have been fcnown 
fcy some native or local cam a 


UAGAB; 

tv. uiiarim, a«oriinf to tb« nirrmtirs in tto rtefiorJ*, P™- 
eeeded frcie Lamp* wiilt-w** *b°v# 100 ft, crossing * ^tdi 
ZTuil ™ 4 • ta*. -1 —w «.< *■•«»** 


wiintry. . , 

The Life here represents Tuan-chuaug as going eouta 
from Lampa and crossing a small range on which a tope 
to commemorate the spot at which the Buddha having 
travelled on foot from the south rested on arriving m 
these regions. Then the Life makes the pilgrim continue 
bis journey from this range still going southward for abo\c 


i Tbs titie of this tieatii* is M Pu»lt*ung-chilan-» 0 ’t'i>'lo-pi*clriiig 
[Bun. Ho. 8 H). Tbs tfsnilitjr’s ntmt is girtO u » Ls-wn-Vlo autl he 
is rtllsd a brihmin of lin.p'o in “North India”. It Ls doubtful, 
hflwevei, whether the Cbm** t«t of Iso. 3U wan tctuslly the wor* 
or this man; see the note appended to the work. See alio Su-ku- 
chin-yi-thing* t*U'<dn {No. UBS). 
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twenty fi, clggcfiiidbg the Mils and crowing & Hv^f into 
the country* 

This culinfcrjt which we may auppose to harts been called 
by a name likeNiflftr, h one of considerable interea t; and 
aa the account given of it in the Records and the Life 
ia peculiar, md rather piudiug, it may bo useful to ei*, 
mine the account at some length. 

In the Records Ynan-chuang describes Nsgtr u being *bcva 
WO E ISO mile®} from rut to west md £&0 or SGQ ft 

(about 50 miles) from north to south. The country was am- 
rounded on all sicka by high mountains steep and difficult of 
ps.Hig*. Its capital «u above 20 H in circuit, but there was 
oq king and die &Late was a province of Xapii, Grain and 
fmiu were produced in abundance the climate was mild, th« 
peopla were of good character, comragums, slighting wealth 
And esteeming learning, revs reusing Buddha sod having liule 
j!' iLb in other religious systems. But although there were 
ntajij Buddhist establishments the Brethren were very few. 
Ibsro were jive Detn-TeiupM and above 100 professed non- 
BoddhfruL 

About two H to the east (in the Life, south-east) of the upi 1*1 
stood a great ttoue tope above 300 feet high which bad wmr- 
reUous sculptured. Clare to this tope on the west side was a 
vih&ra and adjoining the vihlra on the south was a -.rnaJJ tope. 
The former of these two to pen wti said to have been built by 
king Asoki at the place where Stkys P'uj*, having spread in 
the mud his dear-skin mantle an d bis hair for Eipankara Buddha, 
received from the latter the prediction of Buddhahood. At the 
periodic mbihiiitioni and ratoriXioni of the world the traces 
of this incident are not effaced* and on fait days showers of 
flowers dfiMnd on the spat, which in regarded with great reference. 
The il tops was at the spot where the mantis and hair were 
spread ou the mud r [the other tope] having been erected by 
king Atoka in a retired place off the highway. 

Yunn-qhuHflg nfesE ink- j us into is lhe dty 11 and tells us of the 
foundations which sttJl remained of the grand tope which, he 
was informed, had ooce contained a tooth’relic of the Buddha* 
Close to there was a remarkable amsil tope of unknown origin 
and popularly supposed to hare come down out of space. The 
narrative in our text next takc& its to a tope above ten H 
south- west of "ihe city 11 . This tope marked the spot ai which 
the Buddha slighted from his aerial voyage from MM-India bo 
Ibis country. Near the lope of the Descent on the eut side 
was another tope to comcuemcrefe the spot at which, on the 
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^coinon uf :h« mseling, the Fnrt bought five lolai Hovers for 
im offmcg io Dtpankiiu Buddha, 

Continuing in a math-western direction from “th® o^Y n t an ^ 
at % distance of shove twenty it from it, tha pilgrim takes ui 
to a Bimall range of rocky bills containing a stone monastery 
witli lofty hilla and Mot of chamber* all silent and tinoccnpiod. 
Within the grounds of this establishment we* a tope 200 feet 
hi gh built by king Ajoka. 

Going on again aonth-west from this monastery we com* to 
a ravine with * torrent the banka of which wot steep rock*. 

In the east bank wu the cave inhabited by the Gopal* dragon* 
vary dark and with a narrow entrance, and with water trickling 
&twn the rock to the path. In this cava the Buddha bad left 
Wim abndow or rather a luminous imago of himaelf in the rock p 
once a dear and perfect resemblance, bnt at the period of our 
pilgrims visit to the district the wonderful likeness was only 
dimly visible and only at certain times and to curtain persons 
Outride the Shadow Cave were two squam atones on one of 
which was a light-emitting impress of the Buddha'i foot- On 
either tide of the Shadow Cave were other caves which had 
been used by the Buddha’s gmt disciples *s places for ecstatic 
meditation (Bamidfaij* In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shadow Cave also the pilgrim found various tope* and other 
objects associated with the Buddha’i personal visit to this 
district* 

Following the narrative in the Records we have now to return 
to ^the dly'> Starting again from it and going in a south-east 
direction for above thirty li we come to a city called (nr 

He-h}* This mtjt which was four or Eve H in circuit had a 
strong elevated ritaatten with charming gardens and pcodi. 
Within it w*v a two-storeyed building in which were carefully 
pn«iitri the EJahnlshe-bone of the Buddha, his iknll, one of 
his ayw, his mendicant's stafT r and one of Mi derical robe*. To 
the north of this Relic-house was a wonder-working tope which 
could be Chilean fay a touch of the Huger, 

There; are one or two discrepancies between the account 
Mere given and that in the Life. Thus in the Records 
the Buddha comes to Nagar country through the air and 
alights at a spot ten U south-west from a the city*\ but in 
the Life he arrives on foot at a place north of Nagar, 
Then a? to Hilo, the Life differs from the Records in 
placing this city at about 12 li distance south-east from 
the Flowers Tope. 
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The Nsgar of our text, it is agreed, is represented Ly 
the region in modern times called Nungnehar, that is, 
Niue River#, In Baber's time Yungnihar, “in many 
histories written Nekerhar”, was a tuioan of Lam glia n 
(Lampaj.t The Nagar country thus included the present, 
district of Jalalabad, the valley of the Cabul River from 
Darunta on the west to Mirza Kheyl on the east and, 
according to M r Simpson, it “might reach from about 
Jugdulnck to the Khyber*.* Our text aiakrs Yuan-cluiai.g 
visit two cities of this country, the capital and Hilo the 
former capital. As to the latter all investigators seem to 
be agreed that (he Hito of Yuati-ehuang and the other 
pilgrims is represented by the modem Bidda {or Heida 
or Had a), a place situated about Are miles south of 
Jelalabad. 

As to the site of the city called Is agar supposed to 
have been the capital of tbe country “in the Buddhist 
period 11 there is some diversity of opinion, The Nfr-kie 
(ka)-lo-bo of Yuan-chuang is evidently the Na-kie(ka) of 
Fa-hsien who uses the name for city and country. It is 
also the Na-kie city and the Na-ka-lo-bo of the Sung-yun 
narrative in the “Ea-lan-chP, and also the Na>kie of 1 a 
Yinaya treatise translated in A.D. 378, 1 

Julieu makes Na-ka4o-ho stand for N agaraba.ro, and in 
a note he tells ns that in tha Snng annals we hud Nang- 
go-lo-ho-lo which answers exactly to the Indian ortho* 
graphy furnished by the inscription discovered by Captain 
Kittoa Julieu is of course followed, and his identification 
accepted, by subsequent writers; and on his and Lassen's 
authority the P. W. gives KagarahSra as the name of a 
kingdom. But this word cannot be made out of Yuan 
chuang’s four characters which apparently give the full 
name. Then as to .Nang-godo-ho-lo the writer in the 


I Baber p. 111. 

V K. a. S. Vol. xiii. Art. VII. 

t Fo-kno-dii, ek. 13; Sa-Jan-chi, et. 6; PipWjfrcMng {liw “Clii*- 
yifi-yuaii.rhiDj“, Bun. No. 1130), 
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^ung Sbi r? quotes a Buddhist monk who evidently wrote 
without knowledge. The passage referred to by Julian 
puti I'dyaim* which was immediately to the north of 
Gaudh&ra, twelve days 5 journey to the east of that country. 
Then if places tiandh&TH at? a distance of twenty day a 1 
journey eastward from Nang-gO-lo-ho-to and it makes the 
latter u be ten daye p journey to the east ofLamp&J But 
Yiian-ohiiauga Nagar mis only fiv& or $k day*’ journey 
north-west from Gandhira and about twenty miles south 
or southeast* from Lam pa. Thus Nang-godo-ho-lo dose 
not agree with Nagar either in distances or directions 
and its situation is imaginary and impossible. Then the 
Nagarah&ra of Kittoel Sanskrit inscription of about the 
8^ or P h eentuiy is evidently not the Nagar of Yuan- 
ohuang and the other Chinese pilgrims. The inscription 
represents 'Viradeva, son of Indra Gupta a Brahman of 
Bengal, as becoming a Buddhist and going to the 41 holy 
convent called Kanvlika” (Sum at K&rtishkam up a gamy a 
mahfc-vih&ram) in Ntgarnhara.* Now there is no mention 
by any of the pilgrims of a great Kanishka monastery in 
Nagar* city or Cou&try. But there was a celebrated one 
in Gandbaia near PurtLfihapur and the Nagarahara of the 
Kit toe inscription la evidently the Gaud bar a country. 

Cunningham places the capital of Yuamcbuang F s Nagar 
Begr*n r about two miles to the west of Jalalabad”* 
Saint Martin supposes it to have been a little to the west 
of this Btfrlnu M r Simpson,, who writes after careful 
inspection jsnd study of the locality, places the site of the 
Nagar capital west of Begrfun o n a rocky elevation at 
the junction of the Surkh&b and Oabul rivers, No one 
of these identifications meets all the requirements of the 
descriptions* but each is supported to a certain extent by 
the statements in the Records. 

If we take the narrative in the Records and read it in 


i Saag-ShiL L e. 
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connection with that in the Life we find that there were 
three cities in this district visited by tb© pilgrim. These 
are the capital, the city of the Dipnnkara Buddha, and 
Hilo the city of the Lshoisba relic. Now m the Records 
make mention of only the first and third of these by name 
it may perhaps be taken for granted that Yuan-chuang 
mired up in his mind the first and second when writing; 
out his notes. So the term u tho city” seems to stand 
sometimes for the capital but more frequently for the city 
of Dip Ankara. The confusion apparently affected the 
compilers of the Life also. 

Combining the two narratives we find that Yuan-chnaug 
on entering the country apparently went directly towards 
the capital. This he describes* as has been stated, as 
^above 20 fr [in circuit] 5 ’. The word Chow for a in circuit" 
is found only in the D text, but some such term ia needed 
and the use of Chou agrees with Yuan-chimpg's usual way 
of describing towns and districts. The reader will observe, 
however, that we are not told anything about the natural 
and artificial characteristics of the capital, about itm 
situation or surroundings. This alienee ia very extra- 
ordinary' if we regard the city to have been on the eite 
proposed and described by M r Simpson. 

Now tine description of the place which this explorer 
gives seems to be that of a fortress rather than a city. 
And Nagar was perhaps at this time a strong foitreas, 
and it was called the capital because it was the official 
residence of the Governor appointed by the king of Eapis. 
Yuan-ckiiaug apparently did not enter this cifcy T as he 
begins his description of the sacred objects of the country 
with those outside of ,J the capital"'. The last character 
in Yuan-choang^s Na*ka-lo-ho may stand for tot which 
means a fortress, and names like Nagkot, Nagarkot are 
met with in several regions of “North India". 1 The Nagar 
of our text may be the Kagarkot which Albemni mentions 
as containing the annals of the Shah dynasty of Kabul* 


t See e. g. Nigukot in Alheruni, VoL ii, p, 11. 
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Morwier the Adinapur of Baber was apparently an the 
rite of Yuan-duiang'a Nagar (or Nngur-kot) and it was a 
fort Baber describes the fort as “situated od an eminence* 
which, towards the river, is forty or fifty ges (100 feet or 
upwards)! m perpendicular bright”, a description which 
agrees with that given by M 1 Simpson of the Nagar rock + 
This fort Baber tells ns was the official residence of the 
darogba or commandant of the district. 

Let us now substitute “Nagar fortress” for “the Capital” 
ami “the city” in the first part of the pilgrim's narrative* 
We find xhen that the great Asoka tope was about two 
Ji or nearly half a mile to the east (or south-east) of the 
fortress. Turning to Masson and Siznpson we find that 
they give a tope called “Nagara Goond^e” which ia 
apparently about three furlongs to the east or south-east 
of the Nagar rock.* 

From the Flower Tope near the Asoka Tope the pilgrim, 
according to the Life* set out south-east for Hilo, the 
city of the t-Bliprsha iclic. On the way apparently, but 
this is uot iiuite clear, ho learns of the G opal a Dragon 
cave with the miraculous likeness of the Buddha* Wishing 
to visit this, Yuan-chuang had to go out of hie way to the 
Teng-kuang (gj %) city in order to obtain a guide. The 
term Teng-kuang is used to translate the word Dipaukaia, 
name of a very early Buddha, but we need not suppose 
that it represents the name of the oily, Now the Teng- 
ktiung city was apparently that called Na-kief'ka) by 
previous pilgrims, and it was apparently a little to the 
west of the site of the modern Jalalabad- One name for 
it was Fadmapur or Lotus city. This is given by some 
Chinese as Hnu-ski Flower City; and it is said 
to be another name for the capital of the Nagar country, 
A more common name for Dip&okara's City in Buddhist 
books is DlpavutS from dqta r a tarck or light. We may 
for the present, however, use Padmnpur to represent the 
name of the city, as we have no means of knotting what 


1 Muiuni Av* Apt* p. 100 el aL 
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the flame actually was r that k t supposing it not to have 
been simply Nagar* 

This Padmapur then, let us assume, was the Jfa-ka city 
which had the mins of the Tooth-tope T a lope which had 
been seen by Fa-hsien in perfect condition. It was this city 
also from which Hilo was distant about 30 U to the south¬ 
east. Then from it Yuan^chuang went south-west to the 
Shadow-Cave, and from this south-east to Hilo. 

Now going from Padmapur south-west at a distance of 
above 20 U was a small rocky hill which had a great 
Buddhist monastery' with an A a oka tope above 200 feet 
high. This monastery and tope may be represented by 
the ruins at Gouda Chismeh of M f Simpson's map, “the 
smooth rounded mound of a tope and the rectangular 
mound of a vihara”. Some distance from this on the east 
hunk of a torrent was the Dragon's cave wi*h the luminous 
picture of the Buddha on the rock. Fa-h$ien places the 
cave about half a Yojana south from the Nakie city. 
His words are “Half a Yojana south of Nakie city is a 
cave as you follow the course of the hi Us towards the south- 
we$C. The words in italics are for the Chinese fjg \[\ |jf 
j||j |{ij which our translators under stood to mean a great 
mountain towards the south-west, The phrase poh-shan h 
certainly used in the sense of a “great mountain* 1 and 
this is its proper meaning. Here, however* as in some 
other cases the construction seems to require that the 
words be taken in the sense of going along a hill (or 
series of Mile}, This word poh is probably, as has been 
stated already, the poh of hui-p$h (jg of Churn l of 
these Records, and also the poh (Jj|) of various passages 
in the Fo-kuo-ohi and other works. 

There docs not seem to be any satisfactory explanation 
of the names Nagar and Hilo. If the former be for 
Niigara its memory may be kept up io the modem 
designation Begraifl which like Nagara means a “city” 
Or the syllable Kag or Nuk may possibly be for the 
Indian word nag a which denote* the mn f a $nake t a 
fNozitffum, an elephant, Masson says that the old name 
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for lie country was Ajuaa and Saint Martin and Cun¬ 
ningham think this word may be a corruption of another 
old name for it, vi*. Udyiimpur or “the city of the 
Garden". But no one seems to give any authority for 
tliis last old name and it is appareatiy unknown to Chinese 
authors and translators. It may he added that this district ^ 
is referred to in some Chinese books as in the Yue-shi 
(Get*) country of North India. It is also called Ye-po- 
kan-t'i (m $ fe PEh that is perhaps, Ynvaka^K and it 
is said to he to the west of hdysiia 

As to Hilo, Cunningham would have us regard this 
word as a transposition of the Sanskrit word Had da, 
meaning a “bone”. But there were several Bilob in North 
India, and the relic supposed to have given the name is 
not called in Sanskrit by any term containing a word for 
“bone”. It was the Ufihnteha of the Buddha that Hilo 
contained along, with other relics of the Buddha, Some 
Chinese translators, it is true, call the relic “the bone of 
Liu- tup of Buddha’s head " hut others give a different 
rendering, or keep the original word. The full name and 
some of the translations will be given a few pages farther 
cm. We may perhaps regard the name ju our text as for 
Hila which was probably a local pronunciation for Siltt. 
This word means a rock or rocky eminence, and the name 
suits the description of the place 

BODBISATTYA AND DIP AN KARA, 

From the account given of the Nagar country by our 
pilgrim we see that the district had several objects of 
attraction to a Buddhist. The principal of these objects 
were the mementos of the Puna’s meeting with Dipanknra 
Buddha, the luminous image of Gautama Buddha in the 
Dragon’s caTe, and hia ITshoisha-bone. A few additional 
observations about each of those may he of interest to 
the student 

The story of the P k usa in an exceedingly remote period 
of time in his existence as a Brahman student meeting 
the Dipankara Buddha and giving him worship and service 
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fa a well known one. It fa found in tlie Sanskrit Muha- 
firttu * 1 * 3 and Ihvy&Yad&na,* in the Pali Jat&kaM and in 
several farms in Chinese translations from Indian ori¬ 
ginals. No one of all these treatises, so far as I know, 
places the scene of this meeting in a country called Nagar- 
In the different accounts various names are given to the 
city of the incident- Tims it is called Rammanugara (or 
Barnmavatf or R&mmagam&j. 4 This would seem to point 
to_Ayodhya r the modern Oudlu but the JiUuka places 
Ram id a-city in “the frontier territory". The city is also 
Called Dlpavatl or Dpvit 1 from £pO, a light It is also 
Padma-pura or Lotos-city r in Chinese Lmn4nm-ch s eng nr 
Hua-shi-cli fc esg/S The name means simply Flower city 
and it is properly applied to FaUJiptm It is said, how 
Over, as has been seen* to be an old name for Nagar city 
and it was given on account of the Lotus Pends of the 
city. 

The P'usa as brahmin student, variously named Megha, 
Ru-raedha and otherwise, on bis way to see Dipankara 
Buddha met a maiden carrying seven lotus flowers for the 
service of a shrine jn the palace grounds. The F'u&a 
bargained with the maiden for five of her flowers that ho 
might have them to throw on the Buddha as he passed 
in procession. At the spot where the flowets were bought* 
an act Involving great consequences in the distant future, 
king As oka had built a tope. It is remarkable that the 
Pali Jutaka does not make any mention of the purchase 
and offering of the lotus flowers. 

Then there was the place at which the Pima spread 
out his deftr-akio mantle and hi 5 hair on the muddy road 

- 4, U. --*- > -~ 

i aiih&vbiiu T* 1. p. 1S3 

* DitjiT* p + 

3 Rhjn DavidftVBirLh -St&rlei p. 7| Bipitidei': Legend, VdL i, p. 7, 

1 MafaivtuiHft lot pr XXJ£ TI. 

3 Yin-tuo-ebinir (Bun- No. 

* I’o-sbi l ii<ui'yinpen- ehi^ck 1 fRua. No- G6Ci)g 
Tien^yi.i. Kin -i^Kitiy, ch. 11 {Baa. Ko, 54flJ; Hiing-Ejhi'diinfT 3 
(Bun. No. eaoj. 
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to preserve Dipankara's feet from beiag defiled. On the 
road by which this Buddha was proceeding to the capital 
on this memorable occasion were several dirty muddy 
places which the people were trying to make clean. The 
brahmin student, at bis own request, was allowed to put 
right a hollow in the road made by running water. Un¬ 
able to fill up this muddy gap on the approach of the 
Bmidha 1 he spread out in it his deerskin mantle* and then 
lay down prostrate with his long hair spread out for the 
Buddha to step on. Though the world had passed away 
and been renewed since the time of Dipankara and Megha 
(or Sumati) yet the depression in the road remained visible, 
being renewed with tbt renewal of the world. Close to 
the spot was a small tope of great antiquity, the successor 
of the original wooden stake, and not far from it was a 
very magnificent tope built by king Asoka. 

This myth of the Pusa and (ho Dipankara Buddha 
seems to be very unhuddhisticak and its origin should 
perhaps be sought outside of religion. We remember that 
one of Gotnioa’s royal ancestors was a king Dipankara 
who with “his sons and grand&oas also twelve royal princes 
governed their great kingdom in Takka^lu best of towns/ 1 1 
A picture of this king t with a conquered chief prostrate 
before him, may have suggested the story. Such a picture 
may be seen in Plate VII fig. 5 of the “Ariana Antiqua/' 
Compare with this the illustration of Dipankara and the 
Pusa in Burgas’s “Buddhist Cave Temples” jx 66. Here 
the Buddha does not tread on the hair of the prostrate 
devotee at hi a side. The story is explained by some as 
originally an allegory to express Gautama's resolve to 
undergo all things in this worla of impurities in order to 
obtain perfect wisdom and teach the way thereof to mortal 
creatures* A simpler theory is that the brahmin student 
laid down his deer-flkiu mantle and his hair before the 
Buddha to declare to the latter the students resolve to 
give up Bra bin inisru and become a professed Buddhist 


* Dlptvimrt p* 13L 
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As such he must shave his head and cease to wear gar¬ 
ments mflde of the skins of animats. 

THE SHADOW CAVE. 

According to Yuan-chuang*s account the Gopak-Dragon 
care, with the likeness of the Buddha sinning at times m 
the rock opposite the entrance, was on the east side of a 
torrent among the heights to the south-west of the Nagar. 
that is* the Padnia city, M r Simpson thinks that the 
range of bills which extends from the Ahiii Posh Tope 
south of JeMabad south-west to SuUanpur does not suit 
Yuau»chuaog T s description of the surroundings of this cave* 
But his objections seem to be based mainly on the oc¬ 
currence of the words cascade and mountain in the trans¬ 
lations. There is nothing, however, corresponding to either 
of these terms in the original either of the Life or Re¬ 
cords. The road from the city was a bad one and 
dangerous, but it led to a hamlet with a monastery. Not 
far from this, above the steep bank of a foaming torrent, 
was the cave. 

The Gupala Dragon of this cave, Ynan-clinaug tells us T 
and the story seems to he his only, was originally a 
cowherd in this district at the time of the Buddha. 
Annoyed at & reproof from the king be vowed terrible 
vengeance. Then going to the Tope of Prediction he 
prayed to become a dragon; and immediately fulfilled hi a 
prayer by committing suicide* and returning to the world 
as a malignant demon determined to make havoc. Hear¬ 
ing of his spiteful cruel designs," the Buddha came through 
the air from Mid-India, converted the dragon, and left 
him a luminous likeness of himself immanent in the inner 
rock of his cave. Yuan-chuang saw the likeness of the 
Buddha and a great deal more. According to the tra¬ 
dition the Buddha was alone in the cave when he caused 
his likeness to go into the rock, but Yunn-chuang saw 
also in the wonderful manifestation the F^is and saints 
who attended the Buddha in his ministrations. 
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Ip the “RaJaa-cbi" the narrative at the part about the 
Jfggar country has tlii« stal£inent“ a On to Ari-Wo-Eu, 
saw the cave of Buddha's shudow, advancing 15 puces into 
the hill* the entrance facing west”, ■ Bunionf, who treats 
this short passage as corrupt, makes “-Goplla Cafe" * 1 out 
of the four Chinese characters represented in the above 
transcription. This he effect* by treating the first lt> as 
a mistake for jfa and the last character hi its a mistake 
for chiiy a deer for a cam as he represents it- But if we 
tako the Chinese characters m we find them they give us 
Eulala-lok, that isi the Pottery people, Kow this remind* 
as of an interesting passage in the Chinese version of the 
Life of King Asoka. 1 There Yasa tells the king how the 
Buddha, just before his death, converted the Dragon-king 
Apalula, the Potter, and the Chandala Dragon-king, 
Bumouf translating from the Sanskrit test of thia passage 
has 41 the potter's wife the Chandali Gopaii’* while the 
editors of the Divyavadana treat Kninbkakaii (Potter 1 * wife) 
as a proper name . 3 

With reference to this cave and it* eurron tidings the 
following passage from the u iiwi Antiqua” may be found 
of some interest—“Tracing the skirts of the Slab koh, is a 
road leading from Bila Bagh to Damnta, and thence across 
the river of Kabul and Jelaiabad to Laghman, Prom Bala 
B4gh to the ferry at Durumta may be a distance of seven miles. 
At about five miles on this road, coming from Bila Bagh, 
we meet the topes of Kotpur, situated a little on our right 
ban A The first is in the midst of cultivation about one 
hundred yards from the road; a deep ravine, through 
which flows a stream derived from the 3urkh Rud (red 
river) f separates it from its two companions. These stand 
on a dAk> or barren level, overspread with fragments of 

i A-yQ-vrapg-chiiigi fi £ (No, 1343j. Id tA. 6 of this trutwe the 
rhmnAaW Dragcua-kintf ii called Kv-p'o^k\ (Gopik), led ia cA 1 of 
the “A-yu-waBg-chii&n' 1 lie ii the “Ox-Dngflu 31 of {aaodhintr In 
the “Tse-m-h a niching ", th, 28 (N&. 54^) Buddh* lobdues the dragon 
Apelak, ''the potter ch&Bdili rh T and the Gcpali dragon. 

i Bnr. ImL p + 877 1 Div j av. p* 348, £s« Legged '5* Hiac', p. 3£. 
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putter a ware; and here coins, rings, and other relics are 
sometimes found The spot was, therefore] an ancient 
place of sepulchre,”’ In the '.Life of A sots’, however, the 
Gopak cave IS located in Gandhara. 

In another Chinese Buddhist work we loarn that the 
Buddha once went to "North India” to the Yue-shi 
(Geta.*) country and thence to the west of this. Here he 
overcame a tierce wicked Rakshns), spent a night in her 
cave, and left his shadow on a rook in it like that in the 
Gopula cave. 1 * 3 In another Buddhist treatise, moreover, 
there is mention of a district called Nu-feie-fo or Na-kie- 
hau for uVto. Here also was a rak&hasf cave, and Buddha 
came from India to convert the rakshasl and left his 
luminous image in the cave. 1 This cave wap in the side 
of the mountain Ansu, in the Champak grove of the old 
mid, dose to a Dragon’s lake, and north of the Bine* 
Lotus fountain. The district in which this cure was 
situated was evidently not the Nagar country of our 
pilgrim. Be also mentions two other caves with luminous 
images of Buddha iu other parti of India. 

There is also something not quite clear in his location 
of the cava in Nagar, He seems to describe it as in the 
east hank of a torrent, yet he tells tig that there was to 
the west of it a large flat stone on which the Buddha 
spread his robe to dry. According to Fa-hsien alsu there 
was a tope, 100 paces west of the cave, which was made 
by Buddha and his disciples ns a pattern. Near this, 
moreover, wits a monastery with above 700 monks in it, 
of which Ynan-chuang does not make mention. 

THE U&HNISHA-BGNjg. 

The next of the great objects of interest to Buddhists 
in this country was the Ushpfsha-bone of the Buddha in 

1 At. Ant p. 04. The cond avion dun in the Lut lentenc* of 

thia jo»nage ia not quite juitified by the premise*, 

3 Ta-ebih-tn-lun. cA. 0 (Baa. No. 118IIJ. 

1 Kuab-Fo -aui-mel-Liu -ckng, eh. 7 (No, 430}, 
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Hilo, This is called by Yuan-chuang and the other pil¬ 
grim* Buddha's ting-hit ft) or Bone of the top of the 
head- The Sanskrit tern is Ijshptsh&^irsbfls or Ushpisha- 
sir&skota. As to the Utter part of these compounds there 
is no doubt, the words being from iiras , the hmt But 
itk the literature of India the word ualmf&ha has two, 
meanings, 0) the hair done up into a coil op the top of 
the head and (2) a peculiar kind qf turban or other head- 
dress. But the Euddlufs cut off their hair and did not 
wear caps or turbans, 1 So a new use was given to the 
term in BuddhiHUj and it was applied to the cranial pro¬ 
tuberance which was one of the thirty-two distinguishing 
marks of a Buddha, This protuberance was supposed to 
be a sort of abnormal development of the upper surface 
of the skull into a small truncated cone covered with flesh 
and skin and hair* But some, like Yuan-chuaug t regarded 
it as a separate formation on, but uot a part ol t the top 
of the skull. This Ushnlsho-sirsha among the Buddhists 
was one of the thirty-two marks not only of a Buddha 
but alGo of a Chakra vartin and a HahS-punisha* But, 
as Sen art baa pointed out, it is not in the list of the 
signs .of the Great Man (Maha-purusba) in Brahminical 
writings such as the y Briliat Snmkitft™, 3 

According to Yuan-clmang’s description the Ilghnlslm 
in Hilo was 

twelve tuebea in circumference, with th& hair-pOrta diitinet, ud 
Of a jdbwiih white colour* It was kept in a casket deposited 
in the iiuelH tope made of the seven precious nbetancea which 
wu in tha tccond ilorey of the decorated* HalL Pilgrims made 
a fragrant plnatar. and With it took H Ciflt of ihe upper rarEiC* 
of the bone; and according to their Kama read in the trace* 
on the plit&tar thoir weal or ihetr woe. 

In addition to the term already given as a rendering 
for Ushfllaha there are several other Chinese translation* 

* In Ma* Muller 1 * Dhirma-samgraba p. hi u#AnJri«x ia tranjliaed 
fey ^Cap^. Thi* ramie ring i*not &npp&rled by any Buddhist authority, 
and it ia at variance with the description! and explanations given, 
in th« Buddhist books. 

| Emi aur la kg- da Bud. p. 111. 
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or interpretations of the Sanskrit word. Tims we liar® 
tiug-jou-dii (1H §) that is* 4,1 the flesh top-knot on tho 

top of the bead” and fu-dii-ku or u the bona of the flesh 
top-knot*” * 1 The Buddha is also described as having, as 
one of the thirty-two marks, w on the top of Ida head the 
ushnisba like a deva sun-shade^* or as having u oii the 
top of bis head the ushi.iiaha golden skull-top bone”;* and 
we also rend that on the top of the Buddha’s head in 
^manifested the ushnkha*, that is* manifested occasional Iy 
as a miraculous 1 * phenomenon. It is also stated that the 
us brush a is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings, 4 
Nearly two hundred years before Yuaiucbiiungs time 
a Chinese pilgrim by name Ghih-ming fj) had seem 
it is recorded, the Ushpiska-bone along with other relics 
of the Buddha in KapUarastti, but this must be regarded 
as a mistake of a copyist 4 Two later pilgrims Ifro-ttn 
and Hsilan-diav, the latter a contemporary of Yuan- 
chuang T visited Kiipis and there paid reverence to the 
usimlsha or skull-top bone of the Buddha* By Kapi* 
we are probably to understand Nagar then a part of the 
Kapk kingdom. Then a century after Yoan-chuung's time 
Wujfunff went to see LL Sakya Juki's skulk tup bene (or 
Ushnisiiu) relic” in the city of Gandhiira, 7 
It is interesting to observe that we do not find mention 
of any Buddhiat monks as being concerned in any way 
with this-precious relic, Fn-hdeo* indeed^ places it in a 
dting-shi or temple, but this was apparently only the name 
which he gave to the building because it contained the 
relic. Yu an-ch Liang does not make mention of any sacred 


1 ETimg-.cni-cbmg» eA. 9: Eunu-Fo-ftivn-ineuhai-ching, cl, l, where 
Use tmg*ihsmgi<Mr£hi u owe of the H&mftfki of ala-da jt 

ur MaliLjuifLishm - t CIiad^- chnobih ■ ch L i n ' c hi (Buu. No/734 1 . 

1 Fa-chi-laiitig-ihu-ckidg (So. 

5 Chutt^-hau-chingH d* 3 (No, S5S), 

4 T^mjng-HQ-taiDp-rii-Ahii, d^ +B (Na P ISSiy 
a Kac-wpff^haai], cA. 3. 

4 Hii-yu-ch c in. d, J. 9, 

v Shih-H-eMiiff. and J. A* T- VI r p, 367. 
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building; he refers only to a tall two-storey building and 
this is apparently the high two-storeyed Hall of Fa-huem 
The latter pilgrim also mentions the small tope of the 
seven precious uubstances in which the casket containing 
the ushiiisba was kept. This little tope is described by 
Fa-bsien as being moreover free, opening and shutting, and 

about five feet in height.' . . „ , 

The official custodians of the relic paid all expenses 
charging the devout pilgrims according to a fixed taiin 
tor seeing the relic, and for also taking an impression of 
its upper surface in clay or wax, and they acted in like 
manner with the other Buddha relics under their care. 

The “Bone of the top of Buddha’s skull”, in shape 
like a wasp's nest or the hack of the arched hand, 
which was shown to believing pilgrim* m Hilo was of 
course an imposture. It was perhaps the polished bIcuU- 
cun of some ancient Sakian chief preserved originally as 
an heir-loom. 3 We have seen tlrnt a segment of Hie 
Buddha’s skull-bone was preserved as a sacred relic m 
the Kapss country 

GAKDHARA. 

Tie pilgrim’. Entire in the Record, proceed, to mints that 
..from Uu." (lilt i*. f«rai wmtwhere near tie ute of the modem 
JeWabad) he went wolh-eiwt among bills and valley* for stove 
600 ti and tame to lie Ad"-**-* (Gaudh*™) toutilry. Tins 
country ww above 1000 li from east lo we*i and above 600 h 
imrili to south, reaching «n the east to the Sin (in the D text. 


i Fn-kuo-chhcA-XUl. Tie term which is her* tendered by “free * 1 * 
js rfte-reA #1)* tlj e toanalatiuni of tin |iwsa«e the cltx- 
become* “tears tie delivnmc#", “Final emancipation lower'. 
am! "Vimokslm tope'’. Kolbing ia known of inch topes nr towers i 
muI there i* no manning in the translation*. A eAiWoh-Po i* * 
toiie, n< l ulowd up, but provided with a door opening “"d ■liwttiu|r 
,, riijuired. Other topes containing relic* were securely fastened, 
but this one was rtbasal from the bonds of solid masonry *0 far 
as the relic was concerned. 

I It <U made of flesh and bone, was of the capacity of tna 

hollow of tie hand, of a dark colour, round, and very beautiful 

(Abbi-tt-Tib- cA, 177)- 
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fim-d* *) river, Tb* capital Pudu-sAs^u-fo (Punuhipm-) »u 
•bote 40 ii in flireuit; lit reyil fcmily ™ and ^ 

oottnlrj ™ inject to E*pu; th 9 town* sad rilUp* were 
delate sod the inhabitant* were very few; in o M eoroer of 
tie toy*] city (K\m$-ck‘tn§) there ware sieve 1000 families. Tha 
country had luxuriant crops of cereal* and a prefnrioa of fmita 
end flow ere; it had much sugar-cane and produced a agar-candy. 
The dim ate was warm with icarcely any frost or mow; the 
people were faint-hearted, and fond of the practical arts; the 
majority adhered to other systems of religion, a few being 
Bnddhiete. 

The of this passage is doubtless the Gandbfira 

or Gundhilra of Indian writers. In a Chinese note we 
are told that the old and incorrect name was Gaudhavat 
{Kan t-o-ioei) and that the country was in “North India". 
But in several Chinese treatises Khn-fo-toei or the short 
form K<in-t‘a is the designation of a large and rather 
Tague legion which does not always correspond to the 
Gandhism of our pilgrim. Thus Fa-hsien, for example, 
uses it to denote a city and district in this region ijnite 
distinct from the Purushapur district' In the Ka-Jan-chi 
we find Gandlia, and also Gandhara, used to designate 
both a city and the country in which the city was situated. 5 
The Wei-Shu places the district of Gaudha to the west 
of Udyitnn and mates it quite distinct from Kapin.* Then 
Gaudhavat and Gandh&ra are names of a vague “north 
country’" in which was the inexhaustible treasure-store of 
the rmga-raja El&patra.* In some books we find Gandhfira 
associated with Kapin (Kashmir) either as a part of the 
latter or us a neighbouring state. Thus the apostle 
Madbvnutika was deputed to go to “Kapin Gandhliras cha", 
and here I think the syllable eAe (or cha) in the Chinese 
translations stands for the Sanskrit word cha meaning 


* Fo-kuo'dii, cA. 12 , 
a CX. 5 , 

5 ck, ioa. 

* See A-BS-piB-ti-hns-ob*i-bu.?hiiijp ^Ko. WSJ: Titwg-yi-»,b»n- 
c-hia, ch, 4B (No, WSJ: Fo-ahuo-Mbttda-eb'tof.Fo-ehing f>'g, SOU 
Divyiv. p. 61. 
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“and”.! In Wu-k‘img I s 'Itinerary' Gandhsra is described 
aft the eastern capital of Kspin, the winter residence of 
the king of that country, but to the west of Kashmir* * 1 
The name Gnndhirs is an old one in Buddhist literature 
and it is found in one of the Asoka Edicts. 3 It is inter¬ 
preted in some places as meaning “Earth-holdcrV hut 
white there i* a Sanskrit word dhara meaning “holding” 
there does not seem to be any Sanskrit word like gan 
meaning “Earth” Taken as Gaudhavat the name is ex¬ 
plained as meaning lisitmg-hsing f# fr) or “scent-action 
from the word gandha which means scent, small, perfume 
In some books we find the name Shtii-$hi}i(%'^ykuo 
or “Cave country” applied to Gnndhura and the capital 
called Shth-*hrh-cfc‘*n<7 or Care city,* and this is evidently 
another name for TaksbaSilS. An old or native name for 
Gaudhfira is given as Te-y/o-lo (3g $£ #) perhaps for Abir, 
but tins seems to have been local and temporary* We 
are told, in fact, that it ceased to he used after the 
country was conquered by the Ye-tn t^jj 1® or ^ that 
k, the Yets or Gats apparently near the end of oar 5* 
century* 1 Further in some Chinese books GandhJtra is 
said to be the Eii(n^tjue4i conn try the district of the 
offshoot Of the Yne-ti or Gets?, or at least to include the 
region so called.® The Ye-to. who were a powerful people 
in Central Asia in the 5*® century, are also said to have 
been of the Yne-ti stock,® but some regard them as of 
Turkish, and others as of Tibetan origin* 

In the above passage the words taken to denote that 


■ Sb#u-rhitn-Iu-vjb t eh. 2 (N®. 1125): «r. Mali, eh, XII). 

* Shih-li-tihlllg- 

5 Na. B of tfafi Eock EdieU, in lad. AnL V61. nil, p, 118, 

t A-yu-wan^ crlaing, cA 10 (c&miPfipUrj}. 

* gfa- fci Q-Mng-ehaiBf cA 2 (Np, 149®). 

* A-m-pin-ti- hua-fb'i -vu-ching-; A-yij-wan^bti-fa 
ching (No. 13 SI 1 - 

1 Ka-!an‘Chi, efu B; Wd-tba, eh 109 . 
i Wri-ibB L c*j T’Dng-chib-liso i. v. )J* J3 J£. 

* T'«ng-chian-k 4 flg-jTi a i, Linng Wtt Ti ^ 8 rd year. 
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Ggnjhrira had “much sugar-cane and that it produced 
sugar-candy (lit. stone-honey)" are % "H* j$fj f|J 3S* The 
translators in their renderings hen- 1 haTe inserted a gloss 
which makes Yuan-chnaug state tliat the sugar-candy was 
made by the people from the sugar-cane. Julian trans¬ 
lates the words— 41 il produit aussi beau coup de Cannes ii 
sucre et Ton en tire du miil cn pierre (du sucre solide).” 
Here the words “Von $n tire” are not warranted by the 
text which lias merely the ordinary word cA*w. This word 
here 8S in other passages of the Becords simply means 
“it (that is, the country) yields or produces". We know 
also from other sources Lhat the Chinese at this time did 
not know of sugar as a product of the sugar-cane. In 
consequence of information obtained from India the Em¬ 
peror T'ang T'ai Tsung sent a mission to that country 
to learn the art of making sugar and candy from Ihe 
Sugar-cane. This candy was merely molasses dried or 
“sugar in pieces”. It was at lirsl “hard (or stone) hooey” 
to the Chinese, as sugar was honey to the ancient westerns. < 
The Pti^tH-sha-pit-k or Pumshapur of our test haa been 
supposed to be the Parsbawar of later writers, the Pu- 
rasliftv&r of Alberuni, and the Peshawar of modern times. 3 
Fu-hsien uses the term “Purushm country”; and makes this 
a distinct place four days’journey south from his Sandbar at 
country. Suug-yim does not seein to hate known the name 
Pu rush a, and he uses Gandhftra for country and capital. 
As lias been stated, the Nagarahftro of Kit toe’s Sanskrit 
inscription is evidently the city and district called Pu- 
rushapur. This name is interpreted as meaning “the city 
of the Hero”, in Chinese Chang-fulcung (£ ^ ur 
Hero’s Palace, 3 the Purusha or "Herb" being Vishnu u 
the conqueror of the terrible A sura. 

Ytian-cbnang proceeds to state that 


i P£n-t*'s 0 -king. m o» eh. 33; T‘acg-Shu, eA 221 iscofid part. 

J i. 0. I. p. 47 ff. for thU «nd Gaadhto* gintrtlly: A] be rani 

v«1. ii, p- H. 

* Sq-kBQ-ieDg-eliaac, <k- £. 
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TWB BUDDHA 5 ® BOWL. 

oF the Buddhist Muten in India who lin-ce old times had 
written i*itnn (fan eft} tiitre were Hlriyuna-deva, 
fABaiien) Pub*, SAft-eA'Hi (Vn^ubandh a) P-mn* DhancneUra, 
Min®rath*,{?), and Pam* the 'VencnibJfi who were unlive* or 
till ■ d*J*tr^ 

Julien translates this passage as follows— B Depuis Tan- 
ti quite, ce pays a donnA !e jour a un grand no j fibre de 
dotleurs indiene cjui out compose dos Trails ((Jadras)\ 
par exemple h Namyapu Dcva, A^ang^ V&aoubandhu, 
DhirmatraUr Mauorhita, Arja Parcvika, &c, There 
is noth flag in the text, however, corresponding to the 
grmd tt ombre, the par exempts, or the d£& c£c. of this 
rendering. Instead of the word pu {jf) Y which is in Julieifs 
Chinese text, there should be tfu (^) t the reading of the 
A and D texts. Of the writers of Astras or disquisitions 
mentioned here only three are known as authors of Buddhist 
books which have come down to us> vii Asanga, Yasu- 
bandbn, and Dhannatdra, The Nur&yana-dem appears 
again in this treatise m a deva or god P and it is perhaps 
the incarnation of Yishnu so named that is represented 
bore as a philosophical Buddhist writer* or Yuan-chuang 
hi ay have heard that the u DhaTina“S&3tra* j which bears 
the name of Vishnu was written by the god. But we must 
remember that Uur&yaga is a name common to several 
ancient philosophers of India. The other sztstra* writer 
of *randh&ra will meet us again as we proceed. 

Tber* were above 10CO Buddhist moQ&st&rtei in the country 
bat they were utterly dilapidated and unioDiintsd. Many of 
lha tope* ul*e were in rain*. Thera ware above 100 I>ata~ 
temph, and the Tsriosifl sect* lived peU-melL In the north-es it 
part of the capital were the remain* of the building which 
onC£ contained the Buddhn * A!tm-bowl After the Buddha's 
dnecasu the Bowl had wandered to thii country, and after 
having b&*n treated with reverence here for tome centum*, ii 
had gone on to BeveraJ other countries, nnd wat now in 
(Pendtj. 

The Buddha’s Bowl was seen by Fa Jisien in a monastery 
in Funisha, where it was in the care of the Buddhiat 
Brethren. Kumarajiva saw it in Sha-te or Kashgar, and 
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Cliili-m^ng b2v«y it in Kapln. Our pilgrim here represents 
the Bowl as haring passes! away from Pimialiapur and as 
being in Persia, bat the Life instead of Persia baa Benares, 
According to oilier authorities the Buddhas Bowl snored 
about from plate to pkce t passing mysteriously through 
the am and working miracles for the good of the people 
until it passed (or passes) out of sight in the palace of 
the Dragon-king Sagara. There it will remain until the 
advent of Maitreya a* Buddha when it will appear again 
to he a witness. According to some texts the Bowl was 
broken once by the wicket" king Mihir&kulA but the pieces 
seem to have come together again. Ae no one lose than 
a Buddha could ever eat from this Bowk t so no one less 
than a Buddha could move it from its resting-place; borne 
by the hidden impulses oi human karma it floated about 
from one chosen seat to another as Buddhism waxed or 
waned . 2 

About eight or nine ft to tho south-east of thL capital w*a a 
large and very ancient sacred Fipphal Tr» above !GO feet high 
with w[lie-spreading foliage affording a dense ^hadt*, Under it 
tho Foot Fast Buddhas had iat. and all th* !>BC Buddha* of the 
lihadra kalpn nre to jjit here} Ui@ imiigea of the Four Buddhas 
in the sitting posture were ntiil to be seen, When Sakya Jdai 
was jilting under tMr tree with hia fat# to the south he laid 
to Ananda—' L Foar hundred yw? after my decease a sovereign 
will reign, by name Kauishkit, who n little to the south of this 
will raiie a tope in which ho will collect many of my flesh and 
bone relics 11 * To the south of the Pipphal Tre* was the tope 
mooted by K&niihki. Exactly IDO year* after tho death of 
the Buddha Knmshka became fOTftmgm of all Jsmbud^ipa, but 
he did not believe in Karens, sod he treated Buddhism with 
contumely. When ho wu out hunting in the wild country a 
white hare appeared; the king gate cbaie. and the hare suddenly 
disappeared at this place. Here among the trees the king dis¬ 
covered a eow-hord boy with ft nmah tope three feet high h% 
had made, “Whs.* ; * (hi* you have made?” asked the king. 
The hoy replied telling the Buddha'* prophecy* and informing 


i Fo-kuo-chi P rf, 12^ Kao-icng-chusuK 2. 3. 
i See J, Fi>tiii*-tu-bou-kaaj|-lieii-suEg-ching' !t (No. l£4)i Lien-fani* 

BfficD-ching,. th- 3 iNo +6o)* 
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Earns lilt that be wai the king of tike prophecy, finding that he 
had L’D-rae to ul in motion the fulfilment uf the prophecy. 
With this the king was greatly pleased; hfl straightway bcctim-e 
i Buddhist and proceeded io accomplish thu prediction. Trust¬ 
ing te bis own great merits he set about building a great toj^e 
round the site of the boy* smill tojiei which *u to be con¬ 
ceded and suppressed by the great tope. But ne the latter rose 
in height, the email tope always topped it by three feet. The 
kings tope was one and a hdf U in circuit *t the base, which 
was ISO feet high in five ttAgee. and the tope had reached the 
height of *00 The boy r v tope wo* now snpppc**ed and the 
king was greatly pleased. He completed bii tope by the addition 
of twenty live gilt copper disks in tiers, and haring deposited 
a ho of relic* inside, he proceeded to offer solemn worship.. But 
the small top* appeared with one bait of it out aideway* under 
the south-east comer of the great base. The king now lost 
patience and threw the thing up. So [the small lope] remained 
as it was (i. e. did not all come through the wall) with one half 
of it visible in the stone Late below the second stage, and 
another small tope took its place at the original site. Seejng 
ill this the king became alarmed, a* he was evidently contending 
with supernatural powers, eo he con Tested hie error and made 
submission. These Lwo lopes were still in existence and were 
resorted to for cure* bjr people afflicted with disease*. South 
of the atone steps on the eut vide of the Great Tope were two 
sculptured topes, ope three And the other five feel high, which 
were miniatures of the Great Tcpt There were aha two images 
of the Buddha, one four and the other six feet high* represent¬ 
ing him seated cross-legged under the Bodbi Tree. When the 
inn shone on them thesis images were of a dazzling gnlfl colour, 
and io the shade their alone was of a dark violet colour. The 
stone had been gnawed by gtsld-coloured anti so as to have the 
Appearsn« of curving, and the insertion of gold sand completed 
the image*. On the south face of the ascent to the Great Tope 
was a painting of Llit Buddha sixteen feet high with two heads 
from one body. Our pilgrim narrates the legend connected with 
this very curious picture as be learned it at the place, 

Above 100 paces to the south-east of the Great Tope was a 
white atone s Landing Image of Buddha eighteen feet high, facing 
north, which wrought miracle*, and was seen by right to 
droumambaUte the Great Tope. On cither aid* of the latter 
were Above ICQ iraill topes close together. The Buddha images 
wore adorned in the perfection of art. Strange perfumes ware 
perceived and unusual sounds heard [at the Great Top*]* 
divine vnd human genii might be seen performing pmilAkthip* 
round iL The Buddha predicted Lhmt when this tope had been 
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Mven times burned and seven time* rebuilt, hii religion would 
come to era fmd. The Record* of former Mgei stated that the 
tojpe had nlrud; been erected end destroyed three times. Wl«n 
Yu\n-ckmug arrived he found there bed been Another burning, 
and the work of rebuilding vti still in prvgnu, 

The description of the origin and structure of the 
.Kaoishka Tope in this passage is not very full or dear, 
nod the interpretation hero given differs in some important 
points from Julien’s rendering. There are, however, other 
accounts of this unique building which may help to 
supplement our author's narrative. The white hare which 
appeared to Kauiahka and led him to the fated spot was 
the agent of Indra; so also^was the herd-boy who had 
made the small tope. Or rather the bey was Indra 
himself, and as the builder and the material were not of 
this world the lope could not be like the common build¬ 
ings of its class. One authority describes it as being 
made of cow-dung; but when an unbeliever pressed it to 
try, the hollow which he made with his fingers could not 
be filled up, and remained to testify to the miraculous 
character of the tope.' 

According to our pilgrim Kanishka’s Tope was 400 feet 
high with a superstructure of gilt-copper disks, the base 
being in five stages and 150 feet in height. Julien makes 
the words of the text mean that each of the five stages 
was 150 feet high, but this is uot in the original and does 
not agree with the context Then the passage which tells 
of the miracle of the small tope coming out half-way 
through the wall of the Great Tope is thus rendered by 
Julien— 0 Quoad il (i. e. the kingj eut acheve cette con¬ 
struction- it vit Je petit sUmpa, qui sc trotiva.it au bas do 
I'aogle sud-est tki grand, s'elever a cote et Je depasser do 
ruoitie. But the text does not place the small tope at 
the south-east corner of the great one, and the king is 
described as building it '*autour de readmit ou itait le 
petit stoupfl”. Then the words pati/f-ck l u-cii l i-pa u (££ 


i Tbs Hri-yH'chib quoted in Fa-yuen-chu-Jin, cA. 8ft. 
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g ip) lit “side put out its half" cannot possibly be made 
to mean “s’elever ;i cute et le df passer de This 

rendering moreover spoils the story which tells us that 
the king It ad finished his tope, and was pleased with his 
success in enclosing the small tope, when the latter was 
seen to thvust itself half through the stone wall of his 
tope Then wc learn that on seeing this “the king’s mind 
was ruffled and be threw the thing up”. The Chinese for 
this clause is icangJtsin*pu^fiiig^ieR-thi-cltih-cli‘i (:£ 

* ¥ en m mi and Julies . translates: W L& rot en 
eprouva uue vive contr&rieU et ordonna sur-le^chump de 
I’jibsittrc". Here the word ordmim is a bad interpolation, 
and the term chih-dt l i lias been misunderstood. It means, 
ns usually* to give nps renounce abandon* Tbe king bad 
built his great reliotop&t but be could not carry out the 
ambitious design be had to mi-fith by Ms power the 
small tope which, unknown to him, was the work of tbe 
god India, so ha wanted to a ban don tbe whole affair, 
lo the Fang-chib tba king is wrongly represented as 
putting aside (ehih-ch'i) tbe small tope whan proceeding 
to build his owm At the time of YunU'Chuang’g visit 
the small tope half-out through the wall still remained in 
that position, and the second small tope was to be seen 
at tbe original site of the first one. The position he 
assigns to his second small tope does not agree with the 
statement that Kanishka enclosed the site of the original 
small tope within the in closure of bis Great Tope. Per* 
haps the small tope appealing half-way out through tbe 
wall of the great one may have been a sculpture in alto* 
relievo in the latter, M r Simpson in tbe XIV 1 * Vol. of 
the Journal of the H. A. S, has described such sculptured 
topes, and given us a sketch of one. 

Yuaft-chiiang’s account of the Great Tope and the little 
one associated with it from the beginning agrees in the main 
with Fa-hsien f s account, but does not much resemble tbe 
descriptions in other works. We must remember, however, 
that what he records is largely derived from others, while 
his predecessors saw the Great Tope in the splendour of 
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its perfect condition. One account represents the base 
ot the Tope as 30 (for 30(J) feet in height, above tliin was 
a structure of polished and sculptured stone in five storeys, 
then & structure of carved wood about 120 feet high, then 
came the roof on which was erected a spire hearing fifteen 
gill disks. Sistig-yun, like Vuan-chunng, makes the height 
of tho main building to be 400 feet; above this Sung-yun 
saw an iron pillar 300 feet high supporting thirteen tiers 
of gilt disks (lit gold basin*). He makes the total height 
700 feet while others make it 550, 632, 800, and 1000 feet 
One of the names by which the tope was known was the 
“Thousand Foot Tope" fgf ^ ft £|). It was also called 
the Chio-li (jjf ft) Tope. This term Chia-li we have seen 
was applied to the pair of vihams at Kucliih (KutzO), and 
it is used to designate other viUiras ami topes. If Lhe 
name were always written as above we could regard il as 
a native term meaning “piebahl, brown and yellow", c hie 
denoting a sparrow and fi an oriole. But tha characters 
vary and the word is expressly said to be foreign and to 
mean striped or chequered in two or more colours. This 
sense would suit the Great Tope with its dark-coloured 
stone vanegated by yellow tracings. It is apparently this 
building which is called in a Buddhist work'the "Earth 
and Stone Tope". This will recall to the render tho very 
interesting general description of the topes of this region 
given in the Annua Antiqua, a description which also 
illustrates our pilgrim’s account of the Great Tope- 1 

In a Vinaya treatise the prediction of the building of 
this tope is made by the Buddha not to Armada bot to 
the Vajrapftoi Phjaa. The Buddha going about with this 
p‘usa from place to place in “North India" came to the 
hamlet of the Hwhu-to (ft #j f|}, that is, the Khaijura 
or wild date tree, Here the two sat down; and Buddha, 
pointing to a small boy making a mud tope at a little 
distance, told the Fusa that on that spot Eaniehka would 
erect the tope to be called by hit name. 1 

i Wct-ibu L c.; Xi-lin-chi, l aj At. AuL p, 5ft. 

3 Sat Vin. Yfco-ihik,, c & 9. 
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Tbe description in ihe Records goes on— 

To the wedt of the Great Tope waa as oH monwlery bu'iit 
l>y Kaniibba; il* upper tloreys and many terrace* wore ronneeted 
by nriig* 1 lo invite eminent lirttiiKB mil give ilietinelion to 
illvrtric ft* merit, and although the building* were in min* they 
eoold be **id t* be ef rare an. Them were still in the inouailery 
a few Brethren ell fl! nay mis t*. From the lime it w built il 
had yielded oc«»iunilly ealiaordii!* y men, and the artists and 
iftitxa. maker* by their pare conduct end perfect virtue were stfll 

tin active infletitct- 

This old monastery is apparently tbs “Knnik-caitya" 
of Albenuu, the *viham of Pu^IshkvRV ,, built by king 
Kanik, It was also the “Kanishka-maba-vihitni" oi 1 Kittoe'a 
inscription, u wbtrt the best of teachers were to be found, 
and which was famous for the quietism of its frequenters". 
Within the modem city of Feshawer is nn old building 
called the Gbor Khattri (the Gurli-Katri uf Baber) and 
known also as the Caravanserai for the Serai), This was 
once a Buddhist monastery “with numerous cells' 1 . Dues 
it represent the great Kanlshka vihara? 

lit the third tier of high lialis of the Kamdihs rih*ra *« 
the chamber oit« occupied by the Venerable Poti-aufe (Pars™)' 
it ™ in ruins, bftt was marked off. Thi* Fariaa was originally 
ft brahmin leather- and bn remained such until he wsa oigHy 
years oW, Then be became converted to Buddhism and rented 
ordination. The city bey* hereupon jcmxl at Urn ai an old 
and feeble man. and reproached him with wiping to kid *fl 
idle life, nimble to fulfill the duties of a monk in practising 
aburbod meditMljon end reciting the sacred Scriptures Stung 
by thisc reproaches the old man withdrew into seclusion. and 
made a vow not to lay hie tide on hi* mat until be had mattered! 
the canon, and bad attained full spiritual perfection ami powers, 
At the end of three years be bad completely succeeded, and 
people out of respect called him jjewmuf Kids (or mbs) be chubs 
he had not laid hi* sirfe on hie mat for to long a time. 

The Po-ti-MU-fo (Pittsva) of tide p&Mttge is called in 
other works JVate (tfe i|> which may be fur Fas&o the 
Pali Form of Parsva,' As this word means sid$ it 
ttansbteil into Chinese by Haie which also means 


' Pi.p^-ihft-luu, or Vibha*b*-»»tt*T ck 1 (No. 1S7$- 
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side or ribs. The Buddhist Doctor with this name ma 
al^o called Km-sh&np or "Hard to be born” which is 
perhaps a translation of Diujata, He was so called be¬ 
cause, for misdeeds in a former existence, he wa* six (or 
sistj) years in bis mother's womb, and was horn with gray 
hair. Regarded as one of the Patriarchs he is placed hj 
some ninth, and bj others tenth, in the line of succession, 
and as such he is said to hare been a native of “Mid 
India” and to have lived in the 6* century B. GJ But 
these statements are to be set aside as comparatively late 
inventions. From other sources ire leam that ParSra 
was a native of Morth India, and that he was a con¬ 
temporary of king Kanishka, at whose Buddhkt Council 
he assisted. Hie date is thus the first century AJD^ and 
be is said to have lived 400 years alter the Buddha's 
decease. All authorities asree that he was a bhikshu of 
great zeal and devotion, an ardent student and an in¬ 
defatigable propagator of Buddhism, eloquent and expert 
in argument Among the numerous converts he made the 
greatest was the celebrated A^vaghotha who was a brahmin 
teacher having an unchallenged preeminence in his own 
country in Mid India, F&r&va, however, defeated hint in a 
public discussion, and according to agreement Aivaghosha 
became his disciple, and was ordained as a bhiksbu. 1 * 3 
PErsva is cited by our pilgrim as a maker of Astras; but 
no treatise bearing his name is known to have come down 
to us, and there does not seem to bo any particular work 
ascribed to him in the Chinese books although he is 
often quoted in some of these.* Nor is there anything, 
bo far as we know, to confirm or warrant Yuau-ch Hung's 
titary of F&njra being ordained at the age of @0 years, and 


1 In ^tiu-^g'du 1 ' (No. lOeiJn dL 34, ltd m “Fu- fa- tang-yin- 
ynaa-ching^ (No. 1340) Ptfm Es tfc« ninth Pitiiircb; ia the "Cliih- 

yaA-ld", c*- i he ii Hit tenth. 

3 Kn-Tnjng-p"u-5Ji-chuai3i {No. 34001 Sw al*o Tir- S, 50 tad Wli 
S. 5ft netf *nd 231- 

* E- g, ia tin* AUu-ta'-rib', tnd ihn Ahhi-thaa-chfcg^li-lipi 
{No m$\ 
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the city boys jeering at bim in consequence. We do read in 
a work already cited that when Phrava was on his way 
to Hid India the boys at one town made fun of him for 
wearing shoes, and carried these off from him, 

Od the «*»t lids of Fanis's dumber «u the bid house in 
which SAiWVtn {ft ffj -Puss (Viwnhesdlml competed the A- 
yi-ta-mo-ku-shi-lu* {Ahhidjisreuakota-iistES}, and posterity in 
reverential remembrance bad Mt s mart on the old Louse, 

As Yoan-chuaug has'told us, Ynsubandhu was a native 
of this country, having been bom in Furushapur. His 
father’s name was TCmmlfca and bis mother’s Bilindi, and 
be was the second of three brothers all named Yasubandbu, 
The eldest became celebrated as the great Buddhist 
teacher Asanga, the youngest was called Bilindibbava 
from his mother’s name, and the middle one remained 
Vasubandhu simply. This last following the example of 
his elder brother became a Buddhist monk, and was at 
first ap adherent of the VaibhSahikas of the Samis tiv&din 
School 1 

The Abhidhamako4a-&atr&, or “Disquisition on the 
Treasury of Buddhist Philosophy”, mentioned here^ origi¬ 
nated with 600 aphorisms in verse composed by Vaau- 
baadhu as a Sarvlstivtdir. Y&ihh&shika. These ware sent 
by the author from Ayodhyfi. to the Kashmir Yaibbiahikae 
who were greatly pleased with them. But as the aphorisms 
were very terse mid hard to understand, the Brethren re¬ 
quested the author to expand them into a readable form. 
Vasubandhu in the meantime had become attached to the 
Bautrifutikae, and when he expanded his aphorisms into 
a prose treatise he criticised some of the doctrines of the 
Kashmir Yaibbusbikas from the point of view of a Sau- 
trantika. This book also was written in AyodkyS in the 
reign of Ytkramifditya or Ms son BalaJitya. It was re¬ 
garded by the Vaiiihushikas of Kashmir as hostile to 
them, and it was refuted by the learned Sangltabhadra 


i Tw-ibJsDg-psi-ft-ining-jocn-lun (No, 1218) IdU; Fo-m-pan-toa 
(T*»ubatdbuj-f»-ibi-clmm (No. 1463); Wo S. 240. 
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who composed tiro treatises against it and in defence of 
the Vaibhaahikas. Bat Vasa ban dha’s treatise continued 
to hare a great reputation and it was held in esteem bj 
the adherents of both “Vehicles". Several commentaries 
were written on it in Sanskrit, and it waa twice trans¬ 
lated into Chinese, the first translation being bj the great 
Indian Buddhist Paramurthu, and the second hv our 
pilgrim. In this treatise the author does not shew any 
hostility to the T uibh&shikas, and he frankly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them.) 

The Vasubandhu of this passage, who will meet us 
again, is not to be confounded with the Buddhist of the 
same name who is given as the 21“ of the Patriarchs of 
tiie Buddhist Church. 

About fifty pace* sontb from VisubandL Ji hunts wu tbs 
•Econd tier of high halls; here the fastra-master J&-p»t»-Jb-4»-i , s 
(* 25[fiiW "fe) (Manoratha, composed s 0 vibliasli».Juii". This 
Matter made hit auspicious advent within the 1000 yura after 
tha Buddha's decease; in youth be was studious tad clever of 
speech. His fame ranched far and clerical nod laymen put 
their faith in him. At that time the power of Vikrsmiditya 
king of Sri vast! was widely extended; on the day an which he 
reduced tha ludiaa to submission he distributed five l»t>- of 
gold coin* among the destitute and desolate. The Treasurer, 
fearing that the king would empty ilia Treasury, remonstrated 

with him to the following effect . Your Majerty’t dread iufiueaee 

extends to various peoples and the lowest creatures. 1 request 
Umt an additional five lakh a of gold coins be diatnonted among 
the poor from til quarters; the Treasury being that 
new taxes and dntie* will have to be imposed; this 
taxation will produce disaffection; so Year Majesty will have 
gratitude for your bounty, but Your Ministers will have to bear 
i us idling reproaches. The king replied that giving to the needy 
from the surplus of public accumulation was net a lavish ex¬ 
penditure of public money on himself, and gave the additional 
five lekha in lergeaeo to the poor. On a future occasion the 
king, while out hunting, lost trace of a wild boar and rewarded 
the peasant who pul him on the neck with a lakh of gold coins. 
AlanO'ietha had once paid hit barber a like sum for sharing his 


t See Abhi-ku *iht 'kosaviuu (No. 1267), and Abhi-kosa-ahih-lus 
fNo, 1369); Abhb'kosa.lus-pdu-sttng (No, 1270), 
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head and, iha Stale mnaliil had made • record of lh* riftamjliDCfl. 
Tlun faet bad wonnded the king * pnd«. «“* he deaired te bring 
poUic *hame on Maimratha. To effort thia lie eaitod together 
ioO kw^d and emtoMl non-Buddhiato to meet Menoratha .d 
diretiMion. The wbject rejected for itiscoarion wae the uatort 
ef the aenae-pefceptinn* about which) the king raid* there was 
toch confusion among the rariena eyatema that , * 

theory in wldcb to pot faith. Manoratha had ideated ^ of tin 
opponeat* and waa proceeding to play with the lut wan on the 
iabject) m ha announced tt, of “fire and smoked Hereupon the 
king and the Kon-Buddhisti exclaimed that he wm wrong in 
(he order or stating hi* subject for it was a law that «nok* 
preceded fixe. ManoraUn, di*gu*tod « not being able to get, * 
hearing, bit bis tongue, rent an account of the eireurnttani** to 
bia disciple Vasnbandko, and died, Vikrwn&dityaloat hia kingdom, 
aod vu succeeded bj a ting who shewed resperi to men of 
eminence, Than Visobandhu solicitooa for hia Muter 1 * good 
name came to thia place, induced the king to sqmmon to onolbe r 
disenaaion the former antogouirw ef btanoralha, and defeated 
them *11 in argument 


The name of the great Buddhist master here called 
Afo-imJCKha-ffl, and translated by ‘Yuan chitting .hi-yi 
jg) or “As you will", has been restored by me os 
Manoratbx Julien here as in the Vie having the B 
reading restores the name aB Maunrhita- 

■Phifi seems to be a word of his own invention, but it has 
been adopted by the P. W., and by mbBetiaent writers 
on our pH grim’s narrative. The Chinese characters of 
Jillieu T s text, however, cannot, be taken to represent this 
word, and they might stand for a word like Manoriddba. 
This would perhaps suit Y'uan^hmmg'fi rendering, and also 
the Tibetan torn Yid-oa. But Manoratha is the name 
given by Burnonf from the Abhidharmo-koia-vy&iibya, by 
Paramiirtha, who translates it by Hein-yuan or “Mental 
desire”, and by Schielher in his translation of Tsvaeatha. 1 
But the Tibetan hooks make the bearer of the name to 
be a native of South India and u contemporary of Nhga 
sena. This Manorutba is not to be regarded aa the sutme 


i Bai. Ini p. W?; Ijifc of Vuubnidhu (N»». 1463ft; T4r, S. B, 2W. 
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person as the Ifsmnr or Hannra who is represented ns 
the 21 »* (or S3 4 ) Patriarch. 

Yuan-chuang here ascribes to Manomtha the composition 
of a VU>ha#ha~htn, that is an expository Buddhistic treatise. 
Jalien very naturally toot this term to be the name of a 
particular treatise which he calls die “VibhSshfi Sastra w , 
There is a learned and curious work in the Canon with 
the name “Yibbflsbs-Iuii” the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Shi^o-pan-nH (p JJ£ gs Jg) restored by Juiien 
as “Siddhapani” and by some to Katyayani-putra, hut not 
to Manors.tha. 1 Nor is this Last the author of the treatise 
bearing the name “Yibbfish£-y|naja’', or of any other work 
in the sacred Canon. 

According to Yuan-ohuang Manoratia flourished (lit, 
was seen to profit, •%$ % * phrase from the Yih-ChingJ 
within 1000 years after the decease of the Buddha. This, 
taking the Chinese reckoning, would place tlm date of the 
dastra-master before A. It. ISO. 

The pilgrim relates of Vikr&maditya that "on the day 
on which he reduced the Xndias to submission he distri' 
buted fire lakhs of gold coins”—For these words the 
Chinese isshih-ch l $a -chn-In-tu -jik-yi-tw-yifi-thm-ck'im- 
chou-kei (ft & ft ft j£ u M £ft £ m ft ft} Juiien, 
who instead of dhu, the reading of the A> C, and D teats, 
hid pi of the B text, translates-—“Quaid no do ses 
envoyes arrival dans (uu rojaume de) 1’Inde, il dlstri burnt 
chitqut jour cinq cent mllle pieces d J or potir secourir lea 
pauvres, bs orphelins »t les heroines sans fajnille,” This 
Is Tory aboard and is not in the text The first character 
here shih is not needed, and is not in the D text; aad 
the meaning seems to be very clear that, on the day on 
which India became subject to him, the king distributed 
five lakhs of gold coins among Ijjg Q\m needy and deso¬ 
late, Then the narrative makes the Treasurer try to 
frighten the king by proposing that he should distribute 
another lakh, among the poor from ail quarters, thereby 


1 flnn. Na $£70 atid Jfjt 9 of Jap. Bajpriiit. 
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exhanating the Treasury and causing oppressive taxation. 
The Treasurer’s speech, which is rather absurd, seems to 
be clearly expressed; but Julies does not seem lo have 
understood its meaning. A little farther on we have the 
reasons alleged by the king for summoning the non- 
Buddhists nfid Buddhists to a public debate. Ho said 
“he wanted to set right seeing and hearing and riudy 
(lit, travel in) the real objects of the senses'* {& 1ft -ft 1& 
tlf J£ i£)i the diverse theories on sense perceptions hav¬ 
ing ied to confusion and uncertainty* The king’s language 
refers to the great controversies about the senses and 
their objects, and the word he uses tor the latter, dtinj 
(Jfl;), is that employed in Yuan-ohnang’B translation of ths 
Abbidharmakofia-lnu, There were great differences of 
opinion among the rival schools as to the relations be¬ 
tween the senses and their respective object*. Thus, mr 
example, as to sight, it was discussed whether it was the 
eye or the mind which saw. and whether the u true realm' 
of sight was coiaur or form* For the purpose at least of 
suppressing Manoratha, the philosophers at the debate 
were agreed on the [joint that smoke should preeedo fire. 

From the Kaniiiika M (mastery Yuau-chnuig wml wcrlh-™»t 
■bote 50 it, creasing a large river, to Uw city wbich be call* 
rilttinic/ii ff (Pcibksj»vmU). Thif was about fourteen nr 
riftren it in circuit, wis well peopled, and the wards ware enn- 
^ acted by pyia^ia + Gutdde wat gate of the eHy wis ^ 
DtYB-Tcmple with a manrel-workinE imikgft of Uw Ue¥*. Tn 
the emit of the city wie an Auric* top* on tb* mpol where the 
Pour Past Budclhtu had preached. The BuddMii sage* hihn in 
old times quot from “Mid India 1 ' to thit district and taught 
mortals wer* y*ry numerous, It was here that Ya=umiLra com- 
poaed his uCbung-fthih-fen-Abhidharma-iTin". Poor or fir® ti 
rhortb of the city wbe an old moo-Mtcry in foina mod with floaty 
a few Brethren who were all HinmywiiiU, tn it Dhanoatcwl* 
composed the 1 Tsm-mbhidhariiiarlim 11 

The Foshkar&yfctl <sf this passage* irbich the Life makes 
to be 100 li from the Kamshka Monastery, is evidently 
the Fo-sha-fu of the Ka-lan-chi and the Poharatati of 
other works, and it is supposed to be represented by the 
modem H&shtaagar. Hera according to onr teit Yase- 
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rnitra composed his “ Chupg-$hih-f&n ($ .jJ-J-Abhidkarroa- 
lua t ’ or “Abhidharma'pratara^pada-sastra 1 ’. It is worthy 
of note that Yuan*chuang, who ia sparing in his references 
to his predecessors, uses here the translations of the title 
of this work gireu by Goqabhadra and Bodhijaia, the 
first translators of the treatise, For Lis own rersiou 
Yuao-chuang used a more correct translation of tho title 
“A b hidharaifL-p' m-Zfl,isu(,g g jjj! J-lmi" 1 . Yn an-chuajjg here 
ascribes to Dharmatrita the authorship of a work which 
ho calls “Taa-abhi dhanna-1 un" But no treatise with this 
name is known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures, 
and it is perhaps a mistake for “Tsa-abhidharnia-hsiiif^)- 
iun”; there is in the Canon a work with this name and it 
is ascribed to DhannatrSta (or Dharmatira) as author. 1 

Beside tLE nmnaatcry «u in A (oka top* wma himdveda of 
feet high, the atryed wood md engraved stone of which E«em«d 
to be the work of strangei*. Hero Sik» Buddha in hia Pm* 
Biftgd w ma bom lOGO Limea u i ki ug, ud ia eich birth pn hi* 

«jei in chan ty m A little to its «*t of tMa w*re two tl&u* 
tope% one eivcted by Brthma tnd one by Indrt, which wt£Ii 
stood cut high aJthaogh the f&imdationf had wunk. At the 
distance of 50 H to the DorLh*wE»t of these tu & tope at tho 
where the Buddha ecnTftrted the Jfttfi-tric-ntu or “Method 
of and forbade her to kill human being*. The people 

of the country worshipped thi* Demon-iriother and prayed to 
her for offspring. 

Tbs word "thousand” in the statement hare about tin 
thousand gifts of hia eyes |ij the Bodhisattva in as many 
previous existenceg ns a king ia perhaps a mistake* De¬ 
scribing tie commemorating tope oar author Islii na that 

the OP ^ S 5 M 51 A 

X)- These words efiem to have the meaning given to 
them above, bat they have also been taken to mean “the 
carved wood and engraved stone arg superhuman work” L 
Julian^ translation, which is the tope “sat fait en bois 
sculp tc et en pierres vein&es; lea camera y out deploys 
un art extraordinaire” seems to be far wr&ng. 

The Kue^ttu-mu or “Mother of Demon-children" of 
this passage is evidently the goddess whom I-ching idea- 
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tifies with the Ha-li-ti (Hanti) of the Sarvdstif&din Vinaya. 1 
nug goddess, in the time of the Buddha, was a Yakchioi 
linog near Raj&griha, and married to a Yaksha of Gan- 
dh&ia Her same was HTuon-fM (Naudit?) or “Joy V ^d 
she was supposed to be a guardian deity to the people 
of Magadha. But as the result of a spiteful wish in a 
previous life she took to (stealing and eating the children 
of R&jagaha. When the people found that theh goddess 
was secretly robbing them of their offspring to feed her¬ 
self and her &0O sons, they changed her name to Harltl 
or Thiet On the petition of the victims the Buddha 
undertook to put an end to the Takahini’a cannibal mode 
of life. 5 in oi-der to convert her he hid her youngest and 
favourite son, in cue account called Pingala, in his alms- 
bowl, and gave him up to the mother on her promise to 
renounce cannibalism and become a lay member of bis 
communion. Then to provide for the subsistence of the 
mother and her numerous offspring the Buddha ordained 
that in all monasteries food should be set out for them 
every morning. In return for this service the Yaksbmi 
and her sons were to become and continue guardians of 
the Buddhist sacred buildings. The Sar. Vin. does not 
make any mention of Harit! undertaking to answer the 
prayers of barren women for children, but in one of the 
sutras the Kuei-toft-mu agrees to comply with the Buddha’s 
request in this matter. 1 I-chiug tells us that the name 
Kuei-tzti-mu was used by the Chinese before they had 
the story of Hailtl, and a goddess of children with that 
name is still worshipped by Chinese women. She is com- 


■ Nsa-bai-chd-kuei, eft, 1 and Tekakura p. 37. 
i gar. Via. Tu-thih (No. 1121>, eft. 31. 

» See the ‘'Kuei.tsft-ins-chioE" (No. 719) where the scene it laid 
in the Vt country ; Taa-pso-tsAug-ehing (No. 1369} cA. 9 where 
the baby ii Fio-ka-le (Pingaln.. end the nrae of the country is not 
gins; Tii'S-han-ehing', eft. 49 where the scene i» in Mfigsdhs sod 
the demon- mothers baby is ft-JS/ij-fra, Se* also Waddeil's ■ Buddhism 
of Tibet* p. 96; and Chi-To-so-ibuo-eiiBo- Chau-dung, last pajfe 
(No. 447). 
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raouly represented by a standing image with a hi by in 
her arms and two or three child res below her knees as 
described by I-ching, As the word kuei ba$ only un~ 
pleasant associations ever since the F'ang period the 
Chinese have occasionally substituted for it in the name 
of this goddess the word for calling her Kin-tzu+tnu, 
“Mother of nine (that is, many) sons” 

Abo** GO li north from the Kfcnfi of the conversion of the 
Kue-Utaia-mu wis mw^hfir tope. Thb murked the plica at which 
the F*uu in hjj birth u ^imi while gathering fruit aj to od 
for hn blb^ putuU wu itcddenthUy shot by i poisoned arrow 
aimed by the king iL t doer of which he was in purmit The 
porfa^t iinctrily of the P'uh s conduct moved the apimuiiJ 
powers and lndra provided * remedy which restored the eon 
to JLTe* 

It will be remembered that Brahnumcal literature has 
a similar story about Krishna, The J at aka U a well 
known one and is related m several books . 1 

From the SueliIca (or Sams.) Tope a journey of above @00 U 
uonth-wt brought the pilgrim to the city called Vo4u-tha 
( riluibal To the north of thia city wu a tope to murk the 
place mt which the P j uu in hii birth u Prince Su»ta-n* 
Judinaj bade adieu on beidy rent iuto exile for baring given 
the ekphxnt of the king hie father to a brahmin. At the aide 
of thia tope waa a soonutcry with above fifty Brethren all 
adherent* of the “Sroall Vehicle 1 '. Mere tbs Waiter of Saatraa, 
I«m» composed Lhe b AhhidhutDi*mihg-ch£ng-lun h| « 

The Ptilusha of this passage was apparently about 
100 h to the south-east of PUshk&ravatL Cunningham 
has proposed to identify it with the modem Palo-dheri 
which is about forty miles from Pushkamrati or Hasht- 
uagar, As it is also, however apparently about forty 
miles south-east from the Samaku tope, Palo-dheri may 
correspond to the site of Palusha 

The name SodAca of the teat is explained in a note as 
meaning “having good teeth”, but this, as has been pointed 
out by others, ia evidently wrong* Better renderings are 


i Sc* Viikim r Mind. Myth p. im t 209- Jxtsks YoL VI p. 71- 
F'u leu- thing (No. 216) j Lia-tu-cbi^hing, ch- 6 (No. 143). 
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Skan-yii and &han*skih (|f |g or J J£)p both meaning 
or generous* As Sudani is apparent])’ an epithet 
for the prince whose name was Yi£vantara (Wessaotara)* 
yo Shan-ga or “GoocUieuth™ may have been the name oi 
the much priced white elephant which the prince £&vs 
away to the brahmin from the hostile country. 

Ah to the Abhidharma treatise which Yuan-chuamg hero 
ascribes to the sastra. master Mvara no work with the 
name ti Abbidharmii-tQing-&liiej3g-ltm” seems to be known 
to the Buddhist canon. Instead of the ming*ch&ng |g) 
of the ordinary texts the D text has ming-teng (®), mak¬ 
ing the name to be the u Abhidharrna Shining lamp 
Sestra”* 

UutE'de the east of the Palusba city was i nounury 
wita above W Brethren "ill Mubuyauitlfl. At it WU an Asoku 
tope on the spot At wlik'h tbe bnikmin, who hail begged the 
aoa and iliughicr of the Prince Sndiun from him on the Tflt- 
io-fo-Aa [Dwilaloka] Tnouulain, sold the claUdcra. Above twenty 
It nortli-c&st from Fulush* was tho Dantalok* mountain on 
which wh an Acok* tope at the phee where Prince Sudan* 
lodged. Near it ?w the tope where the Prince having given 
his i-'-n end daughter to the Brahmin the Utter beat the children 
until their blood ran to the ground 5 this blood dyed the spot 
end the vegetation still retained a reddish hue. In the cliff was 
the cave in wbitih the Prince and fail wife practised i imidhi. 
Near t ha was tha hut in which ihe old rithi liredj tbovo 100 H 
north frum it beyond a small bill wta a motmtain^ on Ihe south 
of Ibis was a luouasiery with a few Brethren who were Mih4- 
yfimirta; beside thii was un Aiofca tope where the mhi Th^ie 
(Ekairing*) opce lived: this riih; was led astray fay a Lustful 
woman and lost his auperhuman faculties, whereupon the lustful 
woman rode **n his shoulder* into the city. 

In their rendering of the test of the above passage 
the translators hare made a serious mistranslation which 
injures the narrative. They make the pilgrim state that 
the tope at the east gate of Falusha was At the place 
where Jfrirtce tiud&na sdd hi$ tveo children to a brahmin . 
But the Prince never did anything like this, and the 
Chinese states clearly that it was the brahmin who sold 
the children after having begged them from their father 
on the mountain. This agrees with the context and with 
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the story Jo toe Scriptures. According to the latter the 
brahmin on the instigation of his wife went to the D&nta 
mountain to beg the Prince to ghe him the sen and 
daughter whom the Prince and his wife were very 
fond; and by his urgent entreaty he prefailed on Hie 
father In the absence of the mother, to give up the 
children to servo in his household. But when the Brahmin 
brought them to his home his clever wife saw they were 
of superior birth, and refused to keep them as Slaves- 
Hereupon the brabmio took them away to sell T and against 
his will, under the secret influence of lndm T be found him- 
self with the children at the royal city, where they fell 
into the hands of the king their grandfather, This, happy 
incident Jed to the recall of the alkgmug Prince and his 
faithful devoted consort 

Thou the stoue-hut on the Danta mountain was not 
merely one which had been inhabited by “a mbI". It 
was the hut Supposed to hare been once occupied by tLo 
old ri&hi Akshuta, in Chinese transcription A-dm-Flr the 
Acchuta of F&usbolh Thhs was the aged hernit who wel¬ 
comed the banished Prince uod family on their coming 
to stay on his mountain. 

The name of this mountain is given by Yu&a-chii&ng 
as Joti-to-Jo-Ao. which Julien restored as Dantaloka; the 
restoration has been adopted by the P. W + , and by sub¬ 
sequent writers. But the old and common form of the 
name in Chinese translations is (jg ij^), and the 

original may have been Dan da- The “Mountain of punish¬ 
ment" would be an appropriate designation, and the 
suggestion m strengthened by the Tibetan rendering 
“forest of peoance :f + Our pilgrim places the mountain 
at a distance of above twenty ft north-east from Faluaha; 
but instead of twenty wo should probably read 20tK> If 
as in the Faug-ehih All the legends represent the 
mountain of exile as being far away from any town or 
place of human habitation. It was beyond the Cheliya 
country, or in Udy&na, or in Ma^adha. In the Jfitaka 
it is called Yamkaparv&ta, and a Chinese authority ex* 
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plains Fan-i’eJi-sJiflH as meaning “Ibe dark shady mountain 

In his remarKS about the rishi whom he calls “Single- 
horn" {or Ekasringa; our pilgrim is apparently following 
the “Jjitaka of Rahula'? mother”. In ibis story, the scene 
of which is laid in the Benares country, ihe ascetic of 
mixed breed, human and cervine, is named Unicorn on 
account of the horn on his forehead. Be has attained 
great power hy his devotions and becoming oil ended ho 
stops the rain- The king b told that in order to save 
his country from a prolonged drought he must find a 
means by which the rishis demotions will he stopped. A 
very clever rich “lustful woman" comes forward and 
undertakes to seduce the saint. She takes BOO pretty 
girls with her, and by means of love potions, disguised 
wines, and strong love-junking she overcomes the rishi and 
makes him fall into sin. Beguiling her lover-victim to the 
city of Benares she pretends on the way to be faint and 
I he rishi carries her on his shoulders into the city.* In 
other versions of this curious well known legend the lady 
who woos and wins the simple, innocent, but very austere 
and all-powerful, hermit is a good princess, the daughter 
of the king of the country. For her father's sake and at 
his request she undertakes the task of wiling the Saint 
from his austerities and devotions: he is captivated, be¬ 
come* the princess's lover, marries her and succeeds her 
father on the throne. In most versions of the atoiy the 
saint to be seduced is called Rishyasringa, the Pali 
IsisingfL' the lady who leads him astray is Santa in the 
Chinese translations and some, other versions, but Naliol 
or Nalinika in other versions.* In the “ Jataka of K&huWs 


• Uu-tu-cbi-ching, tk. 3: Tw-tii-iu-to-m-diini (No. 254) in this 
work the efepkanl’s name it Su-isn-j/r*; Hardy M, B. p. 118} Jst, 
Vnl. VI lut jilaka wkfre 111 mountain is VaAikspobbstOl Few’l 
Chddua-Jfola p. 81; Schiefner Tib. Tal«rs p. 257. 
i T ft-r tuh .iLi-tuii. ch. 17 ; of. Hsing-chi-ehin^, eft. 18. 
i iCshentebdnrs Kulpnlil4 in J. D. T. $. Yol, i* I\ 11, p. I, hw< 
ih« riihi it EkaSriuga, the lady it the Princess IN'slim. and the twfl 
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mother** the mhi and his tempter are respectively the 
Bodhisattva and his wife Sasodli&ra, but m the Jataka 
it is the wise father of the risM who In the Rodhisattva, 
and the risbi and the lady are a certain bhikshu and his 
iormer wife. 

Above 50 li to the cinrth-oavt of Foln^ha {+lnji.en's Vanish^*) 
fU 1 RTcat mOnnLair, which had a likeness for imigc] of 

MahcavftTBp k}iOu£c Bhlmanievl of dark-blue store. According 

to local accounts this wm a natural image of the goddees; it 
exhibited prodigie* and wm a great reiort of dt\ r ot»es from all 
parti of India; to true bd levers, who after fluting seven days 
prayed to her, the god dee sometime* thewed herself find 
answered prayers, At the foot of the mountain uraa a temple 
to Mihelvarc-dera id which the Ash-smearing ^Ttrthikn*^ per¬ 
formed muoh worship. 

Going south-east from the Shim ala (or Bhima} Temple 160 li 
you come to if 1 ^to-ka-han-Pti (nr e^a) eity fc twenty li in dreoit 
and having the Indus on iti sooth side; its mhibiuuti wen 
flourishing and in it were collected valuable rarities from vision i 
regie ox 

A journey of above SO f* north-wets! from 
brought oae to the P'o (nr Stauta* fa-fa eity h the birth place of 
the rEahi F<iniui who oompraed a tft?n$-ming-lym [Treatue on 
Etymology). At the beginning of antiquity, cur author continues, 
there was a very luxuriant vocabulary. Then at the end of the 
hajpa. when the world was desolate, and void tb* imxnortala 
became incarnate to guide mankind; and from this written docn- 
mentF came into existence, the Row of which in after times 
became a Rood. As opportunity rmse Brahma and Indra pro¬ 
duced model*. The riihis of the virions system* formed each 
his own vocabulary; these were emulously followed by tbsir 
rucreueri, and students applied themselves in vain to Acquire 
a knowledge of their system*. When the life of man wm a 
century Plfudl appeared; of intuitive knowledge and great eru¬ 
dition he sorrowed orer the existing irreguhiratlf* and desired 
to make lyticsiatic exclusions and idEctinns. In Ius studious 
axcurfiLms he met Siva to whom be unfolded bis purpose; tbs 
god approved and promised help. So the ri-hi applied himself 
earnestly to selecting from the stock of words and formed an- 


are the Bodhisatt^a and Yasodhara of after births, ef. App* I of the 
came Vol; Mihtnuta T, III, p. 143; End. Lit. Hep. p. 63; Taka- 
kuxu in Hantei Ztsbi VoL xiti, No. 1; Jtt Vul. v r p. T*3 wbpre the 
lady is Hahniki, p. 162 where the it the apivri Alambu-i. 
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Etymology ib 1000 fltmniu each of 32 words j this exhausted 
mod era find ancient times and took in *11 the written language. 
Tte fttilLor pressnte-d his treatise to the king who prised it 
highly jtvi decreed that it ihoultl be used throughout the country ~ f 
he also oflired a prixe of 1000 gold coins for every one who 
could repeat the whole work. The tro&tis* waa truiimi tied frOtn 
mister to disciple and had great vogue r hence the brahmin* Of 
tbit city are ■tudioua scholars and great invest!gaton- 
The pilpm goes on to tell a story which he heard oa the 
Spot Within the city of F 1 q (or wai » tope where 

u srhat had concerted a disci pin of Pinion Five hundred 
yearn after the Buddha's decease a great achat from Kashmir in 
his travel u an apostle arrived at this place. Here he saw a 
brahmin teacher chastising a youngkptiptl: in reply to the nr hat's 
question the teacher said he beat the boy for not making pro¬ 
gress in Etymology. The what smiled pleasantly and in ex¬ 
planation &aid—You must have beard of the treatise oc Etymology 
made by the rishi Finmi and given by him to the world for 
its instruction. Thb brahmin replied— u Ho waa a native of this 
city; hit disciples admire hli exrelleuocs, ind his image is still 
' here 1 '. To this lbs nrhai answered -TMi boy of yours is that 
mhi. He added that in hi* previous existence Flnini hid 
devoted all hi* energies to worldly learning but that from some 
good Karma he was now the toaoher'i ion. He then told the 
teacher the story of tbc &00 B&U who long ago allowed them- 
selves to be burned to death in a decayed tree through delight 
in bearing a man read from the A bh idhurr.ua. These 500 BaU 
came into the world In recent times as human beings, became 
Arhats, and formed Eho Council summoned by king Entillhka. 
and the Reverend F&riva in Kashmir which drew up the 
Viblmtha treatises. The artbat added that be was as unworthy 
onw of the Fite Hundred, and he advised the teacher to allow 
his dear son to enter Lhc Buddhist church. Then the orhat 
disappeared in * marreiJous manner and the teacher became a 
Buddhist and allowed his sou to enter the Buddhist church; he 
became a devoted believer, and at the time of the pilgrim his 
influence io the district was eLtlT a -very real one. 

The image or liken ess of Bblml-devr here ra&ntiontd 
was apparently u dart-blue rock in tha mountain supposed 
to buve 3. resemblance to that goddess. Julies however* 
understood the passage to mean that there w&s a stfltu* 
and be makes the author ktate that the people said— 
statue decctte tleesse s'est forrnee toute aeuie 3 ** But 
what the people said was that “this goddess' likeness (or 
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image) was a natural (or self-existing) one 11 —j£ ^ 

S #£ W ■& £™ B *«t ® instead of -ft). 

Then the Bhlmala of the next paragraph in the B text* 
the others having Bhims-, is taken bj Jalien to be a 
mistake for BlumS. Bat the texte are quite correct, 
Bhlma and BhlmaJa being names of Siva, There is no 
mention in the text of a temple to Bhima, but there is a 
temple to Siva at the foot of the mountain and from it 
the journey begins. 

The name of the city bare transcribed IFw-^o^a-hait-^ 
{or A 1 #) (j| 4 ||| or is tentatively restored by 
JulioD as Uda-Lha^a, but the characters give ns a word 
much lilter Ud&kaddmoda. In two texts of the Life the 
name of the city is given as Wu-to-ka-han-p^n^ (^|). 
Saint Martin and Cunningham consider that this city was 
on the site of the later Ohind (or Waihand), but the 
identification seems to be doubtful. 

In the next paragraph wo have Fatdnffl city called in 
Julian's text I*Q-lfr4u4$. As the great Grammarian is 
supposed to have been a native of Salfttora Julian pro¬ 
posed to regard F r a here as a mistake for Sha; in this 
ho is probably right as the A text here has Ska, All 
the other texts! however, have Po (jjk or and one 
dots not like to regard them aU a$ wrong. Still for the 
present it is better to regard Sha ®) as th$ comet 
readings the name transcribed being iSalatura. It is re¬ 
markable that neither in the part of the Life which tails 
of the pilgrim’s visit to Gandhara nor in the Fug-chib 
have we any mention of F&pini and hie birth place. But 
in the third ehtmn (Book) of the Life we read of “the 
rkhi Fffoini of the J*&4o-min-turfo city of Gandh&ra in 
North India" <lt E0 Jg £ $* |i H |& U H M « & & JK 
M till)- These words are in Julie u’s rendering “dane le 
royatime de Gan&httra, do ITnde du Nord, uu Brahmaue 
nomine le BTchi ib^j-nt (Pluiai) de la rilfo do Tou-lo 
(wltoula)* Here the learned translator must have known 
that he was doing violence to the text and that the word 
F'd-lo-men or Brahma na ctquld not possibly be severed from 
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tu-U, and made to apply to who here « in the 

Eccords, is styled a rishi. It is perhaps possible that the 
men m the test is a copyist’s interpolation and that the 
original reading was P’o-fc-tu-fo as in the common tests 

of the Records. _ 

When our author writes of the Immortals, the deras 
of long life,, becoming incarnate, he is referring to the 
restoration of oar world after its last destruction. The 
iirst oeings to occupy the now earth were the time expired 
deras of one of the Helens and they did not become in¬ 
carnate in the ordinary sense; they came to earth witn 
the radiance and beauty of gods and with the aerial ways 
of celestial brings.' But they did not come to teach 
men and it was a very long time after their descent when 
human beings first began to hare a written language. 

The reader of this passage about Panini will observe 
that tho pilgrim gives the date of king Kanishba as 
500 years after Buddha’s decease. This is not in accor¬ 
dance with the common Chinese chronology of Buddhism 
which makes the death of the Buddha to have taken place 
in the ninth century B. C* 


i J T*4u-i*o-cluug 1 r*. 0. 






CHAPTER VIL 


CKUAN (BOOK) in. 

UDYAlfA TO KASHMIR 

From Ud-k-kh-nd- city - journey north over halt W ,™« 
™sm [or -Hoyt) for the*- 600 H brought the trnrolter to Uw 
Wt^chay-iw country. Thi-country on *bo Te 6000 ft w d^t. 
hill «d defile followed nfi other do.ely -ad the «««, £ 
n-^coift^ and m-r»h« wure united. The yield of the cult*. 
«ted Uad «- not good, grupc. were abundant, out tier* m- 

httle .ng»™«m; the coentiy ponced gold -nd iron (» tho H 
t«t, gold «,«.) „ d the r* war* d-nw wood, end ft lite 

-ad flower* wem liumrW. The dimite waa temperate with 
regular wind. udnu. The people were puiillnnimour and 
fnl; they were fond of kerning hut not ae 4 etedy. and the* 
ln-d« the acqumtloo of mafic.! fcrranlfr their occupation Their 
clothing W*e chiefly Of pw/ie* (c-licc* Their spoken l aD gu-j™ 
we* different from, hut bore much reecmblanoe to, that of India, 
•ad the rule, of their written language were in a rather „n. 

* eltldd itak 

A note added to our text tells us that Wu-chang-ua 
Meaaa 'park", the country haring once bean the park qf 
a king, (ri*. Aeoka, accordbg, to the ■Life'). The Wn-chug- 
na of the narrative is peb&ps to be read Udana and it 
elands for Udyfioa which means “a park" Other forma 
of the name in Chinese wka are Wu-tn or •cb'a ( X qr at) 
perhaps for Cdod W^ittng f£) used by Fa-ksie'o. *L 
(h ang (Jfl) in the Ka-fcm-chi, Fu*fi'en (or yunl-rvmg fj* 
or qft ft) used by Shibbu qf the later Sang period, a * 

* T-ung-ehsen-ktug.niu.T4ng Kmc T.ung Tanag-ch-og 2* y, 
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the unusual form Wu-sun-ch'ang jj|)* * But the territory 
denoted by these varieties of name doai not always corre¬ 
spond to the Wu-chang-na of our text In some Chinese 
translations this country is vaguely denominated ** 
tGetra) Country There may possibly have been a native 
name like Uda from which the Sanskrit form Ifdyana and 
the Pah Byyana were formed. Out pilgrim’s Cdyttna, 
according to Cunningham, compneed the present districts 
of Pangkora, Bijawar, SwAt> and Bun''- > The country is 
represented by Yuati-chuang as not yielding good crops, 
had this is not in agreement with the accounts in other 
works which describe it as a well watered region yielding 
good crops of rice and wheat.* 

The people of Bdyina held Baddbiro in high esteem »J 
wert reverential believers in die Mahiytna. Along the two ndw 
or the Sn pV/o-iw-h' river them bad formerly been 1400 Mo- 
nsucrie* but many of these were now in rnirn, and ones there 
had been 10000 Brethren but these had gradually decreased 
until only • few remained; these were all Ma!*y*ni*to who 
occupied them selves with silent meditation j they wore clever at 
reciting their boohs without penetrating their deep meaning; 
lh«? lived strictly warding bo their rules and wei* specially 
expert In magical exorcisms. Them were five redactions (fat) of 
the Vjoaya taught, vir the (Dbannagnpiai, the Snn-b 

(Mabitaiika!- the Yin-few np (JLisyaptya), the Shiio-fd-oate^jw 
iSarvistividin; and tba Tx-cfewj (Mabdoigklka) "Viimya, Of 
Beva-Temples there were above ten and the various sedanmns 
lived seUmilk 

Thfc river here called “ft* according to the 

B, C, and D tests is the Subhnvastu, the Swftt of modern 
geography. In the old A text the reading is Su^to-tu-tu 
representing a form like Svastn. The name Swtt is applied 
not only to the river but also to the district through which 

it flows. 4 . 

The five redactions of the Yinaya which the pilgrim 
found in force in this country are the more or less bete- 


i E. g. in the T»'chib-l«'lui», cA 9. 

* A, G. L p. 81. For recent observations on this country 
g_ ^ Beans im J. B A. S. for 1096 p. 655» 

* 'Wai'Shn. «A MB- 
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rodox editions ascribed to five disciples of Bpagupu. 
las tea il of M&haeangkika ire find Vitiipatra, bat this 
name is supposed to be used as an equivalent for Hah&> 
sangkika. This fire-fold Vi nay* is often mentioned in 
Buddhist treatises and another enumeration of it is Stha-. 
rira, Dbarmagapta, Mahisssika. E&syaprya, and Sarv&sti- 
rftdiiL 1 I-ching, who gives a fourfold division of the Vi- 
nayas, says he never heard of the five-fold division in India; 
his four chi of schools (or redactions) are the Sthavira, the 
Sarsastividin, the Mahasangidka, and the Sammstiya.* It 
will be noticed that according to our pilgrim all tbe 
Bn dd hi its in Odyana were ifahayfinists and yet followed 
tbe Vinaya of the Rinayinists; Fa-hsien represents the 
Brethren here as Hlnaj artist *. 3 

Tbu country bad four ar fire itroo^ dtxu of which Men&- 
kk {or kayU in chiefly ured hi the mi of goreminaaL Thii 
csty woj 16 or 17K in circuit iivd hod a flonriihm# populitiaa. 

The JMixg-kie-U of the text maj represent a word like 
MangkiL Cunningham has identified the city with the 
modern Manglaor (or Mingluar), a largo and important 
village at the foot of one of the north-west spurs of the 
Borirri mountain between Swat and Boner, and Major 
Deane thinks that the identity is undoubted. 

Four or Jive H to the cut d tb« capital *n a tope of very 
many miradta on the spot where the P'uaa is bi» birth m th* 
Pe tin p.:ly. enduring rithi was dimcntbered by the J fa-ti king. 

Julien understood (he words of this passage, ^ 

3 : SS it Sfe Stt to me Lin that the rishi cut off his own limbs 
on bebaU of the king. But the word utei (f£) here, as 
often, is used to convert the following active verb into a 
puesite one and has the sense of u was by”; so used the 
word is said to be in the th'u-shinff and to be equivalent 
to p& (? 4 ) to the sense of “by 11 . The “Patiently-enduring 
rishi" is the Kahirti or Eshanti-vadin rPaft Khantivftdi), 


* Fafia-yi-ming-yi. <*, 4 Sw. 41 : Seng-chi-15, rJL -W. 

* Naa-hai-eh‘i kt»i IbL, and Tabakova Int p. Ill, aud p. 7. 
3 Fa-tao-obi, ck. &. 

V* 
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or Kah&nti-bftk or Kshantivat ^ tha Badjlust^pto^ 
and called Knud ska IfiimSra m the J»t*k». ^ 

king*’ i< the ting named Kali or the king of the country 
Zl* Rah „r kalinga. Th. «rd Kihaoti 
France”. and Kali i> interpret*! as J*™** 

or “quarreling’’* We find the story of ** ™ ked *“« 
Kali hacking to pieces the good hermit who was endea¬ 
voring to make himself perfect in patent endurance told 
in several Buddhist hooks with some variations of detail- 
It forma the Eshantibala chapter the H*ien- 
or “Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish and it is the 
•■Khantivlidi Jataka” in the Pah Jataka.- tts ^ ” 
the scene of the action is laid in the vicinity of Benares, 
and in some of the other accounts the name of the loca¬ 
lity U not given. The Sutra of the W ia e and the Foolish 
calls the king Kail hut the Jataka and some other autho¬ 
rities call him Kalfibn. in Chinese transcription Ka-lun-pi 
*ta "4? B)- The wording of onr author's teat here roca s 
tf rcffrence to the story in the 14* chapter of the Chm- 
kaug-ching or Vajra-chchcdika, and there the Sanskrit 
text leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the words. In 
the Jataka the king orders his executioner to flog and 
mutilate the patient risbi and the king personally only 
administers a parting kick. But in other versions it ia 
the king himself who in his wrath hacks off the various 
limbs of the Kshsnti riehi who ia not in all vers.ous the 
PuBa destined to become Gautama Buddha, 

A note to the B text here telle ue that there is a gap 
after the words of thin paragraph, hut the note ia not in 
the other texts, and there is no reason to suppose that 
anything has fallen out It is la be observed that neither 
Fa-haieh nor Sung-yun makes any mention of the Ksbanfe 
rials! tope in this countrj. 

Pro*. Masgkil, th. P i]«nm *13. a jcuwoy «»*«?** 
ahoot as0 Ii brougrt ton to s mn aoUiii in which to U» n-p 


i Biicfi-yh cbing, cK 2: Per Weiie a A. Thor, S. «X 
> Jtakv Vol, iu, p. W- 
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fo-fo (ApilKliL}'Dr«gtin Spring, the source of the 8wit rivar. 
This river flowi away from it* source south-west; it ketp» ita 
coldnfrM through rprtDg and lumm^r. uid morning and evening 
(in one tot, every evening) the flying spray, rainbow-tinted, 
ihsds brightness on all fidei- The dragon of Lhe spring in the 
time of Eajynpa Buddha was a man named JTijiff for A>np1-lri 
(Giflgi? Julian), able by hi* magical exorcisms to control dragons 
and prevent them from sending violent rains. For his services 
m tbia way the inhabitants had given him tix*d yearly con¬ 
tributions of grain. Bat the contribution r- fell off r and the 
magician^ enraged at the defaulter!;, expressed a wish to he in hi* 
next birth a wicked mulicions dragon, and in Donie^nHnce he 
was reborn aa the dragon of this spring, the white water from 
which rained the crops, Sakyfemuni Buddha came to this district 
to convert the dragon, on this occasion the V ijrapnni god stmek 
the cliff with hit mace, and the dragon becoming terrified took 
refuge in Buddbi*in r Ob his admits ion to tbs chnrch the Buddha 
forbade him to injure the crops, and the dragon mrked to be 
allowed to have these once every twelve years for his maintenance - 
to this petition Buddai compassionately assented, And so once 
every twelve yearn the country has the H white waler’ 1 iottiction-* 

Major Deane says that the distance and direction here 
gifen by our pilgrim 11 bring ufl exactly to Kalam, the point 
at which the Dtrot and Laepur (L'shu in our maps) 
streams meet The junction of these is the present head 
of the Swat river*” 

The word ApaLila means utihoitt ritait 1 . and it is ren¬ 
dered in Chinese by Wu-tM-km (|| ® ice wing “with¬ 

out ricestraw”. Another translation is Wu-wjito m w 
that is u without sprouting grain" 1 . The name seems to 
have been given to the dragon of the Swat on account 
of the ravages among the crops made by the Hoods of 
that river* We read m the Sarrnta Vinaya* that the 
Buddha, on a certain occasion near the end of his career, 
toot wit]i him hia attendant Yaksha named Chiu-kang-shou 
or Yajrapirii. and went through the air to the country 


For this J&uka Fa ^ shuo - p^u u - pea - himg - cbiag. ck, t 
(Ho> 43S); TtH?liib-lu4iin!. eh. Hi lin-Lu~cbiag p cfc. 5 (No. 143); Helen- 
chle-ching, ck, 4 (No, 40&). In the Ch'a-jao-chiag, cJi, £3 (No. 1321) 
ihc story is told of Slddhartba while preparing to became Buddha 
j Sir, ’Via, Yao-ahib, ch* b. 
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beycmd the Indus to subdue and convert tiie dragon. 
'When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged, and caused fierce showers 
of rain and hail to descend on the Buddha. Determined 
to put the dragon in terror Buddha caused the Yaksha 
to smite the adjoining moon tain with his adaonutine club, 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon's tank- At the same time Buddha mused a magic 
fire to appear all around the place. Th<n the dragon, 
frightened and helpless, came to Buddha's feet, gave in 
his submission, and was converted with all his family. It 
is worthy of note that in this Yinaya story the dragon- 
king b required bj Buddha to take up Ms abode in 
Magjidliii. This dragon is abo called A-p*Q-to and we 
find the Spring which was bis residence located in the 
“Yue-abi (Gets) country of North India* or simply in 
“North Indian The u A-yH-wang^chttan* places the home 
of this dragon in Udyflna, but the “A-yfl-wang-ching* and 
the BivyiYadtoa do not mention Mt country. In a V i naya 
treatise, apparently from Pali sources, *e read of a dragon 
called AlapaSu in K&pin (Kashmir), who is overcome and 
converted by the great arhat Madhyantika (Majjhantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism. 1 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar* 
rated, Majjhantika taking the place of the Buddha. 

Juliets in his translation of the description of the Sw&t 
river here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rather than that of his author. The latter does not state 
that on arm of the river flows to the south-west; it is T 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows. Nor does Yuan-chuang state that “dans ce pays 
il gMe an printempa et to for that would be at 

variance with his former statement about the climate of 
the country; it is the river which is cold through spring 
and summer. Moreover, although Jei4i&U& does mean 
“flying snow*,, it also means “fiyii^ spray*, and that it its 


i SI^-diivadi-vibhiAjm, dL 2 (No, 112ft), 
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meaning here* Thnre was apparently a cascade near the 
source of the river; and the morning and evening (or* the 
evening) sun daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air P and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the rainbow* 

The u white rater* of this district k referred to by 
other authorities. Thus Alberuni 1 quotes JSva&arman to 
the effect that ^in the country of Svat, opposite the district 
of Kw(?) there is a valley in which 53 streams unite; 
during the £6^ and £7^ days of the month Ehidr&pada 
the water of this valley becomes white, in consequence of 
^Iabudeva T s washing in it> as people believe” According 
to the Fang-chih it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague. 

Above 00 h south-west from the kpiliii dragon spring, and 
on the north hank of the river, was u large G&t stone with the 
Buddha'i footprints 5 iheae> th» wze of which varied with the 
religious merit of the mravurel, were left by the Buddha when 
he ww going away after having converted the dragon; a building 
Lad been erected over them end people from fir ud near time 
to make offerings. Above BO Jt farther down the river wo the 
rock on which Buddha hid. washed hie robe, the linn of the 
robe being sUJI distinct like carving. 

Above 400 li south from Mingktl wis the Mi-lo mountain j 
the stream tif the moautaiik valley flow* west; as you go up it 
eastward flowers and fnaili of various kinds cover the witir- 
cooru and climb the steeps; the peaks and pnppices are hard 
In pass, and the ravines wind and curve; you may hear the 
found of loud talking or the echo of musical strains; square 
■tone* like couches (in D, topes 1 made by art form su unbroken 
Kriea over the pulley. It was here that Ju-M once gave up 
his li f e for the hearing of 1 htlfitsma of doctrine. 

The atone with the miraculous footprints of the Buddha 
and the rock on which he had washed Lds robe and spread 
it out to dry are described in the Fo-kuo-chi and the 
K a-Ian-chi r and the accounts in these works should he 
compared with our pilgrim's narrative. For the word* 
u Lhc streams of the gorge flow west and as you go Up 
them eastward"** Julian lias ^Les eaux de la valine so 


Albaniai Yob E, p- 
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parts gent k l T ouwt*t remonte sit en suite do cdt£ de rorient.” 
This cannot* however, be taken as the meaning of the 

text which Kt * Mthe ™** of 

the mountain-valley goes off to the west; going up east 
against the course of the stream -— 1? « The pilgrim i$ 
probably here describing a part of bis journey from Uda- 
kahaJitu to the capital of UdySna. In the last sentence 
of the present passage we hate reference to a curious 
Jataka, In a very far off time when there was no Buddha 
in the world the Proa was a brahmin student living on 
the Himavat; he knew all secular lore* hut had never 
heard the teaching of Buddhism, He expressed his great 
desire to learn at any cost some of the doctrines of that 
religion, and Indra, wishing to prove the sincerity of the 
brahmin’s desire, disguised himself as a hideous rflhshasa, 
came to the Himavat and appeared before the Brahmin. 
On behalf of the latter he uttered half of the stania 
beginning with the words “all things are impermanent* 1 ; 
the brahmin was delighted and asked for the other half. 
But the rCLkshasa refused to utter this until the brahmin 
premised to give himself up as food to the rakshnsa in 
reward for the recital. When the second half of the 
stanza was uttered the brahmin threw himself from a tree 
towards the rBkshaaa; hut the latter in his form as Indra 
saved the devotee's lift- 1 

Abe*™ 300 li inuth from Minglul ut ibe lids of ft mountain 
wu the Mo-ha-fa-na (MahivanA nr Great Wood) muiEute ry. 
Ja4u tong Ago u F*™ wu the Sa-fv-ta-ekih king; lo ivoid 
hi* onsmy h* gave Tip hia kingdom and going into obfrcnritj 
cAm« to thsi pLace; here be met ft mendicant hrahmin. and hat¬ 
ing nftthmg whatever to give the brahmin, he made the latter 
bind him lad deliver Mm op to the king hia enemy, the reward 
offered for the exiled Sting being the latter's alms to the brahmin. 

The Monastery of the Great Wood according to Major 
Deane “was apparently on the western, or north-western, 
slopes of the present Hahahan Numerous ruins exist on 


1 the Ta-pAii-sie-p'mi^chiBgi cJt, 14 (Nu. 113}; Hibftn-thopid’ 
yuio-irking ch- 4 {No. 1324) j Te-chib-tu dun, eh. 12. 
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the lower slopes and also on the higher portions of Ma- 
haban’ 1 . Bat D r Stein thinks that MaliSban is too far 
away, and that the Mats van a monastery was at Pinjkot&i 
at Sunigrara.i In the B and D texts the name of the 
good king is given ns Sa-fo4a-chih Cg| |£ sj| £), hut in- 
stead of chik the other texts have ta repeated. The name 
is interpreted as meaning “All-giving”, and the original 
was either S&rrada, ns in some places, or Sarvadada as 
in other passages. Our pilgrim’s version of this pretty 
j a taka agrees with the story in the Buddhist books except 
that in these the locality is not given, 1 

North-weit Etof the Mhh4van* morjuatery, Ittd 30 m 40 li 
down the monntAin, wii tbe Mq-*& {!§£ ®5 monutory with * 
tape ahQYB 100 r«t fcigh n tnd at the side ol it t large a^we 
Atone <m winch were the Buddha** foetprinti, Thae were left 
when the Buddha tre&ding on the (Plows sent forth a Eoti of ray 
of light which illumined the Mahavana Motuvtary whiJe be 
related his forsnar hirtha to men and dew. At the baae of the 
tope wot a stone of a pale yellow colour yielding a corutut 
exudation; it wee here that the Buddha u F'oio. hearing Buddhist 
doctrine wrote the b acred text with a splinter from one of his boneL 

A note added to the text here tells iua that is 

in Chinese tot** & general name'for sH kinds of pulse. 
Julien reads the second character of the word as su and 
regards the transcription as representing the Sanskrit word 
Masura which menus hntUs. But all mj texts hare Jfo- 
yy und this agrees with the Oiosaary* The native inter* 
p rotation may be a mistake, and the Chinese characters 
may represent Mayu for Mayukha* a word which means 
hrigl\tnestii a ray of light. This suggestion is strengthened 
by the statement which our pilgrim makes about the 
Buddha bare shedding a bright light which lit up the 
Mah&vaua Mottiftery, The incident of the Buddha in 
one of hie previous births taking a splinter of one of his 
hones to write out a Buddhist t&tt is taken from a Jataka 
mentioned in several of the Chinese writings. In tome 


• lad- Am. Vol, asviii, pp, 14 r 58. 

3 5e* Ta-chib-tu-lun* eft- 12 nod S3. 
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versions of the story the Pusa'a name is Ai for Lo)-fa 
(St « r Sc jfeb “Loving or Rejoicing in dhsnna wl , but in 
other versions be is Yil-to-h (or Yu~io-ti}, and in the 'Der 
Weiae u. d. Thor’ be W Udpala_i As the price of hearing 
a sacred test of Buddhism (.lie Pima agreed to write the 
text with a pencil made from c» e of his bones on paper 
made from his skin and with hia blood for ink. The 
person who made this hard bargain wai a brahmin or 
the Devil disguised as suck 

Sixty m MvsntT (i to th* * vert of the iSo-yil Sfonutny 

rtu Auks tope to the W* mt which the Put* i« birth 

u &A-?*** tfcviks) king diced U* body to turnm n p.geoa 

from ft hnwk. 

A note added to the Chinese text kero tells us that 
ShQi-p'i-kf’j the correct form for the old Shih means 
'■giving'’, but we are not bound to accept either the cor¬ 
rection or the interpretation. The story of the Rajah of 
Siri (or Raja &ri) saving a pigeon chased by a hawk, 
»nd then cuiting off portions of his own Utah to weigh 
against the pigeon, and finally putting hia skeleton in the 
scales in order to have an equivalent in weight for the 
bird which still remained heavier, ia told or referred to 
in many Buddhist books. It is found also in old Brah* 
minicai literature and Dasaratba is reminded by his queen 
how 

fie&h au 3 blood the truthful Sfliryi g*** 

And fed the hawk a lupplimtil dove to *m 7 l 

According to the common versions of the story the 
Lawk was India bent bn proving or tempting the king, 
and the pigeon is in some versions Agni, in others Visva- 
kflrma, or a “frontier king".! In the “Un-tu-cbi-ching n 
the king’s name is given as Sarvada. In the “Hsien-yfl- 
chiDg rr . and in other works, the capital of Sivi is Dlpavatl 


■ Ts'cbih'tD'lan, ch. 16 »d 46. 

i Hiien^ya-ehing, A lj Der Wrise «. d, T, S. Pr-wpA- 
biing.ghing, th. 3 where the f'wi is the riehi Yu-to-H (8 & 5*)- 

* Jjin-tU-cni.cLi&g, A 1. 
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or Devapati, the Derawarta of J Der Wem w* * d. Thor". s 
F&^hsien makes the scene of this deed of charttj to kare 
been in the iMtMo, that is probably S^it, country, to 
the south of his Udyuna.* In some worts Sifi is a, per* 
sonal name, la others the name of a people or country r 
and there is a king Sivi among the supposed ancestors 
of Gautama Buddha* 1 Yuan-chuang apparently understood 
hie. 8mk& to be a personal name or epithet* 

A bo 70 200 H north - wtst from tho PigHn-naiom Tope ud in 
the Shan-ni^o-the wu the £a-pao~&ha*ft menaBtary with 

ft lope nbovft SO f«t high. It wui hare tbit Ju-laJ ip hii 
existence m Jndr* Encountered a^ar of famine with peatitericfr. 
In older to save tha people's Jim the F'nsa an ludrs dung*! 
himwlf into * grant mp«Eit lying dead in the valley; the 
lUrnng and distressed, in response to a toicc from tho YCid s 
cut from his body piece* of fieah which were at once replaced, 
pod all who ale were itliiitd and cured. Near thu Monastery 
wits the Su-itw groat tope wture Jo-lii in hit Indra life tn a 
time of plagut ehsngfcd himself into a Sv-mt serpent and all 
who ate hit fleih were By tha aid* of the cliff at the 

north of the 8ham^ni-fo*fa valley wai a tope with powtra of 
healing. It waa hare that Jn-ki in hia nristm* ad a kiuf of 
poaco ckt peeked tho reck aad caused water io flow for the 
refresh cocq' of hit flock; there wu a spring mod the tracea af 
the peacock's feet were to be icen on the reck. 

The Shan-iti-fo-she of this passage may be, as Julieu 
enggests, for Saairija, and the Sa-poo^ha-ii for the word 
Ssrpaushadbi- This latter means “serpent medicine", and 
this agrees with the rendering in the Chinese note to the 
ordinary texts. The D edition gives the translation as 
“Earth Medicine", but this is probably the result of some 
copyist’s error. The Stt-mo of the text is perhaps for 
Boma, although J alien restores it as Sum a and translates 
Su-mo-she by “water serpent*. 

Major Deane supposes our pilgrim's Sanirsja to be “the 
Adinzai valley entered from Swat at Chakdara". In this 


i Hiian-y Q-ciiing, eft. 1 j Der Wciu a. A T. n S. IS. 

* Fo-kno-ehi, dk. 9. 
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Chat tiara. district, he tells us, there is a Urge tope which 
is still known to some of the people by the name Sum a. 

In a Buddhist antra 1 we read of the Bodbisattva in his 
birth as lodra becoming a great reptile called Jen-liang- 
thung (t 5 interpreted as meaning "the reptile bene¬ 
volent and of healing efficacy**. When the Kuru country 
was afflicted with plague Indra caused a voice from the 
void to call the people to cut from his (that is, the 
reptiles) body, and eat the flesh, and he cured. The people 
flocked to the carcase, and eagerly cut pieces of its flesh 
which never suffered diminution, new flesh replacing the 
pieces cut away. A similar story is found in other hooks; 
but the inexhaustible benevolent animal is usually a large 
fish.* * 

About nxty li tooth-welt from Mlngkil city and on tfc« tilt 
■ida of a great river was the tope erected by Utuneena, king 
uf thi* country, to fifidMS la is s hare of thfi rtlifia of Ihti Buddhi'l 
body, aud nw thii wu lfae tope which that king buiJt to mark 
the ipot at which hii large white elephant bearing the praciou* 
relief had naddenty died and become a rock. 

Them does not s&am to be any mention either of fjdysna 
or of XJttaraeena in the various accounts given in the 
variou& KsrrUna treatises of the division of tha BuddW* 
relics. But otter authorities relate how a female elephant 
named Mo-tv tor Mata) bearing relics of Buddha to a 
north country died suddenly on the way T was afterwards 
reborn an a human creature and became an arbat with 
an enormous appetit* 1 Yuan-chuang also telte in another 


t TVpao-cfai+cihing> chr. 8 {Bun. No. 83 {3})* 

1 HfieB-yl-ofaiiigp dk 7; Der Weiw u, d. T n 3, 315; P u-sa-piu* 
hsing-efaing, ck, 3. 

* AbbL-ta-rib.. ch- 4E, Major Deane telli u* that on the Swat 
River “between Gfaxiigri and Shaokarihr, the natives, of the country 
describe the nmdoi of a stUpa at atill standing; and thii is UQ- 
donbiodJy that referred to by the Bilgritn—for the Pilgrim record! 
D*Rt a large rock oa the bank of the great river, shap-ed like an 
elephant* This rock i> a ctmspieiioiif landmark existing near the 
rlver f about twelve mi Its from tbe village of Thena, and near Glaali- 

g*i : "j op. e, pn 660, 
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place of an arhat of Kashmir who in a previous existence 
bad been a king’s elephant, and had been given to a monk 
to carry some Buddhist scriptures. When the elephant 
died be was reborn as a hum an being, entered the Buddhist. 

church, and rose to be an arhat, 

We»t from Mangkii show 50 li sod ictob* * lsrge river *u 
tbe L*-M-ta~ka (Rohtaks or Red) tope shove 50 feet high 
erected by A*ok*. At tlii* pise? Jo-hi b liii birth u JK-fi 
(Coupsisbn‘Strength) king drew blood from hu body to feed 
five Y*k»bm*. 

The “whose strength is compass ion", of this 

passage ie the king Maitra-bala (or Mai tribal a) of certain 
J&tak&a. This king, who lived in an unknown past and 
in an undefined country, had administered his kingdom 
so perfectly that the Yakshas in it were reduced to star¬ 
vation, as they could not obtain human blood and life on 
which to subsist At last ike of these creatures came to 
the king and laid their sad case before him, The king 
m utter pity made five incisions in his body and refreshed 
the Yakshas with his blood. Having done this he taught 
them the way or mercy to creatures, and induced them to 
taka the vows of good life as Buddhists. Yeiy long after¬ 
wards when the king came into the world and became 
Buddha these live Yakshas were born as human creatures 
and became Aj Data Kaundinya and his four companions, 
the first disciples of the Buddha. 1 

In this passage “Robitaka tope" probably denotes “the 
tope of Rohitaka", This was the name of a town or village 
and in an interesting passage of the Sarrata Vi nay a it is 
placed in India south of Kashmir 1 It was hero that 
Buddha, while lodged and entertained by a good Buddhist 
Yaksha, gave his disciples leave to eat grapes purified by 
fire and to drink grape-syrup. The grapes offered to the 
disciples on this occasion are said to have been brought 


i P-u.u pin-ifaeng-mtn-hn, cA, 3 where the Fas* ii king Tru-fi 
iM -h); Hsim-va-ching, eh, 9 whsre tbs king * name ii 
po lo bat rendered in Chine** by Tii-li; JitikimiU (Kern) S, 41. 
a $bi\ Vm. Yto-ihih* dk. 9. 
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from Kashmir by the Yakshas, and the fruit was dbw to 
the disciples. Major Deane thinks that the Tillage of the 
tope is that now called Hazara and adds that the natives 
describe the tope as still existing. 1 

Above thirty a to the sortb-ewi of Mtagkil wst the G-pv-to 
(Ailbhntt or Mamfflotu) stone tope shove forty feet high. Tha 
Eoddha had preached and taught here, tad after his dipartora 
the tope emerged from the ground and become an object of 
worship. Wrirt from this itone tope across a great river thirty 
or forty h ws* a Buddhist temple (thing.dt) in which wee in 
image of tha Bodhitovtva Avilotiteivara (Knaa-tru-taai P iuaJ of 
myeterioas power with niiracUlou manifestation*; it war an 
Object of pilgrimage for Buddhieta and it* worship wu eon- 

ticnouE, 

North-went from tha imtge UO or 150 U woe tha Lan-po-lu 
mo on talc on which was a dregoo-Iake above 30 U i 0 circuit. 
The pilgrim then tolls the story of the exiled Sakya from Khpi- 
lavutu who came to this place, married the dragons daughter, 
assassinated the king of Udyhoa and reigned in his ahead; this 
king was the father of Urtanaenn. After this we have the story 
of the mother of king Ultaraara* being: converted by the Buddha 
and regaining' her tight 

The marvellous stone tope of this passage. Major Deane 
tells u«, is said to be still in existence, but this may be 
doubted. Above 30 It west from this tope was the Buddhist 
temple which Deane following B. wrongly calls “YibUra", 
and about 140 it north-west from this we have the Lan 
po-Ut mountain. “This measurement”. Major Deane writes, 
“brings us exactly to the head of the Austin valley, whicn 
drains into the Panjkcra near Daroro. How the Pilgrim 
got his distance over several valleys and intervening high 
spurs, it is difficult to conjecture. But on the hill to 
whicli it brings ns there is found a large Jake, more than 
a mile in length;' 

Our pilgrim represents the conversion of Ottarasena’s 
mother and the restoration of her sight as baring occurred 
at Mangkil. In the Suwata Yiaayn the conversion of tho 
queen-mother is stated to have occurred in a city called 


* Op. c. p. 660. 
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2bo-fcv-l«-jh> 1$) OT "Grain-loft 7 ' which was appa¬ 

rently in this region- 1 

TA-LI-LO (DAREL), 

The narrative in the Records now proceeds. 

North-easi fromMwgki] over bills and scrt** gultay* * *«W- 
ing thu Indus by Latarduiui paths through gloom* gorge*. Cru**- 
icg bridges of rope* or iron chains, across bridge* jpcmoLng 
precipjces or climbing by weans of peg* for steps, a jouroey of 
above 1WO fi brings you to the Ta4i-to valley, the old seat of 
government of Udylna. The district yielda much gold and 
saffron. lu the valley is a grtal Monastery by the side of which 
^ m carved wooden image of rri-iltA Puts (lliilrsyi tlodhi- 
ssttva) of a brilliant golden hue and of miraculo"* pownrE-, it s* 
above 100 fees high j it was the work of the w*aJ Madhyimiha 
Tfluo by bia supernatural power thrice bore the artist to Tusbit* 
Heaven to study Maitreya a beautiful cbarscteriities; the spread 
of Buddhism eastwards dates from the eaiatence of this image. 

U ib worthy of note that the Life represents Yuan- 
chuang as only learning of the road to ifit-li-Jo, whert.is 
the text of the Records seems to imply that bo Actually 
travelled from Mangkil to that place, One text of the 
Life also siikes the distance between the two places to 
he only ten ii, hat in the D test it is 1000 li as in the 
Records. The Ta-ti-la valley is apparently, as Ctmuinghtuu 
suggests, the 2k^li country of Fa-hsien and the mcderu 
Uarel; it may be also the To-fa-^e (Dard?) of a Buddhist 
idstra, 1 The great wooden image of Maitreyn. in this 
district was a very celebrated one, and it is strange to 
had our pilgrim making it 100 feet high while Fa-hsien 
makes it only 80 feet high. 3 

PO-LU-LO (BOLOR). 

Proceeding east from Ta-U-lo acres* mountains “d guDey* 
going op the Indus, by dying bridge* over precipice*, a journey, 
of above AGO ft brought you to the Po-fu-fo country. Tbi* w»* 


i S«r. Vin. L e. 

t A. &. L p, 82; Abbi-U-vib,, e*. T9 {TfriA-to 3 ft PE)- 

* Fo-kuo-ebi, eA- 0. 
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*bevu 4W>0 li ia circuit ind wm n Lusted in the Greet Santr 
Mono tain a, it wet long frcm. ewt to west and narrow from north 
to south; it produced wheat and pulse and gold end silver. The 
people were rich, the climate was cold; the inhabitants were 
rude end ugly in appearance; they wore woollen clothe*, their 
writing was very like that of India but their spoken language 
was peculiar. There wete some hundred* of Buddhist Mesenteries; 
and some thousand* of Brethren who ware without definite 
learning, and were very defective in their observance of the mice 
of their Order, 

The ib-itt-Io of this passage ia apparently, as has been 
suggested by others, the Bolor of later writers and the 
modem Bnlti or Little Tibet But it may be doubted 
whether the pilgrim’s account was derived from a personal 
risit; it may ham been all obtained at MangkiL Accord¬ 
ing to the Fang-chib the traveller after a journey of 800 i* 
east from Dfirel crossed the Oxus east into the Ib-lu-h 
country. The narrative in the Life does not make any 
mention of this country. 

J 

TAKSHAS1LA, 

From this (i. a Bolor) the pilgrim returned to Utakahantu 
{Udake Khenda) city, went south across the Indus here three 
or four fi broad end flowing south-west fin B end C but in D 
south) pure and clear, to the Tshshiiita country. This was above 
8000 ii in circuit, its capital being above tan li in circuit. The 
chief* were in a I tit* nf open fend, the royal family being 
extinguished; the country had formerly been subject to Kmpis 
but now it was m dependency of Kashmir; it had a fertile soil 
and bore good crop*, with flowing stream* and luxuriant vege¬ 
tation; the climate was genial; and the people; who were plucky, 
were adherents of Buddhism. Although the Monasteries were 
numerous, many of them were debate, and the Brethren, who 
were vtrj few, wore ill 

The Hi-dfl-sM-Jo (Tultaha^iin or Tftxila) of this passage 
seems to ho describsa bj the pilgrioa as adjacent to 
G^ndh&ra, but Fa-brieo iMkos Takskadil& to be seven davs ! 
jottmej east from big GAndhfixjJ These two travellers 
umt T&kshaAiJa al a district separate from Gandbimt 
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but in several of the Buddhist books it appears as a part or 
city of that country. Fa-hsien explains the name as meaning 
"cut off head” as if the second part of the word were 
Sira. Another author translates it by sio-shilt (f|t| 5) or 
“severed rock”,' and another by 1 t^o-shih 1.8^ ^J} or 
“chiseled rock;* * it is rendered by “rock-cave”,* and inter¬ 
preted as meaning “the Hock of the Fakkas’. The Pali 
form of the name is Takkasilii. in very old tunes, it is 
fabled, a city called Bhadraslft was on the site afterwards 
occupied by TakshaSili,* and in modem times the latter 
has also had the name MRrikalu.* Baron HOgel thought 
that the site of the old city corresponded with that of 
the present fiawal-Pindi,* but Cunningham places tlie site 
of Tukshasik at the modern Shalidheri, a mile to the 
north-east of KMaka-serai. 'There seems to be much in 
favour of Cunninghams identification which has been gene¬ 
rally accepted,* According to the statements in the 
Buddhist books Takshasilii was at one time an important 
trading centre, und a great seat of learning specially 
famed for its medical teachers. 8 It formed a part of 
Aeok&’s empire; and that sovereign, and nfter hiei his son, 
were viceroys appointed to reside at it before they suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. * 

Above TO ft to the north-west of lb* eapitsl ww the tank of 
the hbhpo^o (Blif-sttrs) Dragon-king *Jmto 100 pwas in 
circuit, it* limpid water beautiful with virionireoloured. lotoses- 
This dragon w»s the bhitshu who in the tt®# 


» Hfio^-chi-thing, rA 3B. 

* A-yD-wUng-ehing. ch. TO. v 

* E.g. in A-yu-wang-hsi-huM-mn-yin-yuiii-tliuag (Bull, flo, i«n* 
It ih sometimes doohtfol whether lL h i n«ws 'Koclt-tsve ii *pph 
to TibbUili ei In Gondbir*. 

* Bad. tiit. Sep. p, 310 . 

* Alberam Vo!, i, p. M2. 

a Travel* in Kashmir tad the Pinjtb p. 250 et u. 
t A. G. I. p. 104 ; Mo Cried)* *4 In-wicm of Indie by AJestnder 

the Greet p. m, 

* Xn-ehneag-jin-lun-ebing, rt. 3> 16* 

* Divylv. p. 371; A-yii-wmg-ehttM. eft. 1. 
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Buddha dettvoyed *n l-hyp°-t&to U4t; htact yrhtn ibe nation 
m praying for rain or £t& wwllhtr they have 10 go with a 
mook to the trihi r and when they have cracked their fingen, 
and ipo-ken the dragon fair, they are iore to faa*e their prayers 
answered. 

The story here alluded to of the very ancient Buddhist 
monk who was afterwards reborn aa the Elapattra Dragon- 
kmg is told with slight variation* in several Buddhist 
books. The monk was a very pious good ascetic living 
id a lonely hermitage among Cardamon (Eli) plants or 
*Ilft treea H i He was much given to ecstatic meditation 
and on one occasion he i^enmiaed absorbed in thought all 
the morning and until it was the afternoon. He then 
arose, took his bowl, and went in the usual manner into 
the toirn or village, to beg his daily food. The people, 
teeing him beg for Food out of hours* upbraided him, and 
made disagreeable remarks about his violation of the rules 
of his Order. The monk became annoyed and irritated 
by these remarks, and went back to his hmmitige- B*re 
he paced up and down as usual but being in a bad 
temper be could not endure the touch of the leaves of 
the ElS (or “lift trees' 5 )* So he tore them off and angrily 
strewed them on the ground- When the Buddha Kaiyapa. 
came to remonstrate with him for injuring the plants, and 
tried to bring him to a proper frame of mind, the monk 
was rode to the Buddha, and refused to take hit reproof 
For tb# two offences, eating food in the afternoon and 
breaking off the El* leaves (or scorning the Buddha*? 
reproof for doing eoX the monk vu reborn a* a Dragfm- 
kmg. In this form he had a monstrous, hideous, and 
distressing body with seven heads from each of which 
grew an “Hi tree 1 *, and m long was hie body Llsftt it 
reached from Benue? to Takthaiila, a distance of ;ibote 
BOO Yojanas. While the Buddha was at Ben art a this 
ElUpattra dragon came Blither seeking for the explanation 
of an incomprehensible verse, and having assumed the form 
of c universal sovereign, he presented himself in the con¬ 
gregation of the Buddha. The latter* however,, caused the 
dragon to resume hie proper form* and than informed him 
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ibat at the advent of Mai trey a he would be released from 
the dragon existence, Elipattra then undertook to lead 
a life of gentleness and mercy not doing barm to any 
creature: 3 In all the Chinese transcriptions the name 
EU for I]&)-pa£tra is given both to the tree which the 
bhikshii injured and to the dragon-king, but there does 
not seen to be any plant or tree with the name EL&- 
pattrH. L-ching transcribes the name of the dragon J4o* 
po as if for Elupnt, and be uses a different transcription 
for the name of the peat Treasure. 

From U» Disgun-Tuk Yovn-chafing proceeded jouth-eul for 
ibove thirty U to m piece between two range? of hill* where 
there th an Avoka tope above 100 feet high. Tbit marked the 
■pet at which, according to the Buddhs'i prediction > when 
Miitreya com■ aa Buddha one of the four great natural Treassrea 
of valuable! w£U be in Sxuteuoe. 

The four peat Treasures Lera alluded to are those of 
Elftpattru in G&ndhfira, Pfind^ksL in Mithik, Fingnla in 
Kalihga, and &ankha in the End (Bournes) country.* 
According to some authorities it was at Skvattlri that the 
Buddha made to Anithapiodaka the announcement of the 
existence of these four hidden Treasures to be revealed 
at the time when hi a i trey a comes to be Buddha, but other 
versions of the story differ. So also acme accounts re¬ 
present the Treasures as being already made use of by 
tbe people who every seventh year* on the seventh day of 
the seventh month, drew at will from the Treasures* which 
did not experience any diminution. ■* When Maitreya 
conies as Buddha the Elapattra, P&yduks, and Fiiigal* 
Treasures are to be transferred to that of Sankha. In 
the Tsfing-y^a-h&D-ohjng we find the terms dragon nod 


Fu-ku-eh«.g-fio*chi-chmff wi£f«a dk 11; S*r- Yuj, 
TW-ihih, A SI; J. B. T. 8. VoL ii f P. 1. p. S; Rockbtl! lift p. 4S, 

* £« Divylv. jx 61 . 

* Auitl»piJid*i-bnia-ch I i-la:ti-chlcLg 649;; Ti&ng: ■ yi-- kftn* 

Chjng, ch, 4 S, 

* tipuHkAr- 4 bj»-chmg, cA. 6 (No. 1068). Sec aBq S*r. Tin. Ym- 
ihib, dL S. 
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irajffn-ftiw# applied to Elftpatfcra |q connection with the 
Treasure at TakshaAilii in Gandharft, hut in the other 
accounts there is no reference to a dragon. Some think 
that Elftpattra w&a the name of a king, but it was pro¬ 
bably the name of the place afterwards extended to the 
Tank and the dragon of the Tank, It was undoubtedly 
this El&p&ttra Treasure which our pilgrim here mentions 
as a sacred spot divinely protected and marked by a tope. 

Above twelve H to the north of Takihaijlt city, tho pilgrim 
continue* *, wag mn Aaalca tope which on Fast dmyi ient forth a 
brilliant light accompanied by divine flower* and heavenly moiic, 
Yuaa~chuang learned at the place that within recent time* a 
miracle bad occurred in connection with thii tope, A woman 
afflicted with a repulsive akin-disease had come to it for purport 
of worship 5 Ending the building in a very filthy state ibe set 
to work to, clean ft* it* and having succeeded in thii ibe presented 
flowert and ineenae^ Thereupon her disease left her, and she 
became a beautiful woman, breathing a perfume uf blue Jotui 
At the ait* af lEri* L>opc r Yuan-chuan^ tell* tn s the P j u§a a* 
Chandraprabha (MoOn-trightncia) king cut off hi* own head as 
an act of charity- and did ihi* in J 0 QQ similar births. 

Fa-!men simply relates that the Pmsa here once gave 
his bead in charity to a man, and adds that this act gave 
it* name to the country, aa if Taksba-iira or “Severed 
head ". 1 In another treatise it is the king of the Ean-yi 
(& Muntry who agrees to give his head to a bricked 
and importunate petitioner, but when the latter draws bis 
sword to cut off the king's head, a deity intervenes and 
saves the king’s life.' In this Jataka the king is the 
Pusa, and the cruel petitioner is Devadatta. This story 
is told with some variations in the “DivySvadana Mala" 
where the king is Cbandraprabha, and his head is actually 
cut off by the petition er.* In oae book we read of Prince 
Moon-brightness (Chnndraprsbhu} giving his blood and 
marrow to heal a poor distressed man,' It is rather 


* Fo-kuo-chi L e + 

* Litt-LU-cbi-cbiug, rh. 1. 

* [iud. Lit, N<gp, p, 310. 

* Tl'CMk-tU-lim, e\. IS. 
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curious to find the story which Yuan-cbu&ng here tails 
about the woman afflicted with a loathsome skin disease 
cleansing the sacred building and offering flowers and in 
consequence becoming healed and endowed with beauty 
and a sweet breath quoted in an Abhidhann*.vibhaaha- 
fttatra. 1 * * 4 

Near the Head-giving Tope* Tiuji-chuui^ relates, wee an old 
rainque Monastery occupied by a few Brethren. It ww in this 
monastery that the Sautrintifo Dorter in Biiddhiim by name £«*. 
mo-fo-fa-to (Kumlralabdba} once composed expository treatises. 
The name of this learned Buddhist Sastra-master as 
giren here is translated in a Chinese note by 
fH 3) or “Received from the Youth”, that is from Kc- 
mbra, the god of war, (he name being Kumdralabdha, la 
the Life the name is given as Kit(Koit)->fto-J^ta and trans¬ 
lated wrongly by “youth's life". Ktimaralabdha, we learn 
from another part of the Records, was a satire of this 
country, but be was taken by force to Habandha where 
the king of the country gave him a splendid monastery 
, in the old palace grounds. He was, we are told elsewhere, 
the founder of the S&utrantiie, School, and he was cele¬ 
brated over all the Buddhist world for his genius, his 
great learning, and bis controversial abilities. He was 
one of the “Four Suns illuminating the world”, the three 
otbore being Aivaghosha, Devi*, and !fHgfirjuna.J Kurai- 
ralabdha is mentioned by Tfiranfitka as a Sautrantiba 
Master by the name Qzou-nu-len or “ Youth-obtained”, but 
he seems to be little known in Buddhist literature and 
history. 1 He may perhaps be the great Xiu(£uyinoh>-to 
who is the 18 th for 19“> in the list of Buddhist Patriarchs.* 
On the north tide of the Math hill to the wnih-eait of the 
capital wm a tope above 100 feet high erected by king Anoka 


1 Abhi-ta-vib^ eh. JL14. Hens Aeoka bed built i Cbaitya at the 
place where king Chandraprabha had given 1000 head* (hie own 
1000 timet). 

* Ch. Iflj J. VeL iii, p. n& 

1 Tar. S. 78. 

4 Fq,- fa- uang-yin-yuan-cJuLao, ch. 0 (Ko. 1340 ;. 
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on the ipol w^flre hi i ion L'rinM jrti-^nj’Po {for IT* 
crKimala* hid ha tyra torn put by the guite of hit itap-mather; 
ihe blind miuo bere in pray* «id mioy had their prsyeri aniwtr*dl 
hy reptornliop of ai^hi, Onr ptlgriui then proowdi la tall hu 
wnion of the atory of Kun+lTa'* career; of Aw)k* on the advice 
of hit vickcd second queen sordintf hie *uu to govern Ttkaliaiil^ 
of tho bllading of thie prmoc there by tho cruel deccilfu] aettoo 
of Ibis queen, of the return of tbu prince end bu princeu to 
the kin^ft police, end of the restoration of the prince 1 ! eyesight 
effected by the Eoddbist arbai Ghaihu. 

Some versions of this pathetic story represent Atioka as 
sending iris son to res lore order in Tukshoiila on the 
advice of a Minister of state and without any interference 
on the part of Tishyarukshh, the cruel, vindictive, libidi¬ 
nous queen, and in some accounts the prince dies after 
his rekunt home without having any miracle to restore 
bis eyes. His name was Dbarmavivardbuna, and bis father 
gave him the sobriquet Kuniila because his eyes were 
smalt and beautiful, precisely like those .if the Him a vat 
bird with that name. The blinding of this pious and 
virtuous prince was the consequence of bad Karma wrought 
in a far-past existence. He had blinded 500 deer, accord¬ 
ing to one story; or an arhat, according to another version, 
or he had taken the eyeB om of a chaitya, according to 
the Avadm-knlpaiaU. Ghoeha, the name of the arhat 
who restored eyesight to Kunftln, was also the came of 
a physician of thi* district who was celebrated as an 
oculist. 

The Taksha^iln city and region were celebrated from 
old times, and we read of the king of the country who 
was contemporary with the Buddha coming to ftAjagnha 
on the invitation of king Bimbistoa to see Buddha This 
king became a convert and was ordained, hat he diod by 
an unhappy accident before he could return to his king¬ 
dom. ^ ilh reference to this country in later times we 


1 wing-ehwa, A 3; &• fo hwi. isti‘yin.y ou^hirg 

(th» Prince a lent on tin advice of Fsyi-ebmg (yt £ Jg) 
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have tha following interesting passage in Ctomnghnufs 
a Ancient Geography of India”— 41 At the time of Asoki’s 
accession the wealth of Tania is said to hare amounted 
to 36 Jiotis or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, which. 
ot^d if it was the silt or tnngk&r or si* pence would have 
amounted to nine orores of rupees, or £ 9,000,000, It 
is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of thia 
city-would have amounted to about 9*0 or 100 millions of 
pounds. I quote this statement as a proof of the great 
reputed wealth of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’* 
expedition* (p. 106). The whole of thia statement is based 
on Burn oafs translation of a passage in the Asnkftvadaina 
in the 41 Introduction h Phiatoire du Buddhisms Indien 31 
(|l 375) which reads—^Le roi (L e, Asoka) fit fabriqner 
qnatre-Tingt qaatro ruille boites d T or s d*argent, de crista] 
et de lapis-lazuli; puis il y fit enfennor les reliques. II 
donna ensqite aux Take baa et d£pc&& eat re leurs mains 
quatre-ringbquatre miUe vases avec autant de butidelette* 
lea distribuanl sur k terre tout entire jusqaW rivages 
do l\>c£an> dans lea villea inffirieures, prindpalea, et 
rum en lies, ou Q& fortune des habitants] s p eleTait h un ko|i 
[de Suva mas]. Et il fit fitablir, pour chacune de cee villes, 
un edit de la Lot 

En ce fcemps4k on comptait dam la ville Takchafhk 
trentc-Hix kolis fde Savaruas]* he* dtoyens ditent au roi: 
Accorde-nous trente-sii boltes* Le roi reflGdut qu’il ne 
le pour ait pas, puisque les reliques dovaient etre distri¬ 
butes. Void done le moyen qu ! il ernploya; Il faut re~ 
trancher, dit-il, trente-oinque kotis- Et Q ajouta; Les 
vil lee qoi depasseront ce chiffre, comme cellos qtti ne 
r&tteindront paa, iFauront rien 71 ,. 

It will be observed that in this passage the words “la 
fortune dee habitants” and *de SiiTaroas* are introduced 
by the learned translator to supplement the language and 
complete the meaning of |jis author. But these words do 
not seem to be warranted by the Sanskrit original, which 
apparently refers to and not to coins- This 
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interpretation is supported by two out of tbe three Chinese 
translationa-? the third translation being apparently from 
a different text* The passage translated by Burnouf would 
thus mean something like the following—The king had 
84 000 boxes made to hold Buddies relies. These boxes 
he g&TO to YaksbM to distribute among ail large, medium, 
and jsmall towns bar lag a koti of inhabitants. But the 
people of Taksba&b said—We are thirty-six kotis in 
number and wn want thirty-six boxes. The king seeing 
be could not giro a box for etery koti. of inhabitants in 
his dominions said to the Takshaaibos—No p you must 
knock off thirty-fire koti* for tbe rule is to he that a box 
ia to be given only to those places which bare exactly a 
koti of inhabitants neither more nor less, 1 
According to one story the people of Taksha&la accepted 
the king's conditions and received a box of rdics* But 
from other accounts it is to be inferred that they did not 
obtain any of the relics* Neither Fa-hsien nor our pilgrim 
refers to tbe presence in thia country of one of ■ the 
84000 boxes containing Buddha’s relics distributed by 
Yakibaa for Aaoka. 


SINffAPmtA- 

From this (that It, the neighbourhood of Takshaula) going dollIIi- 
tut across hills sod t alleys for above 700 (i you come to tl*A 
Srayifl-pu'fo (Smhapuraj country; this was about 8q00 ii in 
circuit with the Indm on iLfl west frontier. The capital foart^cD 
or Gfttcn /* in circuit rated Qfl tulla and WU ft natural fertre^i. 
The soil of the country was fertile; the climate wu cold, tbe 
people were rude n bold, and deceitful, Thera wu no king and 
the country m a dependency of Ksihoak 

The text of this paragraph by itself and taken in con¬ 
nection with what follows presents serious difficulties. 
Although the pilgrim seeuia to describe himself here ns 


1 Dity *Vr p, SSL Jn A-yu-wang-ebn*n b cJL 1 and in Ts*-a-h*a- 
ching, eh. *J& it is a matter <sf population, and in A-yu-waag-cbing* 
dh. 1 it ii a question of money K The particular form of espresakm 
fried seems to bo caioeptibk of both those interpretations. 
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going south-east from Taksbasila to Siiihapura, yet a little 
further on he represents himself returning from the 
Utter to the north of the former. In the Life, at this 
part of Yuan-chuaug’s journey, the D text makes him hear 
of (ftfl) Sin hap ara at Taks haiila, but the other texts s tate 
that Si/ibapura was among (fl|) the hills and valleys 
700 li south-east from Takshaiila. In another passage of 
the Life Siiikapura is placed about twenty‘two days* 
journey from Takiliaiild and apparently to the east of 
that city, but the direction is not given. 1 * If the rest of 
the narrative with which we are now concerned be correct 
it would seem that north-east should be substituted for 
south-east in the statement of the direction of Siilhapura 
from TaksbaiilSt. We cannot imagine Yu&n-dmang going 
700 li (about 140 miles) south-east from Takshaiil^ then 
turning back to the north of that district, and setting out 
from it again south-eastwards- From the context here it 
seems to be clear that Yuau-chuang places Sinkapura 
to tbe north of TakshasiU rightly or wrongly* Moreover 
the ^Fang-ehih* which places Sinhapura to the south-east 
of Taksh^sB, following the Records, yet makes the latter 
place to be south of the former, 

Cunningham, in his “Audent Geography of India” iden¬ 
tifies the capital of Sinhapur with Ketas ^situated on 
the north side of the Salt Range, at 16 miles from Rind 
Dftdan Khan, and 18 miles from Ghakowll, but not more 
than 85 miles from Sbah-dheri or Tuila”.* This identi¬ 
fication, to which Cunningham did not adhere, has since 
been established by B* Stein to his own satisfaction .and 
that of J> Bolder. 3 It is true that distance from TaxiLa, 
extent of territory, situation of capital and one or two 
other details do not tally, hut such discrepancies are not 
insuperable difficulties to an enthusiastic Indian archaeo¬ 
logist 

1 CL 5, Th* T'ftng-^Shub {cl. Ml] iigrew with Yutn-rbauig In 
placing SihgihipELiw 700 ft to ibe lonth-eut of Lhe Ta*il* district* 

s A* Q „ I. p. 124. 

3 Trabner 1 ! Or Ret No, 349 p. 6, 
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Heir the of the c*piUl wii an AajIii tops tt» beiuty 

d 1 which Wt* iuipairtd although ita miraculOQ* powfft eon tinned, 
and beside it wm* a Buddhist monaateiry quit* d»ert*d. Forty 
or fifty /i to the iootfi-e&at of the capital vnw a atone tape above 
30Q feet high bulk by Jtaokji- Here were alio mov* thin tin 
taaki large and limit— u m icene of sumMim”, The banlti of 
tbeae Uski were of carved atone nprwniinf varioui form* and 
linage kindi of creature*. The alruggting water (that u t the 
river which ■applied tho tank*) waa a clear brawling current; 
dragons, 5»h, and other watery tribe* moved aboat in the 
cavernoma depths; fot&M* of the fonr coin an ■covered the iur- 
rm of the clear pond*, uU kind* of fruit tree* grew thiok 
making one iplendoor of vorioai hue* and h the brigbtncu of 
the wood mixing with that of the tank*, Uw pbee vr«i truly a 
p [enure-ground. 

The words *a scene of sunshine* in this passage are a 
quotation and in the original are ying+t&x4Sto-yu (g£ ^ 

-g) H a sunshine borne left and right* The meaning is 
that there was a continuous line of brightness along the 
aides of the tanks and the stream by which they were 
supplied. Julien understood the passage to mean that 
the tanks surrounded the tope u k gauche et h droite, 
d*une humide eriufcure" But this seems to be impossible 
and is not in the origiim Our pilgrim saw (or was told) 
Uiui the mountain stream formed a pool or tank in it* 
course, flowed out from this and formed another, and so 
on, making above ten tanks, the stream mil the way between 
tbe tanks being above ground in the daylight The people 
had afterwards furnished these tanks with facings for their 
banks made of curiously carved stone. 

Supposing Ket&s to be the modem representative of 
Sinh&pura we may compare with Yrtan-chuang T s account 
the description which I> Stein gives from personal oh- 
serration of the scenery at Miirli a few miles south-east 
from Ketav—“The bed of the Ketlts brook forma to the 
narrow and very picturesque G-amdhala valley a number 
of small tanks, and-at a bend* where there are two large 
basing stands the hill of Murti From the top of the 
hill I heard distinctly the murmuring of the brook* which 
on leaving the chief tank, forces its way between a number 
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of boulders. Dene groups of trees, such as Hiuen Tsiang 
describes, are reflated in the limpid waters of the tanka, 
which still swarm vith Hah”. D r Stein also saw at KutSU 
“two richly-or name ted stone pillars which wore stated to 
have come from Mu ti” w The sculptures on their capitals 
differ*, he adds, “bit are decidedly in the Jaina style, 
showing seated, nak i male figures with garlands in their 
hands. You will understand that they forcibly re mi tided 
me of Biuen TsUog’s - balustrades of different shapes and 
of strange character”*” The words within inverted commas 
at the end of this parugrn.pl are an incorrect quotation 
from fin motif who puts “halii trades” in italics and within 
bracket? to show that the worl is the gloss which he adds 
to his text There is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the word in the Chinese, 

Our pilgrim continue hii dnripiion md teUi am that beside 
Jthe topo?] was ft Buddhist monutery which had long been nn- 
qeeupiBd.. Kot fur from the t pc* be hji, ni the pises at 
which the founder cf the y W r hit-clothes” sect having come to 
realize in thought the - principlesfor which he had been seeking 
first preached hie system* the pace being now marked by ft 
memorial beside which ft Xtonrlemple had been erected- The 
diftcipkm [of the founder of th White-clothes sect] practise 
ftUeteriUea persevering day and ight without any relaxation, 
The system which their founder preached, Ynan-chnang says, 
was largely taken from the Joctinu of the Buddhist canon. 
He proceeded necordiug to dint ud made rule* of orderly 
iidplini; the great ft. e senior) diciples are Bhikahns and the 
small ones am Called Sramaneras: Heir roles of deportment and 
ritual observances are much like thee of the Buddhist system, 
bnt they leave a little hair on the e*d end they go naked/ or 
if they wear clothes these bare the peculiarity of being wuile. 
By these differences of detail they bire gradually become quite 
distinct (viju from the Buddhists), he images of their “devm 
teacher' 1 they h^vt rentciroed to m^ce like those of Buddha* 
with the difference is to clothing* the hitln^aubiug marks being 
the same. 

Prom u careful study of &I1 Lhis oas^age and the pre¬ 
ceding one about the Sinhapur couitry a ad the obj ects 
of interest which it contained* one feds very much inclined 
to behave that the pilgrim did act vi it the place on this 
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occasion and that he obtained his information about it at 
Takaha&la and elsevhare. What ho tells us about the 
“white robed non-Buddhists, pai-yi-wai-too (g ^ JJJ) is 
very interesting, but i is vague and unsatisfactory. This 
sect was evidently, as has been pointed out by others, the 
Svet&mbaras, a development of primitive Jainism. But 
who was the founder of it who attained spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment and began to preadh hie system in this region? The 
spot had a memorial of the event at the time of Yuan- 
chuang’e visit, or as Juli«n translates—“Aujourdfhui, on 
y voit une inscription". Bit this seems to be more than 
is in the original— chin-yi-fintf-dii §£), which 

perhaps means only “there is now a memorial of the event 
set up". Beside this memorial there had been erected a 
“Deva-Temple" Julien adds—“Lea sectsires qui le frequen* 
tent", but the Chinese has ony cAS-tT* (d£ which means 
“his disciples", that is, the f llowera of the founder or the 
sect. The pilgrim is telling us now of the ^vetambara 
and Digambsra ascetics generally. Severe austerities were 
inculcated and practised by the Jains from their first 
appearance and wherever Hey lived. The constitution, 
doctrines, and outward obser auces of their religion with 
certain exceptions named had according to our pilgrim, 
been appropriated from Bud idem. It in thus plain that 
Yuan-chuang had been taught that Jainism as a system 
was later in origin than Buddhism, and was mainly derived 
from the latter. His remarks on this subject appear very 
extraordinary when we remember that the Nirgrsntha (or 
Jain) sect figures largely in the Buddhist canonical works. 
It was evidently a large and itfluential body in the time 
of Gautama Buddha, who was an avowed opponent of the 
system, and argued strongly against its teaching as to the 
efficacy of bodily austerities. As Yuan-chuang must have 
known, the Jains had their ritual code and their religious 
and philosophic creed and organisation at the time of the 
founder of Bnddhism. 

It should be noticed that our pilgrim does not make 
mention of a Jain establishment at Stnhapur, or of any 
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inhabitants whatever in tie neighbourhood of the tope, 
There were at the place a Buddbist motinstcry without 
Brethren and a Deva-Tem le, but no Jain temple or 
monastery is mentioned, Th s D r Stein’s sculptures from 
Murti "decidedly in the Jaiia style” and thus enabling 
him to find "Hilton Tsiang’s lot ^5-looked for Jain a temple” 
must wait for further develops eata. The KetSs district 
as described ltj D' Stein seems to present some agreement 
with our pilgrim’s Sinhapura in its natural scenery, having 
a stream, a series of tanks, and dense vegetation. But 
this does not amount to much; and as it is apparently the 
only point in which there is any resemblance, ft ft not 
enough for a basis of identification 

Our pilgrim proceed* to relit* thitfrom this (i, e. the Sifth*. 
pais district) b* went heck to Hit norfa canfinei of the TiloiH*- 
iik eonnL-j, crossed the Indus, mi Wiled toudnsut going 
over ■ grot rorky Pan. Hers long wg the Prince Hihuativu 
S» vo U P h*s body to feed a hungry About 14t) paces 

from this wh o etone tops At the spot to which Mtblrattr* 
pitying the wild beast's feeble it»te mm; lere piercing himself 
with a dry bimboo be rsv* hi* Mood to he tJgren, and she 
after taking it ale the Prince; lbs toil arid th vegetoUoQ of the 
■pot bad if red ap}vearance us if blood-dyed. Taveliers ittfrering 
from the wild thorns of the place, whether they ire believers or 
sceptics, are moved to pity. 

This sUiry of the compassionate Prince giviyj his body 
lo save the lives of a starving tigress and bar ubs is told 
with variations in several Buddhist books. Te version 
which Yuan-chuang apparently had before him was that 
given in the "Hsien-yB-ching” which agrees in he main 
with Scbiefner’s translation from the Tibetan. < A cording 
to the story there was once many katpas before t e time 
of Gautama Buddha a-king of u great country the name 
of which is not given. But the name of the kin was 
Mahfiratna (or Maharatha), and he bad three son the 
youngest of whom was called Mah&sattva, This pi uw 
grow up to be good and gentle, and very corn passivate 

i Hsfan-yjj-citing, eh. I; Der Wei*r n. <J. T-, 8. SI; Fn-A-jln- 
ihenf-mu-lsn, c*. I, Cf. End. Lit. p. 347. 
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ta all creatures. It happened that one day he and bn 
brother* were b trolling among the hills when they saw 
near the font of a precipice a tigress with two cabs. The 
tigreee was reduced to a skeleton, and was bo utterly 
famished with hunger that she was about to eat her young 
ones. Prince Mabasattva, seeing this, loft hie brothers, and 
desirous of earing the animal’s life, and the lives or her 
cubs, threw himself down the precipice, and then lay still 
for the tigress to eat him. But she was too weak and 
exhausted to take a bite out of his body. So he pricked 
himself with a sharp thorn and thus drew blood. By 
licking this blood the wild beast gained strength, and then 
she devoured the prince leaving only his hones. When 
bis parents found these, they had them buried, and then 
raised a mound or tope at the grave. This Mah»saUva 
was the Buddha in one of his numerous preparatory stages 
of existence as a Boddhieattfa. 

Other versions of the stony give the number of the 
tigress 1 cubs as seven, the number in the Life. This 
jatakn, sometimes called the Vjaghn (or Tigress) Jltaka, 
is not in the Pfili colieetion, but the story is in Hardy's 
“Manual of Buddhism" where the Ptua is a brahmin 
named Brahma and lives near Daliddi, a village not for 
from the rock Munda (otherwise called EwJtn) 1 In one 
version the Pubs is the prince Chandanamati son of king 
QaadheSri of Gandhamati (that is, Gandhara); 1 in another 
he is a Prince in the Famih&la country, and in another 
the scene of the self-sacrifice is not localised. The Chinese 
pilgrim of the Song period found the precipice from which 
Mah&aattva threw himself in a mountain to the went of 

The word which yuan*chcang uses in this passage For 
“tigress” is the unusual one tmtd'u §£ or as in D $). 
This word, also written ft (£ pronounced wtt-fu, is the 
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old Central-Chink name for a tiger f and it is also a re- 
cognized term but of very rare occurrence, 1 

To the north of the Bodv-oEering Tape w*« a otooe Atoka 
tope above 300 feet high with very artiiiic ommieataticn and 
shedding a namcdoni light Small topes atid above 1(H) imall 
■brinei encircled the grave; pilgrims a fdieted with aLLmenLs made 
cireumambtdatieir. aad many were cured. To the east of tbii 
tope wit a monaitery with above 100 Brethren; all M&hiyliuiii. 

Wa have thus two topes at this place to commemorate 
the self-sacrifice of the Pm*a to save the life of the tigreaa 
Cunningham has identified one of these* apparently the 
stone one, with the great MAnikjak Tope, and he quotes 
the Chinese pi! grim s' testimony in support of this identi¬ 
fication* 1 Sow Fa-hsien places the scene of the “body- 
offering^ and the site of the memorial tope* at a spot two 
days* journey east from his Takshaiilk, which was seven 
days 5 journey east from his Grandbara; Sung-yan, who does 
not mention any tope, places the scene eight days 1 journey 
south-east from the capital of Udyflua; and Ytian-chu&g 
puts it above 200 li (about 40 miles) south-east from the 
north of the Takshaiila country. For 5ung-yim r s Udyana 
Cunningham substituea Gnodbara, for Yuan'ehuang’s u north 
of Tatah^ila 3 he substitutes “Tarila", and he makes the 
“Indus* of the Records to be a mistake for the “Suhan” 
Elver. Then he finds that the three pilgrims have thus 
exactly described the situation of the great UinikysUa 
Tope, which is about 34 miles south-east from Shah-dheru 
The identification of this tope with either of those men¬ 
tioned here by Tuan-thuang seems to be attended with 
serious difficulties. The large stone tope was built by 
Asoka and the other one (according to tradition) was built 
either by a king of Gandbara contemporary with the 
Boddha or by Asoka, and the MLniky&la tope cannot be 
referred to an earlier period than the first century of oar 
era* The tope near the “grave” or spot iu which Mahfi- 
sattva'a bonea were interred was known as the p 8attn- 
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$arsr& Tope” or more fully as the “Tope of the relies of 
the Bodhisattva hating given up his body to the tigress.” 

It wjs supposed, we are told, to bate been built by the 
Jang of Gandhi™ after he bad heard the pathetic story 
from the Buddhn. 

The Monastery mentioned iu the above passage was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim monk by name Jfc-sfc&wj 
($£ jg). a native of Kao-ch'ang, about the beginning of 
the 6* century A.D. Se found it a large establishment 
frequented by about 5000 Brethren, and the great tope 
was then daily visited by crowds of pilgrims coming to be 
cured of 

Frgm Ihil (i- in* place of tbe mtemttnt of 
bcmrtl the pilgrim proo&eded eutwftrd above 601* to an isolated 
bill- Hera iu ft moxiwtery with »boTe 5SQ0 Brethren all student* 
of the BfcM jia* jyitam, amid liuturitut f^fW™ md with 
peitund streams ind tanka- Beitde the monastery was % top? 
above 000 feet high, which marked t ha pl*c* where the BuddLa 
once converted a wicked Yaktha. and made him give up the 
rating of tmunai food. 

Continuing hii journal our pilgrim trevelkd toath-BSat over 
bitla for above 500 iff, ftnd arrived at the JVu-hi'thih country. 
Tbifl was ft vflfj hilly region above 2000 ft in circuit, with little 
cultivated land; the capital wai leven nr eight U in circuit, but 
there was no ruler and the country was h dependency of Kashmir; 
the people were rough and decdtfui* *ad they were not Bnddhiste- 
About four fi to the aonth-caet of the capita] was an Atoka tope 
above 200 foal high, and it its aide wh a monastery which oon- 
tuned m few Brefchfan all Mahlylniitj, 

The Wurta-^th of this passage, m the T) text of thA 
Life Ru-JanAa, perhaps represents ah oriamnJ \tke I ras 
or Uraksb- The word for '‘over hills" (sftaw fll) is in m *&t 
of the texts, but not to-all CtmHiHghAfa identifier this 
ctRLutry with the * Yarta Reyia of Ptolemy, and with the 
modern district of Rash, in Dhautiiwar, to the west of 
MttsafarftbAd” That i«, Yuan-chuang places the district of 
Uras about lt& south-east front the TaiafaaSill countrj; 
iad Cumitogliam, without any warning or explan ion, 
place$ it above 100 miles to the north east of that conatrjJ 
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M. St Martin, who hid made th« same identification, 
suggests that there is a mistake in oar author's teit which 
■lifjqld hare nmik* *east instead of southeast! But thi* 
latter is the reading of all the texts, and of tho Life, and 
the Fang-ehih. In another passage of the Life, however, 
we find Kashmir placed 60 yojfljaaa distant from Taksha^ 
* north-east direction. 1 There are apparently 
mistakes in the pilgrims account of some of the places 
in this part of his narrative with respect to their relative 
positions; and, on the other hand, the identification a pro¬ 
posed are not to be accepted a$ absolutely correct. A 
later investigator, who also Silently ignores the pilgrim's 
statement of direction, thinks that w tha country oi Uraaa 
corresponded pretty nearly to that of the modem Hazara, 
if we include in that term the whole tract up to the Indus, 
now held by the T&maolis, the Hasaarzais, the Akazai* 
and others”. This writer regards Haripur as corresponding 
to Yuan-chuang’s capital of Ur as, the actual city being 
now represented by Pir-mfimaka, a Mahometan shrine 
dose under the citadel of Kanpur. The identification 
hero proposed, it will be seen* practically agrees with that 
proposed by previous investigators^ 

From u™. the pilgrim g04f on to Dimte r he continued hi* 
journey n>uili-™t *tn?ve 1000 ft over magnum* and ik>cg 
dajigcraofl ptihi and acroei iron bridge* to tho country of Kubmcr. 

Our pilgrim transcribes this name Ka-tse-mi-io ( •& iB. 
mi and the transcription in the T*aug-Shu and T other 
works h Ka*kih-tm (f| % Jfju 


I Julian ToL ui< p. 33 L 
1 Cfh. fi and J alien VoL i, p. 2QR. 
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CHAPTER V1IL 

* fiB U4H m co*r* 

KASHMIR TO RAJAFUR. 

KASHMIR- 

Eo& mi account of the pilgrim’s entry into Kashmir, 
and his arrival at the capital of that country, we are in¬ 
debted to the narrative in the Life* This treatise tells 
m that Yuan-chuang entered Kashmir territory by the 
rocty Pass which formed the western approach to. the 
country. At the outer end of the Pass be waa received 
bj the maternal uncle of the king, who had been sent 
with hordes and convey an ces to escort him to the capital* 
On the w*y thither the pilgtim passed several Buddhist 
monasteries in which ho performed worship; and at one, 
theHushkara J^^vihnra, he spent a night- Dur¬ 

ing the night the Brethren of the monastery bad dreams 
in which they were informed by a deity that their guest 
was a Brother from Ma ha-China who. desirous of learning, 
was travelling in India on a pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred 
places; the Brethren: were also exhorted by the deity to 
rouse themselves to religious exercises in order to earn 
by their proficiency the praise of their illustrious guest 
This waa repeated on each of the few days occupied by 
the pilgrim and his party in reaching the royal Pharma* 
sain which was about a yojana fr^m the capital. At this 
building the king waa waiting to receive the pilgrim and 
conduct him Into the city. His Majesty was attended by 
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his grandee^ and by certain Buddhist monks from the 
capital, and lie had a riiricent retinue of aW'e 1000 men. 
He treated his Chinese visitor with marked ceremonious 
respect, and mounted him on one of his large elephants 
when setting out for the city. On his arrival here the 
pilgrim lodged for one night in the Jayendra ffg| JJP (g 
F£ 3 ^monastery, but next day on the king's invitation he 
took up hi* quarters in the palace. Then His Majesty 
appointed some scores of Brethren with the illuatnous 
Rharfantn Chftng (M)* or PYaJa, at their head to wait 
on his Chinese guest. He also invited Yunn-chuang t* 
read ^nd expound the Scriptures, gave him twenty clerks 
to copy out Mss* and five men to art ns attendants. The 
pilgrim remained here two years and devoted his time to 
the study of certain sutras and iEstras, and to paying 
reverence at sacred vestiges (that is, places held in rove* 
rence by Buddhists). 

Neither the Records nor the Life gives the name of the 
king of Kashmir who so hospitably entertained our pilgrim. 
It was, apparently* the same king who about this time, 
as we learn ou Lching?* authority, received another Chinese 
pilgrim, by name SHan-hui jf), and entertained him 
as a guest in the palace for about a year, when some 
unpleasantness arose which caused Sttao-hui to leave and 
continue his wanderings. 1 

Coming hack to the text of the Records we find a 
Chinese editorial note added to ihe won! Kashmir telling 
u- that Ki{-Ka)-p-m fjj g) was an old and incorrect 
name for the country. But in many Chinese treatises 
Ka-pin is a geographical term of vague and varying 
extension, and not the designation of a particular country. 
It is applied in different works to KapiSt Nagar T Gandhnra, 
UdyrUiiA, and Kashmir. The region first called Kapin was 
once occupied by the Sakas (^) R a great nomad people 
who spread themselves over vast regions to the north-west 
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from what k now the district of Kashgar. 1 Afterwards 
applied less vaguely Kapin was the name of. a country 
south of the Tsmng-Liog and subject to the Great Yue-ti 
(Get®), and it is said to have been a synonym for the 
T*w ffl) of the Sni period. 1 But by several Chinese 
writers* and translators of Buddhist books into Chinese, 
both before and after our pilgrim^ time, the word Kapin 
is used to designate the country which he and others call 
Kashmir, Thus for the “charming KAAmir-city" of the 
Dtvj&vad&na the Chinese translation has simply Kapin, 
Then we read of the rishi Revata, who lived on a mountain 
in Kapin, being converted by the Buddha, and building a 
tope (or chaitya) for the Buddha’s hair- and nail-relics* 
This Revata is “Raivataka, a bbihshu of Saila Viimra at 
Kafimir" and the “6aila vihara" waa the Cliff (ig £)- 
Monastery not far from the old capital of Kashmir** But 
by Chinese writers generally Kapin seems to have been 
always loosely applied; and even down to the Tang period 
the word was used by them to designate a region which 
did not correspond to that afterwards known to them as 
Kashmir, Thus in the Ssi-yU^diih ¥ a Bud dbla deal treatise 
of the Sui period. Kapin is evidently the Kapia of other 
works, the country of Buddha’s skull-hone and uf the 
Chinese Monastery. Even the Tang-Shu treats Kashmir 
lud Kapin as names of two countries, and gives descriptive 
particulars about each. In other works of the Tang 
period we find Kapin apparently used to denote the Nagar 
and Rap is of earlier writings. 

The word Kashmir is transcribed in Chinese in several 
ways giving slight differences as Kasmir and Kashmir, 
and it is explained as meaning * Who goes in?^. It is 
said to have arisen at the time when MadhyfinlLka induced 
the dragon to tarn the lake into dry land in the manner 
to be presently described. When the people saw the arhat 


* Ban-5 bn, eA. 96, T, L 
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sitting; where water tad been a moment before, they were 
ttiraid to venture to him, and kept exclaiming to each 
other—JFfto goes in? 1 This etymology, which reminds 
ooe of Dean Swift, is curious hut not satisfactory* Butaouf 
suggested that Kasmir might be for K^yapa-mir, and 
one variety of the Chinese transcriptions is Ku-ye (that 
is Ka-sa often used for Efisyapa)-«if-io (ife H S JD 
K&iyapa-milf, but these characters may simply be for 
Ka&mir* 

'Hie pilgrim givee & short general description of Kashmir in 
hu usual manner. It tu, he statu, above 7000 ft (HOD mile*) 
in circuit, surrounded by high steep mounltiinfl; over which were 
narrow difficult Faisea and the country had always been im¬ 
pregnable. The capital, which had a Urge river on it* west 
Bide, wu 11 or 13 ft from north to south and four or hve ft 
from o*it to treat, The district was a good agriculture! one 
and produced abundant fruits and flow m ; it yielded alio facnei 
of the dragon stock, saffron, lenses, and madid ul plants. The 
climate was very cold in usioq with much mow and litUe wind- 
The people wore serge and cotton (pai-fcAfe thry were volatile 
and timid, being protected by a dragon ihey crowed over their 
neighbours; they were good-looking hat deceitful5 they ware 
fond of learning and had a faith which embraced orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy (that it, Buddhism and other religions). The Buddhist 
hlonaBterici were above 100 in number, and there ware above 
6000 Buddhist Brethren; and there were four Aioka topes each 
containing above a pint (sM ng) of the bodily relics of the Buddha, 

The circuit which our pilgrim here assign? to the country 
of Kashmir is about 3000 U above that given to it bj 
Ma Tuau-lin end other authorities, and It is evidently 
much too great. The rocky Pass {lit M stone gate”), by 
which the pilgrim entered the country, was evidently the 
western Pass which terminates near the |own of Barft- 
mufa (\ arahdmula). This is Atbemni'a 11 ratine whence 
the river Jaiiam cornea; at the other end of this ravine 
is the watch station DvJtz* on both aides of the river 
Jad&iu. Thence, leering the ravine, you enter the plain, 
and reach in two more days Addisth&n, the capital of 
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Kashmir, passing on the ro&d the Tillage of Ushk&tB. 
which lies os both sides of the valley, in the same manner 
flj Baramula", > In the text of the Life the Prince is 
represented as meeting the pilgrim at the outer end of 
the Pass, but as be had horses and carnages with bits, 
we must understand him as waiting for the pilgrim at the 
Dv&r at the inner on<l of the Pass. In the T L ang-Shu 
the name of the capital of Kashmir is given ns Jft-Ia-wu* 
lo-pu-h fffi jg fyi M -ft SO ^at is Baramula- (Or Vaihha* 
tnulaj'pura. Other authorities give P'iJo'tta (l* iS 0|;) 
that is Bbirath, or ShatHJiim (£ j£) meaning “of good 
solidity" as names for the capital in previous periods.? 
Our pilgrim represents the capital as having a large river 
on its wrest side, and the T*ang*Sbu tells us that this was 
the 3/i-fln‘»i-fo (M mm ^) or, perhaps, Mesaaiiu.. 

Among the products of Kashmir specified by the pilgrim 
in this passage is an mlicle the name of which here as 
in other passages k given by me as “saffron*. The ori¬ 
ginal for this is TtA-chm-lmmg (H5 ^ §) which Julian 
and others always render by Ourcumu or tumortt. But 
this no doubtedly is not the meaning of the term here and 
in other passages of the Records and Life* The word 
Jhiantf means "incense" or “perfume”* and YuJi-thin, 
pronounced like Guh-kum H evidently represents a foreign 
word* In Sanskrit one name for saffron is Kuiikunm, and 
Tuh-chin in its old pronunciation is to be regarded as a 
transcription of this word, or of a provincial variation of 
it like the Tibetan Gnrkttm. That Yuh-chinhsiang k 
■"saffron” is seen also by comparing the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of a Sanskrit passage which tella of 
Madhy&atika’a proceedings in Kashmir, The valuable 
plant which this arh&t carries off from the Gaudhamldana 
Mountain, and introduces into Kashmir* is called saffron 

t Alharuni Vol ip p 9&7. So Baron Bugtl leavixtg thi# “Indian 
Pwdi ** 11 h puMd through a rocV which together with the rivar 
form* a itrong barrier 11 - Trifd* in Kashmir mud the Pujib p. ITS 
(tr, Jmnriiju 
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iq the Tibetan rendering, and FtcA<hirt in the Chinese 
vers ion .* * The saffron plant, Crocus saiivus, has been 
greatly cultivated in this country from o very early period. 
Its dowers were long ago used to adorn the necks of 
oaen at the autumn festival in the country, and they were 
boiled id aromatic spirits to make a perfume. 3 This, or 
some preparation of the flowers, was largely used m 
northern countries in the service of worship offered before 
linages in Buddhist temples. The flowers of the saffron 
plant are still largely used in decoctions, both as a con¬ 
diment and as a pigment, by many of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir, 3 But the/ei($f )*yuh~chm or purple saffron was 
forbidden as a dye-materia) to the Buddhist Brethren. 
It seems very likely that the term Yuh-chin-halang is 
sometimes used in a loose manner and applied to turmeric, 
just as the name ^Saffron", we learn, is often given to 
turmeric and s&ffflower, 1 

The word for a lenses'" in Yuan-chuung 3 ® description in 
the passage under consideration is huo-rhu If), lit 
“fire pearls' 1 , and this is rendered by Julian ^lentiUos do 
Terrel. The pilgrim was here apparently translating the 
Sanskrit word dofataegtida which means fire-stout, burning 
and is a name for ciystal lenses. These “fire pearls" 
are described as being like crystal egg3, and one of the 
tortures of tho Hungry Ghosts is that for them the drops 
of rain turn into ^fira pearls 1 ^ 

The reader will observe that our pilgrim, in hia enume¬ 
ration of some of the chief products of'Kashmir* has not 
a word about its grapes and wine. Yet the country was 
celebrated for its grapes and it was long the only place 


1 Her. ’ViiL TWibib, dL 40; Tir* S, 12; A-ju-wAog-chusi^ 4 

Sea Dr BrtUchflejdtr in Ch. N-otfi# md Qatriu, Vol, ill, p. 56 md 
iv B p. 97. 

s Abkii-tS^fibp ck, 12; Fa--vuanMsfou■ lie, cJL 3ti- 
1 On the «£jron cl KitWir f« L*wrwHseV ta VfcU*} oS^n^km^r" 
p. 342. 

* Gknafj Tanssi ft. r Sifron 
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in HI tie parts about India in which, wine was made from 
the juice of the grape* * 

With reference bo the state of Buddhism it is remarkable 
that our pilgrim gives the number of Buddhist establish¬ 
ments id this country" as only 100i while Wu-kUmg, who 
lived in it for some time above a century later, gives the 
□umber at bis time as 300. 1 

Kashmir is one of the most important and most famous 
lauds in the bistort of the spread and development of 
Buddbiem^ Id the literature of this religion we find 
frequent reference to the capita], and the country generally* 
in terms of praise and admiration. The pious, learned, 
and eloquent Brethren of the region seem to have had a 
great reputation even at the time of king A so La, who is 
represented as calling on the disciples of Buddha dwelling 
in the ^charming city ofKaihair” to come to his Council 1 
When the Buddha and the Yaksha VajrapfiTii-- not Anand* 
as Ynan-chmug relates—were returning through the air 
from the conquest and conversion of the Dragon of tidy An a, 
as they were over the green vales of Kashmir Buddha 
drew YajrapSni’s attention to them.s Into these, the 
Buddha predicted, after my pari-uirvApa an arhat named 
Madirpntika will introduce my religion, and the country 
will become distinguished- as a home of the Brethren 
devoted to absorbed meditation (Saroadhi) and prolonged 
contemplation (Yipassana). In another boot the Buddha 
is represented as having prophesied that Kashmir would 
become rich and prosperous as tJttarEVai, that Buddhism 
would flourish in it, the number of the disciples being 
beyond counting, and that it would become like the Tusbita 
Paradise, 4 The Country, he said, would be like Jndr&’s 
Pleasure-garden, or the Anavatapta Like district, and it 
would he a real - great Buddhist Congregation.” 

The pilgrim prowedi with his narrative and relates the story 

1 flhiWi-chiag; J. A. 1 ffl& t p. 341 f; 

* Ts*-a- ban -eb mg, dL 23 \ Dfryiv* p, BM, 

J Sir. Vita. Tso-ibib, ch. 9, 

* Litn-hua-misn cbingp cA £ (Beu. tfo. 46fi). 
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of Madhy&ntika 1 * to-ming. According to the u&vira retards* be 
Kashmir iu origin slly * dragon ■ Eske. When the Buddha 
haring subdued tbe wicked dragon of Udykni, had arn^d above 
Kashmir on hi* w»y through the air to Central India he mid 
to Anandt— * After my decEfijo Madhynntiki, an arba^ will in 
thii phffl Mtabiiih a country, nettle people, and prnpagmta 
Budd bum ,h + I n the 60 *^ year after Buddha's decease, the pilgrim 
continues, AcaxkU’h disciple the sjrhst Madhyantaka, perfect in 
spiritual aiiainmenis having heard of Buddha** prediction vu 
delighted. He Accordingly came hilhsr and took hi* neat in a 
wood at a great mountain,. Here ha made miraculous exhibition* 
and the dragon seeing these uktd the arhat what he wanted. 
"1 want you to grunt ims room for my kn«a in ibe lake", was 
the reply, i. e. I want to bare u much dry land in the lake at 
will euabta me to til croaa-legged. The dragon thereupon pro¬ 
ceeded to grant the arhaVi request by withdrawing water from 
the Ifeket but Mudbyiniika by the exercise of bia m^ruturtl 
power* enlarged bis body until the dragon hid drawn off aJ] tbe 
water of the lake. Then the dragon was accommodated In a 
lake IQ the north-west of tbe old mtt and hsa relations and 
dependentj went to Jit* in a small one. The dragon now begged 
Mudhyintik* to remain permanently and receive due serrice, 
but the irha,t replied that this was impossible ai the time was 
near for bii pari-nirvkha. At thu dragon 1 ! reqceil however, 
SCadhykzitika consented that bit 600 arhan should remain in 
Kashmir as long as Buddhism listed in the country r tbe Land in 
become again a lake when Buddhism Ceased to exist. Madbyan- 
tikft now by his miraculous powers built 600 raGnasLeriee, and 
;cfterwardi he bought foreign slate* to serve the Brethren. 
Borne time after hj« decease these inferiors became rulers of the 
country; hut neighbouring states despising them as a Jew-born 
breed would not bnve intercourse with them, and called them 
Kritai or “the Bought' 1 . 

This account of Madhvsntika does not quite enree with 
any of the older accounts in Budd:hint books. These, 

however, present some interesting and important points of 
difference among themselves. Tuan-ckuang’n narrative 
follows the version which is to be found with slight 
variations of detail in the “A-yU-wang-choan" version of 
the Asokavadfina, the Sarvata Vinava, and in the Tibetan 
texts translated bj Schiefrtev and ftockbili. 1 In these 

I A-rti'Wimg-chuu, tL 4 ; Smr. Tin. Tn^ttih, eJL 40 ; Tir, L e.i 
Bock bill Life p, 166 ff. 
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Madhysntika is a disciple of Anaoda, converted and 
ordained in the last moments of Ananda'a life; be is a 
master of 600 disciples, and comes with these from the 
Himavat to the place where A nan da is about to pass 
awuj; on a magic isle in the Ganges A nan da ordains the 
master and his disciples and all immediate!? 1 attain arhat- 
ahip; thej want to pass away before Anauda, bat ho gives 
the master Buddha’s commission for him to go and teach 
Buddhism in Kashmir, and the commission is accepted. 
The name given to the master, and also apparently to 
liis disciples, is explained as meaning Mid-water fi|s TjtJ, 
as if Madhyan-taka (for udaka), because they were ordained 
and perfected on an island fh the Ganges; it is also 
explained by Mid-day {■{■ Q) as if Madhyan-dina. because 
the ordination took place at mid-day. But according to 
the “Sfum-ciuen-la-vibbasha”, Buddhaghosha, the “Dipa- 
vainaa' r , and the “MahUvans* *”, Maddhyfintika, called 
Majjhantiko the thera, lived in the time of Moggala-putta 
Tiasa, and was sent by that head of the church from 
Pataliputra to Kashmir and Gaud Lira.' Then there is 
a Kashmir Anhidbarma treatise in which we have a 
dragon called “Fearless" in the country. This dragon 
plagues’ the 600 arhats in their monasteries; the arhats 
have no magic powerful enough to drive the dragon away; 
a foreign Brother comes who has no skill in magic and 
no supernatural powers whatever; by the power of a pur* 
strict life (glia) he, using only a polite request, rids the 
country of the dragon.* In the Pali versions of Madhysn- 
tika’a story the name of the dragon is AravSia, the A-lth 
jrti-h* of the Chinese translation; in the Sarvata Vi nay a 
it is Hu litng, the Hulunta of BockhilL This dragon 
was a wicked spiteful creature sending floods to ruin 
crops, according to the Pali accounts, and he is perhaps 
the original of the Udyana dragon. 


1 . 


i SbAo-djira-la.vib. ok S; Vimj*, VoL hi, p, at6; Dip VUI 
4; M*Jl dL XU* 

* Abhi-U-vib, dt 44 . 
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Oar pilgtim nest girEit i briaF iccsunt of the isttlemeat of 

BOO arhftta from India in Kashmir an eroat which be M&ign* 
to the hundredth yeur niter Buddha* dsccue ia the reign of 
Aioka km^f or Magadbft. Thil great and powerful ■orewtgti 
wm * firm loiterer in BuiMhiim, wo fcra laid, arid eburitabta to 
aJl creatures, There were [at bie capital] &00 arbati usd SOD 
ordinary Ruddhiit mcmt*, all of whom were treated by the king 
with equal reverence aod attention- Amotig the ordinary- Brethren 
was DD« M abide va. a man of great homing and winicm, ■ 
subtle investigator of name and reality who put hit calraontiutej 
thought* into a treatise which taught hercty. Ail thi* man i 
acquaintances followed his heretical reasoning!, The king follow¬ 
ing hit personal inclinations and taking th& part of those whom 
ha liked, unnble to distinguish the arhnt from the common monk, 
summoned all to the Ganges with the intention of causing them 
all to be drowned. But the arlaata- finding their lives in danger, 
used their lupfimatuni power*, and flew through- the air to 
1i f ihr * 11 r where thev settled on -he hills and in the valpA. Wh^n 
the Song l^nruBd Lb it he be cam a ditireaied, went to Kashmir to 
apologize to the srhsls, nod to b 6(r them to return. They, 
however, itedfutly refund to go back, *0 tlia king built WO 
monasteries for thern, and gave Up all Kashmir far the benefit 
of the Bnddbiat church. 

This b Yuao-tihuAug's short and condensed abstract* 
which cemnnt be properly'understood without some know¬ 
ledge of Muiiudev&'s career as this is related in tbo 
41 Abhidbama - m aha ■ vi bh Tisha -1 un Tr 1 and o ther t feat is ss. 
According to the Abhidharma work, Mahudera was the 
eon of a brahmin merchant of Mai bur A While still a 
very young mail ho took udvautago of his father's pro¬ 
longed absence from home on business and formed an 
incestuous connexion with bis mother- When his father 
returned Mahideva murdered him, and soon afterwards 
he fled with his mother. Finding that a Buddhist arhit 
had an inconvenient knowledge of hia guilty hi* ha 
promptly killed the arhaL Then Ending that hia mother 
was not true to him he murdered her also- By tbna 
taking the Uvea of his parents and an arh&t he had com¬ 
mitted three unpardonable offences; in the technical 


i OL W. 
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language of Buddhism he had “made three immediate 
karmas” (jg .£ |jt fjj] three flnautarya kannas. Stung 
by conscience, and haunted by fear, he now skulked from 
place to place .until ho reached P&tuliputra, Here ha 
resolved to enter religion, and he easily persuaded a monk 
of the Kukut&rajna vihara to have him ordained. He 
now devoted all his energies and abilities to his new 
profession and, having seal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establishment, and the leader of a 
large party iti the church at pH-laliputra. His intellectual 
abilities were much above those of the ordinary brethren, 
but his orthodoxy was doubtful, and his moral character 
was not above suspicion. M&bldeva claimed to bare 
attained arhatship, and he explained away circumstances 
which seemed to be destructive of his claim. In answer 
to queries from younger brethren he enunciated five dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discussion, and at length to 
open dissension. These tenets were, f 1> An arhal may 
commit a sin under unconscious temptation, (2) One may 
be jui arbat and not know it, (3) An arbat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arhatahip without the aid of a teacher, (5) The “noble 
ways" may begin by a shout, that Is. one meditating 
seriously on religion may make such an exclamation as 
“How aadr and by so doing attain progress towards per¬ 
fection. These five propositions Mahadevp declared to he 
Buddha’s teaching, hut the senior Brethren declared th em 
to be Mahadera’s invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teaching. There were at the time four “sets" or “parties" 
of Buddhists at Pfitalipntra, and these had bitter contra- 
rersii* about the five propositions- When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mahftdeva's suggestion, called an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king being a friend and patron ofMatift- 
dara. Whan the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of senior Brethren, wbo were arfaats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church. The superior Brethren argued and voted rgai*wt 
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the five propositions, but they ’were far outnumbered by 
the inferior members who were all friends of Mahftdcva, 
When the diiousaion and Toting were over the wrangling 
still continued* and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adrift on the Ganges; 
by this means bo thought it wo aid be shewn who were 
arhals and who wore not But at the critical moment 
500 arbats rose in the sir, aid Boated away to Kashmir, 
Here they dispersed* and settled in lonely places among 
the rales and mountains. When the king heard what had 
Occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital,, hut they sJl refused to 
leave. Hereupon he caused 500 monasteries to be built 
for them,, and gave the country to the Buddhist church- 
These 500 arhats introduced and propagated the frthavira. 
school in Kashmir, and the majority of Inferior brethren 
at Putatiputva began the M&b&$an§hika school. 

It will be noticed that In this account we have neither 
the name of the king nor the date of the schism. But 
in the u I-pu-tsitng-lun ,T ami the “Shi-pa-pu-lun* the king 
is Asoka, and the time above 100 years after Buddha’s 
decease. Additional information on the subject will bo 
found in Wassiljew’a “Bnddhismcs™ and in Schiefner’u 
'‘Taranfrtha’ 5 . i In the w 5han-cbien-ltl-vibhasha rt and in the 
passages of the Pali works referred to in connection with 
Mad by &d Lika we find mention of a Mahiideva at Pa|aii- 
putra. 1 But tins man lived apparently a good and pious 
life* and he wna sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country. He preached (or composedj the u De?&- 
dut&-sutra Tr that is the Deva-mestifinger eutrA, in Chinese 
Tien-Ahi-ching g-} ( and he seems to have been 

successful in propagating Buddhism. This may be the 
Mah&deva of the northern treatises, the popular and in¬ 
fluential abboLt of Plfaliputn, But the Utter dies, and 


i Wu. Bud. S. 02; Ttr- S 51 uw! 29®; Rhy* Btiidj in J. R A.& 

ISB2, p. 9. 

1 Shia-cbLeU'lu-Tib, ek Yimym VaL iii* p. 314 
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is cremated with peculiar circumstsmeea at the capital p 
and there is na mention of his mission to Andhra. On 
the other band it seems possible that the Brethren, sent 
away in different directions as apostles, were men who 
had'taken prominent parts in the controversies which had 
arisen among the Buddhists of PJLtaJiputra All accounts 
seem to agree in representing their Mahldcra as a man 
of unusual abilities and learning; and the story of his 
great crimes as a layman* and his unscmpulous ambition 
as an abbots related in the Abhid Imran tren-ises are 
probably the malicious inventions of enemies. 

Opr pilgriu. next proceeds to relit? tbs circumstances con¬ 
nected with the great €oanci| summoned by Eanisiikn Tins 
king of Gandhisrn* YuMl'ChnaEg tells ui, in the four hnndntdlh 
year After ihe decease nf Iluddbs* was m gnat and powerful 
aovereign whose sway extended to many people*. Jn bis leiinro 
hourv be bind Led the Buddhist •rrjpturt**, huvia” u monk every 
day in tbr pakco to give him imtiKtiQU. But ^ iha Jbttktn 
Uagbt him different and contradictory interpretations, owing tn 
conflicting tenets of acctanaoi, the king felt into a state of 
bdplosa uncertainty. Then the Venerable Pirsvn explained to 
Hu Majesty that in the long lapse of time since Buddha kft 
lbii world disciples of school* and mmler* with various tbeorica 
had arisen, oil holding personal views and all in cunfiicL. On 
hearing this the ki&g *« greatly moved p and expressed to Fdfav* 
bis desire to restore Euddljiim to rmiufrdH, and to have the 
Tripifoka explained according to the tenets of the various 
schools- Farive gave his cordial approval of the fluggtstion n 
and the king IbercapQU issued icmmonaet to the holy and wiM 
Brnthrvn iu all bis realm, Tt«e came in crowd* from all 
l^iuiTten to Gandbirn, where they were entertained for ■*Vct 
days. They were far tod numerous, however* U* make a 
working Council, so the king had recourse U> a prOccdt of 
ifkctiom First all had to go away who had not cntured the 
saintly etrwi - bod not attained one to the four degree* of per- 
faction, Tbeo of those who remained all who warn achate wen 
selected and the rest dismissed; of the orbits again these who 
bad the “three-fold intelligence 11 and the “six-fold penetration 11 
were retained; and these wtn farther thinned out by dtssimibg 
all of them who were not thoroughly verted Ln the Tripitaka 
and with Jruratd In the *FIyb Scianou 11 . By [Lit protest the 
number of arUsti for the Council Was reduced tu 4UU^ 

Yuau-oiiu^ng gow on to tell that lb* king proposed Gandhim 
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u the place of meeting for the Council, but Hhillhii place tu 
objected %o On account of ita And dampne?*. Then Rijn- 

gafca wa* proposed i but FArtva And others objected that thero 
were too many adherent* of other sect* then, ud at but it 
vu decided to hold the Coo net] in K**hjs>ir> So the kiug and 
the arbats came to hii country, and hen the king buiU a 
monutery for the Brethren. 

When the teat* of the Tripitflk* were Collected for the miking 
of expository Commentaries on them, the Yftcermbtc Yaiumitrm 
wjii outside the door in monk 1 * costume. The other Brethren 
would not admit him because he mi itill in the bond* of the 
world, not in arkifc In reply to hie claim to cteliberaic, ihu 
othen told him to go my ud come to join them when ho 
had attained arbatship. Vaiuvnitra Mid he did not valno thii 
attainment a apittie— he wai aiming at Buddhabood and he 
would not have any petty condition (“go in a imal! paili hf )i still 
lie could become an arhat before a silk ball which he throw in. 
the air fall to the ground,, When ha Ihr^w the ball the Dora* 
aaid to him 10 as to be beurd hy all—-Will yon whu are to 
become Buddha and lake the place of Eaitroya, honoured in the 
three world* and the stay of all creature*—wUJ you here realise 
this petty fruit? The Dcvm kepi the ball, and the arbal* made 
apologiei to Yasumitra and invited him to become their PtwdtM t 
accepting hit decision! on all disputed point*. 

Thi* Council Yuan-chuang continues, composed 100 000 stanza* 
of Upadesa %iatn* explanatory ol the canonical rtltme, 100000 
stanzas of Yinaya-vihbA*hA-iutru explanatory ol the Vi cay a, 
and IW 0CHI stactM of Ahhsdharmi^ibhisha riiitrs* explanatory 
of the Abhidhantifci For this exposition of the Tripilnka all 
learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined; the 
general seme and the ter» language [of the Buddhist scripture*] 
were igain made clear and diiticct And the learn tog wu widely 
diffused for the safe guiding of dbriptet* Kiag Kaoiihkn bad 
the treatEiii*, whtm finished, written out on topper . plate*, and 
enclosed these in *tou* boxea which he deposited in a tup* 
made fur th# purpose. He then ordered the Yakibai to k**p 
and guard the text*, and not allow any to bo taken out of the 
country by hemic*? tbo*e who wiibed to study them could do 
so in the country. When leaving to return to h« own country 
Kauishka renewed Atoka 1 * gift of all Kashmir to the Enddhist 
church. 

This accQont of kin g Council And iti work 

ia very i&tersitiiig, but it requires to be supplemented by 
sopie notes ajad typlansdiQtis* There are also some 
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statements of the author which, ip the abstract here given, 
are different from the versions giTOn in Jnlien*! full trans¬ 
lation- Thu* Yuan-chuang: represents the king as sum¬ 
moning the arhafcs to make vibha#ha4un t that is, djeouseinns 
on, or expositions of, the Canonical works. JuUen, however* 
makes the author state that the king u voulut composer 
(un traits intitulfe) Yibk&ahn c&stra". Here the words 
which I hare put in brackets are an addition by the 
translator and do injury to the text. Again, when ail 
was ready for the Council to proceed to work, the Vener¬ 
able Yasumitra* Yuan-chuting tells ns, hu-\oai-7ia-yi 
VM £;) which Julien translates u se teaait on dehors de 
do )a pone ei raccommodfut son vetement”. But the 
words mean simply “was outside in monk's costume”. The 
term na (sometimes written is of very frequent use 

in this sense of “bhikshu’s clothing*** Thus the monk's 
complete dress is called “the live na-yi of the cemeteries 11 , 
and we read of a Brother na~£frfeft4so* “sitting meditating 
in monk's dress; it was one of the rules of Demdatta’a 
fraternity that the member* should for life “don na-yt" 
The expression in our text is used to indicate that Vnsu- 
mitra was an ordinary bhikshu* not an arhaU 1 

The story which fellows about the attempt to exclude 
■Vesumitra from the deliberations of the Council, because 
he was only an ordinary bhikshu, h a feeble imitation of 
the story about Ananda at tho First OounciL In our 
text Yuan-chuang, going according to Mahayanist tradi¬ 
tion s. identifies the Vasumitra of Kanishka’s time with 
Buddha.** disciple of the same name. The latter, as the 
Buddha is represented telling hie audience, had in a far 
past existence been a monkey; as such ho acquired a 
knowledge of and faith in Buddhism, and be received the 
prediction that in a future birth he would become Buddha; 
in the time of Gautama Buddha he had been horn as a 
human creature and in due course of time had become a 


1 Vuu mit rm- ■■Q-chi -Jun , cA. U 'No. 1389); Eio-i4ng-cbllfta P dt 8; 
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disc ip': ft and risen to great eminence* * But something 
remained over from his sinaious life which led him to play 
and gambol occasionally, and so give cause of offence. 
Buddha, however, explained the circumstances and stated 
that ViLbUmitra was so take the place of Maitreya. and 
finally succeed the latter els Buddha with the name Shih- 
tzu-yive (or merely Shjh-trh)-Ju4ai. that is. Lion-moon (or 
Lion) Tatliagata- 1 Thus the Vasumitra of Yuaug-thuang 1 * 
story having the rank of a Bodhisuttva (being a “Pnua- 
bhikshu as he is called) was above die degree of what 
according to MaLay&nist teaching, ami hence his refusal 
in the story to acquire the Spotty fruit". It wag probably 
a survival of simious propensities which made him play 
with the ball of silk in the very solemn circumstances 
here related. The story here told about Vasumitra is 
very like one given in an old Mabftyam snstra about this 
phisa. But hi the latter treatise it is a stone which .ho 
throws in the air; the stone is caught and held by devas 
who tell Yasumitra that he is to seek bod hi, that they 
we to obtain emancipation through him, and that after 
twenty knlpas he will become Buddha. 1 

Vasumitra, here as in other places translated Shih-yfl 
c**> is a name common to several illustrious Buddhists 
in the early periods of the church- The personal disciple 
of the Buddha already mentioned who is destined to be- 
come Buddha may perhaps be the sihavira with this name 
who ia placed by one authority next so succession to 
Upagupta.3 Then we have the tf;Mra-Msster ViUMitn, 
mentioned in the Records, who composed the ^Abhidbarma 
prakaraya^pada-Aastra” already noticed, and the ^Abbi- 
dharma^dbaiukajapadar&ffi^tra''^ 1 It was probably also this 
author who composed the 51 to which Dhar- 

mstrata supplied a short expository commentary. This ia 

■ FeH^BO-thUt-tii-yne-Fo^pea-ihena-ehing [S&, 4 M)J T*uU’V*ju- 
mslra-F'nrt^«>-ciii-liiis + P™f*ct (Xo. 1 SftJ.L 

I Wsi-jib'Ua-BaaHUamg (No. ltfSS)- 
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apparently not the Bodhmttva Yasumitru to whom is 
ascribed the authorship of the “Arya Vasumitra-Bodhi- 
S ;i ttv a * * san git i - j&str a" 11 Tb a ^ A Hid h arina - mahu rib hashit- 
Sailra” is also said to have been the work of the 500 
arhnU of KaniHkas Council with Vasumitr* at their 
head. But there is nothing either in tills treatise or the 
Saiigiti-kistra to show that these works were written at 
the time of Kaniskka, uor is there anything in either to 
show that it was wholly or in part the work of Yasumitra, 
It is only in one text out of four that the Sangiti-ilstra 
appears with Ary* Vasumilra on the title-page as author. 
These two treatises contain references to Vusumitra and 
quotations from him, and the “Vibhnshi* work mentions 
him as one of the “Four Great Lim-shi of the SurTiisti- 
vrtdin School”, He was noted among the learned and 
ingenious Doctors of this School for his theory about the 
threefold division of time and states of existence. Ho 
held that the Vast, Present, and Future are all realities 
and that they differ as to their mri f{J) “locations”, or 
-Conditions” as M' Rockhill renders the corresponding 
Tibetan term. Then there is also the Vasumitra who 
composed the important treatises “Chih-pu-yi-luiC and 
•Yi-pu-tsung-ltin’'. 5 Moreover there ia the Vasumitra who 
furnished a commentary to Vasitbandhu's celebrated “Abhi- 
dharioa-kuLtu-aastTa”, bat of him little or nothing seems 
to he known. 1 The Vamumitra who is given as the seventh 
Patriarch in the suocesaiou from Kasyapa, and who ia 
supposed to hare lived in the fi 1il century B. C-, need not 
be further mentioned,* 

The unfriendly feeling exhibited by the 499 urhats of 
Kanishka’a Council in our pilgrim's narrative towards 
VaSiimitra reminds us, as has been stated, of Aiiu&da. 
aud the First Conned- But the old Mahay uaa Ejlstra to 


i Ste TinitEbitn4 11 o l, CH Tur. 8, 67ff. 
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which reference haa been made tells us of an envious 
opposition to Vaensiilm on the pari of certain junior 
Brethren, and the hostility is not represented as con¬ 
nected with the Council In both accounts, however, the 
genius and learning of Yasuiaitra are indispensable, and 
he over comes the enmity* and gat ns the admiration of 
the Brethren, 

The pilgrim tells us that when Vasumitra was admitted 
the Council being duly constituted proceeded to Its work 
which was, not to revise or rearrange the canonical 
treatises, but to furnish these with com men tones ami 
discussions. Taking the sutras first the arhats composed 
100000 stanzas of upade4'& or explanatory com men Is on 
these* Julien makes the author say they composed *le 
trait e Oupadc^a cflstra". and here again the addition of 
*ie traite” spoib the meaning. Although there are upa- 
da£as to several individual sutras, or to a class of sutras, 
there does not seem to have ever been a general upadesa- 
ifistru for all the satn-piUk*- 

This word upfid&a seems to have puzzled some of the 
early translators from Sanskrit into Chinese, and some 
of them apparently did not understand its mean log and 
derivation. One curious explanation of it is that it is 
“oral instruction to leave lust and cultivate goodness"J 
As the designation of a class of canonical treatises it is 
translated by Lun-i (ft j|) or Discussion- The term was 
technically used to denote a treatise made by a bhikshu, 
and explanatory of the teachings of a canonical sutra, 
and the work itself might become a recognized sutvm* It 
w as then called a 8uua-upade4a to distinguish it from the 
primitive QpadeSa-sutras* and it was also called a Mnho~ 
pado£&, or Great TJpade&a* An essential requisite of such 
a work was that it* teachings should be perfectly in ac¬ 
cordance with those of the accepted canoe. An upade&a 
presented for approval, and rejected on account of its 
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heterodoxy H called a Karopadeia.’ The Council composed 
also 100000 stanzas explaining the V iuaya— “V inaya- 
Tibhaaha*lun” There is an extant treatise entitled “Sar- 
Tata (or 'Sarv&stivftdiu)-vinay a-vibbashft" which may liave 
been regarded as tbe wort of the Council Unfortunately 
there is only a Chinese Tension of this work which is in 
pine chita*, of unknown date, and imperfect. The original, 
however, was evidently composed at a time bng after the 
Buddha, in a country outside of India, and for the use 
of foreigner*, There is nothing in the wort, however, to 
shew* that it was the wort of Kanishka’s Council. * 1 * * 

According to our pilgrim this Council further ®ad® 
100000 of exposition or discussion of the Ahhi- 

dharma— Abhidhanna-vibhajiha-lun. There are several 

rihhftahi treatises in this section of the canon* and it 
would seem that there are others which have disappeared. 
In tbe existing collections of Buddhist books in China 
we find a treatise known by its short name “VibhhsbSr 
Ion", its fuU title being “Vibhasha-shnot Abhidhannu- 
shtakhanda , ’. J This book is sometimes wrongly ascribed 
to Kityfiyanlputra who apparently composed the original 
text to which this work serves as a commentary. The 
author ot the “Vibhsshfidun 7 ’ is given as Shi-t‘e-p‘an-ni, 
the natiye pronunciation being perhaps something Siddhn- 
Tanni- TTiis man apparently lived in Kashmir and, accord¬ 
ing to bis own statement, about 1000 years after Buddhas 
death- Another rihhRsha treatise is the short one entitled 
“Wu-ahi (£ ^Lj-Tibhash^lun”, composed by the great 
Dhnrmat&ra- 4 This is an exposition of Yasumittn’s ■‘Wu- 
ihi-bm", a treatise which does not appear among the 
caustic *l books. Then we have the long and important 
work called ^Abhidbmna (or Abhidharmata)-ribbaah*- 
Inn" already mentioned. This treatise, which was evidently 

X T*-p*n ni«-pWn^hiiix (No, 114); Yi-cb-ie-dMinB-yinyi. e*. 17; 
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written in Kashmir, was composed, according to the trans¬ 
lators into Chinese* by 500 arhats* It is an exposition 
and discussion of Katj£yauiputra. T fl “Abhidharma-jnSma- 
prasth&na-£Satra p t the short Chinese translation for which 
is ^Fa-chihdun” (U !&)■ But the u Abhidharma-ta- 
vibhaaha-lun” was evidently not composed by the Kanishka 
Council for, not to mention other matters, it relates a 
miracle which it says occurred formerly in the reign of 
that king. 

The word vibhdshd is often rendered in Chinese by 
Kuaug-shiio (^- =JJ) 3 comprehensive statement, or Kuang- 
chie (M W)i ^^rehensive explanation. But more ap¬ 
propriate renderings are chung-chung-shuo f£ Jjfc) and 
fen-fen-shuo (JJ- f [ )t meaning statement by clashes or 
sections. 1 It denotes properly a commentary or discussion 
on a canonical text, especially on an Abb id harm a treatise. * 3 
The tercij however, seems to have become restricted* by 
some at leash to the Abhidhjirma commentaries written 
by certain masters in Buddhism, chiefly of Kashmir,, who 
attached themselves to the Sarvastlvadin School. These 
Masters are very often called Yibh&shft-shi (gjf }„ but they 
are also sometimes called by other names such as Kashmir- 
shi. A vib Kasha, must apparently he a commentary on 
an abhidhanna treatise elucidating the text by the opi¬ 
nions of various authorities, and it is not necessary that 
the author should he bound by the views of the Sarrasti- 
vadins or any other school or sect. There are also* as 
has been seen* \ inaya-vibhlshfis, and these are Commen¬ 
taries or discussions on Yinaya rules as promulgated by 
certain disciples or enforced hy certain school?* 

Yuan-chuang's remarks about the learning brought to 
the making of the explanatory commentaries on the Tripi- 
(aka do not appear in the translations. The extent of 
the commentators' investigations is doubtless overstated, 
hut there is evidence of great study and research in the 


1 Yi-ch'iMhhif^iii-yi^ dL 17. 
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^Vibhishldun” and “Abb id barm a-no aha fibh&shMun'*. In 
these books we Bud an extraordinary acquaintance with 
Buddbist learning of various kinds, and also with Brahmin- 
ical learning including the original Indian alphabets, the 
Vedas and their a^g&s. 

It is to the statements made by our pilgrim about 
Kanifibka^ Council that we are indebted for nearly all 
our information about the Council. In later Tibetan 
books we find mention of it and some particulars about 
it which do not agree with Yuan-chuang*s account- 1 In 
the life of Yaeubandho also wo read of an assembly 
meeting in Kapin (Kashmir) 500 years after Buddha’s 
decease** It contained 500 nrhats and 500 Bedhisattvos 
with Katy&yani-piitrn aa President, the Vice-President 
being Ajvaghoaho. These sages compiled the ^S&rvata- 
Ahhidharma" and composed for it a commentary—fibh&ahi. 
When the latter was finished it was written out on stone 
by Airaghoeha, and placed under guard, and the king, 
whose name is not given* forbade the carrying away of 
any part of the treatise out of the country. , This account 
also does not agree with Yuan-chuang^ narrative which 
must be treated with suspicion as probably containing 
Home grave mistakes. The discovery of the copper plates 
which he mentions, with the treatises in scribed on them, 
would help much to make known the Buddhism taught in 
the schools of Kashmir in or about the first century of 
our era. 

Our pilgrim coptiim*B Liia nar*mtiY« and telk os of the tnvwiQik 
at Eubmir. and th* ui-uflitiaiLon of its K-dtiya usurping boyht- 
aijjo, bj the king of the Tokfaara country Eimatmla, in the 
SOO*& year after th# Buddha's decease. We arc told that after 
Eo&tahka 1 * death i uilire dynasty had ariieu in Kashmir, and 
ita Bovereigo had becama a pcntrOLiMr of Buddhism, Hereupon 
the king of iiimaiaia, who was. a frokya by descent and a aeoJoun 
Buddhist, determined to drive the cruel Kritryi king front hts 
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throne dad rc&ior* Buddhism. By a conning!}' dented 

and ■ kit fully eiitled nut, he succeeded in killing Ihe king of 
Eaihniir. Ho thou banished the chief of the Court, 

and TeiniUted KuMuhq a«s the ttsligioa of the country, sal 
then returned to his own kingdom. But* the pilgrim adds, in 
the tonne of time the Kritiyas* who still hated the Buddhists 
and bora them grudges, r^giind the sovereignly and at Yuan- 
ebtlang's time the country had DO faith in Buddhism and gave 
itself np to Other 

The Him&tak of this passage is a country of wldch 
we have some account in the XH th chuan (Book) of these 
Records, and it will meet us ng&im* 

The pilgrim now proceed s to mention some of the noteworthy 
sacred objects connected with Buddhism in this district, and he 
begins with a Monastery containing above itS) Brethren, and at 
it a tope built for ^ Tooth-relic of the Buddha. Thes^ build¬ 
ings, be tells tit* were situated on the touth side of a moo main 
to the north of the oEd capital, and above Leu li ooatk-wt from 
the new capital. The tooth t brought from India, was pra&erved 
in the tope, and Y nan-chuan g describe* its siza and colour. We 
have alsiC the legend of the Acqnv'itLOu of this relic by a per¬ 
secuted monk of the country who had gone to India on a 
pilgrimage. 

The T<*oth-relic here mentioned wag not allowed to 
remain in Rdshmir and was carried away a few years 
after Yuaii'Chuang T s visit by the great king Sil^dityjL 1 

Our pilgrim goes on to describe that about fourteen h (u>cmt 
three miles to the south of the Monastery at the Tooth'tope 
was % siuniU Monaster; wliirb contained a Handing image of the 
Polish Ku&n-tgiMjiai (Jfcmm-ym To importunate earnest 

won hip pen ibis P J yu occasionally caused his go lden body to 
emerge from the image. 

On a mount* La shore thirty H iojth-cu.it from this were the 
ruin* of a fine large old monastery, At the Ume of the pilgrim’! 
visit, he tells us. only a twwtomy building ici one comer of it 
was inhabited, and thin contained thirty Brethren who were all 
students of the MahUyan^ system. It vm in thii monastery 


c There vu a sacred teeth in Kashmir in Baron HbgeVa Lime, 
The Brahmins of Baxmmufla, in whoie keeping it was, declared that, 
the tooih wu that of an Ancient jin, but Huge! ansa h ws£ an elo- 
pbasiL's tooth y and of no greet age to judge from its appearance.'" 
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that the Sfcstr*-mtiter SanghibKadm compand ihe y Shun-ehcng- 
impb Hfl IJES^ J Ta the right and led of the monastery 
ire re t?*pei to great arhats. and tiia reline of there were atJ stiJl 
in sxtiltnce. Hither OHiukeyi and other wild inimHU brought 
Howtrs u offering* of wor»hiy r and they did this regular ]v m 
if acting under iniLructioni, Mmoj other itrange thing* occurred 
oil thu mountain, Thai a wall of rock would be >pJit anrosi 
and footprint* of lionet would be left on the top of the moun¬ 
tain. But the latter were deceptive, being tracings made by the 
arhati and their novices when out on parties of pleasure< %uch 
ireeei left by them as they rode to aud fro were too numerous 
to mention. Above ten U east of the Buddha-tooth monastery 
ti the steep side of the northern monntaiu ttood a amah mo- 
n*5terv. Here the great £firtrm. Matter So-kan-ti-h life ft) 

ot-SkaadhilA compoted the " Gh m y -iMk-fin-pi-wa - $Ma- bw 11 

m ^ ^ a it **»)- 

The Sfiftra-master Sanghabhadra will come before ns 
a^in in chapter X. The treatise here mentioned by the 
name “Chnng-shihfen-pi-p-o-sbs (Tibbishaj-lun” does not 
seem to be known to the Buddhist canon, at least it is 
not in the existing catalogues or collections. It was ap¬ 
parently a vib hash ri or disquisition on Vasumitra’s treatise 
already mentioned the “Chimg-*hih-ftn-abhidhamii-teii" 
called also the “ Abhidhanna-p'indei-tsn-Iun ", the Sanskrit 
original for which is given as “Abhidharma-prakararia- 
pHda-tastra^ (Ban- No. 1992 ). Julien suggests "YibhSsba- 
prakarana-pads as possibly the original title of Standing's 
treatise. This SSfitra-niaster, also styled “Arbat”, of whom 
very little seems to he known, was also the author of the 
ahort but interesting treatise entitled *Sbuo-i-cMe-yu-iii- 
ab hid harms-luiA But the characters for Sku^h^uu 
meaning ■‘SarTtstiegifiii* are generally omitted and the 
work, is known by its short name “^^11^1^11113-111^ 
which is in Sanskrit, according to R. Nanjio, “Abhidhar- 
mftTatara^stra". This retranslate n of the title, however, 
may possibly not be the correct one. The book is an 
introduction or entrance {Ju A) to the study of the 
Abhidiarma, and its original title may have been some¬ 
thing like “AbhidhanoapraveSans-testra". It is to our 
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pilgrim that we are indebted for the Chinese translation 
of this little treatise 1 

Within the grounds of thin little monsutevry» the pilgrim tells 
qv, w« a itcne tope over the bodily relics or an ancient arhaL 
Thia irhit who hu teen referred to already, hud bean a very 
large man with the appetite of in elephant: s.q the people of 
the time jeered at him u a glutton without a conscience^ When 
the time for his pacing a ay tia near he said one day to the 
people—“I am toon to take the reuainderleai [to die}; I with 
to explain to yon the excellent state to which I buve peraonaHy 
attained". But the people only jeered the more, and collected 
together to sea what would befall The arh&t then addressed 
them thus— M I will now tell you the causal connection of my 
pa&t and present statu. Xu my last existence bofore this ons l 
had through previous karma the body of an elephant in the 
stable of a raja of East-India, While I was there a Buddhist 
monk from Kashmir ca»e to travel In India in search nf sacred 
hooka. The raja gave me to the monk to carry his book? 
home, and when 1 reached thia country 1 died suddenly. Ai a 
result oT my merit from carrying the sacred- books I waa next 
bom aa a human being, and then enjoying the residue of my 
good fortune I became a Buddhist monk in early life*" The 
arhat goes on to bell the people how he assiduously sought and 
at length obtained spiritual perfection. The only survival from 
his former bodily existence wsa hi* elephantine appetite, and by 
the exercise of self-restraint he had reduced his daily food by 
two-thirds. Finally in the pretence of the scoffing and un¬ 
believing spectators he rose in the air and there, in the smoke 
and blares of a burning ecstasy, lie went into final oxtiuction, and 
a tope was erected over tha reli-** which fell to the earth. 

Ths story here related hear* considerable resemblance 
to a story told in the MaM-YibhAsh&^sfra. There a 
ahe-elephiLDt named (or carries relics of the 

Buddha from a foreign country to Kashmir where she 
dies; she is then re-bom as a male child and becoming 
a bhikflhu attains arhatship. But the arhat retains the 
elephant’s appetite and requires a hu (bushel) of food 
every day. When he is about to pasa away he proposes 
to explain to certain nuns his “superior condition*’ but 


1 This treatise is Bum No, 1E0I. In the name of tho author the 
fret syllable U S» {^) instead of the So of our text, 
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they oflly jeer at him. Then he tells them his history, 
and so explains his great appetite, which he says he had 
moderated, reducing h^s daily food from a bushel and a 
half to a bushel per diem} The reader will remember 
that Uttaraeeua brought his shore of the Buddha’s relics 
home on an elephant, and that the elephant died on reach* 
ing a place not many miles from the capital of Udyfima, 
The pilgrim gnjes on to relate that at & dUr&qce ol tbov« 
200 li north-weal fruffi the CSpiUl W»a the mffilMlnfy of the 
Shang^iiK *kt.G i& perhaps, MerehentVwood. Here tbe Sirira- 
Fuk-wi (Furnu) composed an tf e*po»itmy Yibbasha* 
Jtm" 4 ij? Pit)- To the went of the capital 140 or 150 |i 
north of m large river usd adjoining tbe eoutb tide of & bill wm 
a Mabfiiaflgiks Monastery with there 100 inmate*, Here the 
Siitm-Master Fa-H4a composed the "ChUclHa-hA' T of the M*- 
basaEsgiki ScboOh 

By the words here rendered “expository TibhlshH-iun” 
the pilgrim probably only intended to describe the character 
of the sdslra< not to give the name of the treatise written 
by Purga. There does not seem to be any work by this 
author in existing catalogues and coll action $ of Chinese 
translations of Buddhist works, and we cannot he certain 
who is the Fhrga here mentioned, A book already men¬ 
tioned, So. 1283 in U r Bun. Nanjio’s Catalogue, is referred 
bv one authority to a Bur pa as its author. 

The name of the other §JUtra-Master of this passage, 
F<yti~te Julien thinks may be for Bod hi la- In a note to 
the text the word is explained as meaning y Rodhi-takiiLg’\ 
But nothing seems to be known either about the man, or 
the u Chi-chen-lun p ’ which be composed. 

It ia worthy of notice that none of the Buddhist mo¬ 
nasteries m Kashmir mentioned by Yunn-chnang seem to 
have been known to other pilgrims and writers; and that 
Buddhist establishments at or near the capital, and in 
other parts of the country, mentioned by other authorities 
were apparently unknown to Yuan-ehuang, although they 
were evidently in existence at the time of his visit. Some 
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of the vih&ras in Kashmir mentioned in Wu-kftng’s Itine¬ 
rary were evidently of a date subsequent to that of our 
pilgrim, bat several were much older. Then the pilgrim 
Silan-hui' already mentioned* visited the mosaaetery of the 
Dragon-Xank Mountain where the 500 arhats were wor¬ 
shipped, and this monastery does not seem to have been 
known to our pilgrim The reader will have noted also 
that Yu&n-chuang when firing the numbers of the Mo¬ 
nasteries and Brethren Jo Kashmir ■ does not tell to which 
“Vehicle” the Brethren were attached* But we know 
from other sources that they were mainly Hinayartists of 
the Sarv&gtiv&din School although as we learn from the 
Records and Life ther^ were also Mahay an ists. At the 
capital the Brethren of the two ^Vehicles” seem to have 
been living together, and the greatest among them, Ch'ihg 
(or YaSa?) was evidently a HlnayaiusL The other Brethren 
mentioned in the Life are Yisuddhasinaba and Jinahandhu 
who were Hahuyanista, Suga-{ts-}mifcr& and Vasuirntra 
who were Sarvastiv^dinsn and Buryadeva and JinatraU 
who were M&hlsangikas. 

PAN-NU^TS'O, 

Prom tbit (that i* ptrbupe, the vicinity of the capita] cl 
the pH grim travelled, be telii tu, through a difficult 
mountainous district aonth-west for above TOOK to the /ten-ntf- 
ttfc country. This region ke describes ** being above S000 ti 
in circuit* as abounding in faille nod menu lain valley ». with 
narrow areas of cultivation. The country yielded grain and 
flower*; *ugar-ca,Ec and fruit« r except grapes. abounded. The 
country produced the mango, the fig (here called the ndumfaara}, 
and the plaintam, and those trees were grown in orchards near 
tfao dwell! ng-facuaev* The climate waa hot, the people arena 
daring and atreipht-forward, they wore chiefly cotton elolhiog, 
and they were sincere believers in BnddbiaiB. Tfa* Buddliiat 
monuteriee, of which there were five, ware in a ruinons con¬ 
dition, and the country wa* a dependency of Kashmir. Lu a 
monastery to the north of the capital were a few Brethren* and 
to the north of ihit was a wonder-working tope mad* of atone. 

The Rm-nu-itfQ of this passage has been identified witn 
the modern Punacfa, or Punats as the Kashmiris call it 
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according to Cunninghann 1 Instead of 2000 It as the 
circuit of the country given in some texts of the Records 
the old reading was 1000 ft", and this agrees with Chin- 
ningham T s statement of the size of the district. In some 
old texts of the Life the name is given as Ptin-nu*mt-t*Q 
it in which the second mi may he due to a 
Copyist^ carelessness, this character being one of the two 
characters given to indicate the sound of me $jf. 

JR A JAP DR A. 

Our pilgrim gon on to relate tbit from Fuiucfa it journey 
VOUtWait of above 400 ft brought him fco the £Wfr-rAa-jHi-fo 
(Rljapura) country, This he describe! ah being above 4000 H 
in circuit iw capital being above ten U in circuit It wan & 
difficult country to travel in ai it waj very hilly with narrow 
it wm not fertile and it retembled Funich in product! 
ind dimate, and like that Country it bad no sovereign of it! 
own and wm subject to Kaahmir. There were ten Buddhirt 
monuterie* and the Brethren were few in number j there wm on* 
BevaTemple, but the □cn-Buddhieta were- very nmn*rOEi»p 

The native annotator to our text here makes Rajapura 
to be in w Nortb India 11 * but the annotator to the Fang- 
chih represents it as a state outside of India. The country 
has been identified by Cunningham with u the potty chief- 
ship of Rajaori, to the south of Kashmir*.? In some texts 
of the Life the direction of Rajapura from Punach is south 
instead of the south-east of our text. 

Here onr pilgrim inserts the following interesting general 
observation about the countries through which he bad 
lately been passing— 

41 From Lamps to Rljapnr* the ifflhabfctaiiti are dotrie and plain 
in pervunil appearance, of rud* violent ditpotition^ with, vulgar 
dialects, and of scant courtesy and little iaimAsH; they do not 
belong to India proper but are inferior people of frontier £L e. 
barbarian) ■toclfH. 1l< 

As to this statement we may observe that the native 
editor of the Records has referred all these countries from 
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Lampa to R&japura to "North India” Moreover our 
pilgrim's rein arks at the beginning of Chuan II seem to 
indicate that he regarded aU these countries as being in¬ 
cluded in the great region called India, There, ho water, 
be was writing as a foreigner, and here ho is writing from 
the point of view of a Indian. The summary character 
which he here gives of the inhabitants of these countries 
b not to be fully accepted, and it does not teem to agree 
with bis own descriptions in the preceding pages. 



CHAPTER IX. 

(CHCAN rv.) 

chEhka fTAKKA?) TO MATHURA- 

From ItajMpur the pilgrim proceeded iouth-casi down m hill 
Mad Mcrota i river TOO U to the Ckeh-ka rouutry, This «u 
above 10 000 fi in Qireuit; it hy betwwn the Pi-p&'dht (Bibas) 
river an the cast Mod the Indus o-D the west; the Capital WAS 
above SfO H in drfiniL The crops of the country were upland 
ts« And tprir.hr wheat] ic yielded gold, silver, bell-mdal (fn-iAiAl, 
copper, And Ltob ; the climate wu hot with much violent wind; 
the inhabitants had imde bad ways and i low vulgar speech; 
they wore glossy white clothi n^ cnade of itlk, tnus Lin fto.; few 
of them believed in BudJhistn, and moit served the Dovna; them 
were ten Buddhist mg materiel, and lo-me hundreds or Duva- 
Tempki Da from this conniiy there were numeroiR Funyutl's 
or tree rest-homes for the relief of the needy, and dutmtiod; at 
thwe bouses medicine and food wore distributed amd so tra¬ 
vellers having thoir bodily wants supplied, did not erpetienen 
hi convenience, 

Ia the Life we are told that our pilgrim on Icaring 
Hajapur went semth-easti and aftor a journey of two (Or 
three) days crowed the Ch&adrabh&ga (Gben&b) river to 
the city of Jayapur. Here he ipent a night ha a non- 
Buddhist monastery outride the WBit gate of the city. 
From this he went on to ^fLkal* in the Cheh*hal (in one 
text Li-ka) country, from that to the city Naraalmh^ and 
whence eastward to a pula£a wood. Here he had an 
encounter with brigands and narrowly escaped with hie 
life. From the village beyond this wood he resumed his 
journey and* reached the eastern part of the Ch-Jv-ka 
country, Here he found a large city* and in a mango 
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groire west of it lived a brahmin 700 years old, looking 
like a man of thirty years, and having all his mental and 
bodily powers. He had been a disciple of the great 
hi agurjuna, and he was well acquainted with the sacred 
lore of Brahmins and Buddhists. With him Yuan- chining 
seems to have studied the “Pai-lon" and the “Kuang-pai- 
lun, the hitter of which our pilgrim afterwards translated. 

Ine clause in the above passage from the Records 
rendered -they wore glossy-white clothing made of silk 
muslin, Ac." is in the original 

127 Tr T y ‘ ® * ' s m » JB 

* m)- This is translated by Julien “Ha s'habillent avec 
-lea etoffes dhme bbucheur eel a lante qu’on appelk Ktao- 
***** fKa^eya-soie), et portent des vetements rouges 
com me le solail levant, Ac-” But Kauieyn, with which 
we have met already, and chao-h^a are the materials of 
the white garments worn by the people. The words'choo- 

*?***» eaM,ot P M3lbl .^ made to mean -et portent des 
vetements rouges com me k soldi levant” Chao-hsiu de¬ 
notes the light vapours of damn, the eastern glow which 

vTjjnf- But th€ n!irae given by the Chinese 

ifuddhiSL pilgrims and writers to certain fine transparent 
fabrics which they found in India and other foreign 
countries. Thus the dancing girls of Fu-nan are describe 
as “using chao-h^a for clothing” This material was a 
very fine white gauze or muslin capable of being dyed; 
it was soft and transparent like the fleecy vapoure of 
dawn. The images of the Pusas, and other Buddhist 
worthies, were often made to represent these beings as 
wearing chtio-hsta-rJtiin or skirts of transparent material 
Such koa vestments may he seen on many of the Buddhist 
hgures found in India and depicted in hooka But eftao- 
h$ia as an article of clothing was evidently a kind of 
muslin simply fine and light. 1 


ifa the "Ptag-Bh*, rA. B% 167 et *t; FiMmo-Pe-lo-ni-cW. 
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Further, in this passage ive \vlY£ the sentence beginning 
with—“On from this country there were nuincreus Funyft- 
g&L&s” For this the original is 

*k* (Jlfc S OL ft 5 ^ Julien translates the whole 

sentence thus— W I1 J avait jadis. Jans ce myainne, 
multitude de maisons Je Ijienfaisanee (PouJiy&£ftlash on 
Ton secourait les pauvres et les malkeurcux, Tant6t on 
j dlstribuftit des medicaments, Untoi de la nflurriturt. 
Grice a cette resource les royageurs ne se tmuvaiMt 
jamais dans ikmbanus^. This rendering quite spoils the 
author’s statement which is to the effect that at the time 
of bis travels Rest-houses, at which food and medicine were 
distributed gratis, abounded in Gheh-ka and the countries 
of India about to be noticed. These Rest-houses or Fu- 
ske are called Punyasilas in Chuun XII . but in l he 
account of the present country the Life calls them Dharma- 
£alaa. This Utter word, in Pali DhumiuaSiU, is the name 
giren to the Hall for preaching, but it seems to be al$o 
used to designate the free Rest-ho uses. 

0d hi* way lo the oapital of thm country (which w probably 
alio culled Cheb-ka] and about fourteen ii aonth-weal from it 
Yuao-cbu&Eig tame to due old capital called b it. kata- Sou* cen- 
krin previously a kbg ■amed Mo-hL-lo-ku-lo (MiJiirtlnjln,!, 
who had his scat of gotemmeiit it this city, ruled over the 
Indiana H* vu * hold intrepid man of great ability and all 
the nrgbtouring state* were bis Yauala, Wishing to apply hia 
leisure to the study of Bodd[unn 1 he ordered the clergy of this 
•ecudry t® recommend a Brother of eminent merit to be hit 
teacher. But the elnrgy fouod difficulty in obeying the com¬ 
mand, the ipiUiesic among them not seeking notoriety, and 
U, cwr of great learning and high intelligence fearing item 
majesty. Now et thiu time there was an old servant of the 
fciing'* household who had been a monk Tor a long lime. Being 
dear and elegant In discourse and glib in talking, this man was 
selected by the congregation of Brethren to comply with the 
rorml summons. This im a I ting procedure enraged the king who 
forth with ordered the ntter aatermi nation of the Buddhi st church 
throughout all his dominions, Now the king of Magadha at 
this lime, Baiidityi by name, was a just and benemleni rulw 
and a itwTrOP" Buddhist and he rebelled against the order for 
the persecution of Buddhists. When Mahinkula proceeded to 
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invade the l&miory of to reduce turn %o obedience 

lb« Latter iccefnpiBied by Hrejrtl myriad* * of hit sybjeeta. wttb- 
drew to an iiUodL Mahir ttulfc. came in punuit but bo™ taken 
pmenejr. Ob tbt petition of Bilitdii- i yi t f mother the pria&titr 
fTU net free and nllowed to go Bii younger brother hiring 

taken pottettiop of the throao he took refuge in Ktihmir, ud 
hen he repaid hospitality by treachery, and hiving murdered 
the King he mad* Mmae]f ruler. Then h* renewed bio project 
of etimniivaUng Huddhiom, and with this view he caused Um 
demobd&a nf 1600 topes Uld monaa Leriea, and put In death nine 
fcotio of lay adhmnti of BuddEujm* Hid career wm cut ihort 
hy Mi todden death, and the air wmj darkened, and the earth 
quaked, and fierce windi rushed forth at he went down to the 
Hell of unceasing torment, 

This passage reads like a romance founded on a basis 
of fact The Mahirakula of oar pilgrim has been identi¬ 
fied with king Mihirakula of Kashmir, aid his king Bala- 
ditya of M&gadha is supposed to be possibly the Kara 
Baiaditya of coins,i But there are difficulties in the way 
of accepting these identifications. There b first the differ- 
iDce in the forms Mahirakula aid MihirakuU* but this 
1$ perhaps unimportant and need not be farther noticed. 
The form Mnhirakula seems to be confined to the pilgrim, 
and he may have used it to suit his erroneous rendering 
of the name by or *Great Clan*'. But the Mihi- 

rakula of the Inscriptions began hi* reign m A. D. 616, 
while the king of whom Yuan-ehuang tells lived ^ome 
centuries” before the pilgrim’s time. Other authorities also 
aeem to place MiMrakula at a dale much before A. D. 616- 
Thus in the^Lien-him-QueD-chirig 1 * or *the sutra of Lotus- 
Aower^face” M ihirakulat a reincarnation of the Lotus-Bower- 
la&e ^rh&L appears aa the King who exterminates Bud¬ 
dhism m Kapin ( Kashmir) and breaks the Buddhab bowl a 
Thia sutra must hare been composed some time before 
A, D- 574 the date of its translation (awarding to one 
account), and the contents seem to indicate that it wn 

i S« Mr. Ft^t oij Milintuii in IndL Ast VeL p- f. ipd 
t*w rcnwap^iuifeiioe at y MtS f,; J K. A. 9, Voi XXt p, ll±— A: 
J. P. T. k p.p, 51, HO: Laufr«*« , i Valley of Aaabwir p. ISfc. 

* lieB-baaMajen chiof; tfk. 2 4G&t 
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written long after the death of Mi hi ratal la. It relates 
thel after this event seven deva-ptUras became incarnate 
in succession in Kashmir, and that they restored Buddhism. 
The meaning of this evidently is that the ting was succeed 
ed by seven sovereigns who were all patrons of Buddhism. 
Then in the “Fu- fa- Uang-yi n -y uan-chi eg”, translated A D.472, 
a persecuting king called Mi h>ku (Jj IE 1^) that is evi¬ 
dently Vihirakula, destroys the Buddhist sacred buildings 
and slaughters the Brethren in Kapin (Kashmir).' He 
beheads the 23**, and last (according to this work), of the 
great Buddhist Patriarchs, by name 8iuh-tzu (££ that 
is, Simba- This last event according to the “Cbib-yve-lu" 
occurred in A. D. 269,2 Ho authority is given for this dale 
and it is not to be implicitly accepted, but it is interesting 
to note that the JLij&tarangint makes twelve reigns inter¬ 
vene between Kaurihka and MihirakuU Jf we allow an 
average of 16 years for these m-ng we get AD. 80 + ISO 
or A-D. 2*50 for the accession of Mihirakula, 

The Life and Records leave the situation of the mined 
city of Sfikala rather uncertain. The latter work tells us 
that this city was 14 or 16 li south-west from the new- 
capital, of the situation of which, however, we ore not told 
anything. Iu the Life Sakala is three (or four) days'journey 
or about 300 li (about 6(1 miles) south-east front Rajapur 
and on the east side of the Chenah Then the old capital 
of the Records does not appear in the Idfe which on the 
other hand mentions a large city on the eastern coniines 
of Obe-Ke and this city does not appear in the Records, 
Cunningham, against both the Life and the fteeord*, places 
S&knla about 120 miles to the stov/h-U-ed of Eupipur. He 
identifies Yoan-chuung's Cheh-ka (or Tsekia), as name 
of a city, with “the ruins of a large town, called Asctrur 
which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim's description 
of the new town of Tsefci*”. This Asarur is “eiacliy 
112 miles distant from Raj Aon (fUiapur) j n a direct line 


* ®“-«-iMag-yiu-yuan-dung, eh. 6 (No. i&(0) 
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drawn on the map 7 ’, that i$, n£ miles to the south-west 
of Kajapur. But it is very evident that Yuan-chuatgs 
jojrrney from the latter to the capita! of Cheh-Ka a 
i one always, however, tending eastward, and Asarur 
cannot be the pilgrim’s capital -of that country* 

Tn Sutili was a Suddliiii monastery with above Brethren 
adherents of the Himyiwta, syitem. In this Monutm Pmim 
Va^iihindhn eompased th6^Shenp-yi-Vs-l^lti 7, (fli' & tij h A 
tup& hcaide this itton^ttrj marked * piaca- where the Four Past 
Buddha# hid preacher]!. and there were footprint* where they 
had walked up and down. 

The s&stra here ascribed to Yasubandhu does not seem 
to be known to the Buddhist collections, Juliet) restores 
the Sanskrit name as ^Paramartha smtja Sintra” but this 
is only a probable conjecture. 

The Cfaft-fta j|g) of lids passage is Lik i&fcykti in 
one text of the Life, and this latter fonu is found in other 
works. It is possible that the original for both transcrip¬ 
tions was a word like Tikka or Tekka, ch and / sounds 
being both used to represent the t of Sanskrit The term 
in our text has been restored as TchFka. T&kka and Taki, 
It designated a country which was not in India, but was 
one of the foreign states which lay between Lam pa and 
India, and should have been included in the pilgrim's 
general survey at the end of the lest chuan.* 

Ofll-KA-PUH-TL 

From the Che-k* for Tekkftj district Ypaa<chvtng ceatimied 
hi# journey going cAitWArd for above 500 U And came to tb# 
country which he cilia Cttt-nd-jrtrfHti (3* fji Thii di¬ 

strict Wll above 2000 li And its capita) 14 or is & in circuit: it 
produced good crop* of grain but did not abound in trees: the 
inhabitant! bid aetljrd nc upaiiona And H-C PStionil rev^ptlfi 
w ftbutd&nti the dim Ale was warm and the inhabitant* bfld 
fwbk timid way*. Tho ktrui^g of the people anNnced Had- 
dftiam And £?caEar knowledge, And orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
had each ill Adherent* There were ten Buddhist monasteries 
and niji* Deva-Templee. 

* For thii country te# A, G, I, p. IT'S. 
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The Chinese annotator her£ baa translated the name of 
the country by 3nn-f%ng i£J), and Julian, who reads 
£he characters of the name aa Tkht+nChpo-ii gives the 
Sanskrit original as R Tchljo&pati T ' J meaning H Lord ofCbina”. 
But Han-f&ng means China-fief not China-iord T and the 
characters for cannot be taken to represent patu 

They evidently stand for bhukti which is translated by 
fSng in the sense of jxwerabn, portion** So Chma-bhiikti 
is the China-allotment, and the China-bhukti-deSa was the 
district assigned to China, that is to the China hostage 
according to Ynan-chuang^ story. 

One of the ten monasteries here mentioned was* accord¬ 
ing to the Life T called Tu-ske-ia-na, which perhaps stands 
for Toshaaan meaning u Pleasure-giving”. This monastery 
was apparently at the capital, and Yoan-cfaaaag found in 
it a monk eminent for learning and piety. The name of 
this monk w« Yinltaprabha, and be was the son of an 
Indian prince. This monk was the anther of two commen¬ 
taries on Abbidbarma works, and Yuang-chuang remained 
here fourteen months studying with him various Abhidharms 
treatise*. 

Going back to the narrative in the Records wo have 
the pilgrim's explanation how the name Chine-bhukti came 
to be given to this region. 

When Emniihka wu reigning the fear of hit uuve spread to 
moiQV regions to fir even u to the outlying vuult of Chiu to 
ihe w»t of the Yellow River. Ou of these viutl state* being 
id fear sent a hoftULge to the court of king Eftai&fakft, (the bosUge 
being apparently m son of the rafcr of the alMe) + Tbw king 
treated the hostage with great kindfieu tod coDii^Fttioc, allowing 
biTTi ft separate raided CO for Cecil of the three MAiOni utid pro¬ 
viding hiia with a guard of the four kinds of solditn This 
district wn» assigned be the wi&lor residence of the hosto^e and 
hence it was alkil CMftftbhukti. The pilgrim proceeds to re late 
how Peache» and Pears were unknown »n this district and tbft 
parti of India btiyond until they were introduced by the u Cbtni 


i Sactkiit-Chineie Vocabulary. In the C text of the Life initeiad 
of rpk wehftve-ktn (f^) but this may be only ft copyist 1 * intuLake. 
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hostage' 1 , Heact h hs teDi peaeLn wm talkd “Chmnjji 17 

pe*r* were called w Chiuft~*&japiiirt^ 

Tbe Sanskrit names hern given for the peach and the 
penr seem to be known only from this narrative. Later 
authorities tell w that these fruits are indigenous in the 
country, and the whole story of cbe hostage is possibly 
an invention. One Sanskrit name for the peach is given 
in a glossary as iir« and this name is still in use: and a 
name for the pear is given as t<w?asn bat this word does 
not seem to be known. Further the “China" known to 
the people of India before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not the “Flowery Middle 
Country, but rather a region occupied by a tribe living 
to the west of the Chinese empire, far west of the Yellow 
KiTCr. This “China” was watered by the rivers Situ and 
Chakshu and it was one of the countries in the north-east. 
The name wss afterwards extended to the “Flowery Land” 
apparently by the Buddhist writers and translators of 
India and Kashmir. Our pilgrim tells his reader* that 
the people of Chmabhnkti mid great respect for the “East 

Land ' and that pointing to him they said one to another_ 

“He is a mao of the country of our former king”. 

Cunningham thinks that the capital of this country may 
be represented by the present Patti, “a large and very 
old town situated 27 miles to the north-east of Kasur and 
10 miles to the west of the Bias river", i Bnt notwitha land¬ 
ing the presence of the ubiquitous brick-bats; and old 
wells, this proposed: identification need not be seriously 
considered. It is not at ail probable tlrnt the name 
Cbinabhukti was ever generally known or used for the 
district to which it is applied by the pilgrim. He seems 
indeed to bo the only authority for the name. Hot only 
so but a copyist's error in transcribing it has unfortuna¬ 
tely been perpetuated. In the Life, and in one place in 
the old tert* of the Kecords, the first syllable of the word 
was left out by mistake. It was evidently this mistake 


A. G- J. p. 200. 
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Tthich led to the use of iVo-i/uTi-i* instead of C3d-na,-^h*h-ti 
as the name for the country next to Tekka in the Fang* 
ehih and in maps and treatises of later times. 

TAMAfciAVANA. 

Jft « the emjjitnl of CbiDab'lrakti the pilgrim went nouth-eiut 
i,bcvt 500 U tfi the (TmnisAvm*.) Mbnutery. 

This hud above 300 Brethren of the Survustivodin School who 
led strict pure live* and were thorough student* of the Hnuvymt 
Here each of the 1000 Buddha* nf the Bhftdnk*)i* a**cmblw a 
congregation of da via and men and preaches the profound ex¬ 
cellent Religion. Ha* *l*o in Lh* SOO* year after Sakyamuni 
Buddha'* oirvntia the Saatramsater Xa-fo-yen-na composed hi* 
“Fn-cbih-Lun", This monastery had in Aaoka tope above 2<Y> feet 
high beside which were the ijtota on which the Four Feat 
Buddhas hod ut and walked up and down. Small topes and 
large caves in unknown, nomher fuccoeded each other closely, 
all having relic* of Arhota who ainco the beginning of thi* kalpa 
bcrt pmsed away for ever. Surrounding the Hill-Monastery fur 
a circuit of twenty (i were hundred* and thousand* of Buddha- 
relic topes very elo'ie together. 

In the Life the distance from the capital of Ohinabhukti 
to the TamasaYana monastery in 50 Zi or only one tenth 
of the distance here given. Our pilgrim's Ta-mo-su-fo-na 
is undoubtedly the Tamasivarui (or Tim ash* ana) or 
“Darkness-wood” of other authors. This was apparently 
the name both of the monastery and of the district in 
which it was situated. The monastery must hate been at 
at early date a noted seat of Buddhism as Brethren from 
it were among the great Doctors invited by king Asoka 
to bia Council, The description of the summoning of this 
Council is given in several treatises from one original 
Apparently. It is interesting to note the agreement and 
difference of these treatises in the matter of the Tamasft- 
T*na. Ln tbe DivyaY&dSna the reading is “Tamasarane” 
and the A-ytt-wang-ching in agreement with this has At** 
ha or ‘‘Darkness-wood’ 1 , the interpretation given by our 
pilgrim. But the Tsa-u-han-ching instead of T am ass f ana 
bus To-p o*p'oh which is evidently for Tapova,, the original 
being probably Tapovaoa. In the A-yh-wang-chnan the 
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“dhirfis Tamas&vane” is rendered by Cftow-yr-iro-uaet lit. 
“day-night fearless w > that ie, the brave of the Day-night 1 
The phraae in ordinary Chinese would mean “day and 
night without fear\ but here the term choa-y$ is used In 
the sense of “the darkness of day"* * It corresponds to the 
cfrofPhgm or “Day-darkness" of another treatise and both 
terms evidently stand for Tamazi 

With reference to this Monastery we read that the 
Buddha accompanied by the faithful yaksha Y a] rap ini 
passed over a dark green wood on his way through the 
air to convert ibe Dragem-king A pal ilia. Addressing the 
Yaksha Buddha prophesied that in that place 100 years 
after his decease a vih&ra would he erected to be called 
“Darkness-wood" which should be preeminent for absorbed 
meditation** 

The Sastru-master here called KaAo-ym-na (Katj&jana) 
was K&tyayamputra, and hie s&stra here mentioned exists 
in two Chinese translations one of which is by our pilg¬ 
rim. + 

For the words in the text here interpreted a* meaning-— 
“Surrounding the Hi 11-monastery for a circuit of twenty 
U were hundreds and thousands of Buddhe-relic topes tqyj 
close together"* J alien has— “Lcs convents, qai s T £lerent 
tout autour de la montagee* occupent un circuit de vingt 
li. On compte par ceutaines et par milliers les jtowpaj 
qui ren ferment des cJie-Ji (Qnriras-i cliques) du Bonddha 
JU sont tres-rapproches et confondent mutaeDemeat lenr 
ombre". This rendering seems to be inadmissible and to 
give a meaning very different from what the author intend¬ 
ed to convey. Yuan-chuang does not make the absurd 
statement that there were Buddhist monasteries for twenty 
li all round a hflh but he tells us that there were thoua&nds 
of relic-topes all round the “Hill monastery". The “Hid 

i Divyiv. p. A-rjMtWng-chiwgT ^ cA. 30: 

A-yQ -wsoa-chiiKc cA. 1 (chon-ye-wo -wet * & s 

i Ts-cbumg-yen-Iuu 4 ch 5 (No. 1182;. jf !m- 

9 Sir, Viiih Yio-aLib, ch. 9. 

* Ban. >’o, 1373, 127b. 
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monastery” liras the Tamasavana; and it was so called by 
the pilgrim because it was isolated, and not subject to a 
superior establishment. This use of the word than t|Ji> 
in the senses of itiW, ivdtjtcndthi, rustic is very common, 
and the phrase sftan-A'a-faw meets us again in these Records- 
The monastery Tamastvsisa as our pilgrim describes it 
was a spacious comprehensive establishment. It had accom¬ 
modation for 300 Brethren: it contained a tope and sacred 
places of the Buddhas, and the ca^es and memorial topes 
of numerous deceased aihats; and then all round it for 
twenty li were many thousand Buddha-relic topes. In other 
treatises the establishment is called a TTood or Hid, and 
it was evidently different in character from ordinary tihSLras- 

SHE-LAK-TA-LO (JALA3DHARA> 

Ptam Twnaa&vana ■ journey *A -about 140 i\ north-ant brought 
the pilgrim to the Ek+iMbtoMrfo (J Akndhara) country. This coun¬ 
try wu zbovt 1000 li eul to west ned £00 north to vouth, 
and iu capital wu tw*2r* or ihirten li in circuit, Tbo region 
yielded much upland rice with other graitij, tree* were widely 
ipread, And fruits And dower* abaonded; the climAl* wu warm; 
the people hid truculent way* usd a mem contempts h!ft appear - 
tnce. h ut they were in affluent clre uiotl adms, There were Above 
SO Mouutertee with mart than 2000 Brethren who made special 
BLudiea nn the Greet end Little Vehicle*. Then ware three 
Dtn-Tvm^H with more then 600 professed ncn-Buddhiiia of 
the PiinpatA peek A former king of tbit country bid been A 
patron of UQO-Buddhistic lyitemi- afterward) be met an arfeiL And 
learning Buddhiim from Mm becAmo a rsaiotu believer. Ttertap- 
on the king of ^Mid-India 1, Appreciating hil niuCere faith gave 
him sole control ol fnattem relating to Buddhism in all India. 
In tMe capacity {ta Protector of the Faith) the king of Jalandhar* 
Twwifded and puniahed the naopti without distinction of parwems 
and without private ftiling. He ako travelled through all IndiA 
and erected tope* or monaalerks at iP b acred placer 

The of this passage w&a bog ago restored 

as Jalandhar^ the name of a city and district in the north 
of the Punjab. 1 But It may fee noted that the life here 


i A. G, L p. iae. 
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and the Fang-chib bare Sh^an-t^-na as if for Jalaudh&na 1 ; 
in another passage the Life lias She-lan-ia, and this is 
the form of the name used by I-cbiug 1 - In the Sung pil¬ 
grim’s itinerary the name is given Tso-lan-t*e4a (JiF£ 
H) that is. Jalftndhana*, 

Of the 50 Monasteries here mentioned one was doubtless 
the Hagaradhana rihSjn mentioned in the Life. In it 
Yuan-Chuang found the learned Brother named Chandra- 
varaa with whom he spent four months studying the 
“Chung-sWh-fcn-rihhfisha” or Commentary on the “Chuiig- 
shih-Kll-Abhidharma-lun T, already noticed. 

Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, represents the Brethren 
jn this district as “making special studies in the MahJr 
v&oa and HlnavSna" His words are ta-hsiao-trh-shtng- 

d,™,^a«.< u w»»(*'l' = **HnS)- TbMf "*’ 

•re translated by Jolieo- “<]i>e l'«»h partic.l.m da 
grand et du petit VehicuU par tag* en deui classes distmc- 
tca rt . This is a very unhappy rendering and the inter¬ 
polation of the words “partaga en deui classes distinctes” 
is unwarranted and spoils the author's statement. What 
be wished ns to unterstand was that the Brethren in the 
rarioas Monasteries devoted them selves aa they pleased 
to particular lines of study in the Uahfly&niet and Hina- 
jEniet books. 

According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalandhar*, 
and 011 that occasion was wed treated by the king of 
“North-India" who had his seat of government in the city 
with this name- The king is called Wn-ti or Wa-ti-to 
Si i) restored as Ldito. It was evidently the same 
king who treated courteously, and entertained hospitably, 
another Chinese pilgrim whose name was HaUan^Jtao 
(££)< whom we have met already. 


k Tif* ckr 6 ixtd J- 1 p* S6Q—1- 
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KCT-LiU-TO* 

From jywidhir* t h* pilgrim travaJinl north-east,. iwmi mooii- 
t*ini aad ravine*, by bajaniuut path*, for tbov-a 700 H, md »mt 
to the country which La caUi JCidto* This region, which wu 
iborg 3000 ti in circuit, wu enlirily surrounded by mountain*. 
Im capital mi 14 ot is a ^ circuit It hid a rich toil ud 
yielded regular crop*, and it had m rich vegetation abonndvng 
in fmita and flowen. Ai it wu close to the Snow Mountain! it 
biid a great quantity of vaJuaule medicines It yielded gold, 
silver, red copper, crystal and bell-metal (CrH-iAiAj. Tho 

climate grew gradually cold nml than was Utile frOft or enow* 
There were io the coma try twenty Qnddhiat Monaetefiea w ith 
above 1000 Brethren or whom the on tat were Mainly uniata, n 
few adhering to the SrLu-ola (that if, belonging to the HinayKnn 
*ystcm) r Of Dcfi-Templea there were fifteen and tlie professed 
non-Buddhilts lived pell-mell- On both *jdei of the sleep moon , 
tiin-paaae* were eaves [which hid btnnj the lodgiog-pbcea of 
■rhata aod riahis, In this country wa. a a tope erected by Asoks 
to mark the piece mi which tbe Buddha on bin wmi to the 
district had preached and received mem ben into him church. 

Id the statement here made about the climate of the 
country the word? “grew grftdoftDj cold™ are in the ori¬ 
ginal diim-hm (jiff This is the reading of the A and 
C texts, but the B and D texts instead of dtttfrj have yfc 
CM) meaning, passing eHBKM^ which fa manifestly wrong, 
Tho latter waa the reading of Juliet text, and as it did 
not suit the words 'which follow— "‘there was little (mi 
Ut) frost or snow™, he decided to substitute cheng fg£) 
for the rte* of his text Ho then translates— “il tenobe 
60uvtnt du givre et de la udge™ But ibis violent altera- 
tioo seems to be unnecessary, and mi is the reading of 
all the texts. 

In the Fang-chib the name of this country i- given as 
Ku-lu-tv-lo and also Ku 4 u*h>* Cunningham considers that 
the distance and hearing of the district from JJandharu 
correspond “exactly with the position of jfiifln s in the 
upper valley of the By as river 11 , and ho regards it as the 
Kuliita of other writers 1 * This latter term is the name 


i 'Ancient Geography of India 1 p, 142. 
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of a country in the north-west division of tha Bribat Sam- 
the Sanskrit word fcwlu means, along with other 
things a heap or collection the Kit4u~to country is perhaps 
the Cki-chi &) or “AccmuulatioD" district of the Sar- 
Tata Vinaya, Buddha there goes from the Tamasftvana 
to the Chi-chi district where he converts and receives 
into bis church a Yakshu who afterwards builds a mona¬ 
stery- Tha district also obtained a relic of the Buddha’s 
body for which a tope was built called the Cki dii Tope’. 

The pOgriin now tell* ur of two Munine* which ha did not 
Tiiit. Going north, he write*, from Kuluto for above JSOO h 
yoo come to the £b-Au-Jb country: »tUl farther north above 
3000 it wii* (he Mo~to-K (or-vAa) country, the road* being very 
bud and cold* 

Cunningham regards the Lo-bu-Io of this passage as 
“clearly the Lha-yid of the Tibetans and the Lahnl of 
the people of Eullu and other neighbouring states” The 
pilgrim’s Mo to-so, Cunningham says— “must certainly be 
Ladak. 1 ’ Ho regards the so of the name is a mistahe for 
jj-o, and Mo-lo-p‘ 0 . he says, would give ufi Mar-pO “the 
Bftual name of the province of Lad at". A note to our 
Chinese text here tells ns that another name for Mo-lo-so 
was Sftn-tfo+ha.. The two countries hero mentioned were 
of course outside of India, 


SHE-TO-TU-LTL 

From Knlulo the pilgrim travaltad south, over a high mountain 
apd screw * great river, for above 700 ti, and reached the 
try celled SJte-to-tMrl#. Thi* WSJ above 2000Kin circuit, twnndod 
on the wert by * large river (mpportd to be the Sutlej), and it* 
capital w IT or IS li in dreuit. It w« an a agricultural and 
fruit-producing country, *od yielded mnch gold, »ilvtr, and other 
precious substance*. Tha iobabilaot* were in goadcircumrtajscee 
and led moral livwv observing social iliitincticna and adhering 
devoutly to Bcddhiem. In and about tha capital were ten mona- 
iteriti, but they were dsaolaie, and the Brethren were very few- 
About three ft to tha eauth-awt of the capital war an Atoka 


i Isd, Ant Tul. XXH. 1B5J, 
i S*j-. Via. T£*o-i h ib „ cL t, 
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tope ibov* £00 feoL high, and bnidt it were tncea of spot* on 
which, the Four flit By if d Las had ut and walked Up Add down L 

Not King sterns to be known of the country and city 
here described* and the suggestions for identification re¬ 
quiring some tampering with the test are not of much 
value 1 . Tbe restoration of the nrune aa Satadm bas been 
genera ]]\ accepted* but tbe transcription seems to require 
rather Bata Jure, and this is perbaj^ belter than Satadrn 
which is the name of a river (tbe Sutlej); the characters, 
however, may represent Satadru. 

PO-LI-YE-T A-LO (PARYATRA)* 

Prom Salad ru the pilgrim proceeded loulh-wfrat, ind after 4 
jrrarnoy of OTtr 600 £C, reached the country called Pu-ft-gw-fa-Jp 
(Piryatr*). Thia errantry wu above 3000 and fU capital about 
14 ft in circuit- It had good crops of spring wheat and other 
grain, including a peculiar kind of rire which in SO days was 
ready for cutting. Oxen and sheep were immeroui, and fmsu 
aud dowers wm flcarcc: tbe climate was hot and the people 
bad hank ways, they did hoe esteeju learning and were not 
Buddhms. The king, who wjh of the Fei-rA* <ljR §} 
stock, wu a min of courage and military ekm Tbere were «ght 
Buddhiit monasteries in .a had state of ruin: the Brethren, who 
were Ttrj few in number, were EluayinLitfl. There were above 
ten DcTft-Teoipka and tho professed non-Bqddhiata were above 
lOOO m number. 

The district here described has been identified by M. 
Remaud “with Pirjatra or RairSt" and this identification 
has been accepted." 

The rice of this country which grew and ripened in 
#0 days could not hare been the ordinary upland or dry 
rice, as Jo thinks, for that was well known to the pilgrim 
*® * product of his own country and of several lands 
through which he had recently passed. It must hare been 
a special variety, as the Cochin-China rice, to which Julien 
refers, is a peculiar variety. 


J 6« Joltra III. p. 335: A. O, L j. 144, 
» Julian III p, 336i A. G. L P . 837, 
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mathueA. 

Fmm Paryairm the pilgrim wotinuej, * * journey of mbora 600 ft 
ckibrftrdj brought him to the country otled Mo (or 
(fir Matfmrij. 

This name is translated in some Chinese glossaries by 
“Peacock^ as if Maytau It a also said to be derived 
from madhu r honey? ag if the spelling of the name 
were Madhnra. M T Growso considers that the word is proba¬ 
bly connected with the Sanskrit root math, w to churn", 
“the chum Forming a prominent feature in all poetical 
descriptions of the local scenery ”j In connection with 
this it is interesting to observe that in a Buddhist scrip¬ 
ture a sick khikshu is represented as unable to obtain 
milk at Mathura.} There was also a story of a great 
giant Madhu from wliora the name of the city and district 
was derived. This also points to the form Madhuri 

Yu&s-chnang dtscribw *ie caaniry of ai being above 

60uO U in cifmit itt capita] being above twenty ft ia ciitiiit 
Tbs ioil+ hty t*j&> was very fertile and agriculture was ifce ehfaf 
bamtam: mange Et?m were grown in orchards at the h otn eiteadi 
of the people: tbert wer& twq kindi of tills fruit, 9D0 small and 
becoming yellow when ripe, and the Othir large and remaining 
green. The country produced u!lo S doe itriped- cotton doth 
and gold: it* climate tu hot: the manner? and customs of the 
inhabitant* were good: the people believed In the working of 
karma, and pud reapect to moral and intellectual eminence. 
There werd in the district above twenty Buddhist monasteries, 
and above 2000 Brethren who were diligent students of both 
M Vehicles' 1 . There were a]to live Deva-Temples and the pro¬ 
fessed Adhercnti of the different non - Buddhist sects lived 
pell-mell. 

Whan Fa-hsien visited this country be also found SO 
monasteries but be estimated the a um bar of Brethren m 
about 3000,' 

We now come to a passage which presents some serious 
difficulties. It seems to be faulty both m form and sub- 


i Grows*'a Mathura p. 73 wL). See below p. 81 ]. 
i A-yii-wJaig“ehifljgp d 9. 

* Fo-lctto-chi, eh. lit 
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stance and it hn£ perplexed active scholars* For the 
present we may render it as fellows. 

There %n three tope* All built by Atoka: very iautnE.rous tratei 
left by tbs Four Fiat Buddhas: topes {or i tope) Tor tbs rebel 
ol the following? holy disciples of Salty* Ju-laL viz. Swriputra, 
Madgaitpulra, Fiu^amaibnyuniputra, U|tfJi r Aranda, and Rahula: 
tops for ^ffliijnHn and the other F'naa*. In the M Throe Longs" 
of every ye*i\ and on the six Faaldayp of every mrenlh, the 
Brethren with mutual lirilry mike lip parties* md laking mile' 
Hak of worship with many vaJukblfcis, repair ta the images, of 
their special patron*. The Abhidharpii Brethren offer worship 
to Stripntnu tbe Simidhista ia Mudgalnpntm, the Sutnhta to 
BfirnimmtriylntpiiLi-HH the Vinayiita to Bpill, the bhikihunii to 
Aomdkn ud the Mminfris to Rftkttla; and tbs Mihayinifls to 
the various P L uiu. Cln these days the topes vie with each other 
in wonhip; banner* and lanth^dea ura displayed, the ioeensr 
rnakei cloud* and the flower* are mattered in showery sun and 
inoop are obsonred and the moonUio-mvinee corevnlied; the kfntr 
and his statesmen devote themselves to good works. 

Tho dlf^ctiltiea of this passage begip with the first sen¬ 
tence, and & native scholar took from the paragraph a 
very different meaning from that here given. He under¬ 
stood the author to state that there were three Aeoka 
topes, vte. one for the numerous traces left by the Four 
Fast Buddhas, one for the holy disciples of the Buddha, 
and one For tbs Fusas. There; is something to be said 
in favour of this m ter or elation, but it does not quite suit 
either the construction or the contest With the present 
interpretation we have the bald statement that there were 
three Aaoka topes. The Fsng-cfaih places these wit!iin 
the capital, hut our text does not give any information 
a$ to their si tuition, or structure, or the purposes for 
which they were erected. So also the next tkiise— u very 
many traces of the Four Past Buddha^ —seems to require 
at its head either the — J vi$. a tope for* of the Chinese 
scholar, or the w Qn montre* which Julien prefixes Then 
Af. to the topes for the relics of the great disciples the 
term for relics is ishln (jj lit “kft bodies* and 
Julien translates i-shen sttipa by ^Divers stoupas rufer- 
nrtrat lea corps". But i-*k$n here, as in other passages, 
means only the d$)ies t tones or other relics left after crem 
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•tion, being used a* the equivalent cf the Sanskrit 

r$£'3« *•** - — » <1. 'Z or 

a owsuy relic . Then we have this difltwltr, that ant 

rtr ”\T f <&■*•« h„ e Juried 

“ b "‘ *i» there i. „„ JflOTjt, „“?? 

the „!,« ef„ 7 , M of them were ceereved V, 

Mereerer. u the Fenj-ehib point, out Kshele ... Zl 

*“« J“* Thie trcntiae. neenrdi.^' 

iu r for *** mn > *"M ”«* l>. tete. 

here in it, ordinary sense, but should be unteratoorf as 
5 h T iag ; ™* b 5 ^r b0i ' 6BCb “ - ^age or other ££; 

» b «"« “»« «r file*. repreeent' S" 

oi-hbippers as paying reference, not to the tones hut to 

° r *“*«» apparently set up fo r the occasion 
ha hsien in his general surrey of “Mid-India" i.., ,- 

the Mathura district, tells us that at the Buddhist viba^S 
T?’?' tep Mto ^rip.tr., Madg.lyfry^ni(Yee.-ob,,.^'. 
Mudgalapntra), An an da, and to the Sutra*. th* Vina™ 
aad the Abhidbanna. To some of these topes iS 
*ere offwed b.i bo deecribes the SrSmA 0( ,„ „ 

r *° * «d i zszrz 

Mahayonists a, offering worship to “Prainfloanunila 
Mafijuin, and Kuan-shi-yinV J p t ’ 

Ab^S ^ J?*™ ’* perhaps ™ff ^ presenting the 
bhidharmiste ae worshipping Sariputra, the SamJhista 

as worshipping Mndgalaputr* and the Sutra Bt^tbraTas 
JSJS* Purpa-Maitrijaniputra. Saripntrs was diw 
tmguished among the disciples for hi; great spiritual wis- 

dharma whkh'dvf *! *“* t0 ^ Wlth the Ahhl ' 

d th \ * h dld no J come Mt<3 existence until after his 
death. So Mahamuudgalyftyana was great in magic, in 
bbnpariuraaii P< ’ WS " 1 W nat iD SaHJadW - Maitoiyani- 

tellt ^7!^ Pf * i8ed “agnod^pounderoftheM^ 

rf- JiiSr 7 u f to ba — ° r 1116 ^ 

the Buddha, and the author of Faog-chib: and others 
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taken the same meaning out of the text* But Man- 
jairl was not a human being: he was one of the great 
Bodhiaattvas, often figuring as first or chief of all these 

MflMyHna creations. 

This passage teib ne that the Brethren went in parties 
to offer worship to their respects patrons in the “Three 
Loogs” of the year and the Six Fast-days of each month- 
By the “Three Longa" we are probably to understand the 
first, fifth, and ninth months of each year which were 
called the “Three Long Months” and the “Three Long 
Flats”. The Six Fast-day a were the 8 th , 14*, 15 th of each 
half-month or the 8“*, 14* 15*, 23*. 29* 30* of each 
This has been made known to us by Jnlien who 
obtained his information from a late Chinese Buddhist 
f n m pififcwYn. In this wort under the heading “Kino Fast 
Days” we find the above three month-fasts and six monthly 
day-fasts given as making op the “Nine Fast-days”. This 
seems to he rather a pscnliar way of reckoning, and Julies 
gets oxer the difficulty by changing jwmifc into “in the 
month”, and making the “nine Fast-days" literally nine 
days. Bnt then, what is to be dene with the Faate called 
the "Three long months" or “Three long Fasts”? The 
reason for the religious observance of these periods by 
the Buddhist clergy and laity is given in several books. 
In the three months specified Indra (or according to 
mhoj Visvamitra, or according to others the four Deva- 
rijaa) by means of secret emissaries made a careful exa¬ 
mination into the conduct and modes of life of the in¬ 
habitants of Jambudvipa (India). So all the people of 
th at continent were on their beat behaviour in these months, 
they abstained from flesh and wine, and even from food, 
lawful in ordinary times. and they offered worship and 
practised good works. They also kept holiday and visit* 
ed the shrines of their divinities to pray for earthly 
blessing*- In these months there were no executions of 
criminals and Co slaughter of animals was allowed. 1 TbuJ 

i Fo ■ 8 b »irs- rhfcw -ki:inp (tfa, S7V)r Sb ih“*is ih -jvo ■ i*n n ckr &: Fo-'lra- 
cb- 3ft [Ho. lfifll) 
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the “Three Long Fasts” were evidently in their origin a 
popular rather than a Buddhistic institution, and Buddhism 
m*j hate adopted them to a certain extent as a matter 
of expediency. They are never mentioned, however, in the 
canonical treatises. 

The “Six Fast-days of every Month" wore also popular 
religious holidays before the time of the Buddha, Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts these days, like the three months, 
were devoted by Indr&’s messengers to a roving inspection 
of the moral and religious conduct of the people of India K 
The people on their part were careful on these days to 
fast, and offer worship, and do good works t in the hope 
of receiving material recompense such as fine weather and 
good crops. This sort of observance was called the “Cow¬ 
herd 1 ^ FW >T . But the Parivi ajaias of the Tlrthik&s 
devoted these six days to the public reading of their 
scriptures, and the Buddha followed their example. He 
ordained that on these days the PratimokBha should be 
recited in a select congregation of the Brethren; and he 
seems also to have appointed the reading of the Dhurma 
on these days t the Upoeatha days, to the people - 

Our pilgrim is apparently wrong in representing the 
Buddhist Brethren as spending the first, fifth, and ninth 
months in the manner here indicated. The fifth month 
was part of the Retreat from the rains, and the Brethren 
could not break up Retreat for a whole month and go aw ay 
to a tope or a monastery to pay respect to their special 
patrons and enjoy themselves with their companions. Fa- 
hsien makes the festival of Patron-worship occur once a 
year after Retreat each set having its own day, and this 
is more likely to be correct than Yu&n-chnang's account 
According to FaJuiexi also it was the people who provided 
the Dluminationa and dowers for the topes while the clergy 
preached. These topes, moreover, io his carrative through¬ 
out the region of which he is writing wore apparently 


i (No. 722): -Uing, db. Ifl 

i *Vi d*j* Tart. 1 (R B, E.) VoL I. pp. 340 
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attached to or near monasteries, hot the topes of otu pil¬ 
grim's account do not seem to have been connected with 
any Buddhist establishment 

Returning to our pilgrim^ description of this district 
ire read that— 

going cut from \h& capital five or sii ii One comes to m "hill- 
monastery ■ tbs dumber of which wu quarried in a i teap bank, 
a narrow defile being cud to form it* entrance. This monastery 
bad been made by the Tenerable Upagapta and it enclosed a 
tope with a finger-nail relic of the Buddha Through the north 
rock-wall of the monastery wia a cate above SO feet high by 
30 feet wide, within which were piled up fine four-inch ilipa of 
wood {that I*, tallies). When the Venerable Upagnpta waa 
preaehing and converting, every married wupla which attained 
nrhatihip pot down a tally here, but for single member* of CamiiiM 
although they became artun no record of the feci wta kept, 

The words for “a MDrmonastery* in this passage are 
yi^shan-ko-lan and Julien translates them “un kia4an sitne 
enr tine monUgne”* As has been seen a ^hill-ka-Ian” was 
a idral nom-descript vihsra not attached to any superior 
establishment Then Julian makes the pilgrim locate the 
Tally-cave “dans nne carerne qui cat an nord de c* 
lm n < The text has ka^an^i-yen-hmen-yu-chik-Aih (fjp 
g M 1SS ^ that is, in the steep rock on the north 
of the ka-lan is a cam* The word yen does not mean 
uni cavern* hut a steep wall of rock, and the entrance 
to the Tally-cave was through the reek which formed the 
north side of the Tihlra*Cam This interpretation of the 
text wiU be found to agree with descriptions given in 
other treatises. 

The she of the Upagnpta monastery, as we may cedi 
the Mill of our author’s narrative was apparently 

the place called the Urumuodfc for Ummegd* or Rum- 
mao4a) Hill* and the Rimurunda of M* Rockhill's Tibetan 
tmet The name Ummaoda is rendered in Chineae by 
^Gr*at &eam w f £ £ }£g) T its literal aignificatio n\ and 
near the hill there was a ‘Great Cream" town or village. 
To describe or indicate this hill various forms of ex* 


* A-yu- wang-ching, dk a,* 
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pressioa ire used. Thus seen from a distance j t was “ a „ 

r 1 " A** ' il WaS 4150 1 “ Iij * of l«* and a 

™° d of gran tra*’, On or at this hi]l according 
some authorities, the brothers Nata and * *? 

to which l lJX™S,' s ‘ i S" , C 
?upta when he came to bre at Mathura. This is suorr ■ 

bw. been a separate Ktabliehment. TWs . HiI| h , ! 
*as evidently the honae er yihar. of PparnMa on a 

ii3rf‘h“' i! WM .P rol >ablr a large^nnturaTcave 

with the monastery was the cave ia which ti« 2 7 

erhaLhlp deo U ^T lpta ? on their attainment of 

Z * P each a slip 0 f wood or bamboo.* This 

, -hD r Tf 6nted ** * ““«*« *»w^ but this is 

7>^U"at 8 x £ T/.fr 

34 , « »? a !°“. B “! h "' ©''“S the length an 

f, w fe ^ thft W** b«Jag about 9 or 10 feet Then 

^eut, ^ tallies J. JTJy Z 

loarned couples attaining arhatship is verj a i]]/ and d< J 

AcratS”* * ltb L tilft MC0lmta in other ChiucRe hooka 
Aecerdmj to these every „„„ ^ ^ t C , 

teachms and guiding became an art., add* hi. X 

jLmiV^ • Cp “ e “ pl * i “ d tnaryeUoaa enccee. „ [ 

5?2 ITT “ M * th “ ,: ta m any W 

jfi-j-ft Wi “ t8 ** *» *%SL*Si 

»atton. Tefv T* U1 “° 1W * J “ d “* Ua cra- 

•* te 

> $*r. Via. Yto-tfcil, r*. 0. _ ' 

1 A^yu-wing-Eliuan, dL ft, 

* ^ t « ths «W U (HI) 

jrj-win^-rhing, <*. fl, 

4 Sfcr. Vin. L 14£ 
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ustntAspA am- 

In gome books tie bill on which was the Natabata- 
viharSr occupied by Upagupta is called Sira or USira + 
although we also hate mention of the Uiira bill without 
aay reference to a ca?a or monastery * 1 - This Usira hill 
waa at the side of the a Uramaod& Hill" and the latter 
name may hive included the two Lilia and the wood or 
forest adjoining. 

General Qurmingham considered the site of Upagupta’s 
monastery to be that of the Td-gah or Katra of the present 
Muttra* and. this opinion has been adopted by others. 
But it is undoubtedly wrong, A later investigator, 
M>Growse. writes; “General Cunningham, in bis Archeo¬ 
logical Report, has identified the Upagupta monastery 
with the Taaa vih&m inside the Katra: bnt in all proba¬ 
bility be would not now adhere to this theory; for, at the 
tLme when he advanced it, he had never visited the Kan- 
tali nia, and was also under the impression that the 
Fort always had been, as it now is, the centre of the city. 
Even then, to maintain his theory, he was obliged to hare 
recourse to a :tery riel eat expedient, and in the text of 
the Chinese pilgrim to alter the word 'east 1 to 'west*, beoanse, 
ho writes, “a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jimuna, where no 
mins exist", forgetting apparently Fa Hian’s distinct state¬ 
ment that in Mb time there were monasteries on both 
sides of the river, and being also unaware that there are 
heights on the left bank at Xsapur and MaMban, where 
Buddhist remains hare been found The topographical de¬ 
scriptions of the two pilgrims may bo reconciled with existing 
facts without any tampering with the text of the narrative. 
Taking the Katra, or the adjoining shrino of Bhntesrar, 
as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable die 
of the great stupa of ^Ariputm, a short distance to the 
east will bring us to the Kankalj Tils,, i e, the monastery 
of ’Opagnpts"* 2 This is very positive but not quite con- 


i 1. c, j . T»-pfti-ebiug (No. 117}. 

i Growth op. t p- 11 &. 
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wincing, and where did M* Growse get hia “grat stupa of 
Sariputra”? 

This Upagupta monastery is apparently the “Cream- 
Tillage 11 Tihlra of a Vjuaya treatise, one of the many 
Buddhist establishments mentioned as being in the Mathurft 
district 1 * It may also perhaps be the Guha vibira of the 
Lion Pillar laseriptioni* We find it called the Natika 
sanghlrama, and the ^atabata (or UatibatO'^bara, as 
already stated, and the NaUbhatiharaTiy 3 .yat 4 iiia of the 
Difyavadana 3 4 It was evidently in a hill among trees and 
not far from the city of Mathura, but Yuan-chuang seems 
to be the only authority for placing it about a mile to the 
east of the city. This would apparently put the Urmoa^a 
hill on the east side of the Jumna, and the situation 
assigned to the Monkey Tope in the next paragraph agrees 
with tlu$ supposition. 

Thfe pilgrim 1 * namUre proceeds to state that to the soath-eut 
of the care (that is, the Cava mDp&rtery) end! 34 or £6 ft (about 
five mile*) from it wu a Urge dried up pond beside which *u 
a tope. This- wm the plu-re. It ujm-nhcjmg telli us, at which 
when the Buddha fu up.ee walking ep and down a monkey 
offered him some honey, The Btid-dJia cacs^d the hooey to be 
mixed with water and then distributed among hi9 disciple?. 
Hereupon ihe monkey gambolled with dsligbt* fell into the pit 
for ditch) and died, end by the religious merit of this offering 
was bora as a human being. 

The story of a monkey or a. flack of monkeys (or apes) 
presenting wild honey to the Buddha is told with T&ria- 
tious in several Buddhist scriptures- In some the 
scene of the story is laid near Vai^&li 1 (and our pil¬ 
grim, it will be seen, tells of a troop of monkeys offering 
boney to the Buddha at this place), in some at diHvasti*. 


1 Sesg-chidii, dL fi, 

3 J. a. A, S, for im p. m 

3 DiTytr cb_ XXVI and p- 3S6: Bur. iat. p. 378: Ta-pci-chmg, 

4 Chung- a-hau-L'hmg. cA 8: Bar. Yin. Yio-shili, rA- 18. Cf. Ee- 
cords, ek. 7 + 

3 Hsian-TiWhing-, dL 12: Der Weisc u. d. T. S. 847. 
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and in -Mime at the Natika village K The following account 
of the whole matter i& taken chiefly from the “Hsiem-yU- 
ching 7 *. The End d ha wag once visited at Sr&F&sti by a 
Brahmin householder who was son-lesfi and wished to 
know whether ha was to die bo. Buddha consoled him 
with promise of a eon who should become a distinguished 
member of the church- In due time the son was bom, 
and because it was observed that about the time of his 
birth the honey-vessels in the house became full of honey, 
he received the name “Horay-prevafling". In Chinese the 
name is Mi-sh^og and the Sanskrit original is 

written that is P Madhurasachi or “Sweet 

Influence^ viz. bora with the good omen of honey. This 
boy in time became a disciple of the Buddha who ex¬ 
plained to An&nda that Mi-sheng in a tong-past previous 
existence had been a bhikahu, that he had then once been 
disrespectful to a senior Brother. The senior rebuked 
him gently and Mi-sMug was penitent, but he had to 
suffer punishment for bis thoughtless rude language by 
500 births as a monkey. It was in the last of tuese births 
that the incident of the honey-offering occurred, The 
Buddha and his disciples had halted for rest one day 
under some trees by a tank not far from 8rava$tL Here* 
a monkey came and took Buddha’s bowl and soon after 
returned with it Ml of honey and offered it to the Buddha. 
The latter sent the monkey back first to remove the in¬ 
sects from the honey and afterwards to add water to it 
When the honey was thus “oure*, that is, fit for bhikshus 1 
oae Buddha accepted it and distributed it among his dis¬ 
ciples The monkey was Do w up a tree again, and seeing 
hie honey accepted and distributed he frisked about with 
delight until he fell and was drowned in the pit below 1 . 
But by the merit of the gift of honey he was immediately 
bora again as a human creature and became the disciple 
Mi-sbing. 3n another treatise the name of the bhiksbu 


* 5mr Via, P'D-seng-sUb, eA. 12, Tj*ii may be tb* HifUm ofUra- 
mindi. the vilkgs mud the monastery having the ame mmc. 
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“ given as Madhu-Vasishtha, his family name being Va- 
dditha 1 , and in another work he is called Mi-hsim or 
Honey-nature".! In one book the monkey slaps with 
delight but does not fail into the water*, and in another 
lie dies and is bom again in I^r&dise, 1 

The story of the monkey and the honey, here repeated 
by the pilgrim, being told of Mathura as aa ^. 
nation of the name, must hare arisen at a time when 
the form used was Madhnra. There is also another 
monkey or ape story connected with Mathura. In a pre¬ 
vious existence, the Buddha once explained, Upagnpta 
was bora as a monkey (or ape) and became the chief jf 
a troop of monkeys living at Urumanda. As such be made 
offerings and shewed much kindness to 500 Pratyeka 
Buddhas who were living on another part of Ununaijda 
The merit of his conduct to these worthies brought the 
monkey birth as a human being in his next existence, and 
iu it, as the hhiksliu Hpa^upta, he rose to be a moat suc¬ 
cessful preacher, a peerless saint, and a Buddha in all 
hut the bodily signs.* 


Tte pilgrim goes on to narrate tbit to the north of the dried- 
«p pond, tod not fcr from it, -« i lirge ^ood in which were 
ftwtateps of tiie Four Paot BudsLbu, Itft by thorn u they wiUtod 
isp Kid down. Hard by thu* were topel to mirk thv places at 
whLeb Sarifiutra aid the others of the Boddha'i 1250 e tmi di* 
cifdse hid peiotiMd ibwrbsd meditation. Then, were ilu 
nali of tbo Buddha'i fr*quant liaiU to 1 hh district for tha pur¬ 
pose of preaching 


The '"large wood” of this passage, which lay between 
the Upagupta Monastery and the Dried-up Pond, may be 
the forest generally mentioned in connection with Oru- 
raanda- But it is at least doubtful whether any of the 
1350 disciples ever practised samadhi in this neighbour- 

1 S#r. Viu, t'o-i&ig-ihib, cA. 12 . 

7 Sw. 7i n . Yao-ihih, A Ml 

i Chiuig.a.bjLa-cbisf, eh. 9. 

* Sf&g cbi-lii, ek. 29. 

* Fu * fl ' ttinfr yjn-yuiiii-cling, dL 9: S*r. Vin. Ywo-iiiib. dL 9- 
Diyyav Cb. XXVI. 
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hood. The Urum^dti district wan a great resort of asce¬ 
tics devoted to serenity of mind and prolonged meditation, 
but this was alter the time of Upagtipta. Then the 
Buddha’s visits to the Mathura district do not seem to 
have been numerous, even if we accept records of doubtful 
authenticity We are told that he expressed-a dislike to 
the country which had, he said, five defects. The ground 
was uneven, it was covered with stones and brick-bats, it 
abounded with prickly shrubs, the people look solitary 
and there were too many women, 1 We find men¬ 
tion of the Buddha visiting the country on one occasion 
and lodging in a mango-tope near the Bliadra river, 5 On 
another occasion be lodged with his disciples in Ass Yak- 
sha’a palace (or the monastery of Ass Yaksba) which was 
apparently outside the capital! He also passed through 
this country with Anaada whan returning from his mission 
to ‘‘North-India”, going among titt yunt/^hUn^en {$ A) 
or Surasenas until he reached Mathura city. 

It is worthy of notice that in his account of Mathura 
and the surrounding district the pilgrim does not give 
the name of any hill, or river, or town, or Buddhist esta¬ 
blishment in the country. His information about the dis¬ 
trict is meagre and his remarks about the Buddhist ob¬ 
jects of interest in it seem to be confused and to a certain 
extent second-hand. He apparently did not visit the capi- 
Ul, and made only a hurried journey across a part of the 
country. It seems very si range that he does not mention 
by name the famous Urujnuud* ter Onunamja) Hill, bo 
intimately connected, as we have seen, with the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into the district, and evidently an old 
place of resort for contemplative ascetics of other religious 


(. Sat. "Vin r YAo-itiih. ck. 10- 

0. Tn - ad - ching f eh. 2 end £4. The mango lapas Mm to hsrf* 

ill din^ptutd from the MAthuri dlftnci 

J-Sar- VLq- ys*'sbih r cA. 10* Thli building 1 wu properly not a 
moii£it£:rj r but a hall or temple, it ippurenOy on the dteuwon 
of the Bdddta'i returning from the north that ha made the stay al 
Hither*! omtwtJDg the wiclced Yakihidia,. £nd pruchmg hit religion. 
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systems. Nor dots he mention the great river which flow¬ 
ed past the east side of Mathurft city. k'a-h&ien men¬ 
tions this river which he calls P«*ho C4lH ff>) ^hort for the 
Yno (Jj£>pu-na (Yabana) of his tramluUonfi. Our pilgrim 
in his translations and in this chuan transcribes the name 
Yen-mpu-na (Yamuna). Then he does not seem to have 
heard of such veil known Buddhist establishments ay the 
vihara of the Hsttn-jen (||j] M-ehu-tao or Riahi village 
(or town), or the vih4m of the Grove the 
-ss*. The former was on the east and the latter on the 
west side of the Jumna. 1 is supposed to be 

for the Sanskrit Pinda-vaua: it could not have been Kri¬ 
shna’s Vrindi-vana, which was os the opposite side of 
the river, 


1 Seag>«2u4(Lr tk. 8- 




CHAPTER X. 

CHU1K IT C&NT® 

STHAttESVAU. TO KAPItERA- 

a* 

from the Mathura conn try the pilgrim, according to bis narra¬ 
tive, proceeded north-east, and after a joamsy <,f above 600 li. 
reached the Sa-ha-Hi-sstl-j'a-ii) (Sth Sues vara) country. Jff® telit 
w this country was above TGOOtf in circuit, and it* capital, with 
the unt name apparently, ms above twenty H in cireqit. The 
noil was itch and fertile and the crop* were abundant: the Mi- 
/ mat* waj > warm: the meaner* and custom* of the people were 
ill menu: the rich families tied with each other in extravagance. 
The people were greatly devoted to magical art* and highly 
prized outlandish accomplishment*: tho majority panned trade, 
and few were given to fuming: rarities from other land* were 
collected in this country. There were (that it, at the capital 
apparently) three Buddbiat monasteries with above TOO professed 
/ Buddhist*, all Hlnayiuihits. There were also above 100 Devs- 
Temples and the con-Buddhist* tv ere very numerous. 

The capital, the pilgrim gw* on to describe, wa* surrounded 
for BOOS by a district called the “Piece 0 f Religious Merit" — 
(IB M)- Th* origin of this name Yu&a-chaung learned 
at the place to be as follow* The "Five India*” watt once 
divided between two sovereigns who fought for mastery, inva¬ 
ding each other's territory and beeping up onceasfrg w . At 
length in order to settle the question of superiority, and so give 
peace to their subject*, the tings agreed between thehwetv« to 
have a decisive notion. But their mbject* wew diwsriifisd and 
refused to obey their kings' commands. Thereupon the king 
[of that part of India which included Slhanfcraraj thought of an 
expedient. Seeing it wa* awls** to 1st hi* subject* have n voice 
in hi* proposals, and knowing that the people would b* influen¬ 
ced by the supernatural, he secretly aaaUroU of silk to a clever 
brahmin commanding him to com* to the palace On hia arrival 
there the brahmin was kept in an inner chamber, and there be 
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(wmpssiii {tUt i*, by the King'* iatpiimtkn) » Hbarme-iuti* 
(thst it, a trtau* an Duty). Thi. boot the lung then liid i B . 
rock-ceve, where it remiiiwd for several year* until regetetioa 
oovered the spot. Then one morning the king informed bis 
niiUHters at an audience that he had been enlightened by Indr*, 

W ^° m * dr **® • bc,ot “ inspired book hidden in * 

carter mil. The book vu brought forth, and officials and people 
were enraptured. By the king’s order* the content* of lW-rL 
turejsere made known to all, and the sum of them wee briefly 


Life and death are a shoreleee ocean with ebb and flow in 
cndleu alternation: intelligent creature* cannot uve theauelvei 
from the eddie* in which they are immersed. 1 bare an .dmi- 
ruble dur:<:e for saving them from their woe*, end it it thia— 
Here we have for 200 H round this city the place of religion* 
merit for generation* of the an dent sovereigns, hut si it* evi¬ 
dences have Loan effaced in the long tape* .of time, people have 
ceased fo re fieri on the efficacy of the place, and ao have been 
submerged in the ocean of miser* with no one to save then 
from perishing. Nowell who. being wue, go into bettle and die 
fighting, will ba reborn among men: slaying many they will be 
innerem nnd will receive divine blessings: obedient gnmd-cbi]- 
dreu and filial children serving tiioir parents while sojourning in 
thir ^ district will obtain in finite happiness. A* the meritorious 
service i« little, etui Lhn reward it obtains great why miss the 
opportunity? Once the human body is kit them ere the three 
elutes of dark oblivion: hence every htuuan being should be dill* 
gent in making good karma, thus all who engage in battle will 
look on death as a return hame> 

The the king ordered an enrolment ot faero&a fen- battle, md 
tm engagement took pUce on this ground. The bo£i*n of thot 
kiUsd in batRe were slrewii About in confuted maatei, to grw 
was the number of th o slain, and the huge skeletons of tbete 
hcruts still cover the diitrict, which popular tradition caJlt the 
Place of Religious Merit 


The whole of this passage about the M Fiace of Religious 
Merit” is curious and interesting giving, &* has boon pointed 
oat bj others, the story which oar pilgrim beard on the 
spot about the wars of the Kanratas and Pii&d&Yas. It 
reads tike an extract from the BhagavadgitS- The passage 
’which* m the present rendering of it, is treated as being 
the sum of the inspired teaching of the siitra, is made by 
Julien, in hie version, to be a proclamation by the king of 
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SthfroeSvara* The last clause of the passage is treated 
hy him as a separate sentence and he translates it thus— 
“Lh-desstu, tons les hommes combattirent avec ardeur et 
oouriLrent joyeusement & la mcrt”, that is, before the king 
called an the people to enlist in hi ft service. This treat- 
meet of the test seem* to be a very unfortunate one as 
Yuau-chuang makes a clear distinction between the coun¬ 
sel of the Dhnrraasutia (F&cfttnp ft g)« and the king s 
proceedings after the promulgation of the counsel 

Faur or five H to Use north -weat of thft capital the pilgrim 
was JLioka topo mad* of bright oratge bricky and 
containing wonder-working rdtcn of the Budilhit. Abovn 100 /* 
■iooth from the capital wji* the Kuhun-Vu (in sone testa -cA'a) 
moiiMtaryL Ihii hud high chamber* in clofra pocceuiou tad 
detached tamces: tb? BuddhUt Brethren in it led pare atrtat 
iiv«* 

The Ku-kun-Pu (or ch*a} of this passage may perhaps 
as has been suggested, be for Govinda, Another restora¬ 
tion proposed is Gokaptba, and this is the name adopted 
by Cunningham, but it does not seem possible that the 
Chinese characters arc a transcription of this word. Go- 
vioda is a common name for Krishna, but it may have 
been the name of the Tillage in which the monastery here 
described w&r situated. 

The SthSoe^vara o* this passage has been identified 
with the modern Th&neaat (Tanesar, Taneasar) in A m b ala. 
Cunningham ^eems to regard this identification as beyond 
question 1 , although in perhaps no point of distance, direc¬ 
tion or measurement do the two places correspond. Tba- 
nesar is about ISO mSes to the north-north-west of Ma¬ 
thura 2 , and Sthane£viu- was about 100 miles to the north¬ 
east of that place i the area of the country as given by 
the pilgrim is too great by one fourth and that of the 
“holy land 111 (Y mm-ehuang J fl Place of Happiness, that is 
Baligions Merit) is too small by half. Moreover the Fu-ti 
of the Records cannot be regarded as a translation of 


i A, G. I. p- 328; J* 111, p. 330. 
3 Alberuiii VbL L p- 190- 
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Dharaa-Kshetra, another name for the Kurn-KshetiiL Be¬ 
sides, this latter name designated & large plain above 
100 miles to the south* east of Thanes var, and the Fu-li 
was all round the city Sthineavara for only about 40 miles. 
Gunnrngham in his usual manner proposes to get over 
some of the difficulties by taking liberties with the pil¬ 
grim^ teiL It is better, however* to regard our pilgrim 
as being correct in his statement of distance and direction 
from MathnrS to Sth&aesvara, and as deriving Ms in for¬ 
mation on other matters from the Brethren in the monas¬ 
teries. He seem* to represent himself as going to the 
great monastery 1G0 li (about 20 miles) south fit™ the 
capital. Had he made a journey to the south of Thane- 
sar h he would probably have told us of the celebrated 
Tank in the district about winch Albero.ni and Tavernier 
relate wonderful things. 1 

&BUGHNA. 

The pilgrim continuing the story of his travels relates 

that— 

From this {that h apparently, SthauetTixa) be wect nortb'tut 

for above 400 ii and ctmt to the country 

The Life, which calls this country Lu-fifin-na, makes it 
to be 460 If to tha east of Stkilneivara. Our pilgrim’s 
transcription has been restored as ^rughna. hut this does 
not seem to be right Another transcription is Su-h^ki* 
(kaykiin w and this and the transcription in the text seem 
to point to an original like Smkkhin or Srugbiu. Oun- 
ningham T taking the “from this” of the text to mean from 
the Govinda monastery, makes the 400 ft to be counted 
from that monastery and accordingly gives the distance 
from Stbane&rara to $rughna as only 300 IL 1 But the 
Lifer and the Pang-chib, make Yuan-chuang start from 
and count from S than e£v ora, and as it seems likely that 


* Alhemei YoL IL p. 115: Binder 1 ! Travel* {Conitable’ft Or. 
M») p, *0®, 
a A G. L p, 345. 
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\ uati-chuaug did not go to the Govjjuia mouastery, I think 
vtb should understand the “fram tlds r of the text, to mean 
from iho S&pital. Cunningham identifies the city Sniglma 
with the modern Tillage of Sugh which “is surrounded 
three sides by the bed of the old Jumna** But as the 
measurement* and distances gi^en by Yuan-ehuang + as 
usual, do not agree with those required; by Cunningham, 
we may perhaps regard the identification as not quite 
established. 

Proceeding with hie description of RrughoA the pilgrim 
telle us that 

itwu abovft 6000 li in circuit, bounded on the toil by iht Gan- 
g« on l be north by bijfh mount*] o*, a ad that through the 
middle of it flowed the river icji-nw-fla (Jumna} The empiul. 
ibors SO li in circuit, «u on the west aide of tbu Jumna, end 
was in a ruinous condition. In dimste and natural products the 
country rtietnbled Sthsne^vats. The inhabitant* were nature! I j 
bontit: they were not Buddhida: they held useful learning in 
respect and esteemed religions wisdom. There were fit* Buddhist 
mo ulster] @3 *nd abosa 1Q00 BnddbiH eMleiiutki, ihb majority 
of whom wore Xliaayuuitm. a fow adhering to y oib.Hr scbooU' 1 . 
The BreLb tb o were expert and lucid expounders of abiLrict doc- 
trines, and diitiogmshftd Brethren from other lands to them 
to reason cut their doubts* Tlavre were 100 Dere-Tamptos, uri 
the non-Buddhists were very nmoerau t. 

The statement here that the majority of the Buddhist 
Brethren in ^rughna ‘‘learned the Little Vehicle M d a 
few studied ether schools 11 is rather pealing as all the 
Eighteen Schools (jmj belonged to the Eraayajia. AH 
the leits, however, agree, and the Fang-chieh shews a 
wise discretion by omitting the difficult words- By the 
“other schools” Yuan-uhu&ng may hare meant the Sau- 
trftntlkae and other schools which had arisen in the later 
development of Buddhism, and were independent of the 
old echoole and the two “Vehicles 7 *. The pilgrim heard 
exposition ft of the doctrines of the Sautrfcntikne daring hie 
stay in the country. But we must also retoember that he 
usee the terms Mahay in a and Hi nay ana in a manner 
which is apparently peculiar to himself. 
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Th* nurntne proctedi —*■ To the ftonih^fuL of tlu cipitil 
an4 00 tbs wwt side of ibe Jemma outaida Lhe wt g*ti of & 
l«rge monastery wav ah Anoka top* it * place where the JsiJii 
hid preached And Admitted men into hia church. Beeide thm 
Lope wii 004 which had hair And nail-reJia of the Judea, 
end round about ware vome tern of topes with riimlar relics of 
SAriputra, Mudgaiaputre, and the other greet ifhata. Ailer the 
Bnddha 1 * decsass the people of thia country b*d been led nfcrey 
believe in wrong religion! nod Buddhism had disappeared. 
Then S4atn~ muter* from other land* defeated the Tlxthikes 
and Brahmin a in ducaiaionvt and the five mansitinAv already 
mcotiopod were built at the plicei where the dlecnfiiona were 
held in order to oonMnemorate the vfctorire 

A journey of above SOD ft east from the Jumna (that ia, at 
Sraghna} brought the pilgrim to the Gauge*. The source of 
this river, he adds, in three or four H wide: the river dowi so nth- 
eaat to the aea, and at its mouth it ia above ten ft wide: the 
water* of the river vary in 0010117 and gnat waves via* in iU 
then an mao; marr-dlcut creature* in it hut they do not injure 
any one: it* water* have a pkaaant aw«t tevte and a fine rand 
comea down with the current. In the popular literature the 
river ia called JWafc-i Of "Happineaa-watcr' 1 that ia, the wmiar 
(or. river) of rehginiu merit Accumulated lioi are effaced 
by a hath in the water of the river: thoea who drawn tbem- 
sdvaa in it are reborn in beaten with happimaa : if the bonea 
of one dead be couigned to the river that one doea not go 
to a bed places bj reiving wave* and fretting the stream 
(that is, by s pl a shin g and driving %U water beet] the lost eoul 
is saved. 

In the Life and the Fang-chib the pilgrim proceeds la 
the ‘‘Source of the Ganges” which i a 800 ti to the east 
of the Jumna and this is supposed to be what the pilgrim 
meant to state. But the context and the sequel seem to 
requite us to take him literally as simply coming to the 
Ganges. It was apparently at a place to the sooth of the 
“Source of the Ganges" that he reached that river. This 
“Source of the Gauges" is supposed to he Gangadr^ra or 
Hard war, the place where the Ganges emerges from the 
Srralik mountains into the plains. The expression here 
rendered “the waters of the river vary in colour” is shut- 
se- Taanp-lang ® BU that is, “the water ia.colour 

is Taang-laag”, or clear and muddy. The mllusiou ia to 
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tha Tawg-kfig riveT which, M w# learn from a bo^i soag 
qaotod in Mancie ran sometimes clear *nd sometimes 
mnddr- 1 Julian translates the word* by “La codenr de 
bob earn eat bleu&tre”, a rendering which is not correct 
from any point of new. Then sus the original for Fh-sAwi, 
«fii T er of religious merit" (lit. Religions merit water) Julies 
gives MahSbbadrA, which is a name for the Ganges but 
ia not the equivalent of Fmehui. This term is a literal 
rendering of tho Sanskrit and Pali word Pupyodake, merit- 
uxttef' and Pouyodaka ia the name of a rirer in the world 
beyond. The reason why the name was transferred to the 
Ganges is to he found in the nert paragraph of «r pas¬ 
sage, m which the pilgrim describee the spiritual efficacy 
of the water of the riser. In this paragraph the words 
rendered “by raising wares and fretting the stream the 
lost souls (or spirits) are saved 1 * are yang-p'o-chi-litiruang- 
hun^iuo-chi (ij| *#«&***)• Jaben^coimecte 
these words with the preceding clause which states that 
if the hones of a dead person are consigned to the river 
that person does not go to a bad place, Julien malting the 
author add — “pendant que lea dots ee gonfleut et cou- 
lent en hondieaant, I’&me du dtfunt passe k 1’autro rive”. 
The first clause of this is not a translation of the Chinese, 
and Julien’e failure to understand his author has spoiled 
this passage and his rendering of the story about Beva 
Pusa. which Mows. 

Our pilgrim, in connection with his remarks about the 
popular belief in the spiritual virtues of the water of the 
Ganges, that is presumably at Gangadvira, relates the 
Mowing aanecdote— 

of the CftiA-tAiA-tni-jhw (or SimluJa ocantry), pro¬ 
foundly versed in Buddhist lore and QompMwonsie to the staple, 
bkd come hither to lead the people aright At the time of hi* 
arrival the populace, male ud femsle, old tad young, ware as* 
on the banks of the river asd were nk ri»J imM oad 
fretting the cwrrmt. The pnaa iclemnly setting am example bant 
hii haul down to check and tom the etresm. As his mods' of 


< Vndui, A.I.'S. I. 
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procedure iu different tram, toat of the mt, one of the Tirthi- 
kaj said to him—Sir, why m yon bo itrm^e? DeTft uuv«nd 
—My parent* nod other relative* are in the Ssiahalm country, 
wa4 *■ 1 fear they may bo Jnffiarioff from hanger and thim. I 
hope thim water will reach thna fw r and save them. To thii 
the Tirthiku replied — Sir, yen are Is error and jour 
cornea from not having: reflected—your heme i* far away with 
mono tains and rivers interrening^to fret and agitate this water, 
and h| thim means tare those there from hnoger, would bo Ww 
going- hack in order to advance, an unheard of proceeding. Her* 
then replied that if linnera in the world beyond received bene¬ 
fit from this water* it could Bare his relatives notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and riven* HU arguments convinced 
his hearen- who thereupon acknowledged their errors, renounced 
them, and became Buddhists. 

The Cfiih-shih-tgii leuo or SimbaU country of this pas¬ 
sage has been taken to be Ceylon, the country generally 
5o designated* but it may be here the name of a country 
in India. Yuan-chuaag, as will be seen hereafter* pro¬ 
bably knew that Dot* was a native of South-In dia and 
not of Ceylon, 

According to the story hero related, when Dew found 
the people on the river-side splashing the water, he set 
himself to lead them to right views. He assumed * grave 
air and an earnest maimer* and while the others wore 
merely going through a religious rite, he seemed to be 
making a serious effort to force the river back. As he 
evidently desired* his strange maimer attracted attention; 
and he was able to turn the Tirthikas 1 criticism against 
themselves. Here Julies gives a rendering which seems 
to be against construction and context* and makes the 
story absurd- The Chinese for “giving an example” or 
heading aright” here is chpyin (jg which Julian trans¬ 
lates “voulufc puiser de Fean". Bui the phrase is of com* 
mop occurrence and generally in the sense of “lead by 
example” err *Mt in the right course 11 * 

In this Srnghna (or Srugbinj country, we foam from 
the Life* the pilgrim enjoyed the society of a learned Doc¬ 
tor in Buddhism, by same Jay&gupta. The pilgrim remained 
here one winter, and half ox the spring following; and “when 
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h« had heard all the Yibhflsbi. of the Sautrantika School” 
he continued his journey. 

With reference to Ynan-chuang's mention of the Buddha 
having preached at the capital of this country, it may be 
stated that the story of the Buddha visiting Srughna and 
there meeting the Brahmin named Indra, who was proud 
of >» youth and beauty, is told in the Divyhvadana and 
in the Sarvata Vinaya,’ 

MO-TI-PD-LO (MATIPUH). 

The pilgrim proceed* * to Donate that crew raff to the cut benk 
of the river (ihri te. the Gunge*} he came to the Afe-li-jsu'JO (Meti- 
par] country. This *u shove $000 ft, end it* capital shove SO ft 
in tl ra ri t It yielded grim, froit*, and flower*, and it hod a 
genial climate- The peep)* were upright in their ways: they 
esteemed ueJnl learning: were well vened in magical srUt iod 
were equally divided between Buddhism and Other religions. 
The king, who ws* of the Suit* Hock (that ie eerie) did not 
belief* in Buddhism, and worshipped the Devu. There were 
shove ten Buddhiit locnuUnc* with above 800 Brethren meetly 
adherRot* of the Swviriividin echool of the Hinaytna. Then 
wen al*o above fifty Deve-Templce and the eeetariem lived 
pell-m *LL 

The Mo-ti-pu-h or Matipur of this passage has been 
identified by Seiot-Martin and Cunningham with Madiwar 
nr “Man d 4 w sr, a large town in western Bohilkhand, near 
Byaor ”. 1 But in Ounniugbam’s Map No. X, to which he 
refers us, MsdSwar is to the south-east of Srughoa and 
to the south of GangadvBja, whereas Matipur was to the 
cant of Srughua and east of the “Source of the Ganges”, if 
we are to regard that as the place at which the pilgrim 
halted before crossing the river. Then, as usual, the areas 
of the count 17 and its capiVd do not agree with Cunning¬ 
ham's requirements. 

Foai or f t« H icuLh from ihe capit&L xho pit grim wntinnw, 
«u Ui4 amall mouu tarr In KMoh the Slitm-muter Ginjaprath* 
compactd nboTo 100 truitui including the * Ff» ■ eW* * htn" 


t DlTjtn p* T4: San Via, Yin* Blab, ck. ft 
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<8 i a) OT Tmtk-espotindipg Treatise. This Gun|prsbb*. 
Yuing-chwng tell* m P from htiug * very eJ*T«r boy bid grows 
up to be a mao of great ifitflUeclaal abilities, and of wide and 
learning. He bad at Erst bees a .undent of the Mifcs- 
Tioa ayvtem, but before bo had thoroughly comprehended the 
abstnue my stories of that ayatfitn* he was concerted tc the Hma* 
y*v* by the poroaal oF ■ Vaibhaifan tmipa* After thii he com- 
powrd Kve-ral lens of IreatLwi in refutation of the MahayftDi 
principles, and in defen i of tho liinayhaa tenet*. He wne also 
the author of some scorn (.evenU Una and mem.} of sec alar 
hoolii; be let aide e* wrong the tUudard treatise* of hie pre¬ 
decessor.. But in hit rumprehensiva study of the Buddhist 
canonical script urea Ganaprabha had experienced difsicnlue* on 
above ten point., and of these hie prolonged application did not 
bring ny solution. Now Among his contcmporariei was u ar- 
hAL named Bailee n a, who was in tha habit of rwting ihe Tuihita 
Paradise- Thie D^vaaena, by bis enpematural powers, op one 
occasion took Guneprabha, at the request of the latter, up to the 
Tuchita Faradi.e to have an interview with Maitrcys Ik.dbiuLUri, 
and obtain from the Bedhiiettva the solution of hia spiritual 
difficulties. But when presented to Mai trey a Bunapnbha was 
ton proud and conceited to give the Bodhieattva hit duo rere- 
rence, and accordingly Maitrcy* would not solve his diJPcTilijeiL 
An Gqijaprabha mmaioed stubborn in his self-conceit even after 
one or two unsuccc«fq| visits, and u he would not be guided 
by the counsels ofDarsiens, the latter refused to Uke him may 
moro into Maine)* 1 ! presence- Hereupon Guiiaprmbbn in angry 
diagust went Soto .olitudo in a fores L, practised th& "Penctraliou- 
developing aamldhi^, but,, not baring put away pride, bo was 
unab£a to attain arbatihip. 

The TusMta Paradise t as ia well known, ia the Heaven 
in which the Bodhisattra Maftreya sojourns between hit 
loot incarnation on earth and his future advent as Buddha. 
The SfiLstra-mister Gopaprahha in this passage considers 
bimeeIf, ae a fully ordained Buddhist hhikshu, to ho supe^ 
rior to the Bodhisattva who was enjoying the pleasures 
of a prolonged residence in Paradise; and accordingly 
Gun&prabha persists in his refusal lo show to Mai treys 
the reverence duo to a great Bodhisattva, and conse¬ 
quently falls in his career* 

The last clause in the above passage is given according 
to the correction of the Ming editors. This makes the 
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text to rwd fu^-ehing-hto (* » « % *** J? 
could not realize the fruit" viz-of arbatebp. The old 
reading of some texts was pu -meaning 
-he quickly realized the fruit". The D teat baa 
t 0 0 .J cue, which alBO means -he did not attain to arhats p , 
and this is doubtles the author’s meaning, 

Io a note to the name of Gu&aprabbVa treatise, the 
-Pien*chen-lun”, mentioned in the above passage Julian 
watorea the Sanskrit original as -Tattwibhafiga ctotra”. 
This seems to show that he had forgotten the restoration 
of the name, given in translation and in Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion, which he bad made in the Life. There he makes the 
n B TnP. to ho -Tattvasstya rSrtra”, and this restoration has 
been adopted by subsequent writers although it does not 
correspond to the translation of the name frm by Yuan- 
chuang and the Chinese annotator. Now the characters 
which Julian makes to stand for satyv are ean-ti-aho (H 
|fc g(i) for sandeAa, and the name of the treatise waa eri* 
dently Tattvasandeda or -Exposition of Truth", Yuan- 
chuaug’s Pisn-ch?n 7 with the word for fi&stra (Inn) added. 1 
This treatise, which at one time had some fame, expoun¬ 
ded the views of the Sarvastiv&din school, but it is un- 
known to the existing collection*. 

The Gnpaprabha of P^ata here mentioned is not to 
be confounded with the great Yinaja mmUr of the same 
name mentioned by Tfijan&tha,^ Buniouf waa of opinion 
that our Giumprabba might be the Gunamatii Master of 
Yftenmifcfft, mentioned in the w Abhidharmakoia'TyShha t 
but there does not seem to be any ground for this un¬ 
likely supposition, a In the 3 th dvuan of our treatise we 
find a Gunsonali disputing with a great master of the Sah^ 
khja system. 

or font h north from Gqn*prkbWi monutery, Yuan- 
cbutng't narrmtiYe proceed#, wm a numaitcxy wtth iboTe 900 
BnaLfare a, ill T3inay4niats It w&i in this monster} that the 


i til* ol a: j. l P . los. 
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-Saitl a-M aa tAr Sanghabhidra ftnded his life. This Sugbab hidra, 
it ii addedt was A native d Kashmir and A profound scholar in 
Use YaibbAsbn aBatriw of the £arv&*tivkdiii school 

In tbia pipage it is , specially important to avoid JuUsd’s 
rendering. “(Lo Traitt] Yibhacha ^astra” as the treatise 
of Sanghabhadra to ba presently noticed does not deal 
with the special work called “Vibh&sfatt-Jim" 

Contemporary wlUi SanghAbhadfa, Tuan-cfcoaug eontinn^s, was 
VasubHidbTt Bodbiaattva* debated to mystic doctrine, nad seeking 
to solve what ™ beyond language, Thig man in refutation of 
the Vlbhaihi muttn composed tbs “Abhidhaniii-ko&a-i&stfir n 
ingenious In sty La and refined in principle. Sanghabbadra was 
moved by tbs treatise. md devoted twelve years, to its study: 
then be composed a treatise which he called the ‘■Kosa-pam" 1 or 
*Bad-baiJ h r ifitra. This work ha entrusted to three or four of 
hip cleverest disciples, telling them to use bii unreeognjEed learn- 
xug, and this treatise, to bring down the old man YwihwUiu 
from the preeminence of fame winch he had monopoliittL At 
tine time Yasubandbu, at the height of hii fame,. wet in Bikali 
thfc capital of Cbeika; and thither SlnghabJudrx and hii chief 
disciples proceed with the view of meeting him. Bat Yiiabandhn 
learning 1 that Sangbabhidni was on the way to have a discussion 
with him, hastily packed up and went o ff with hii disciples. To 
these he eicused his conduct by alleging bis age and infirmities, 
and he added that he wished to alfore Sanghibhidni to Mid- 
India where the Buddhist pundits would shew cbo ohaniter of 
hia doctrines. S^ngbabh^rlra arrived at the monastery at Mati- 
pur the day alter Yaiubandhn had left it. and ham ho tiekoued 
and died. On hii deathbed he wrote a letter of regrtt and apo¬ 
logy to YaiabandhiL, and antrunted it, with bia trca(i*a p to one of 
his disciples. When the letter and book were delivered to Yam- 
handhu with SAnghnbhadrxi dying request he was moved and 
read them through. He then told his disci pie* that Sanghab- 
hadra's treatise though not perfect in doctrine was well written, 
that it would be in easy matter for him to refute it, hut that 
ont of regard for the dying request of the author, and as the 
work expounded the views of those whom h*{Yiunbandhul follow¬ 
ed, he would leave the work as it was oniy giving itanew hum, 
Thil name was M Shno-cheng-1 E-luq w . the Sastra which accords 
with orthodox priodples (Nyaylniwara-tiitn). The tope erected 
over Saughthhadra'a relics, in a mango grove to tbs north-eiat 
jf the monastery* woa still In existence, 

Tht above passage has been condensed from Yuan* 
chuaug's text and the reader will observe that; according 
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to Yuan-chuang's information, Saughabkudra was not, as 
Tirana tha represents him, the master of Yasiibaiidhu. 
He is rather tbe young Doctor in Philosophy who is pre- 
sump tubus enough to take tip arms against the great chief 
renowned far and wide as peerless in dialectics., There is 
nothing to the test to shew that he and Vasabandhu were 
personal acquaintances! or that they ever met* * So also in 
the Life of Vasubandbu the two men are apparently un¬ 
known to each othet* T &nd never meet. 1 Then as to the 
w Abhidhanna-koia-iEstra ss it will be remembered that accor¬ 
ding to Ymm-clinang it was composed by Yasubandko in 
PurasLapur of Gandbfira, and this does not agree with 
the account in the Life of Vaaubandhu. Yuan-chuaug 
also tells us, and the statement Inis been often repeated, 
that Yasubandhu composed this treatise in order to refute 
the Yaibhaskika^ But, as bus boon stated already, this 
is not correct 3 The original verses were compiled by 
him as a S&rvastiv&dm Yaibhashika, and the Commentary, 
Still mainly Yaibhlshika, gives a develop men l lo certain 
questions from the Sautrantika point of view. 

As to the treatise which S&ughabhndra wrote to demo¬ 
lish the Abkidbanna-ku£a according to Yimu-chuang the 
original title is given in the text as Eo£&-h$il-lun* In the 
name u Abhldbarma-koga■^as^l , a ,1 the word kusa is used in 
the sense of a the verses being buds in which were 
folded the flowers of Buddhist metaphysics awaiting deve¬ 
lopment So the Ko^a-paodun, or Bud-haiMrcatise, is to 
be understood an the work which was to spoil all the hope 
ahd promise of the Yasubaudhu* Yuaii-chuaug tells 

ns, changed the name to ^Sliun-chSngdUuii" the “SAstra 
which follows Bight Principles"* and the Life of Yasubandtm 
gives the title as ^Sui-shih-lun" or the ^S&stra which 
follows the True** These names arc probably only diffe¬ 
rent rendering? of a name like Xy&yitnus&ra- or Anusara- 
iaslra. But the story about the *Bud*hiiF title must be 


3 Ti*ub»udbn-ctkuiia (No. 1463). 
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discarded as the work itself shews that the author intended 
the title to be some thing HkeKyajaausara-^tra. Moreover 
in hie subsequent treatise abridged from this he calls his 
large work M Shun- dieng-LUlua” * With the wicked title 
should go the statements about the author writing the 
book in a spirit of envious hostility against Y&sabandhu* 
Nothing of this appears in the treatise; and on tba con¬ 
trary, as Tasubandhti stated, the work develops the views 
of Ynsubandhu and those whom he followed, Em its ob¬ 
servations on the varies of the original treatise it some¬ 
times uses the words of Vk&Bub&udlm’s own commentary. 
The work condemns as heterodox certain opinions ascribed 
to the Sthavirae and the Sutra-lords {Vhin^ehu), but Yam* 
bandhu is not mentioned by name, Tar&n&tha mentions 
a treatise called M AbbidbarmatoSabh!lshyatlka-tattva H which 
he ascribes to Sthiramati Another name for it is given 
as the H Th uml er-bolt™, a and it is perhaps not impossible 
that tliis may be the M Bud-bail" treatise ascribed by Yuan- 
clumng to Sangbabhadra. 

The pilgrim 1 ! muratEre proceed* to relate I Jut betide the mango 
plantation which con Earned Sanghabhadraa tope tu another tape 
erected over the remain* of* Sutra-Master aimed Vim*k-mitra. 
TbEs m u u r who wm t native of Knthmir acid an adherent of the 
Si rv a Li school, hiring made * profound study of canonical and 
heterodox acri pturcs. bad traveled in India to learn tbe myHaHai 
of the T^ljj l \ oka. Baring gained a name, and finished hU rtndie*, 
he Wit reluming to bin home, and had to pan Sangbabhadrl , J 
tope no the way. At thin place he aighed over Urn prematura 
death of that great Mailer under whom he hid iLudi«t He 
lamented eU« tJiit Vila baud hu T i teaching wa» itiLE m vogue, and 
he expressed hit determination to write a refutation of the Mihm- 
yana ijitem, and to efface the name of Vaaobandhu, liul he tn- 


1 AbhLdharma-Uexi^-hiien-Liung-Iiin (No. The word ffcjap 

jo this title i> evidently a Exuulatioo of ko &i and not of pit^ka- In 
the name of the original treatite the word kata has been explained 
u meaning not only bud but llto core, flArofA, and Other 

thingi, SanghibLadra, however, do«i not «em to have taken the 
word in the aftnie of bud either in the A-auiara-liitra or in tfasa 
nbetrect 

t Ttr. S. 130 note, and S, 319 and note. 
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stantlv became five t^Dpai emerged from hii wotb, 

md Mi life-blood goabed forth. Ee bad time to repent, and to 
wurn Mi diseiplMi bnt be died and went, according lo an aibai, 
to the Hell which kaowa na ■ ;d ienni»aiod. At the time of hii 
death there was *n e*rtbqnfike P and a ea^ity was 1 armed id the 
ground at th* toot where hr died. Hii associates cremated the 
corpse, collected the bo nee, and erected a memorial (that ia, the 
tope] aw them. 

It is unusual for & tope to be erected in memory of & 
m&n reputed to have gone to Hell, And a Chinese anViotAtor 
hm suggested that stupa here is a mistake for it (J|p 
meaning *plaoe^ But the cometion ia not uecemry, as 
the tope was erected by the personal Mends of Vimala- 
niitra, who did not think he had gone to Hell A$ this 
man's dead body was cremated it seems strange that the 
arliat should have declared he had gone dawn into the 
A rich! Hell It was evidently not the human being Yimala- 
mitra who had so descended, bat his niter e§o r the embo¬ 
died karma which had been formed and accumulated m 
successive births. 

From the Life we learn that the pilgrim remained 
several months in this district studying Giinaprabha/s Fieri- 
ditn-ha * or “Tattraramiefa gustra", already mentioned, and 
other Abhidharma commentaries. He also met here the 
Bbadanta Mi-Uh*e-na, that is Mitasena (or ttitr*$«na), 
ninety years old who had been a disciple of Gnnaprabha 
and wrts a profound scholar in Buddhist learning. 

in the north-west flf MafcSpur, Yttan-chuang proceeds to relate, 
on the cast side of the (Ranges wai the city Mo-yU-lo (Or Ma- 
yura) above twenty ti in circuit. It bud a large population and 
itreami of clear water? it produced bell-metal (Flt-ftfctfcJ, rOOlt- 
qps-itel, and ftrtidM of jewelry. Near the city mud clou; bo the 
Gragt* wae a large Dere-Temple of many nsirndlci, and in ila 
indoaiirt wu ft teak the banks of which wens faced with atone 
iliba, the tank being fed by be artificial passage from the Gauge*. 
This wai called the Ganges-Gaie end it wu m place for making 
religious merit and eatinguiahiiig guilt: there were constantly 
mam, thousands of people from distant regions uaembled hem 
bathing Fiona king* erected Funyaalias in the district for th* 
free distribution of dainty food and medical requisites to the 
kinlfcu and friendltafe 
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The ^Gangcs-Gate™ of this passage is said to he the Gan- 
g-ftdvara of Indian writers, the modern Hardwar (or Hari- 
dr At), the * Source of the Ganges 1 * already mentioned. As 
Yuan-chu&ng apparently did not go to May dm, we should 
perhaps regard him as writing about Gangkdvfcr& only 
from information given to him by others* Cunningham 
thinks that this Mayura “must be the present ruined site 
of M&yupura, at the head of the Ganges canalV But 
Afo-yu fo cannot be taken as a transcription of H&ySpura, 
and this town was on the west side of the Ganges whereas 
Mthtfti-lQ fMaydmJ was on the east side of that river. 

Oar pilgrim praewds to rdate tbit going north “frqm thi* Ti 
above ^THO H he came to the Po’h-bib-m^pH-ln country, Thii 
WAV more than 4000 h in circuit, with mountain! on all (idw, 
its capital heing allott twenty U in circuit. It kid a rich flaor- 
iihing populaiiciL, and i fertile eqil with regular cm pa ; it yield¬ 
ed bdhnieUl (iHMAjftj and rock-crystal: the climate w« ccldiak■ 
the peopk bad rouyh way!; they cured little far learning and 
pursued gain. There were five, Buddhist monistaricii but there 
were very lew Brethren? there were abore tan Deva-Templa 
and tbc BccLai-iaui lived pell-mell. 

The P frlfrhih'mQ-jw-lo of this passage has been restored 
by Jalien, who here transliterates as Brahma* 

purn; and the restoration^ said by Cunningham to he correct, 
has been generally accepted. Although P^o-lo-hih-mo is 
not the usual transcription for Brahma, we may perhaps 
regard these sounds as standing here for this word. Brahma^ 
pura is the name of a city which is in the north-east 
division of the Brihat Kamiuta 1 , but m our author it is 
the name of a country. Cunningham^ who treats the north 
of our text as a mistake for north-€ast t finds the country 
in “the districts of Garhw&l and Eumaon M ,3 It is net very 
clear whether the pilgrim meant us to understand that he 
started on his journey to this country from Majuro, or 
from MafcipunL The JFang-Cliih took the former as the 
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■tartmg-place p but it is perhaps belter to regard Matipur 
as the “this” of tlie text from which the pilgrim goes north 
300 IL This construction is in agreement with the Life 
which has no mention of Mayur*. 

To tfee north of thi* country {BralmiSfMiT*), mad in the Great 
Suotf HowntaiofC the Suvarnapotra conn Ur. Tbt superior 
gold which it produced gave the country its name. Tb[a was 
the y Es*tern AVutniti 1 * Country** (that if, of the Cbinesej to called 
because it ruled by a luceeunoo of women. The huabsnd 
of the queen was king, but he did not adminiiter the govern - 
meat. The men attended only to the s oppression of revolts and 
the cultivation of the fields. This country reached on the we 
to Til-fan (Tibet), on the north to and on the west to 

Sati-p'o-JiA (MalasiV 

The Suvar^agotra country of this passage is perhaps 
the Suvari^abhii or Gold-region in the north-east division 
of the Bpihlt-SwhitElp which Kem regards as H in all lifcnli- 
hood a mythical land*, 1 Our pilgrim was taught to iden¬ 
tify this district with the “Eastern Wonuu&VOowntay* oT 
his countrymen, which is undoubtedly a mythical region. 
Furl her tho situation of the Eastern Woman's Country i* 
far away from the region in which Yuan-chasing places 
hia Snv&TDagotra. This name is translated properly in n 
note to the text by “the Golds* that is* the Gold family, 
bnt the author evidently regarded the name as meaning 
“the laud of gold". 

KU-FI-SANG-NA fGOYI^AICA}, 

From Mmtijrar the pilgrim continued his journey, be gras on 
to iLntei tr*TeHing south-east for above 4U0Ji Iq the country of 
Jfw-p'i'riiiqny'tir Tbil M&Ulry wu above £000 /i irt 

cin-oiti and ili capital. which- vw H or IS it in circuit was u 
- natural itrcmgholri Thera witt A flourt&hjHff population: every¬ 
where wu a succession of bloom mg weeds a&d tanks: tbs cli¬ 
mate and natnrnl products wm the tame ju thrao of Matipur* 
The people bad hon-tal sincere- ways, they applied thjAfflaelw to 
learning and war# fond of religious merit: most of them 
were non-BucUhhla r and sought tho jnya of thii life. There 
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were two Bad tibia fc monuleriet with above 100 Brethren all Hio&* 
yftniiti. Of Devt-Templei there wcm abov* SO, end the ncta* 
dao> Jived peU-melL Ck» to the capital wu bn old meaut«y 
in which wit m Aecki tope to wk the spot at which the 
Buddha preieh«d for a month on religious HHutiita,. Betide 
thi* were sitae of the sitting place* end exercise grounds of the 
Four F«t Buddhaa, end two topee with hair bod nail relict of 
the Juki. 

For the Eu-jfisan^na of our pilgrim’s tent Julien 
suggests Govisana us a possible restoration, ami Saint- 
Martin proposes GoYL&ua, but a word like Govj^duna 
would be nearer the Chinese sounds. Cunningham thinks 
that the capital of this country was on the die of “the 
old fort near the Tillage of Ufain which is jqat one mile 
to the east of the modern Kishipur^ The country he 
thinks, *imjst bare corresponded very nearly to the modem 
^districts of Kashipur, Rajupurp and Pilibbit* ■ The Fang* 
chlh here agrees with the .Records, but theJUfe does not 
mention the journey from Matipur to Gonsana. 

For the words “religious essentials' 5 in the penultimate sen* 
tenco of the abore passage the original is {gj 

?± ’which may also he translated *the essentials of 
things 5 '. These words are rentired by Julien— “lea vtirit&s 
lea plus esseniielles de la loi 5 \ 

NGO-ffl-CHTTA-LO (AHICHATBA?) 

From Uavasana, our pilgrim proceeds to tell iu, be travelled 
south-* ail above 400 ft, ind came to the country which ha calls 
N$<i{Qr Oyki-ck'i-ta. la. This country vis above 3000 ii in dr^ 
cuit; its ctipk&L which 111 Id 1 Strong position, was 37 or IS ti 
m circuit. Tha country yielded grain, sod hid itkany woods and 
■pringi, and a gonial climate, The people were honest in their 
^wayi, they studied abstract truth (tens J and were diligent in 
l*irn|iqg T with much ability and extensive knowledge. There 
Were above tea Buddhilt Monasteries, ind more then 1000 Brethren 
atadenia of the Stmmitiya School of the Hi nay ana. Beva-Tcmptei 
wer* nine in number, end there were above 300 pro feast'd ad¬ 
herents of the other system ■ Ptiupstaa who worshipped liv&m 
(Siva). Ai the aids of a Dragon Tank on laid u the capital wee 
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•d Acoka tope where the Ju-lii prtiehed to the Dragon 
34 va .11 da\a. Betide it were Tour small tope* at the tilting and 
Cxerciso placet of the Four Fan Buddliu. 

The first character for the name of the country here 
described la written jg- in some texts nod 3 others, 
and the sound of these characters is given as Ngo or wo, 
or 0 or go, In the Life this syllable is omitted and the 
name is given as Hi-oh'i-ta-k, apparently by mistake 
although it seems to be the reading of al] the texts. The 
life also makes the pilgrim go from Brahmapun 1 south¬ 
east above 400 li to this country. Julien restores the 
name in our text as Ahiksbetra, but the characters seem 
to require a word like Ah i chi Ira. Cunningham adopts the 
account in the Records and writes the name Ahicbalra 
which, he says, is still preserved although the place has 
been deserted for many centuries. The district of Ahichntrn, 
he believes, occupied the eastern part of Rohilkband. 1 

PI-LOhSHAN-NA 

From Ahidiitrw, the pilgrim talk mi, h® wnnt south (according 
to the other taxti but a^ording to D n east) about l!00 H and 
crofting the Gdngts went to the south (or according to the 
B teit r aoulh*wEft) into Iht IS-la-ahnn-rta coontry. This VU Above 
9000 |i La cinedt ud its capital ibov* ten fi in circuit. It re- 
HDibled Ahichitra m climate anil pruducta. The poopk were 
mainly nou.-Buddbiits n a few reverencing BaddhUm. There wen 
two Buddhist. Mandatories with 300 Brethren tiJ Mahayim stu- 
danis. There were five Eevs-T^roplt* mod the sectarimii Lived 
pell-mell- In the capital was an old monastery within the in- 
closure of which tiood an Asoka topo it the pilgrim's time in 
fUkQl. It was hero tbit the Buddha delivered during sarin dijl 
the 1 called t/un-€h^cku-ching |}J |g) r By Its tide 

ware vrsttges of the lilting and exorcise jikcn of the Four Fait 
Buddhas* 

The name of the country here described is restored by 
Jalien tentatively as Ylr&Aaoa, hut it may have been some¬ 
thing Uke YikM*& or Bhilasana.. Pi-io-shaa-na 
U the reading in the A, B, and 0 tests of the Records, 


i A. <3. L p. 369. 
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and in the Fang-chib, hut in the D text of the Records 
and m the Life the reading is FH4o-na(3$yn& which may 
be for a word like Bhikd&^a, 

Omminghfijn identifies the capital of the h-kg 

of our text with “the great mound of rains called Atranji- 
khera which is situated on the right or west bank of the 
Kali NadU four miles to the south of Karttina, and dgbt 
miles to the north of Byia t on the Grand Trunk Road". 1 

The name of the sutra which the pilgrim &ajs the Buddha 
delivered at the capital of tni$ country is given as yun- 
chie-cheu-ehing. This means “the antra of the place of the 
elements of the skandha" and it may represent a Sanskrit 
name like Skuudliadbattifith^iia sutra (B. Nanjio suggests 
u Stand bud batuup asthSna adtra* 7 ), the “sutra of the basis 
of the elements of phenomena^ that is, of the aensee and 
their objects. No sotra with a name like this seems to 
be known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures* and 
the Fang-chib merely states that the Buddha preached 
for seven days “the dhanna of the elements of the akandhs*. 

KAPITHA OR SANKASYA. 

From Pido-shto-ua, the narrative proceed^ a journey of above 
SOO Ji iouih-ewit brought ihe pilgrim to the E&A*pi-ta (Kapilhe) 
country. T&llI wU ffiOrt than 9000 H, ud hi capital above twenty 
li in circuit; the climate and products of the diftnet lik* 

ihoM of F'i-lo-alifcn-jut There ware four Baddhiat monaatariee 
(that ia pftrhapa, at the capital) and above 1000 Brethren all of 
the gtmmarjya SobooL The Bevs^Templaa were ten In number 
end the non-Bnddhiit*,, who lived pell-mell, ware Sairitea. 

Above twenty U out (according to the A, B r end C texta, but 
in the D tecti* wait) from the capital waa a large nvonaibary of 
fine proportion* and perfect workmanship: ate roprwflntatiooe 
of Baddhiat wortliita were in the highect ityle nf ornament* 
The monastery contained «ome hundred* of Brethren* all of the 
Sammatiye School, and betide it lived Ihair ky dependant* »om 
myriad* in number. Within the endowing well of the monastery 
were Triple etain of preeoiu anhatjnmw in a row eonth in north* 
and eloping down to out, where the Jdtai descended from the 


i Jt. O. L p. 866. 
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SABKASax. 


T.y«tiq* H« T «l The Ju-Ui bed *™4*| from Jdavaoe to 
Ue*f!n and there lodged in the “Good-Lew-Hall” whew he l*d 

ST?** h[ ' "? tbar: ^ ef *«* ™W*. he wee 

a , 0 ° descend. 1 hen India bj hit divine power set np triple 

a *** n , Df substance i, the middle one of gdd, tie |«r t 

o«e of crystal, end the right ope of i(j«r. The Buddha descend- 
f °* th ! ™ ddI * *•** B « hm » t-oKic* • white whisk ms 
< , }' m on lhe ri I M *'*iraod Indr* holding up e jeweled 

fl dMecfldfti 00 ,ha lflft while devee in the air 

eeeUewd dowers and pmited the Buddha. These stain, survived 

cat of sight; then certain hinge on the site of th e originJ.toir. 

iinLiT ^ P T^ 05 f “ f briek * od ,tflaa with precious 

HoUtence, end after the pattern of original ^ » „ 

E* •S « ***" 7 " ^ high With a Buddhist temple on 
the top m which ™ * stone image y f the Buddha and Lira 
orBrthmt nod Indm were at tfa a top of the right end left stain 

2S2£ i " , ‘ ! ” “• “»»»■“>■ *w— >• >» 

'** ,ld<l ° f ' JjM8 waeem Aaohe etoue-pilbr 0 f * l lu | r ^ Iua 
violet colour and wry hard with t eroqchL lino on the ton 
feeing the «Ui»: qua.nUj carved figure. were on «di aide of 

l P pJ^JV D h T^!.^ -n 6M ’* W »' ■«* d«erte fig™ 
sppeewd to Hto io the p.llar. Not far from the Suir. waTa 

uli l ' Pfc,i B ° Aihn k * d “ l tnd "Hkwl *>P end 
Wrf ' tT** * * l0pe Wlldn ' tbft Jll * l * i ^ tit™ /bath 

SSdh^a^u f, UWbl,t ^“P 1 * wlj * r * <* J“W W gene into 
wmidhL Betide the temple was s large .tone platform SO pa«, 

i*L ‘“J fMt " b *"> the Jnki had walked 

***" tt * bWkilmni Lotas flowed*, 
LSSTS Wt * ut * to ba fiwt to »ee tbs Baddh* oh hie de- 

Z*Z Xft*** SSSTKiStf 

ai^s^wr.iL'trjS 

bk apirneu body. The BaddWi aterdie pktfom vie 
by . well and b«| a larg, top, to th. 

XJT' *‘ iti 

Tha Life gites the direction io which the n iWm *,>_ 

”“«* *« «f*«. a ***5rJ«r&Es 

the nah-eaet of trar tel. hot this moj be » slip, the di ? - 


1 

tanca between the places being the same in the two 
bock 

Our pilgrim's Adh-pi-ta has naturally been restared u 
Kmpithfl, and we may retain the restoration for the pre- 
sentr although the word seem a to be otherwise unknown. 
The transcription, may. however, be for Xalpita, a word 
which has, with other meanings, that of in order”. It 
was perhaps this name which the translator of a shtra 
had before him when he gave A&h$ianip-hvi (*£ ^ 
“Orderly arranged Meeting” as the name of the place of 
the Buddha's descent 1 A note to our text here telb us 
that the old name of Kapitha was B&ng-ka-she (flf ^ ^)- 
This is a transcription of the name which is given as 
Saokfiiye or SangkaSya {in Pali, BankassaX It is the Baa- 
kaaa of some, the Sakaspura of Spence Hardy, and the 
modem Sankisa. 2 The name Sank^ya of a variety of it 
seems to have been generally employed by the Buddhist 
writers of India, and the translators into Chinese and 
Tibetan usually contented themsehes with transcriptions 
of the original. Another name for the place of the Buddha's 
Descent is that used in the Itinerary of Wudthtng, There 
it ia designated Ni-fo-ua-io (££ fj£ f $)* * puding word 
which the translators have taken to stand for the Sanskrit 
Deraratira.* This is doubtless correct, and the district 
obtained the name DeT&vmtara or Deraiftratara^iiiit in 
Chinese Tien+Imtwh^ (% f jft*, “Place of Doras' D*- 
scent*, because Brahma, Xndta, and hosts of inferior deraa 
here appeared descending to earth with the Buddha. But 
as thin name was not Buddhistic iu appearance, the Dera 


i Fo-shma.yl-tem-cbLng, dL I (No, my Bet the Ern^tm of nr 
tat wmj be the EftpittbsU or the Britai buthta which th* author 
of that work pk«i in Msdhjsdeit^e* fed Ant. YoL XXII p. ISO 
and. AJbsmni I- p. BOO. 

> For Sskatpim and tbs Cu?g*J*** TsrEoo of thv ™t to Hhwq 
and df^ooit thanfrom k« E E p> BOS, Fee HonVita £** A. G. L 
p r gea. 

I Sh^li-dhing: J. a. T, YL P m 
J DfryftTi p, 160; Iht-s-hu-ohiagj eh. 19. 
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or Devats *u probably dropt in popular ua«, and the 
Hama Avaturanara employed to denote the Buddha's Ds* 
scent M» RoefcfailTa Tibetan text in hii Life of Buddha 
relates that Buddha descended to "the foot of the Udiun- 
ban tree of the Avadjarataaa (sic) of the tom of S&m- 
taAja. ff i Here the Tibetan probably wrote AvajaraTam 
by a slip for Avat&rar&na. or AtataiaTiam, 

Prom a carious little sutra* we lean) that there bad 
once been at the place afterwards called Sankaija an old 
chaitya (or tope), built in honour of K%apa Buddha by 
hia father, and called Sing-k&shifi (SaokE^ja). Before the 
Hme of Gautama Buddha, however, this chaitya had souk 
down until it was all underground. When the Buddha 
descended from Heaven at this place, he caused the Chaitya 
to (uuftrp above ground B3 & memorial of bis; return to 
earth Aflerw&rdfl it was found that the chaitya as it 
stood interfered with the traffic of the city, and so the 
king ordered it to he demolished. But during the night 
the chaitya left it* site to the north of the city, and passed 
oyer the city to a spot in a wood about twenty li sooth 
of it The chaitya of this antra is elsewhere a temple; 

is described as the modal for the one which fire kings 
on Buddha's suggestion erected near its cite - 1 This temple, 
called the Gods 1 or King * 3 Tempie, w» erected as a me¬ 
morial of the Bnddh&’s Descent, acid was probably the 
temple of oux pilgrim’s description. In the old sCttra, it 
will be obsserted, the chaitya of Ka^yapa Buddha is called 
SukSijiU and this name is transferred to the city. As 
such the name is interpreted in another work as meaning 
kuang-ming (jft Bfl) of “brightness* “clearness 7 ;* and this 
may indicate a reference to the legend of the chaitya of 
Ki£yapa Buddha, 

The story of Gautama Buddha leaving J star amt for the 


i Xdfo p. 8L 

a Fo-tfa ilO-ku-*bu-filimg (ft g£ ^ R)* 
* ®*lmg-yi-s-h«i-Gbbag, ch* 28 . 
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Trayastriipja Heaven, spending there the three months of 
Retreat expounding his religion tc his mother and the 
devas. and of his glorious descent to earth again, is refer¬ 
red to in many Chinese Buddhist books, and with only few 
serious variations of detail. In some works the place of 
descent is near a sand, or a largo tank, outside of San- 
k&ya city 1 , and hem the “tank” of the translation may 
represent atmidra in the original, this word having also 
the meaning of tank or pond. In some treatises the scene 
of the Descent is nt Kaoyftkubja, which is placed in the 
SankMyu Country by one authority, and in the Andhra 
country by another* *. The Tope of the Descent was the 
fifth of the Eight Great Topes connected with the Buddha's 
career, and it was at Kanyfikubja. Wu-K'nug went to 
Devavattfm to see this tope, but neither Fa-hsten* nor our 
pilgrim makes any mention of a great tope in their de¬ 
scriptions of the sights of tho place, although Ynan-ckuang, 
as we h&vo seen, incidentally mentions a “great tope’ 7 
afterwards. 

The legend of the bbikshnoT Utpalavarnil making herself 
a magic Chftkrarartf, or Universal Sovereign, by which to 
be the first to greet Buddha on his descent; and her re¬ 
buke by the latter, who told her that Sftbltuti, seeing the 
spiritual body of Buddha, had been before her, is in several 
Buddhist works. But it is not in the account of the 
Descent given in the Tsa-a-han-eking, and in another treat¬ 
ise we have the khikshum, but Subhuti is not mentioned 
by name. The words “transformed herself’' in the state¬ 
ment that the nan “Iransformed herself into a Ohakravarti" 
are for the terms kua-tso (ft f£) and hm-wei (ft of 
the text. But the former, which is apparently taken from 
the Fo-k&o-chi or some other work, means create or pro¬ 
duce the Appearance of faj magic. Utpalavarua, was an 


1 A.yU.WAng.eKuan, eh. 2; Tiettg-yi-a-bin-ebiDg, J. fc 
5 Ta-r heng- punching- hain-ti.kuan-ebing, cA. I {So. 966J; Pa-la- 
ting- Oa-mitig-liiLi. thing (No. BW). 

* See Po-kuo-chi, eA- J7. 
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&rhat, and so had supernormal powers. She thus, accord¬ 
ing to various accounts, produced the appearance of a 
chakravarti with his seven treasures, 1000 sons, and tarn-fold 
army, and transferring herself into her own magic Ohakra- 
Yartd, obtained the foremost place in front of the actual 
and all the crowd assembled to welcome Bnddlia. 1 
Snbhuti at this time was sitting, according to Yuan-chuang, 
in a case {that is, on the Gridhrakiita mountain near Ruja- 
gaha), hot another version makes him to be in his own 
house. Knowing that the Buddha was coming down from 
Heaven he reflected on the vanity of phenomena, and rea- 
limng in himself the nature of phenomena, be beheld, by 
the vision of spiritual wisdom, the spiritual body of Buddha, 
t fot it, the transcendental philosophy of Frajii&pBTsmita. 

The Utpalavama (in Fall, Uppalavaima) of this passage 
was one oi the greatest and most noted of the bliibshnnts 
ordained by the Buddha. Her life as a lay woman had 
been extremely unhappy and, according to some legends, 
very immoral* She had two experiences which wore 
especially distressing and produced on her a protonod 
effect leading her, according to one account, to renounce 
the world. While living with her first husband she found 
him living in adultery with her mother, and her second 
husband brought home, as his concubine, her daughter by 
her first husband. Each of these experiences pierced 
her with sharp agony; and she left her home for over 1 
When ahe became converted, and was admitted inti the 
Buddhist church as a bhikahuuV she devoted herself to 
religion with enthusiasm, and attained arhatship. But 


i Ts-obih-tii-lcm, eh, 10,1Vah4iHJ't*ao-h»*OE'hTO£-tfi-ehiiig, c* 1 

(VO. 388). 

• U).s*.taNti, A. a (Ho. 1193] i Tib. Talei p, 300. A v*rj difler- 

ent account of thif lad; 1 * ad minion into bts church by the Buddha 
is gwa in the Fa-ebl-pi-yu-chinj, eA. 1 (Ho. 18W) whew the ia 
called aimpty Lien-hua or Vtpda. For the previaua axiitencee of 
Uppalavanni aae Dr Bode'* “Woman L e ad en of the Buddbitt Refer* 
nutioe" in J, B, i* S. for 1893 p. 883. Far bar rnKJortu* tee 
alaa Ttort-<HthA p. 144 and p. 196 (*. T. BJ. 
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even as a nun she was put to ehame and had trouble. And 
her death was sad, for she was brutally attacked by Deva* * 
datUt and died from the injuries inflicted hy him, 1 Her 
name “Blue lotus colour” may hare been given to her. as 
some suppose, because she had eyes like the blue lotus; 
but it is also said to have been indicative of her great 
personal beauty, or of the sweet perfume which her body 
exhaled. 

Subhuti is interpreted as meaning “Excellent Manifes¬ 
tation” which is Yuan-chu&ng’s translation, or “Excellent 
good auspices”, and is rendered io several other ways. It 
was the name of the Disciple who is sometimes mentioned 
along with Mah&kasy&pa, Aniruddba and other great dis¬ 
ciple.^ ot the Buddha,- But be is best known as the ex¬ 
ponent and defender of the doctrines of Prajuaparamitik 
He was a eon of a learned brahmin of Srivasti, and was 
educated in the orthodox learning. Afterwards be became 
a hermit, and then was converted to Buddhism and ordained.* 


' Sir. Via, pm-i«ag'>biii, et. 10 (Ni, IliB). 

* Dirjiv, p. 301; SaidWmipvndirtkf, ^ j 4 , 

’ Lit " V- SW| Chitag.it-jfi.hfUng, ch. IS (Ko, 3479J. 





CHAPTER XI. 

CJit’AN V. 

kakyAkubja TO YlSOKA. 

From the n<?>ghbuurbood of the pilgrim went noitli- 

weet Jar nearly Wbli to the Ka-na irti-the \ Kmv* kubja) country . 
Tliii be describee u being above 4000 Jt in circuit. The capil&l 
vbkh had ike Gauge# on ate wort tide, wan above twenfy fi iu 
length by four Or five U in breadth ; it vat very atrangly d*- 
fended and bad lofty rtrnet*r*i every where; there were beautiful 
jmrdem and tank# of clear wat*r, and in it rarities from strange 
/jfcnjj wen collected- The inhabitant* were well off and there 
were families with great wmlth; fruit and dowers wore abund¬ 
ant a ltd sowing and reaping had their te&aoni. Thu people 
bad a refined appearance and dressed in glnray silk attire; they 
were given to learning tod tha *rta h and were dear and sag- 
gralive in diicou™; they vert equally divided between-ortko- 
daay and betflr&doaj-. There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries 
with more than 10*000 Brethren who were student# of both the 
* Vehicles*. There were mum than 300 Dev e-Temple# and the 
nna-Buddhiitfl were several thousands in number, 

Tli£ reading 11 north-west 11 at the beg inning of this pas¬ 
sage is that of the Conomoti teita of the Records and Life; 
hat the D teit of tha Records has “south-east™ This 
agrees with Ea-hsien’e narrative ^ confirms the correction 
proposed by Cunningharo * 1 - and, %b Kauauj Is to the south¬ 
east of Sank&flsa, is evidently the proper reading. Moreover 
in the itinerary of the Sung pilgrim Eanyfikubja is two 
stages (cfc"£n# g) to the east of Sank&syaV Fa-hsieo 


i Fu-kno-chi, dk 18 *- 
3 Aoc- (Heg- lad, p. 37ft L 
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makea the distance between these two p I ac ^ to ba s*™ 
yojana£ or above 40 miles and this agrees roughly with 
Yuah-chuaug’s 200 It, 

Tnim-ctmang here give* to the capital and extends also 
to the country the correct name J Ea*n<t-ku-$h&'$$ ^ ^ ggj 
that is, Kanjdkubja, while Fa-lisien, like some other wri- 
the name which was probably in me among 
the natim, viz. Ka-nao yi or Kanoyi, that is t the modem 
Kaoauj (or Kanoj). Another transcription of the classical 
name is Kan-n^ku-pa^he (If $ ft i# J^ } which is wrongly 
translated by erh-ch*u (% ft) or *Ear-e inanition” In a 
note to our test the name is properly rendered by “Hunch¬ 
backed maidens, tbe translation which the pilgrim tmea, 
and the story of the origin of the name is related by the 
pilgrim. 

According to this ctory Jong t g 0 when Bnhmsdatta mm 
Icing, and men lived very many ywi the name of the city wu 
Kustimmpure {that i» t Fjower-Paiace or city). King Brahma- 
ddtta ™ a mighty iOTereigu nod a great warrior; ha had alw 
the fall number of 1000 non* wive mod valorous and 100 fair nod 
virtuou* daughters On the bank of the Ganges the™ lived at 
Uii* Ume a ri*M the years of when* life wtare to ho counted by 
vnyvMai he wa* popularly called the ■Grrat-Tr^Eiahi fcr 1 because 
he had a banyan tree growing from his ibouldere; the seed of 
the tree had been drop* on him by a bird, had taken root and 
**»■ to be * huge tore in which birds had been building their 
neaie while tbe riihi remained naconacionr In a trance of pro- 
longed absorbed mediution (aamidhi). When he had emerged 
from the trance, and moved about, he had glimpses of the king's 
daughters as they chased eeeh other in the wood near the river. 
Then carnal affection hid hold on hita, and he demanded of the 
king one of his daughter* in marriage. Hot all the princesses 
refused to wed “(toat-TTH-Rtihi”, and the ting wu in great 
fear and diitrew. In this ^utremily, however. the youngest 
daughter made a sacrifice of herself by offering to marry the 
riihj ia ordar to save her father and country from tha effect* of 
bh diifkamra But whan the circumstance* were told to him 
the old riahi was vary mnch enraged at tha other princesm for 
noi appreciating Mm pmperljp and'he cn nod them with imm*. 
j gro ok e dnre a. Ia consequence of this the ninety mne prin- 

cesae* all became bowed in body, and the eipitol of the country 
w*e hewfortt Known ** the catj of the Hvack backed Maideno- 
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This is a very Billy story which probably baa a good 
moral. The brahmas, it will be remembered, have a similar 
story to account for the name of the city of Kanauj. They 
relate that V&yu, the Wind-god, also called a rishi, be¬ 
came enamoured of the 100 daughters of Kirianibha, king 
of this com try. The princesses refused to comply with 
the god's Instfsl desires, and he in his ire made them nil 
back-bowed, and from this circumstance the city got its 
name Kanyftknbja. 1 Another name for the district or 
/country is Mahodaya, explained as meaning ‘‘the land of 
great prosperity”. It is sometimes described as being in 
the Andhra country, as we hare seen, and it is also said 
to be in the middle of India, in Madhyade&a. 

It will be seen that in the description which Ynan- 
choang gives of Kany&kubja in the above passage Ae 
represents tie Ganges os being on its west side. Cunning¬ 
ham makes him place that river on the east side, but this 
is a mis tale. Other old authorities place the Ganges 
on the east side of Kanauj, where it still is. The city is 
also described as being on the Kali-nadi an affluent of 
t he Ganges on its west side. Fa-baien merely describes 
the capital os reaching to the Ganges; but this evidently 
was not on tbe west side, as he tells of a tope on the 
north bank of the river about six li to the west of the 
capital. 

Our pilgrim here gives the number of Buddhist esta¬ 
blishments in and about the capital as 100. This number 
seems to pant to a great increase of Buddhism in the 
district from the time of Fa-hsien, as when that pilgrim 
/ visited tbe E&nauj country there were apparently only two 
Buddhist moneteries at the capital. The “non-Buddhists”, 
or yi-tcto (#1$), of our pilgrim who meet us so often in 
the Records, wrre evidently the priests or other professed 
ministers of the various non-Buddhist systems of religion. 
These must hae increased and Buddhists decreased at 
Kanyakubja aftr our pilgrim’e time, as when the Sung 


i Dowwui'i CL Dtl lad. Myth. •. v. Viyn, 
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pilgrim ii9it6d tbs district hft found top<sB and. tsmpis^ 
munepodfi bat there were no monks or nuns* 

We have nest an account of the sovereign ruling mt 
Kmsuj and bis origin- 

Tbii lOTsrmga wm of the T^bji cute, hii personal nam* ^f-gj 
Hanhavardhnna, tod he wi? the younger sod of the great king 
whom mase waa PribhikaiwTirdh.ana, When did letter died he 
wii mooeedod an the throne by hi* elder mu named Rifj ■ 
for ^tojyaj -/m dli mi . The letter iood After hii eccevvion, was 
temfamnriy murdered by SaeKLgki, the wicked king of Eorn^ 
iuvi™ b Bait India, a persecutor of Buddhism. Hereupon the 
statesmen of JLananj, on the adrioo of tWk leading man Bin 
(er Ytai), invited Harahavardhanm, the younger brother of the 
murdered kings to become their aovmigu* The prince modestly 
JBAde excuses, mud seemed unwilling to comply with Iheir reqaerL 
Whoa the minis ten of state pressed HunhaTirdhine to succeed 
hii brother nod avenge hii murder, the narrative gow on to 
reletOp the prion determined to take the advice of the Bcdhi- 
»attvA Avikkiteavara (whoae name ii hem given correctly in 
twuUtion Zuba fctf-tex*, the "Beholding Lord”). An image of 
thi* BodhisatLra, which had made many spiritual mnnifeitatioia, 
atnod in a grove of tbs* district near ±o Gangaa* To thii he 
repaired; and after due failing and pmjer, be stated hit caw to 
the Bodhiiattva. An anawer wi* gramonaly given which told 
the prince that it waa ha good karma to become king, and that 
he should, accordingly, accept the offered toTarfgnty and then 
nim Boddhiam from she min into which it bad been brought 
by the king of Euroainvarpa, and afterward* make himself a 
grftat kingdom. The Bodhiaattva promised him ueist halp. but 
^tfamed him not to occupy the actual throne, and not to qh the 
title Ma^r^ci. Thereapon Horfibavurdhana became king of 
Eawy with the title Rljeputra And the style StfidUja. 

Continuing hii narrative the pilgrim goes on to state that u 
■oon^ai SUadJtya became ruler he got together a great army, 
and let out to avenge hii brother 1 ! murder apd to reduce the 
neighbouring countries to subjection. Proceeding eastwards ha 
invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged in¬ 
cessant warfare until in ilx years he had /onpAt the Psvp ludiai 
treading chii According to the other reading cA'In |£t 

had brought the Bite Indim under allegiance}. Then haring tu- 
iarged hii territory ha increased hii army, bringing the elephant 
corpi np to 60,000 and the cavalry to 100,600, and reigned to 
peooe for thirty yean without railing a weapon. He wai just 
to hii adminiitratiou, aud punctilioiu in the discharge of hii 
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duties. Hr forgol sleep find food in hit devotion, to good work*. 
He erased th# use of iniiosl fond to cea« throughout the Kto 
ludiu, and ha prohibited the inking uf life under seme penal¬ 
ly Ha erected thousands of tnp*§ on lb# bank* of th& Cr*ogM t 
established Traveller# RjhU through all hit dominion!* and erec¬ 
ted Buddhist BumHdterieK at tiered pj#£« of the Buddhuste Ho 
regularly held th# qqinqaetinial Convocation; and gave away in 
religious akmi everything except I ha material of ™% One# a 
year ha aummoEwd all the Buddhist monks tagriher, and for 
twenty tma days supplied them with the regulation requisites* 
He famished the cbipfili and liberally adpmad the common 
halls of the monasteries He brought the Brethren together for 
fra a ar i mil Lion and discosEion, giving reward# end punishment# 
according to merit end demerit Tho-se Brethren who kept the 
rales of their Order strictly and w*ra thoroughly sound in theory 
and practice he * advanced to tb# Lion’s Throne 11 (that as, pro¬ 
moted to the highest place) aud from these he received religious 
instruction; those who. though perfect in the ohsurvanta of the 
ceremonial code, were not learned in th# past he merely honour¬ 
ed with formal reverence 5 tho&e who neglected the ceremonial 
observanMi of lb# Order, and whose immoral conduct vu pote- 
rious^ were banished from hii presence cod from the country, 
Th# neighbouring princ#s p and the statesmen, who war# zealous 
in good works, and unwearied in the search for moral cxctiltinc#, 
ha led to his on a sent), and called “good trtond#*, and he would 
not 00 averse wilt those who were of a di Iterant character. The 
king also mad# visits of inspection throughout hie dominion, pot 
^tiding long at any place but having timpotary buildings 
erected for hia residence at each place of sojourn, and he did 
not go abroad during the three mouth a of lb# Ram-asm on 
Retreat. M tha royal lodges every day viands war# provided 
for LOOM Buddhist monks nod GUO Brahmins. The Icing's day 
wu divided Into three periods of which one w*a giv*u up to 
affair# of government, and two were devoted to religion# works. 
He was indefatigable, and the day was too short for him. 

Before proceeding to tbe neat part of our pilgrim’* nar¬ 
rative we may add a few notes to his vary in tarn ting 
account of the great Harshavardhnaa, At the beginning 
of the above passage we are told that this king was of 
the Jfer-sfte (gj£ 5) or Tdifiya caste (or stock). This state¬ 
ment Cunningham thinks is a mistake,. the pilgrim confound- 
ing the Y&isa or Bala Rajputs with the Vaifiya caste. Cun* 
ningh&m may be right But we must remember that Yu&n- 
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chuang had ample opportunities for learning the ante¬ 
cedents of the royal family, and he most hate had bojm 
ground for his assertion. Harshavardhana 1 * lather, Fra. 
bh^karawdhana, a descendant of Pusp&bltiiti king of 
Sthane^vara in Srlkautha, “welh famed far and wide 
under a second name PrutfipaMa". To him were bom 
two soils R&jyaYardhana and H&rshavardhana and a 
daughter K&jya&rJ, and he had also an adopted son Eh and i 
the Son of hia queen’s brother K The princess Rsjyafiri 
was evidently, as the ^EarsA-CArita* represents her, an in¬ 
telligent, accomplished lady, and she was apparently in¬ 
terested in Buddhism. She was present as a listener seated 
behind Harshavardbaoa when the Chinese pilgrim gave 
the latter a lecture on Buddhism. It may he noted here 
also that, the Fang-chib represents Harshavardhauft as 
“administering the government in conjunction with bin 
widowed sister", a statement which is not* I think, either 
in the Life or the Records. Yery soon after Rajjav&rdhaua 
succeeded his father on the throne he had to go away to 
avenge the murder of his brother-in-law, and to rescue 
Lis sister imprisoned in Kany&kubjiL He was successful 
in battle, hut he fell into a snare laid for him by the 
Gaud a king, according to the "HarRa-caril**, and was 
treacherously murdered- Hereupon Harsbavardhana became 
king p and at once proceeded to rescue bis sister* take re¬ 
venge, and make great conquests. This is the Stlfiditya 
of our pilgrim’s narrative and of the Life, a very inter¬ 
esting and remarkable personage, 

Willi Yunn-cliu&ng’s story of Harshavardhajm going to 
consult Avalolritesvara we may compare the statement in 
the a Har$a-c&rita n that he “was embraced by the goddess 
of the Royal Prosperity, who took Mm in her arms and* 
seizing Mm by all the royal marks on ail his limbs, br¬ 
eed him, however reluctant, to mount the throne, — and 
this though he had taken a vow of austerity and did not 
swerve from hia vow. hard like grasping the edge of a 
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sword”, 1 It seems probable that Harshavardbana in the 
early part of hit life had joined the Buddhist church and 
perhaps taken the tows of a bhikahu, or at least of a lay 
member of the Communion. His sister, we learn from the 
Life* had become an adherent of the Sammatiya school 
of Buddhism* Oar pilgrim’s sympathetic and generous 
praise of king Harsh ft vardhana ma J he compared with 
the pompous, fulsome, and feigned panegyric of the king 
by Ba^a. 

In the above transcript from the Becords the words 
rendered w reigned in peace for thirty years without raising 
a weapon” are in JulkiTs translation— *An bout d£ trente 
ana, las umea se repos&rent 1 ’. The text is Ch { ni-8m‘$hih- 
nkn-pi}ig-ko*pu-cfri ^ ^ dj Ijj)* Here the 

word cfi l iri is employed, as frequently, to denote u don the 
imperial robe” that is T to reign gently and happily. Thus 
the pilgrim tells m that there were thirty years Of &Li£- 
, ditya’s reign in which there were peace and good govern¬ 
ment, Our pilgfim has expressly stated that the king's 
conquests were completed within six years, and it is against 
text and context to make him represent the king as fight¬ 
ing continuously for thirty or thirty-six years, When his 
wars were over Sil&dityu {the style of Harshs-vardhana as 
king) proceeded to put his army ou a peace footing, that 
it, to raise it to such a force that he could overawe any 
of the neighbouring states disposed to be contumacious. 
We shall presently see how a word from him was enough 
for the king of one of those states. Having thus made 
himself strong and powerful ^lUditya was able to live in 
peace, and devote himself to the duties and functions of a 
pious but magnificent sovereign. He was now as fond of 
the solemn pomps and grand processions of religion as 
he had been of the marshalling of vast hosts, the “magni¬ 
ficently etera array” of battle, and the glories of a great 
victory. 

We find two dates given for the death of king Siladitya, 

i HftTfa^CKfiu, eh. 1 V r [CowsU and Thoma* fr r ) p r 57. 

i Life, ch. 5. 
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Chinese history placing it in the year A. D, 548 and the 
Life in 665 K Taking thirty-sir yean as the duration of 
hia reign we thus hare SIS or 619 as the date of his 
accession. The latter date agrees with a Chinese state* 
menfc that the troubles in India which led to Slllditjff'g 
reign took place in the reign of T fi ang Kao Tsu (A, D. 618 
to 627 ), But the date 648 h or rather 647, ia perhaps the 
correct one. It mast hare been in 641 or 642 that, in 
conversation with our pilgrim, Sll&ditya stated that he had 
then been sovereign for above thirty years. This alao 
gives 612 for the year of hie accession, and the addition 
of nix years to the thirty gives 648 as the date of his 
death. But the Chinese envoy despatched in the early 
part of that year found, on his arrival in the country, the 
king dead, and a usurper on the throne. Moreover it was 
in 648 that Yuan-chuang submitted his Records to T*ai 
T^ung, and Sll&dityu must have been dead before this 
work was drawn np in Its present form. 

For the words rendered in the above passage by “ad¬ 
vanced to the Lion's Throne* that is, promoted to be 
chief hhikahust the Chinese ia Pui-^ng^ki-iru^ih-Uo 
(M # SS ;£ ffib This Julien understood to mean 
^caused them to go up on the throne* The words might 
probably have this meaning in other places, but no good 
bhikahn would mount a r&ja’s throne, and It seems better 
to take &hi-tru-chih-Uo here in its Buddhist sense as the 
throne of the head of the Order. The term, we know, does 
mean a leinfft throng bnt tilladdya did not use a throne; 
and the other use of the term seems to be here more 
correct and suitable. The Lion's Throne of the Buddhists 
was originally the seat reserved for the Buddha, as leader 
of the congregation* in the chapels and Halls of the 
Monasteries; and afterwards it became the throne or seat 
of the chief bhii&hu of a place. Promotion to the Lion's 
Throne was given locally by pious king*, and did not inter* 


■ Stt Mt T, L, chr 366; T’diig-chiep-kAng-mo. ok 40 (Ting T*ai 
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fen with precedence among the Brethren. Here Sila- 
ditva promote* the most deserving bhikehus at his court, 
and makes them his private chaplains, personally receiving 
from them religion* inatmctioDJ 

By the term 44 good friend 11 (§ which the 

pilgrim here tells ns was applied by the king to devout 
princes and statesmen, we are to understand the kalyana* 
mitra of Buddhist uea This term means good or auspi¬ 
cious friend, and it is also employed in the sense o( spiri¬ 
tual adviser, or yoo& countelter in matters of rtlxyioiu 
Returning again to our tert we have now an epbode 
which belongs to a date five or sin years later than the 
visit of which the pilgrim is here telling. To ho under¬ 
stood properly the narrative meat be read in connection 
with the account of Kftmarupa in Chimn 10 and with the 
story given in the corresponding passage of the Life. 

The pilgrim* w Iwn from these texK was on hia way bach 
10 Chmi^ Mid L lid gone again to the grwt m nniLHtery of Hfclaudi 
in Magadh.\ Hero ha wished to nmun for lomc lime continu¬ 
ing hit studies in Buddhist philosophy which hid been begun 
there some yean before. Bat Bsikurarirma, styled Kumar*, 
tbs king of KimarTipa {that is. Aasam} n bed beard of him <md 
longed to He him. Bo he sent messengers to Ntlandi to invite 
and urge the pilgrim to pay him a visit Y uau-chnang it first 
declined sod pleaded hia duty lo Chinn, hut hit old Buddhist 
leather SlLibbidra. convinced him that it wu also his duty to 
go to ElmarUp* on the invitation of its king who w&a not a 
Buddhist. The pilgrim it length yielded, travelled to that country, 
■nd vu received by the king with grtsat honour. Ia the course 
of * conversation Hia Majesty iatd to Yuan-chuing,— “At prfr 
sent in various states of India a song has been heard for tome 
time called the fc Mnsic of the conquests of Chin {Tain) wuog 11 
of Mahichica—this refer* to Your Revureuefr’s native country 
I pnwame ar . The pilgrim rephM— “Yea, this tong praises my 
sovereign's excellences'■* 

At this time king Sitsditya vu in & district the name of 
which is transcribed in our Chinese texts in several ways* Julian 
calls it ^Ka^Joughira 73 . and Cunningham identifies it with the 


A special seat or pnJpit, called a “lion 1 ! Throne 71 , was aome- 
tncea given by a king to the Brother whom he chose to bt Court 
pranbeft 
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modern Einkj'd)* He bad been on an expedition to a country 
lulled JTwi^-^-Ar and wu on hia way back to Kanauj to ho]d 
a great Buddhist assembly thtrtC Hearing of the Arrival of the 
Chinw pilgrim at the court of king Kom&ra he vent a unrniumi 
io the latter to repair to him with his foreign guest Kymira 
replied with a lefneah raying that the king could have hit head 
but not his guest, *1 trouble yon for your bead", came tins 
prompt reply. Thereupon Kuwira became flubmitoive, and pm- 
eroded with the pilgrim and a grand retinue to join Silwlilya. 

When this eo rereign met Yowi-chuaug, our teat here relate*, 
having made a polite apology to the pilgrim (literally, having 
uid— I have fatigued you) be made enquiry aa to Yuan-ehuang*# 
native land, and the object of hii travellings Y uan-cimang an- 
awered that ho wa* a native of the grratTmng country, and that 
be vm travelling to leiTQ Buddhism. The king then asked 
about this great T'aog country, in what direction it toy, and how 
far \t was distant. Yuan-dining replied that hii Country VH 
the Mahjichina of the Indian! and tbit it wan -situated fionie 
myriad* of ti to the north-eatt of India, The king then relates 
how he had heard of the I 

^ ), that b, the Deva-putra ?rince Girin, of Mabftchiua- 

vho hAil brought that country out of Anarchy And ruin into 
order and prosperity r and made it supreme over distant regions 
to which hU good influences extended. All hia.anbjectAr the 
king continues, having their moral And aitorid wants cared for 
by this ruler, ring the “long of Ch'* hmuj’i conqne^i 11 , and 
this fine song hu long been known here. The king then a*ka 
the pilgrim whether this wt* all true, and whether hi# Great 
T’ang- country waa the country of the song. 

In reply th* pilgrim states that Cftt-mi (1? 3fi) &aX is, Chin 
was the designation of a former dynasty in his native land, and 
that Ta T'ang dcjjdtcd the present dynasty j that the sovareign 
then rotgoing! TSTTiang, had beau styled Girin-wing before 
he came to the throne, the title Emperor (rWMj hiving h«u 
given to him on hit acqeifliotL. He then add* a compendious 
description of €h*in-waug u Trinca and Emperor, 

The musical composition about which our pilgrim here 
represents the two Indian ruler* as enquiring was known 
in China as the CkHn-wang-p'o-ch^n-yte (H i 5t M) 
or the “Mimic of Ch'iu-waug’s victory”. Its history is 
briefly as follows. 1 Xu the year A. D« 619 Tang Kao TWi 
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second son Ctnn-wang, or Prince of Ch'in, bj name Sliih- 
min succeeded in suppressing the serious rebellion of Liu 
wu-ohow (£ fij) who ultimately fell into the hands of 
the Turks end was killed by them. In commemoration of 
Clrin-waug’s military acliievaieuts in suppressing this rebel¬ 
lion his soldiers got up a musical performance with song 
and dance. This musical composition was entitled “CTi'in- 
wait0^)'iM?h t 3H-2/ao fl and also j%) -p'o-eft'en 

~yao'\ bat it came to be generally known by its short 
name “P l O'ch*6n-yao T \ The da>cing or posture-making 
performauce was called Ch*i*te-wu (£ fg ||) or “Dance 
of the Seven Virtues”, the name containing a classical 
allusion. The dancing was performed by a company of 
128 men in silver hauberks and armed with spears. The 
emperor Kao Tsu ordered that the “F'o-ckSn-yao” ehould 
be given when a victorious general returning from a suc¬ 
cessful campaign entered the capita!. At the banquet 
which T'ui-Tsung, formerly Chtin-wang, gave On bis acces¬ 
sion to the throne the dance and music were both per¬ 
formed. It la interesting to find that the fame of Tang 
T-ui-Ts ling's glory and achiertnents bad reached the two 
Indian rulers if we can rely oil our pilgrim's statements 
It is also \ery remarkable that neither of rnaji-ehuang’s 
translators Had read of Ch‘in-waug. and it is pitiftd to 
find Beal telling bis readers that the Ch'in-wang of this 
passage is Ch*in-Shi-Huang-ti of B, C. 231. 

The Becords and the Life neat go on to relate how 
the kings Sillditya and Kumara, with their distinguished 
Chinese guest, proceeded by land and river in grand pro¬ 
cession to the city of Kanylkubja where Sikditya had 
convoked a great Buddhist assembly. this city, when 

the functions were over, the kings, we Wa foo m the Life, 
with their Chinese gueat, and attended by magnificent reti- 
noes, wen* 0B to Pray&ga. for the great periodical distri¬ 
bution of religious gifts and alms which was to be made 
there by Slladitya; *ad at that place oui pilgrim bade his 
boats farewell. 

Before we take np again the thread of our pilgrim’s 
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account of Kunyiikubja wo may add a few words about 
the great king who treated him with such marked distinc¬ 
tion and kindness. This -king, isdaditja or Sn-Haraha- 
deva or Harsha, “the Akbar of the 'Hindu period' of In¬ 
dian history", was not only a great and successful warrior 
and wise and benevolent ruler: he was also an intelligent 
ddvotcd patron of religion and literature, and he was 
apparently an author himself. His father had been a 
sun-worshipper; but he himself, while retaining publicly 
the religion of Ids father, and tolerant and liberal to other 
sects, was evidently strongly attached to Buddhism. As to 
his literary tastes we learn from X-chiug that the king 
once called for a collection of the best poems written: of 
the compositions sent in to him 600 were found to he 
strings of j&takas {Jatakamalfi). According to this author 
also Siladitya put together the incidents of the Cloud - 
Hiding (Jituuta-vahana) Bodhis&ttva giving himself op for 
a nftga. into a poem to ho sung, that is, he composed the 
“Nfigananda”. An accompaniment of instrumental music 
was added, and the king had the whole performed in 
public, and so it became popular. 1 The king was also a 
great traveller, and a seeker after knowledge of various 
kinds. His information about the martial fame and ex¬ 
ploits of the Chinese emperor Tai-Tsung may have been 
acquired on one of his expeditions to distant provinces. 
In the year 641 he seat an envoy to the Chinese Court, 
and apparently he sent another soon after. His title in 
the documents connected with the former embassy seems 
to hare been “king of Magadha". 

We return now to the pilgrim's description of Kasyv 
kubja, and an abridgment of his account of the Buddhist 
memorials of the neighbourhood is all that is given in 
these pages. 

To the north-west of the capital was an Aaoka tows where the 
Buddha had preached excellent doctrines for seven daye; betide 
it a tope where the Foot Feat Buddhas had ant sad walked 
for eiirtiBo; and than was a email tope over hair- and ueil-mlica 

1 Na»-hai-ch‘i-kn*i, sac. 33 and Taksfcuau p. 16S. 
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of the Buddhs. South of the Preaching Tope end dose to the 
Ganges were ihr<?<* Buddhist monssterire enclosed by a common 
veil but each haring its own gate. These vibinti hml beautiful 
images, tbs Brethren were gre*« and reverend, and there were 
thousands of lev Buddhists to serve them. Tbs shrine or temple 
Aking-ttel of the three fofd vihln had a casket containing a »‘>n- 
’Aer-wurtisg tooth of the Buddha an inch and a huff loog t winch 
wea exhibited to crowds of visitor* fora charge of one gold 
coin each. There were other sacred Buddhist building* near the 
city, sod there were alio splendid temples to the Sun-god *pd 
to Mahesvura respectively. 

From Kanyakubjs, the pilgrim tell* ns. • journey of above 
100 Jj south-east brought him to the city Tta-fo-ti-p'o-km-h 
evaderak uu)i TUi* city which we* on the cast benk of tbo 
gauges, was above twenty li ia circuit, with iluwery groves end 
deer ponds giving interchange of sunshine end shadow. To the 
north-west otit, and alio on the east bank of the Ganges, was e 
magnificent Deva-Temple. Bvt * to the esH of the city were 
three Buddhist monasteries enclosed within one wall but with 
separate gates: ia these monasteries were above 600 Brethren 
all ServlslivRdin*. Sear the monasteries were the remains of 
an Asnke tope where the Buddha bad preadied for seven days. 
Three or four li north of the monasteries was another Asoka 
tope. This marked the spot at which MO hungry demons, 
having coma to the Buddbs and attained bu understanding of 
his teaching, exchanged the demon slate for that of devas* 

The Na-fo-t‘i-])'o-kti-lo of Hub passage, restored as 
Ksv&derakak, weans "New Deva-Tetnple » and the site 
of tbo city so called is supposed to be represented 
/ by the present Nohbatgang.* This city has also been 
identified with or declared to he near the Tillage (ia cno 
text, but in the other texts, wood) of A (or Ho)-li (fiff or 
03 uj} which Fa-hsieit places three yojanas south of Kanauj 
and on the other side of the Gauges. Our pilgrim's citif 
may have been in the district of the wood (or village) but 
it cannot be identified with the latter. In the Life this 
city is not mentioned, and the Fang-chib calls it u Nava- 
deva city”. It is not unlikely that it was from the splen¬ 
did Deva-tewple which Yimu-chusag here describes very 
briefiy that the city obtained its name. This temple, which 
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was evidently of recent date, may bare been devoted to 
the worship of Vishnu whose name Hari may be the word 
transribed by Fa-hsien’s A (or 

Instead of “500 Hungry (ft) Demons” in this passage, 
tiie reading of the D text and the Fang-chib the common 
texts bare “more than (j£) 600 Demons”. Thu latter » 
doubtless a opyiat’s error and the D reading is the eor 
rect one. From another source we learn that the Fire 
Hundred Hungry Demons came to the Buddha and im¬ 
plored his pity ho thereupon requested Mandgalyayaaa 
to feed them. The Buddha had to enlarge their needle- 
throats to enable them to swallow the food: haring eaten 
they bunt, died, and went to Heaven. The Buddha ex¬ 
plained that these creatures bad once been so many lay 
Buddhists, and in that capacity bad spoken rudely to 
bhikehus, calling them “Hungry Demons” when the bhikihue 
called on their morning rounds begging their daily food. 
The W arm a. of this sin produced the rebirth of the up- 
ftaalrpji 600 times as Hungry Demons, and their faith in 
the Buddha, and prayer to him, obtained their release from 
misery and their birth in Heaven. 1 

The pilgrim, as we learn from the Life, remained at 
Kaay&kubja three months, being lodged in the Bhadra- 
vih&ra. Here he studied with the learned Buddhist monk 
jP44i~ye.tt.na (Vtryasena) the vibh*sh& (or expository) 
treatise by Fo*shih \% {£), “Buddha’s Servant” or Buddha- 
d&sa, called the oUu (^)- or “Varma-ribhashfi*’ 1 Julian, 
who apparently had a different text here, represents the 
pilgrim as reading the vihhasha of BuddhadSsa u ei le 
m£mcure da maitre tMng^cheo\i (Arya-vaiuna) a nr Le Fi~ 
p'Q-cha (Je tibhacha)*'. A Buddhadftsa will he found men¬ 
tioned in Yaan-^huang’s account of *Hayamukba” as the 
author of a maLfi-ribbasha-sastia. As this work was a 
book of the S arras tivadin school of the Htnayftna its author 
cannot have been the Baddhad&aa who was a contempo¬ 
rary of Vusobandhu and a disciple of his brother Asanga 


% 
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Very little seem* to be known about any gastra-wnter 
with the name Buddhadssa, and there is no author with 
tktB name in the catalogues of Buddhist books a? known 
in China and japan. 

A-YU-T4 (ATODHSl) 

Prom the neighbomhoeNl of Navsdifikula ®lj, MMr&ng to 
the Records, the pilgrim continued hi* jonmej, going Mtrtii-ewtj 
J ui efter travelling above H00 ii, rad craiing the G tngei to the 
V he reached the A &rQ-M [Ayudha or Ajodhyi) country. 

According to the account in the Ijife it was from Kinsuj 
that Yuan*chusjig went 600 Ii south - east to Ayudha. The 
capital of this country, which was about a mile to the 
south of the river, has been identified with the Ayodhja 
of other writers, the old capital of OudL On account of 
difficulties of direction and distance Cunningham proposes 
a different site for Tnan-chuaDg'a Ayudba 1 . But it seems 
to be better to adhere to AyodhyA and to regard Yuan- 
cbuang T a Ganges here as a mistake for a large affluent of 
the great river. Tbe city was on the south bank of the 
river, ^nd about ISO miles east-south-east from Kanaujl 
Its name is found written in full A.-yit-fc^-ye (f % ^ -tfc), 

AyuAbya (Ayodhja), and the city is said to have been tbe 
seat of govern meat of a line of kings more or less myths- 
caL* We know also that to the Hindu* AyodbyS was 
the old capital of B&ma and the Solar race. It is possible 
that an old or dialectic form of the name was Ayuddha, 
and the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word, which 
suits either form, means imrtncjife or nrmsiaHe, Moreover 
we find that Ynan-chuang makes bis 1 ’-ndba the tempo¬ 
rary residence of Asanga and Tasuh&ndhu, and other 
aathoritiet represent Ayodhyfi as a place of sojourn for 
these two illustrious brothers. Thou the Ayudha of Yuan- 


* A, Oh L p. 38&. A* wil) wen Ultra are naiiotta Jifficolliei 
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j^fiyang i» apparently the Ska-ki or Saket, that is Ayodhyfi, 
of JVhsien; this was ten jojanas sonthreast from the Ho- 
li village which was three jojan&s south from Kanauj. 
Alberunt makes Ajodhjfl to have been about IfiO miles 
south-east from Kanauj, being 35 farsakhs down the 
Ganges from Bari, which was 30 farsaibs east from Ky 
nauj. It is the Sak$ti or Oudii of the Brihat-sanhita 
which merely places it in the “Middle country", i It may 
be mentioned in passing that there is no reference to 
/Ajudha in the account of king &Uditja J s progress from 
Kan&uj by land and river to Fray&ga. 

The Ayttdhs country, die Eeconja proceed* * to toll ui, wsa 
i^oTe 5000 U in circuit* stad the capital wu above twenty H la 
cixeait The country yielded good crop*, wot luxuriant in fruit 
v^and flown, and had a geobJ climate, The people hid agreeable 
wrnjs, were fond of good works, and da¥ot*d to practical learning. 
There were ubora 1CK> Buddhiat momitari^, and more than iOOQ 
Brethren who were student* of both -Vehicle There were Urn 
Deva-Temples, and t3a« non-Buddbuts were few in number. 

Within the capital, the author continue*, wu the old meant* 
t«r>- in which Yaiubandhu P'uaii in the course of tome score* 
of year* compoted radon* iirtraa Mahlyinist and Hin*yfni*t 
Bend & tbb monastery tfm the remains of the Hall in which 
Va*ubandJiis bad expounded Buddlnsm to princes and iBuiEriou* 
monli* and brahmins from other eoannie*, Four cr dye ti aortB 
from the capita, and do** tg thu Ganges, wai * large Buddhist 
y monutwy, with an Aj-oka top* to mark a plane at which the 
Buddha bad preached to deva* and men foi- three moatba on the 
excellent doctrines of hie religion. Four or fire H w«t from 
thia momatery was * Buddha-re lie tope, ami to the north of Q» 
top® were the remain* of an old monastery, Here SMk-Hfa-fa 
(restored by Julien as &itlabdha), a 4**tre-muL«r of the Saqtnu- 
tika School, composed a uuiranjjka Tibhiaha-aastri. 

In a mango plantation fire or sis fi to the sooth-wart of the 
I city wa* the old monart try in which Asauga F 1 cut had barged 
and taught By night the f‘u*a went up to the Tuibiti flsaserc, 
and there recoired from Mai trey* the mahrrudt of three treaty*^ 
whioh h* taught by day to hi* disciple*. These treatiiu Yuaa- 
ahnaug tells n*. were the »YU ka-tAik ti-hm" (ft fa fg JJ ft ;f 
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yty rnWTH8EE BO(*K8f 
*Chvng-pie*‘fi*-pi* m h" ,L (*£ & ^ ^ ^" t 

The large Buddhist Monastery and tope, ^bich in this 
J£L ^ placed four or fire to the nvth ol the capital, 
are described in the Life aa being to the northwest of the 

city, the distance being the eame- * , 

Onr pilgrim's 6rllabdha, -whose name * translated by 

Sheng-shoo <tf ft) *”* ‘‘Sjd^T&Skbha- 

perhaps beTHraniitha’s -Sutra-acl^ry^BhadanU SrrtiLhha , 

a Kashmirian and the .founder of a School - 

The three Buddhist treatises which \uao-diuung here 
states were communicated to A«;anga by^ Maitrej a 
- i abort notice The name Ttl^M-Mnn moat likely 
stands for “yoghchlrya-hhumi^tra", aa m Juliena re- 
translation, but it is possible that Una was «* «-»• 
ginal name of the Sanskrit treatise. We hate thewort 
fa yunn-chnang’s translation, mado with the help of 
Brethren, and with an interesting introduction h> tb* pil¬ 
grim's friend, the distinguished scholar and official H 

PSiinc-isune (SVSt 50- whose nime lias a bad ™* rk 1 

it in hieto^. The'treatise, which is a very long one, was 
Htten d, we are told, by Maitreya. It is a metaphysical 
religious work on the basis of Buddhism, hut it is not a 
Mai treatise as the term yoga came to be understood, 
IZ i $ the word Shih to be taken here m d> ordinary 
sense of "master 7 ’. The yoga&ih is merely a disciple 
who devotes himself to profound continued meditation in 
the seventeen ti (hhumi) or provinces of feto 
todge. It i* not unlikely that the name which Mr. Bunym 
Naniio gives aa the second name of this treatise, vm 

“Saptadasa-bhumi-Cor bhumika)-^tr&-yogachbry*bhnmi , 

is the correct or original title.* 

The “Chuang-jen-te-flhing-cking-lun is evidently, 
Julian restore the name, the “Sutriilankara^ktt’, the 
word Mahay&nii, which is reqnired by the Chinese trnaa ~ 
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^lion, being omitted from the title. We find the name 
also given as “Ta-shSng-ehuang-y fin-chin g-lun”, and a trea¬ 
tise ao designated composed by Asahga was translated by 
Prabhamitra, a kshatriya of Magadha and a contemporary 
of our pilgrim. This translation is evidently a work of 
great merit, and the treatise is interesting as giving 
Asanga's exposition and defence of MahiyJtaism. It is a 
work in verse with a prose commentary throughout, but 
there is no reference to Maitreya as author or inspirer 

either of verses or commentary. 1 

The third treatise here said to have been communicated 
by Mai trey a to Asanga is called, by our pilgrim ‘■Chung- 
pien-ten-pie-lun", the Sanskrit original name being “Mad- 
hy&nta-'ribhSga-Sftstra". But this treatise, of which there 
are two Chinese translations, is represented as the work 
of Yasubaadhm The Chinese name which Yuan-chuang 
here uses for it is that given to Paramartha’s translation, 
his own translation having a name slightly different. The 
treatise in both translations gives the <‘Pien.chnng-pien*lan- 
sung" by Maitreya, with a running commentary on it by 
Vasubandhu. Maitreya 1 ! work is a very short one in seven 
poems on seven subjects; and it was this work apparently 
which Maitreya, according to Yuan-chuung in this passage, 
communicated to Asanga. Tht terra Madhya*t*-vibhfiga 
seeins to mean, as translated into Chinese, “distinguishing 
between the mean and the extremes", that is, holding the 
mean between the negation and the assertion of existence.’ 

Above 100 paces to the north-west of the Mango Grove *** 
A Buddha* re lie tope, aud bwide it were old foundations at the 
' pint* where Ynjrabaadhu Pure descended from Tutou Paradiie 
bMi in interview with hji elder brother Areng* P'nw. Our 
pilgrim here represent* these Wa brothers u P»tiv« of Gaudbara, 
»nd n* having lived in the mflleuinin succeeding the Buddbn’i 
ltmK (tint i,, MMrding tc the Chinese reckoning, before the 
third century of our or*)- A**og‘, he ^ a * t*gwo hi, 

Buddhist religion* career «j a Mehllieita and afterward* became 
4 Mahlyinirt: and Yanhudhu began hi* rriigion* oarecr us 
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A SANG A AND TAeUBA^DHU. 


the school of the Sirviativfidinap T nan-cha*ng here tells a 
curiaoi story shout the two brothers amd a great scholar who 
«u A fhentl and dtsdple of Asanga, by name Jb-td-Jin^-Aar 
trsntlAted by Skih-teX-thiaQ or “liock-intAfligenoe 11 , the Sacikrit 
original being Buddha-si irihn. These thro* Brethren roads an 
Agreement that when One of them died and went to Heaven be 
should come book to earth at tbo first opportunity to enlighten 
the survivor* as to bis eircamsUneet, The drat to die wua, ibe 
disciple BuddhMiiitahA, bat in Heaven he forgot hia promise. 
Then three jratu afterwards Yfwnbnodhn died and went to To- 
fhitA Hjeifra. He had been dead eix months, and no meiup 

/ bad come from hrm + >0 tht heretic* declared that he and Buddha- 
flimbn bad gone to a bad place. But at length Yosubanubu 
remembering Ms agreement found it in hia power to keep it, 
So m the form of a Deva-rishE ha descended to earth and visited 
his brother, tolling him how he and Buddiu-siibha bed fared in 
Miitreym i Paradis*. 


The story here given about the death of Vasuhandhu 
is at variance with the accounts of the brothers given in 
the Life of Y&subandhu, and other works t according bo 
which the elder brother dies first, leaving the younger 
brother still living and writing. 

Jb* pilgrim next tells of an old monastery 4C H north-west 
from Awaga'a chapel, And having its north tide close to the 
Ganges, Within this a brick tope marked the place at which the 
conversion of Yaflub&ndhu to "Mahiiyunijin. began. According to 
the version of the story here given Yuubandhu-, having come 
from North India to Ayudha. beard a portion of the Mabsy&na 
treatise Skih-ii-ching (“f* ijg recited by a disciple of As&nga, 
and was thereby led to reflect.. He became convinced that 'be 
hud boon wrong as a HlnayiniiL opponent of MaSutyauiacu, and 
was ready to cut ont bii tongue as the offending member which 
had reviled tbs “Great YthfcU”. But his eider brother, who 
bad wished to bring about Yaanbaxidba’s conversion, interfered 
and taught him to me hia tongue in the praise end preaching 
of his new creod. 

In other works Asauga. tia-ea the pretext of fatal sickoo&fl 
to bring his brother from Ayodhyl, to visit him at Pam- 
sh&pura, and there rea£0&s with him and converts him to 
MjihayiLcikm. After the death of Asanga* his brother com¬ 
posed several treatises all expounding and defending Main- 
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yanisiDi end he died in Ayodhyfi at the age of eighty yearaA 
The Shlh-ti-iching or 41 Sutra of the Ten Lands^ of this 
passage is doabtleas the work called ShiWhu-dsrng (No. IOB) T 
the D a&abhu mika^a ti tra. One of Vaaubandhu’s mimeroua 
treatises is a commentary on this sutra entitled Shih-ti- 
chin§4un (Na I1M). 


A-YE-MU-K'A. 

From Ayudha the pilgmm travailed out, he writer above 
300 K, and crculng she Geodes to the north, arrirad in tbe A- 
county. Thii cog a try he describes ia twin# 24GC or 
2500 if ia circuit with it* capital, ritnA'^ed on the Gauge*, *bcT* 
jjq it in circuit la dimafe and nataml prodoot* the ooimtoy 
/weembled Ayadk; the character of the people was food, they 
wore vtudio-ua and given to good works, There were five Buddhist 
monuierie* with above 1000 Brethren who ware adherents- of the 
Sajerofliiyo School, and there were more than ten Deva^Thinploa 
Not far from th* capital on the icnth-out side, and clean to the 
Oangei, were an A&oka tope at n place wham tbe Buddha hid 
praaahed for three months, traca* of ft sitting and walking place 
of th* Four Fast Buddha*, and a dark-blu^vione Uspc with 
Buddha-relict. Beside Kbit tut wan a monastery with above 
200 Brethren, and in it vu o beautiful life-like image of the 
Buddha: its halls and ebarubers rose high, mad were of siqniaite 
workmanship* It waa in this mouaitery that the Sutra-Mute 
Buddhadasa composed hie great vibbashl treatise of the Sarvlsta- 
vadln SehooL 

The name of the country hero transcribed A JP mirftl 
was restored by Julian in his translation of the Ldfe as 
Ayamukha, but in the present paaeage be mokes these 
syllables stand for Hayamukh* This latter restoration 
seems to be inadmissiblej and as A- is the first syllabic 
of the name in all the tests of the Life and Records, and 
in the Fang-blwe must regard Ayamukh* as the name 
which the pilgrim transcribed. It is art impossible that 
the correct form may have been Hayamukha or Ayam tikha, 
the former word meaning “Horse-face* and the latter mean¬ 
ing a creek or ctumnd* Cunningham, who finds Ynan- 
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itt;man sacrifice. 


cbusng’s Ayudha m the present Kftk&pur, thinks tint 
Ayamukha may be represented by *Daundia-khera on the 
northern bank of the Ganges 7 '. But these identifications 
are mere conjectures and are of little use.* 

In the corresponding passage of the Life we are informed 
that the pilgrim left Ayudha in a boat along with a party 
\ and proceeded east down the Ganges towards Ayamukha. 
When about 100 li on the way, in a wood of asoka trees, 
the boat was attacked by Thugs who robbed the party- 
When these Thugs saw that the Chinese pilgrim was an 
uncommonly fine-looking man they decided to sacrifice 
him to their crnel deity Durgi. From this terrible fate 
the pilgrim was preserved by a providential hurricane 
which put the wicked Thugs in fear, and made them release 
their doomed victim * treat him with awe and reverence, 
and under his teaching give up their wicked profession^ 
and take the vows of lay-Buddhista. After recording this 
episode the Life goes on to state that the pilgrim "from 

r this went above 300 U east and crossed to the north 
of the Ganges into the Ayamukha country** The Hhis* 
here may be taken to mean the place of the encounter 
with the Thugs, and the distance from Ayudha to Aya- 
mukha would then be 400 IL But the words “from this* 
in the above extract from the Life should perhaps be 
treated, in accordance with the text of the Records, as indi¬ 
cating Ayudha city as the point of departure. The pil¬ 
grim apparently travelled by land eastwards from the 
place where the beat was seized by the Thugs, and he 
crossed to the north Bide of the river near Ayamukha 
city- This river cannot have been the Ganges and it may 
bale been the Sal We may even doubt whether the river 
in the Asoka wood on which the Thugs had their pifati- 
cal boats was the Ganges proper 
The great vibhaahl treatise, which Ynan-cuuang here 
tells ue was composed by Buddh&da£& in a monastery of 
this country, ii probably the u Y arma-vibhfiahl* already 
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mentioned, above p r 363, in connection with the pilgrim's 
account of Kanaoi 

pratAsa* 

FVum Ajanwkhi ibc pilgrim went donth-net, he tell# ue r and 
after n journey of more than 700 U, trciaaiog to the south of 
the Gingca and the north of the Joiniti he cams to the Pq-Iq- 
yd-ka (Prijiga) countiy T 

There is evidently something wrong in the accounts 
which our pilgrim has given of his journeys in these districts. 
Ho applies the name “Ganges”, apparently to more than 
one river, and it seems probable that his Aynilha and 
Ayamukha were on an affluent or affluents of the Ganges 
proper, from Kanauj he may have made an excursion 
to these two cities. From Ayamukha he apparently return* 
od to the Ganges somewhere near Navadevakula, which 
was 20 miles to the south-east of Kanauj. From the 
neighbourhood of this place to PraySga, going south-east, 
is about l40 miles or TOO it. Cunningham seems to take 
do notice of the statements in the Records and Life that 
Ayamukha was to the east of Ayudha. Moreover he 
wrongly represents Tuan-cbuang as going by boat all the 
way down the Ganges south-east from the latter city to 
Ay ts Tnn lr ha. Bo we cannot wonder that he finds it impo&- 
sible to make distances- agree- 1 

The pilgrim goes on to slate that the Prayiga cent}try was 
shove &000 li in circuit, and the capital above SO U in circuit 
Thii city, which apparently htd the mm* name, b« placet at the 
^junction oi two riven (via. the Gunge* tnd the Jumna), Ha 
pieiees the country the climate, and the people. He tall* m them 
were only two BndJHtt aviahliahnumt* and very few Brethren 
all Hlnayluiiti* Tb«e were icme iumdrada of Deva-Tfimplu 
and the nu^erttj of the inhabitant* were nns-Buddhiita. 

^ Id a cbunpaKe grove to the tauih-wcat of the capital iM aa 
old Atoka tope to mark the *pot at which tbe Buddha can 
overcame hii religiou* opponent* (that ii p in controveny)* Beiide 
it were a Buddha-hair-*iLd-niil relit tope aud an Eiiititt ground* 
Near the relic tope vu an old monastery in which JDeva F"u«a 
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sellloigus acncma. 


composed to* ‘Kusag-pei-bm' 1 f« ths of U* Hina- 

yiniats tad the conquest of Tlrthlksa. 

tk. e»piU «f *« s «™“7- “ES"* u ^“ 

been shown by others, to the modem Allahabad. The 
word Ptayagtt means sacrifice, or * hciy ground se. apta 

^ThTDero Fuse. of this p«»P> baa been already met 
,ith at the Sources of the Ganges. His treatise here 
mentioned, the ‘‘Kuaug-pai-lun”, which we have in luam 
cbu&ng’s translation, is a very short one m verse arrange 
under eight headings. It denounces the belief in 
permanence and argues against brahmins and others. 

I W a,, capital, the pilgrim ton on to itiUto, was * C&brttod 

Pev.-Teaa.to fa fa»t of ’'STKSm,™ 

brageou* Sea In this tr- — ««* * cymbal demon, hfw* 
thv presence of numerous hones n«r Sheiree, ^ 1,1 ° rB . 

!_.i. uodM . the influence of bed teaching «d eupenmlund 
S; *- ^ t— * ^btly commuted 

suicide here. Mj t however, a vary wise ^ 
cf good fsmil? bed triad to convert toe people from their evil 
MM end atop tbe practice of suicide. He -wording!? went up 
to the tempi* sad in toe pretence of fncad. proceeded to hdl 
himself in toe usual way by mounting to* tree to throw bimeelf 
down bom it- When up toe tree, ■«*-»**• spectate* he 
•aid - *1 am dying (Ht have deetol; formerly I -poke of toe 
Better ee sa Ulu.fon, now I have proof tost it « real; the dev« 
with toeir aerial music ere coming to »«l me, and 1 am about 
to (rive no my rile body from this meritorious spot." As toe 
Brahmin wee about to throw himself down from the tree to In: 
killed bis friend* tried to dltenade him from the act, but toeir 
couneel* were in vain. They then ipreed their garments below 
_ the tree; end when toe Brahmin fell ha was unhurt, but was m a 
swoon. Wbec be recovered he laid to the by-etender*— "What 
is seen as the dnvas in the efc summoning one is the le»di[.g of 
tril spirits, not the e»q«iiitum of heavenly joy”. 

The story here told leaves somewhat to he supplied in 
order to make it bs intelligible to us as it was to Yuan- 
chuang’s Chinese readers. For some reason not explained 
in the story it b»d long been an article of popular belief 
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that suicide at this Devi-Temple led to birth in Heaves. 
Then those who “threw away their lives” hy‘e were evi¬ 
dently left unburied and were supposed to be devoured by 
the man-eating demon who lived in the great tree. This 
tree was undoubtedly a banyan, and Cunningham thinks 
that “there can be little doubt that the famous tree here 
^described by the pilgrim is .the well-known Akshay-Bat, 
y or “undecaylug Banian tree”, which'is still an object of 
worship at Allahabad”. 

.Not long before the time of YuaE-chuang 1 ? visit, he 
tolls us, a brahmin “of good family” Lad tried to convert 
the people from their folly in committing suicide here, 
The Chinese rendered by “of good family” is tsu«hting'Uu 
CiS St T-r lit. “Son of a clan”. This expression is ops of 
verj 1 common use in Buddhist books and means simply 
“a gentiemun h \ Yet Jolren here translates it by “dont ie 
Dom de famille Gtsit Mis (Pouttraj” * 

This br ahmin gentleman! when up in the banyan tree* 
heara music and sees beings; and ho thinks (or pretends 
to think) that these are the harbingers of a happy death 
giving an entrance into Hearer But when he recovers 
from his swoon ho recognizes, and declares, that he only 
saw in the air dev as summoning him. that these were evil 
deities coming to meet him, and that there was no heavenly 
joy. The language here used belongs partly to a popular 
Chinese belief or fancy. The Chinese generally believe 
that dying persons often receive intimation or indication 
of what is to be their lot after they depart tills life, and 
the informatotti is supposed to be often conveyed by the 
appearance of a certain kind of emissary from the other 
world. These messengers from the world beyond are said 
to chie^yin fjj §|) or to ym the dying individual that is 
to wde<mv> or mfrodtm him. It is these terms which are 

1 The phra*c is the equiTaJ^nt of the Tudin tens 

of a fsmHy^j thil ia r clflTi mftt n, and chu3BIDftD 

were regarded u well-bora, In the Buddhist beck* tiu-kmng-t c£ a 
Applied to eminent livinen, and aivo to bhik^kua* who moreover uac 
it in ipeaking of themadvaB. 
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here translated bj Ruling to iooet rt and “leading”. The 
Brahmin mistook the character of the vtkem to be>*«««■ 

We are probably to understand that he taught his frieuds, 

and the people general* that the must* and 

suicides were in all oases harbinger* of posthumous misery, 

not of bliss in flearen. 

On the e«t ride oT the md at the ecmflsepte of the 

e^si^esss «***» 

ti 0 D to which «*»«* bs3 «lre«ly bwn made. Tho fang, a. 
M bav# Men, west in .tote fro a Kanaoj to tfa> P^e for b,» 
cu ,tomary quinquennial great dirtributom of g»IU, and alms, «d 
offering.. He bid <om« prepared, and be gate away aU ^ 
public money, sod ill hi. own valuable.. Beginning with offer¬ 
ing! to the Buddhist images on the Grit day, Yum-ehowg here 
Z\h IU the king went on to bcto* gilt* on the recent 

Buddhist Brethren, nest on the «»mbi*d congregation, next on 
iLose who were cou.pfeuou* for great aMUbet and esteniive 
learning, nest on retired =cbcl^ and hkIusw of other religion*, 
and lastly on the kint™ poor. This lamb dutribution in a 
few {according to the Life in 76) days exhausted all *• pnbho 
„d private wealth of the country, but m ten day. after the 

Treasury *u emptied #■« as*' 1 , , 

At the junction of the risers and to the eaat of the Aren* of 
TAreevsa, Yuad-cWng continue*, e*«j day number, or people 
/ arrived to die in ton *ac«d water, hoping to be thereby reborn 
■ to Heaven. Even the monkey, and Other wild creator™ «■» 
lo tbia pise*. tow bathed aud then went back, other, (toted 
-fore until they died. In connection with tlm etatoment Yuan- 
cfaiug tell. a itory of a monkey which ttnft under a tr,ecl«e 
to the river, and itarvad btouelf to death to the bme of Stor- 
ditya'i viaiU He *ddi that tori occurrence led to the following 
eurioui and trying aoetonty performance on the part of toe Inal 
devoieo. gl**n to uuitoriti™. High pol« were erected iu the 
Qu ™ at thia place, «ch with a projecting pkg near the top, 
•1 .onriM a devotee mounted a pole , holding on to ton top with 
one hand and one foot, and -upportod by the peg, he .fetched 
nut hi. Other arm and leg at HI length. In thi. p«tort be 
followed keenly with hi- *J» the •an'* progr*™ to the right; 
when toe iun i*t the devotee name down from hm pwch to 
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mntto4 lt nett morning. Thii painful intterity VH practiced 
nitb the t ib w of obtaining releua from mortal life, find Si itii 
carried an for several tern of years without rel*Jt&iiuo. 

This story of our pilgrim seems to be rather silly and 
not very intelligible. One cannot see the connection be¬ 
tween the monkey’s suicide and the devotees^ practice on 
the poles. But if we regard the date given for the mon¬ 
key's death, viz, the time of Siladitya’s visit, as an acci¬ 
dental mistake (which the context seems to show it must 
ha) then we probably have here a fragment of some old 
story told to account for absurd austerities still practised 
at the time of ^ uan-ehuang T B visit According to the 
Fang-chih the monkey of the pilgrim's story was a husband, 
and his wife was attacked and killed by a dog. The hue- 
hand found the dead body of hie wife, and with pious care 
carried it to the Ganges and consigned it to that sacred 
river; then he gave himself up to grief, would not take 
any food, and after a few days died. It is probable that 
the original atory also told how the bereaved monkey 
every morning went to the top of one of the poles at the 
bank of the river, and sat there gazing intently at the skj; 
that he came down at evening, and spent the night ia his 
lonely home, and that when he died he rejoined his wife 
in Heaven. When the history of this pious uxorious mon¬ 
key became generally known, seekers after Heaven were 
moved to adopt the means which they had seen the mon¬ 
key use. So they set up poles in the river, and sat perched 
on these after the maruer of monkeys, M the pilgrim 
describes, craning their necks to watch the sun through 
all his course from east to west. This is what they thought 
the pious intelligent monkey had been doing. 

KOSiMBl 

Train Frftyigft the pilgrim went, he leUf tu, Matb'we*t ihrangh 
a forest infected by wM elephant* and atiwr fierce animali md 
after ft jeumfty of above 500 K (about 100 tota) he reacted the 
Einfrtkang mi (that ii Eautlmfci « EownbT) country. Tbit 
it described bj the pilgrim u being ftbave 0000 ft in circuit, uod 
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it* ctpittl (pridently named Kefembl) i* being shove 30 *t in 
ettcnit It <u t fertil! country with » bet dilute; it yielded 
much oplind rice and su^ar-csae; its people were enterprising, 
food Of the srU, and cuitivmton of religious merit. There were 
more the" ten Buddhist mooutems, but ell io utter ruin} end 
the Brethren, who were above 600 in number, were adherents 
of the flloai'Sne system. There were mrt than fifty I>evo- 
Tttuple* and the non-Buddhist* were very nnmergm. 1 

Io the corresponding part of the Life distance and 
direction of KoBsnnbS from Piayaga are also given as 
above 600 li to the wiith-west. Ibis agrees -with the state- 
mept, in a subsequent port of the Life, that the pilgrim 
qa leaving Fraj&ga journeyed south-west through a jungle 
'/for seven days to Kosarobl, Cunningham, (who was misled 
by Julieo’a slip in writing &0 li, instead of 500, in his trans¬ 
lation of the Life) identifies the city of Kosambl here de¬ 
scribed with the modern Kosam, which is only 38 miles 
by road south-west from Allahabad, 1 M. Saint-Martin 
could not offer any identification for our pilgrim’s Kosambf, 
and seems to think that it lay to the north-west not south¬ 
west of Pray&ga. 1 Cunningham's identification has been 
conclusively shown to be untenable by Ji* Yincent A- Smith, 
whose studies on the subject have led him to the conclusion 
that “the KauMmbi twice visited hy Hiuen T&iang is to 
be looked for, and, when looked for, will be found, in one 
/ of the ^Native States of the Eaghelkhaod Agency, in the 
valley of the Tons Hirer, and not very far from the East 
Indian Hail way, which connects Allahabad with Jabalpur. 
\ In short, the Satnft (Sutna) railway station marks the 
I approximate position of KmlSinblV But this identifica- 

i TKfire it re*wn for suspecting: the §rcimm&ti of the pauigti in 
the Sth chmm of the Life which seems is be \ remambrmne* of the 
pUHge in the Era dtaut. In trinscribing the num Gheshik the 
Mother ote* chir»cttr* different from in the 3rd rAwon end 

(rum thoie m the Bte&rda* Thk ptaugo ftlao urakea the pijgrim gro 
beck from Prttflf* to Kwwcbi. sunth-weat, end rantitaue his juarnej 
from the letter fccing ttorUt-wiet, 

* sjlG. l p. set. 

■ J. IH. p. 3&E »nd see M»p in J. n. 

i J, R. A, 8- for 189^. [See now Dt Yo*t T i triads ibid. l&M.) 
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tion also is beset with difficulties which seem to me 
msurmoun table. For the pilgrim to go south-west 
from Pray&ga was to go out of his line of txa?el 3 and 
although this detour might be necessary for one visit it 
would be unnecessary on the return journey, M r Smith 
has noticed the discrepancy between Tnan-chuang^a loca¬ 
tion of Ko^ambJ aad that given by Fallen* and he thinks 
the latter^ north-west is a clerical mistake for aoulfr-irarf, 
but> on the other fanod T Yuan-ckuang's &#tiih-tve»t may be 
an error for north-east. IP Smith, moreover, has not 
noticed the important difference between the Life and the 
Records ns to the distance and direction of YiSfikhfc from 
Kosambip and this difference increases the difficulty of 
identification. 

Now onr pilgrim's statements here, as to the bearing 
and distance of Kosambl from Prayaga and other places, 
are not in agreement with other accounts of the situation 
and bearings of Kosambi. Thus the Life, which in one 
place reproduces the words of the Records, in another 
passage makes Pi-afrka (Yiioka), on the way to Sr&vasLi, 
to be &00 l( east of Kos&mbi, while the Records, as we 
shall see presently, puts it about 8S0 ii to the north-north¬ 
east of the city. Again, Fa-hue n places the Kosambl! 
country thirteen yojafias (about 90 miles) to the north¬ 
west of the Deer Park to the north of Benares 1 This 
would make the city of Kosambi lie to the north of 
Prayaga* Then in the Yinaya we find that in going from 
Raj agriha to Kosambl one went by boat up the river, that 
is, the Ganges. 2 3 Further we read of the Buddha on his 
wa]“ from SrSvasti to Kosamto pacing through the town of 
Bhaddamtikl, and this was the name of the swift elephant 
of the king of Kosambi- J In some books the Koaambl 
and KoaaXa countries are adjacent, and the hhikshus of 
Sravasti and Kftsambi keep Retreat at the same town in 


1 Fo'kuo-ehip c&. 3^ r 

^ Yin. Chub XI- I- 

3 Jati>k* YnL L p. 206 (Cb*Jis«i tr.) 
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the Kosambl country. ‘ So also when a b«nmts Ufojj 
threatened by the king of Kosamhj w 
the hermit flies to &*«*&* Further m the Sutta N^ 
the deputation from the Brahmin B&van going to ™ 
£ S at Wmti proved to -K—* and SakeU, 

and Sravasti" * From all these it would £ 

Kosambl- instead of being 600 li to the south-west oiVr*- 
JLa, was rather to the north of that place, aad it eri- 
d e ntb was not very far from Sr&rasti. It was the capital 

■of the Vataa (in Chinese Tu-toi ffi * 
and the land of of the Vatsas was in the Middle Region 

of the Brihat 8amhita.< 

'Wilbin the eld n)y»l iocloicro (kww of the <*P l tnt ^ 

relates, wa S - large Buddhitt tempts 

bifh in wliidi i cured nniJsl'WOoi , j 

TtilJi a atfine canopy nupe.ndid it, This 13 . H . . 

calm, ^ifeitatiocs, and m> power eojld»o~,t rom itepUce- 
to iiKiutinge mede of it were worshipped, «d all 
of i he Buddhs have been taken from thi, imige. H w 
one made for king Udayan. by the art* 

twtiiime Heaven by MudgsJapetra at the kmg . requetr Wb _ 
the Buddha dMoended to earth near Saoketya the > ral1 ** 

0 *t to met him and the Buddha pot it at «ie»ying- ™ 
I want of you is that you contort thooo dutreoeed by error and 
ind that yon teach posterity** 


The C day ana of this passage was the prince born 
the king of Kosambl on the day on which the Buddha 
was born. His name (in Pali books Udena) is translated 
into Chinese in a note here by dtat-at Ufi Sfch “yielding 
affection*'' but it ia also rendered by cfrufcuan^ (3fc), “yield¬ 
ing brightness", by jih-t rit (0 *) “the Son", by J.h-chi, 
f ™j tit jih-efcv both meaning “Snnriae". He ia repreaenlr 
ed as originally a cruel wicked king with a very bad 
temper, and as an enemy to the Buddhists. But he took 


i Soog-kidu, eft. 88 . 

1 S*r. yin. T»a-ibih, eft* 8. 

■ Suita Sipit* P- 185 T. 8.)* .* . VY1 , 

4 pwytT- p. 638: Yin-kuo-thing, eh. 1 (Ko*eM); Ini Ant. A oL XXII. 

pp. 170 . 181 . 
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into bis harem the peerless beauty whose father, when the 
Buddha refused to take her to wife, gave her to the long. 
This concubine was wicked and ambitious; and she poison¬ 
ed the king's mind against the queen, "horn ’** £***** 
ed as unfaithful to him- Her influence with the king 
so great that he ordered the queen to be put to *■*. 
She, however, wan innocent, and was a pious Buddhist, 
and her good karma turned aside the weapons of death, 
and preserved her life.’ Greatly moved by this miracle, 
the king repented, joined the Buddhists, and became ao 
enthusiast in the new religion (as we see by the passage 
under consideration). The image, according to ^ state¬ 
ment, was taken to Claim, and ^cording to the Life .t 
went of itself through the air to Khoten. A copy of the 
image had been brought to China as early as the time of 
Han Ming’Ti* 

After mentioning ««.in u-emerW* of the Four Pn.tBt.ddhM 

and of the Buddha nt this !»■* of 

lc the soulh-e-t comer of the c,tj« run, of *e 

bouM of the Elder Ku-thM (& & *) or Gho.hila Here 
Z were . Buddhist Temple. . 

retnaia« of the Buddha - * bath-house. Not far from thMe 
outside the City <m the south-esst wd« wa * ■*? 0,d trhoedammh. 
or Monastery built by Ghosbiln, with an A sots tope shave 
feet high. Here, write. Yuan-chnsnf. the Buddha prwhed for 
several years. Beside this tope wm s plwe with trse*. of 
sitting and walking up and dowu of the Four Part Buddhas, and 
there was soother Buddha Hair-and-uaiJ wbc tope. 

The Gbosila of thia passage was a great man of very 
small g latum; bo was one of the throe duef mimstei* of eteto 
of Kosambi in the time of the Buddha, who converted hun 
and admitted him aa a Uy-diadple. Then Ghoehda, withm 
me own grounds, set up an ariuua or Meua?t«rj tot tde 
Buddha; ^nd it was in it that the Buddha usually lodged 
op his visits to KowmbL These, apparently, wore not 
reiy frequent, and we do not know Yuxw-chuang s uutho- 


i Divymv, c&. XXX VI; Dh. p, 11**: Fo-.hM yu-ttr.n wuflg-chu.g 
(tfo, as); Y^fc'yen 88 ^ ^ 
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rity for his statement th&t the Boddba preached here for 
eereral years. In Pali literature this Ghesila is called 
Qhoeita the settbi* and his monastery js the GhoritSrama, 
His name is translated m some of the Chinese versions 
of Buddhist books by Mei-yin (|| ||) or w Fioe Voice 1 *, 
In Ms infancy and childhood this Ghosita had a long 
series of the moat exciting escapee from attempts to mur¬ 
der him, i 

>/" To the kOdlb’Cut of the QboiMiniM, ptocefdi t 

waj a bro-*toT^ boildfug with &u old brick upper-cfcsjuber ■ a^d 
Fa thii T*iab»itdh ii lodged a ad eompoied the Wci-MkOt-hm 
(f W i i i) for the rnfating of Htntylnuta and the eon* 
foamim# of non-Buddhists. 

The Sanskrit originaj of the name given hare, as Id 
otha passages of the Life and Records, as Wd-shih- 
tun is restored as “Yidyimfitra siddhv tostra" by Julian, 
M* Bunyiu Nanjio gives “ Yidyiiuatrasiddhi” as the 
Sanskrit name, and applies it to several other works, 
such as the “Ch'&ng - wei * efaib - Inn”,* This last is a 
commentary by Bti&rmapKla, Stbiramaii, and eight other 
Poses os VasnbendWs * Wei-th ih<*an-thih-lun (or with 
$*ng) n . t The little treatise Wei-ahih-lan is called in 
the Ming collection "T&- ahing ■ Leng-ka .thing .ari. jibiti. 
liut” that is “Mahay an a-Lsoka- sntra-vidy amitra saslra" 
»■ name which does not appear in tba old texts, and is 
perhaps unauthorized. 1 Some of the old texts give the 
title os ■Tsrsh&ig-wei-ahih-liin’’. and this » warranted by 
the contents. There are three Chinese translations of this 
treatise, bearing different names, and with variation; in the 
matter. The first translation is by Gsetmsspr^jiuniichj 
(or according to soma by Bodhimchi) A. D. B2£)> the 
second is by ParamArtha about A. D. B6<K and this third 


‘ So* J. a, A. S. lb#S p, 7U; DsvjSt. p. 629. 
v Ban. Sic, IteT. 

* No. JS3&. 

* No. ms. 
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by oar pilgrim in the year 66 U The treatise has another 
title— {(t & >6 Jfr)* *. that **r ri the sfiaEra 

which refutes matter and mind” The hook is a small 
philosophical poem with an explanatory commentary on 
the relations, of mind and matter. It teichea the unrea¬ 
lity of phenomena^ and consequently of our Gsnae-percep- 
iions apart from the thinking principle, the eternal mind 
unmoved by change and unsoiled by error. This work 
was regarded by its author as an exposition of the Buddha^ 
views and teaching on the relation of mind to matter. It 
quotes and refutes tenets of the non-Bnddhist Vameshikas 
an & of the Buddhist u Yibk&sh& masters of Kashmir”. 
Some of the author** tenets are to be found in the ^Laip 
k&vat&ra sutra”, bat we cannot properly describe the Wei- 
shih-ion as a commentary on that sutra. 

In a Hinge weed east of the GhoiiLwwmA were tin eld found* 
stiooi of the house in which Apaogn Posh composed the u Hii«n- 
yAiig-ihing-chtSO-lun 11 . 

The translation of the title of Asahga’s work here given 
means ^the gastra which developed Buddhism 33 that is, 
developed Buddha's teaching. The treatise, which we have 
in Vuutk-chuang s translation is an exposition and deve¬ 
lopment of the ^Yogacharyabhumi A&etru" already men¬ 
tioned. 

At * distance of eight vr nine li pouth-weit from tbe capita!^ 
y Yuio-tho*Dp proofed*, w*i a venomous drogon'v cava in which 
the Buddha hid lift his thidow liter subduing the venomous 
dragon. This su a matter of r^otd, but the shadow vu do 
lofiger Tisiblfc, Beside the Drag r nii , i Cave vu m Atoka-built 
tdpe^ iikd mX the side of it were the tnttl of the Buddha i ex*r- 
cise-grqund, uad * biir-AEd- mil -relic tope m which in numj 
caeei t|» gjiminti of devotee* were cured in intwcr to pnylr* 
This locambi country ii to be the lutptive in which the Sakv*- 
[muni} religion will ce&M to exist, hence si], from king to 
peasant, who visit this land feel deeply moved, sed return weep¬ 
ing sadlj. 


> No. 1*40, 

* No. 1177. 
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According to the Mah&aangika VLcaja the malicious 
dragon of Kosambl, An-po-lo (* * £ H) by name, was 
subdued by the bbikshu Shan-Iai {% %) or SwagaU^ 
M r Cockburn, who does not accept the situation of the 
Dragon’s care given by our pilgrim, is disposed to identify 
the care with one now called “Slta’s Window", This is 
-an ancient Buddhist Hermit’s cave, cut into the vertical 
/ace of a precipice 60 feet high. This precipice forms the 
[scarp of the classic hill of Prabhasa, Allahabad District”.* 
^But this description, it will be observed, does not suit the 
pilgrim’s account of the neighbourhood of the cave. 

Our pilgrim here, it will be noticed, speaks of the Shih- 
ka-fa or Sukya dharaa, that is, the dispensation of Sak- 
jemuni, the system of belief and conduct which he esta¬ 
blished. The final extinction of this system which was to 
ialrR place in Kosambl is predicted by the Buddha in the 
“MnhamSyS antra”. At the end of 1600 years from the 
Buddha’s decease a great bhikahu at this city was to kill 
an arhat: the disciples of the latter would avenge the 
murder of their master by the slaughter of the bhikshn. 
The troubles caused by these crimes would lead to the 
destruction of topes and viharas, and finally to the com¬ 
plete extinction of Buddhism.* As the 1600 years ware 
at the time of the pilgrim’s visit about at an end, pious 
Buddhists were distressed at the signs of the near fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecy. 

Prom the Dregou'i ears, the pilgrim tell* ■*, h* proceeded in 
awortb-ewt direction through a gnat wood and, after *journey 
of above "00 H. ha crowed th* Gauge* to tbe north, |c the rity 
y of JCa-iJu-pv-la (that it, KLiapura or Kijapnra). Thi» ™ above 
ton li is circuit, and it* inhabitant* wore m good circunutancei. 
CIom to the di; were the min* of an old mowtery where 
Dbannajili* bad once gained a great victory over the ntm- 
Baddbiati in a public lutuuioD. The diicunios bad been brought 
about by • former king who wished to dntroy Buddhiira is the 


i Stug-ki-H, f*. SW. 

* J Bod. A. S. Vol- LVI. p. 31, 

* Mo- fci-Tuo- 1 " 1 -thing. e*. S (No. MHJ. 
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euajttry. Bwido there rt»ins wm an Atoka top*,, of which 200 
fcwrl * thl remained abovi ground, to mark the place it which 
tha Buddha hid once preached for m months, and near this 
ware tract) of the Buddha'# exercise grnund and t topo with 
hi# hiir^ind'nw! relict* 

The name of this dty, which is not mentioned in the 
Life, is restored by Julian as Kasfpurs. 

PI-BHO-KA. 

From Kuapurin the pilgrim narrates, ho went north HO or 
160 Ji to the country which be ctlh Pi (or or Pi or 

$h&*ka (that it, perhaps, Tifcki). Tbi# country wu above 4000 H 
in circuit and itt chief city ni sixteen ii in circuit. The gram 
^ crops of the country were very plentiful, fruit tnd flowers abound¬ 
ed, it hid a genial climate, and tbe people hid good ways, were 
W studious and given to good works. It had those twenty Buddhist 
incQisteriei md 3000 Brethren who wore ill adherents qT the 
Simmitiy a School, There were Above 50 Beva-Temples lad the 
^ non- Buddh t»ta were very nomerons. 

On the cist ride of the read south of the capital wia a large 
monastery,. In it the orbit Devuirman composed his u Shih- 
lbin4un Ih in which he denied the Ego and the non-Ego, At 
this place there hid also been another arhit by mm# Gopa* who 
wrote the treatise ^Sh^ng* child-yin ■‘ihib-luii” (or K ^4ftn on the 
Mflcntial realities of Buddhism IT ), affirming the existence of the 
Ego and the non-Fgn- The opposite doctrines of three two 
great religious philosophers led to serious controveriiei in the 
ehurpb- 

The Life, which as we have mn makes Y^oku to be 
300 ii to the east of Kosambl, peaces the largo monastery 
of this passage oa y the loft side (east) of the aonth-east 
road" hut turng, "eirf* ia po&aibly a clerical error for 
ch'&iff, “city". The Life also gives the name of BevaJarmftiiV 
treatise as ^Shih-shen-tsu-lan {jg ^ j£ Sfr)* u *he asatra 
of the Foot of the Perception Body". We hate the work 
in Yuan-chu&ng*& translation, the title being as in the 
Life with the word Abhidhamsa prefixed, 1 Xt$ Sanskrit 
title has been restored as "-Abhidharmn VijnEinakfiyapida 


i No, J3&1. 8 h Bur. Ini p. 448: Tir. A 50 and 'i%> 
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sastfa", but its short title, is “VijMnaksya S&str*" os in 
our pilgrim's translation here. The treatise is one of the 
Sir Pitda. (2kw) called Ahhidharma siitra of the Survasti- 
Tttdin School, and it was considered by the Vuibhashikas 
as canonical, hut by the Sautrantikus us only the work of 
a bhikshu, Yuan-ehuang, it will be noticed, calls the 
author an nr bat, but in other places he is merely a bhik- 
shu or sthavir*. The work Is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied 
the reality of the Past and the Future, and arguing against 
other tenets apparently held by other early Buddhists. 
Our pilgrim's statement that it denied the Ego and the 
non-Ego,.or “i and men", is a very mnsatisfactory one. 

The treatise by Gopa mentioned in the present passage 
does not seem to he in the Chinese collections of Buddhist 
works, and nothing is known apparently about the author 
or his work. As Devasarman is supposed to hare lived 
about 400, or, according to some, about 100 years after 
the Buddha’s decease Gopa must have lived about the 
same time. 

At tbi* Irage monastery tlie, Yora-chnrag proceed* to narrate, 
Eti-fa ;'[>bartnapMa} P‘u*s. once held * diicuaeion fur seven d»y< 
with 100 Hiuiiyina iiitn-mutui nod utterly defeated them- 
In this district, moreover, the Buddha lived for six yearn preach¬ 
ing rad leeching. Near the tope which commemorated hie stay 
rad work rad which stood near the large monastery «u a mir- 
nUou tree; it w»s lii or H*n feet high. This tree had bera 
developed from a tooth- ■ tick which the Buddha after nfisg it 
bed cast down. The tooth-stick took root and grew rad flou¬ 
rished, rad it (till remained a tree in spite of the persistent effort* 
of heretics to cut it down rad destroy it. 

The Tooth-stick tree of this passage was above 70 feet 
high according to the Life and the Fang-chib, Fa-hsien, 
it will be remembered, has a similar story about his city 
of Sha-ki, and there the tree, as in our tort, was only 
seven feet high 

Cunningham thinks be proves that the Pi-shvka or 
Yiioka (?) of Yuan-chuang is the Sha-ki (or Sha-ti) of 
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Fa-h&ien d and the SaketH or Ayodhyg of Indian literature. 1 
But in his arguments he seems to ijuife ignore the fact 
that Fa4isien places Shaki thirteen (not as Leggo has by 
a slip, three) yojanas or nearly 100 miles in a south-east 
direction from Kauuiij and so either at or near Tit a n- 
chuang’s Ayudha which was 100 miles south-east front 
Kanauj Then Cunningham makes the name of this city 
to be the same as that of the lady Yisakbl: but Yuan 
chuang, like others, transcribes the lady's name by three 
characters different from those which he uses for writing 
the name of this oity+ Further, from Shaki to Sr&vasti 
the direction waa south and the distance eight yojanaa or 
less than 50 mUes, while from Yaioka to Sravasti it was 
500 It or about 100 miles in a north-east direction. More¬ 
over the Life, as has been stated* places YiAoka 500 U 
to the east of Kos&oihL So* unless we agree with M r Y* Smith 
in treating Fa-haien’s distances and directions as mistakes* 
wo cannot make Yu&n-chuang's Y id oka to be Fa~hrieu r s 
Shaki* but the former may perhaps be taken to represent 
the Sftketa of the Buddhist scriptures. 

The precisely similar stories about the Buddha’s tooth- 
stick becoming and remaining a miraculous tree are in 
favour of the identification of Sha-ki and Vi&oka. But 
they are not enough to prove that the two names denoted 
one city* as such stories wore probably invented for several 
places. We have already met with a tooth-stick tree in 
the early part of the Records, and we are to meet with a 
third in a future chapter. 

It is not impossible that Yuan-chuang made ao excursion 
from Kosambl to Kaiapura t returned to Kosambl, and 
from the latter continued his journey going east 0 Yisoka, 
This would agree with the account in the Life which does 
not mention Ka&apura. M T V. Smith thinks that Yuan- 
y chnang T s Ka£&pura *may very plausibly be identified with 
the group of centreing round Mohanlalganj* fourteen 

miles south of Lucknow. He adds— “Kunal, in the Bara- 


a ti.Lp. 401. 
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banki District, about 37 miles in a U*rt to 
l&lgaoj, corresponds admirably in posr 
rtbat is Vi^ota] which was 170 or ISO li 
Lite) from Kafcp.ua-' But these proposed 
are not gfren as strictly accurate, and, u 
mite, the identifications must await further^ 


i from Mohan" 
with Vifckha 
(less than 30 
identifications 
M T Smith ad* 

researches* 
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CHAPTER 5TL 


* CHUAJf TL 

SRlYABTI TO KUBtNARi. 

From tbe Visoka district this pilgrim travelled, ba leU« ua> 
above 500 /i (about 100 miles) nortb-ftiBt to the 

I (Sr&TU*ti) country This country ru above 6000 H in circuit: 
m * capital" was a wild ruin without an; thing to define ita areaaj 
the oM foundation* of the “Palace city 11 were abo ta twenty & 
in circuit, and although it nrw mostly a, ruinous waste yet there 
. were inhabitants, The country had good crept, and an equable 
climate- and ihe people bad bonett way* and were given to 
learning and fond of good works. There were aotne hundreds 
of Buddhist monasteries of which the most were in ruinai the 
Hrcliuron, who were very few. were Satntniiiyaa, There were 
"100 Dora-Temple* mud the noo-Buddhists wm vary oumeroaa. 
Thii city was in tbe Buddha's time the seat of government of 
^king Fraienajil and the foundations of this king h i old palace 
remained in the old -Fakce eity T \ Not far east nf th**e to 
an aid foundation on which a mall tope had been built: thia 
waa the' ilie of the large chapel (Preaching Ball) whycb king 
^ Pra»iuyit built for the Buddha, Near the site of the chapel 
was another tope on old foundation!; this marked the site of 
the nunnery (c*i*F-iA£) of the Buddha's foster-mol her, the bhik+ 
ahunJ Prijapatt* erected for her by king PraMmajit. A tope to 
the eeat of thia marked the site of tbe hou« of Sudatl* the 
Elder (chief of th* non-official kymtn). At the aide of tfcift was 
' * wpa on tha spot where Angulinakla gave up his hereay. 'flu* 
AngulEmuK whose name denote* Fiagtr-gerlaini, wae m wicked 
man of &nruti who harried Use City and country, killing people 
and cutting a finger oft each penon killed, in order to make 
himself a garland, U* was about to kill hi* own mother in 
order to make up the required number of fingers r whew the 
Buddha in compsjjjuu preceded to convert hint. Finger-gar- 
tand on iumg the Buddha was delighted, w hi* Brahmin teacher 
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liftrl lold him tfa*4 by killing- Bnddfa* *nd lib *wq me-thAt 
h* would obtain birth in HaTCDi So h* hit mother for the 
mnrneat, and undo a motion to MH tbe Buddha* But the laUar 
kept moving *at of reach, and by aimoiiiihing the murderer 
Jed him to repentance and convenient Fingfar-garland than wna 
admitted into tba Order* and by eeaJnni pArievermcfl hr attain¬ 
ed whatabip. 

Ip this passage the pilgrim, according to hi a ufrtt&L prac¬ 
tice, gives the S&tL&krit, form of the name of the country 
he describes, via—SrfrraatL This wad properly not the 
flame of the country, which was Ko&ala, but of the capi 
tai of that country. Fa-hsien uses the old and generally 
accepted transcription Sh«-wei j$j), perhaps for Sc vat 
or Sfivatthi, and he makes the city so called the Capital 
of Kosalfl-, and eight yojanas south from his Sha-tri*. This 
lest name, which may have been Slw.-k'i, or Slia-ch‘i, or 
Sha-ti, is supposed to represent Sakcfa, bat the restoration 
of the name and the identification of the place are uncer¬ 
tain. M ri V. Smith would change Fa-hsiea’s $os*ih here to 
iwrift-fiflsi and his eight yojanas to eighteen or nineteen 
yojanas, changes which seem to be qnite inadmissible as 
the>ilgrim eridently made the journey- 3 In the Vinaya 
we find the city of Sr&vaatl stated to he six yojanas from 
Sftkett and the former is apparently to the east of the 
latter 3 

The site of the Srfivasti of the present passage wu 
long ago confidently identified by Cunningham with that of 
“the great ruined city on the south bank of the fiapti, 
called Sahet-Mahet” in which he discovered a colossal 
statue of the Buddha wth an inscription containing the 
name lj, &ravasti rt . This identification hat been accepted 
and defended by other investigator*, but there are several 
strong reasons for setting it aside- 4 These are set forth 

t Fo-ktto-cln, ch, 90. 
t j. r, a. s. jgse. p, m. 

i Yin. Mih. Vlt. In another Viutyi treatise (Stnj-Jd-lii, eA 11) 
from SrSvaali to SM-M U » two diyi' journey for IJptti. 

* Arth- Sur. India VuL I. p. 33Q, XL p 78. A. G-. L p. 409. Set 
by W. Hoej, J. A. S, Bengal YoL LSI [Extra number): An «- 
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by M T V, Smith who, after careful 9 lady and personal exa* 
ruination of the diitrictg, has come to the conclusion that 
the Site of Sr&vasti is in the district of Khajtirft in Nepal, 
a short distance to the north of Bulapur and not far from 
Nepfilgfinj in a north-north-east direction.' But this pro¬ 
posed nisutideation uIbo has its difficulties, and must await 
further developments, No discoveries hare been made to 
support the identification, but there seems to he the usual 
supply of mounds and ruins. 

The terms rendered in this passage by '‘capital* and 
“palace-city" are respectively (m-c h*&ng jj} and 1cung- 

ch'Sng (ff £(). But by the term tu-ch l enp here we are to 
understand “the district of the capital", what is called in 
other books "the Snivasti country’ 1 as distinguished from 
“the Kosala country". Kiulg-d?Hg here is taken by Julien 
to mean “the palace", and by Beal to mean “the walls 
enclosing the royal precincts’’. But we must take the 
term in this passage to denote “the walled city of £ra- 
vasti". That this is its meaning in our text is clear from 
what follows, and from the corresponding passages in the 
Life and the Fang-chib, and the description in the Fo- 
kuo-chl In these treatises the words iu, tu-chlnp. and 
ch'ing, aU used in the sense of capital, are the equivalents 
0 / our pilgrim's frunj-cfcanj. Hie usual term for the chief 
city of a country is td-tu-ch l epg, and he seems to use fv- 
cft'&ip here in s peculiar sense. It has been suggested 
by a learned and intelligent native scholar that the fu- 
ch'eng of this passage denotes the towns and cities of 
Koaola which were inferior and subordinate to the capi¬ 
tal. the kvmg-ck'txg. The tu^h'ing of ancient China were 
the cities which were the official residences of the sub¬ 
ordinate feudal chiefs whose soTereign reigned at the royal 
capital. According to this interpretation the pilgrim states 
that the other cities of the country were in such utter de- 


cient inscribed stilus from Sri v**ti, bvTb. Bloch Ph.D. fj, A..S. Bengal 
VoL LX TIT, p, 874.) 
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eolation that their bovndaries could not be defined; but 
the capital, though also in ruins, bad old foundations by 
Which ite area could be ascertained. But it is perhaps 
better to take tu~A l ing here as meaning “the Srfivasti 
district”. 

Tbe pilgrim here tells ua that SrfiTasti had some hun¬ 
dreds of Buddhist monasteries, very many of which were 
in ruins. This statement as to the number of Buddhist 
monasteries in the district is not in agreement with other 
accounts which represent Srftvasti as haring only two or 
three Buddhist establishments. It will be noticed that 
Ynan-choang mentions by name only one monastery, vis— 
/ the great one of tbe Jetav&ua Fa-hsieu. however, tells of 
99 (in some texts IS) monasteries, all except one occupied, 
being round the Jetavansi vihara. The translation which 
our pilgrim gives for the name Prssenajit (in Pali, Pase- 
nadi) is Shhig-ehun (J§ ° r “Overcoming army". I- 
chiug, who transcribes the king’s name aa in the text and 
abo by Po-se-m (jffc Jtf fig), gives our pilgrim's translation 
and another rendering, shHg-kuang (3¥ It)* 1 The latter 
means “Excelling brightness”, and the name is said to 
have been given to the son born to Brabmadatta king of 
Kosala on the morning of the birth of the Buddha, on 
account of the supernatural brightness which then appeared. 
Anrt t W rendering for the name transcribed fWe-nt is 
ffo-ywe (ft fft) which means cheerful, happy-Lwking.i The 
two latter translations seem to require as their original a 
derivative from prasad (the Pali pasidati), and the tran¬ 
scription Po-«'»i, which is tbe one in general use, seems 
to point to a dialectic variety like ifesenid. 

Of the old rites in $rtvasti of which our pilgrim here 
tells us, the nunnery, the house of Sudatta, and the place 
of AsgHlimil&’s conTersioB (jb mButiooed by Fa-hflien* 
But tbo earlier pilgrim doea not a«eiti to baTe known of 


i Sar. yin_ TsB-jldb, dk 30; EockhilTi life p r 
* Ihili-firli-yii-dii&f (No. 1974; 
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or Been the remains of the king's palace or those of the 
chapel built by the king for the Buddha. 

In Julieu’a translation of the last paragraph in the 
above account of the ancient sites ef Srfivasti city we hare 
one of his mischievous glosses, which has been, as usual, 

followed and adopted by others. He translates_ “Ce fut 

en cet endroit qu’(un des sectaires appel&J Yunij-kiu-li- 
tno4o (4 ngouli-malyas), abjure sea erreurs", There is nth 
thing in the text to warrant the words which I hare put 
within square brackets. If Jolien had known the story 
he would not have written thus, nor of “lea Angonlhna* 
lyae”, and “doe ac&6rata du royaume da Qravaiti" in the 
continuation. The pilgrim's narrative talk of only one man 
who had obtained the ill-sounding nick-name Angnlim&la 
or Finger-garland. As the pilgrim knew the story this 
man was only a cruel murderer of iWasti who cut off a 
finger from each person he killed, and strung the fingers 
into a garland. He also wanted to kill his own mother 
and the Buddha to secure him rebirth in Heaven. 

The story of this terrible murderer is told more folly 
and with several variations of detail in other hooka In 
some versions of the story the original name of the man 
was Ahiipsaka or Innocent, in Chinese Wu-ntiQ (|£ fgj) or 
Inoffensive. He was at first a brahmin stadeafc"of mar¬ 
vellous bodily and mental powers, and he was the disciple 
of a celebrated master. This master had a wife fair and 
frail, and Ahimsaka was falsely accused by her of haring 
made an attack on her virtue. Fearing to lay violent 
hands on the troublesome clem disciple the jealous master 
thought to get rid of him by a terrible task. -Sec he en¬ 
joined on Ahizpaaica the necessity of attaining to immor¬ 
tality by abstinence from all food for a week, and within 
that period collecting 1000 fingers from as many human 
beings, whom he was to slay with a certain sword. The 
disciple very reluctantly undertook the task, and went 
abont killing people and cutting off a finger from each 
person he killed, until he had obtained 999 finger* At 
thia stage his mother haring come to him with food he 
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waa about to kill her, in order to comply his tale, when 
the Buddha appeared on the scene, The misguided youth 
rmu vielded to Buddha’s power, was converted and ordain¬ 
ed, and rapidly attained arhatehip.' To some of the 
Buddhist Scriptures Finger-garland is merely a cruel 
highwayman robbing ami murdering, and rendering the 
roads impassable. The Buddha goes to the district in¬ 
fested by the murderer, and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion: be meets with the murderer, calls 
oil hini to Stay in bis evil course and give way to his good 
kanni^ J 

Our pilgrim and Fa-bsien, we hare seen, found within 
£r&ra$ti city a memorial of the place where this Finger- 
garland bad been converted, and sanctified, and beatified. 
But, this is against the general testimony of the Buddhist 
writings. According to these the mordere were commit¬ 
ted and the sudden conversion effected in the country 
beyond SrfiT&sti*, or at a place very nearly ten yojaoas 
from that city*, or iu the Angotala country I * * 4 , or in the 
land of Magadha. 4 

The pilgrim proceeding with his description relates as 
follows— 

i»gj r9 or |ix A south of the city « the wood (jatenna) 

/ which is the Asi-kw-ia-jewii ( AnSthapm^adM.- a *) the temple 
which king Pfsasnajit 1 * greet Minister Sudatta erected for the 
Buddha; furmarty itvwt esfighlrama (monastery), now it iain 
dewkte ruin." 

According to Fa-bsien the Jetavana vihara was 1900 pu 
(paces) onUide the south gate of iSravasti, on Oh west 
side of the road, with a gate opening to the east, that ia, 


I it B. p, 357. Helen-}'Q-ehing, et, 11, and Der Wet* ill- 

S. 300; Aag-lre-mfr-diing (No. 6311 where the itedeat h«* to cohort 

p» fiogen: Taeag-yi- r a-fcm-cbmg, c*. 31. 

4 Rhys Davids Questions of Mi! in da in S. B. £. Vet XXXV], 
ji. 856: J. F.T S. for 1888 p, St FvsbLiy.Ang-ku-chi-chieg {Ng.flSS}. 

J Fo-thuo-BDf-ku-rili-ching, 

* A ng- k ii.mc-lo-chi njr (Ko, 431k 

* Tea-a-han'ching. ch. 38 [Ang-kti-tc-lo ^ 8 % m 
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toward the highway, The 3200 pit of this account made 
AhoT« 6000 teat, and bo the two pilgrims are in substantial 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetarana monaitteTy. 
In other accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from the city of Sr&vastil, 
ut Nftgju-juna seems to describe it as haring been within 
tie citj.J The term here, as before, rendered 11 temple” 
is chmg-the, and Yuan-cbuang seems to use it in this 
passage in the sense of “vihlra". This is the sense in 
which the term is commonly used by the early Chinese 
Buddhist writers ivnd translators. Thus Fa-hsien calls the 
groat establishment now under notice the t'-fti-huan (for 
JeUvanaO-eftinp^i. In QW tent this term is eridently 
used as the equivalent of aroma, iu the sense of 

t^flasfery, and covers aU the buildings of the great esla- 
hnmmmt 

The name “Sudalta” is translated hy our pilgrim Shan 
shift jgj) or “Well-bestowed” (also interpreted as ?Good- 
mer ), and Lis kti-ku-tu is the old and common rendering 
for Anfittiapioflada, Yuan-chuang here calls Sudatta a 
high official" {ta-ch’en * &), and this title is applied 
to the man by other writers*, but he was only a settbi 
or Householder, He had been engaged in trade, and had 
enormous wealth; he is said to have been a butcher, but 
thia u probably & late inr&ntioo. 

At th* mu\ fata of tho JiUnu mounter? wm Lwq wU hjo 
pilMn, on« n <ido of tb* «™n»; Ukm, vhi& wm 70 
to* bigb, bid been erected by king Atoka; the pah, on a, 

T* “« ™ MTOuustsd by i ■snlptund wheel ud that om 
nght side by an «. m w 

The statement in this paragraph agrees precisely with 
Farheiena account of the two pillars. Juan’s rendering 
of it ts inexplicable and Seal’s i* not correct 


8**tba ab*.wB-t»e^3b'i.bu*wiu.t«o, e bi B - & * «# iu 
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mtuUDned- - . 

V *?££££ 2 l£» -J 

X **-* " *££ h«Z‘ 2 

ssr.r r-sr-T-K « >_ ^ - 

•V^ Y««JMtai*»ls'* ° f J*J **'? W 

\«ta M»«. - «■ ***** ““ 

came into the passion of the Buddhists. 

The letihi SodAlU, noted hr hi* munificent ‘-bnnty. wiebed 

la ^rfStoT S«» Buddb. *~ >» 

t S uM*g*T in the ®stur fer Sndatti. Tl^ •£"* 
r + ofliiid be found oev firituti w tbe Pirlc o n ^ 

Jet*. When thi EM*r illwd the prince to «U b» pwk t * 
Jeta. u iquj gold coin* iimil cover 

prince i*id joiti&i? ' g^ tt ^ Md h« it one* proceeded 

it" Tbu viwer dsljgiitefl 5““^ “■ _ r , _ - 

. ,l_ -.-gj ffdA coLuv tn treuarj (not 

to cover Ilia ^ .rLTLo^. W*n HI tin ground ** 
-Julian bit it* froni tbs tri$or ^ J . „ % * Clt.j b i|* to 

oopV a icaeU pi«* »“ covered the pnn« “b«d 

dt ; in eayitLg- -TbeBuddh* twlj it « cxceUent field . * * 

m«t I p»w good seed": » on lb<s BUWTered ground h* erected 

. temple". Then the Baddb* »id to Jl^tSwn 

or lie nark bed been bought by SodaU*, ^4 the tree, bed W 
?Mn d«U the two men Wing Uke intent.cn*; 

marite Should b* reepcctod tad the pk» °* ** «J«* 

y tree* Aadtb«pint?*d*'* irtm*”- 

I* Julicn’B rendering of this passage he mates the pil- 
wrim represect Budatta as ttnobfe to carer all the Park 
with gold, hut this is net in the test Then Jutiee trans¬ 
late* the words fb-eh'fbijf-honj-t'ien ({$ & II, ■ JT 

“Cost, en verite, 1 excellent champ duBouAtim, but this 
U not at all the moaning of the exprwsion, The words 
State plainly that the Buddha is an -excellent field or 
generous soil and this sort of expression is of very com- 
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mon occoirfeTj.ee in the Buddhist Scriptures. To give dim* 
of food or clothing, or do any service to Buddhas, Pusas* 
or eminent monies or hum, was to sow good seed in good 
ground, the crop to be reaped either in this life or m 
o&e to com& Hence the beings to whom inch meritorious 
services are rendered are called 41 excellent fields” and of 
these the moat “excellent field” always is the Buddha, la 
the present case the Prince wished to share in the reward 
which SnjstU would hare, and in order to secure tK» 
result he remitted a portion of the pnee for the ground 
and built a “temple” {chhg^hi) for the Buddha oa the 
space unoccupied by gold coins- Some other accounts 
represent Jeta an refusing to sell even for aa many gold 
coins as would cover the part; and when Sudatta claims 
that the mention of a suui makes a bargain, and Jeta 
maintains it does not. the Judges to whom the matter is 
referred decide against the Prince. This last is also re¬ 
presented as contributing a porch or vestibule to Sudatia’s 
rihfira, and in no case is he described as building the 
whole monastery, t The statement which Taan-chuang here 
makes the Buddha address to Auanda *1>oat the trace 
having been given by the Prince, and the ground purchas¬ 
ed by Sudattn, is a stupid invention to account for the 
common way of designating the rihara in Chinese trans¬ 
lations. It was pot the pilgrim, however, who invented 
the story, os it is found in other accounts of the trans¬ 
action. 3 

The original Jetavaua monastery, which vu probably 
neither very large nor substantial and was not well pro 
tooted, was destroyed by fire in the Buddha's lifetime* 
-After the death of Sadatta the place was neglected as 
there was no one to look after the grounds and building*. 

A new Tihar* was afterwards built on a greater scale but 
this also was burnt to the ground At one time, we read. 


1 S*n-fAn-]ii L e.f Cbung-hru-eh^Djif, dU 11 (He. S&9). 
1 t ^ w TVMbPi^P^-ehing-cb'io (No. B70). 

1 Shih-iiuigdB, dt. 01, 
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the place wae utterly abandoned by the Buddhist Brethren 
and was used as the king's stables, but the bull dings were 
again rebuilt and reoccupied by Buddhist monks. In ite 
palmy days, before its final destruction and abandonment, 
the Jetavana monastery meet bate been a very large and 
magnificent establishment We may believe this without 
accepting all the rather legendary descriptions of it still 
extant Some authorities give the extent of the Park as 
BO eking or about 130 square acres- * 1 Others tell us that 
the ground* were about ten li (or two miles) in length by 
above TOO pu [paces) in with, and that they contained 
ISO buildings or even several bond red houses of various 
kinds. 2 There were chapels for preaching and halls for 
meditatioEp meeeroomi and chambers for the monks, 
bathhouses a hospital^ libraries and reading-rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks, and a great wall encompassing all 
The Libraries were richly furnished, not only with ortho¬ 
dox literature but also with Yedxc and other non-Bud¬ 
dhistic works, and with treatise* on the arts and sciences 
taught in India at the time. The monastery was also well 
situated, being conveniently near the city, and yet away 
from the distracting sights and noises of the streets. 
Moreover the Park afforded a perfect shade, and was a 
delightful place for walking in during the beat and glare 
of the day; it had streams and tanks of dear cool water; 
it was also free from noxious stinging creatures; and it 
was a favourite rvwirt of the good end devotional people 
of all religion* The native beauties and advantages of 
the place had been greatly improved by its fivet Buddhist 
occupants, for the Buddha directed his disciple# to plant 
trees in the ground* and by the roadside. He alio caused 
the grounds to be protected from gnats and cattle, and 
tev& a supply of water brought in by artificial meant.* 


i Fo^nfl-Pok-cliifif-ds'u). 

i $fct*wd-kBO-Ch4-hua-H^Fu-chm^ ; ShiWrbjochimf (No, 1BT* 
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Contintting hi* description Yams-chung tells ui tint mt th« 
aorth-Hit of the A ba Lhapi r.rl idakrams wu a tape to mark the 
tpot mt which the Buddha wuted a rick bbikihiL This vu a 
Brother who wm iuShrLD^ pirn and living in UoUtios H The 
Muter weing him uked him what wu hip malady tad why 
he wu firing dcm*, The Brother rap3ied— 1 am of an itidoW 
disposition and intolerant of medical treatment ao I am uow 
Tory ill and have no one to attend on ma. Then the Buddha 
waa moTad with pity end arid la him— Oood iir, I am. now 
yonr medical attendant. Thereupon ha stocked the patient with 
his hand, and all the man 1 ! ailments ware cared. The Baddha 
then boro him outride the chamber, changed fcui bed, washed 
him and dressed him in dean clothe s s and told him to h* realoui 
and ecLargetio. Hearing this the Brother felt grateful and be- 
omo happy in mind and comfortable in body. 

Thia story ig related in several of the Buddhist Scrip- 
with some variations of detail According to the 
YinajSj and some other authorities, the Buddha and An- 
anda one day going the rounds of the Jetavana establish¬ 
ment found a Brother lying in a chamber apart from all 
the others, and suffering from a troublesome and unpleas¬ 
ant malady. The sick man t who was apparently unite 
helpless, explained to Buddha that the Brethren left him 
to himself because he had been useless to them. This 
means that he had been a selfish lazy man refusing to 
help others or do bis proper share of work. In the Yinaya 
the incident is made the occasion of the Buddha drawing 
up rules for the care to be taken of a sick bhikhsho by 
the Brethren, 1 In one book the Buddha is represented 
aa telling the neglected sick Brother that his present mis* 
fortunes were the result of iH conduct in a previous exi$* 
tence,* In two treatises the scene of the incident is laid 
at Hajagaha, and these have other differences of detail. 1 
To tbs norto-w«ri of th* trim*, we in next told, wm * « ™TI 
tope which aubd torn spat at whi«b UsudgiU-puto* (Mmri* 


i Tin. Mak. TUI. a*: aing-ki-lUr tfA. 29. Sm i4k th* nary in 
Yibbfishi-hin, dk. 11 (soum apt grrtn). 
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or Mog^toP) «* » 

the rirdta (« belt) of feripnlim egeuwt the will of the l,ltw ’ 
ol„ T pilprfm Ut«, when the Buddha w* .t to 
JSuIi wE ‘ coo W t«n of M «A U»* he fc»»e«* 

S Ssripuira w*» M, end he «m* 

the «ie to nmnet him to the meeting. I® 1 , 

net« eu in the Jotaewe Vihim where he found S*nputr» 

fioiomuniceted to him Seriputr* »id he would go « «° B 
hie mending ww hoi.bed, but Meudg^eputm lhr«^ed to ^ 
S. off by bit .upemorm.1 pom *Ml-U *»-*!- 
jriidJe on the floor ead ohiileuged hii fnend to lift it. M _ 
jCutm tried ell hi. pow«,; hot dtbou ff b h^rodu«d 

; n earlbquike he could not oa« the girdle. So he went t«h 
.lone through the eir loBnddhe, end on hi. em^ 
pntre elrad j eated in the congrwgntion. Thertupon »«<■«*"' 
p,t» deoie«d that he hid lamed ft™ thie «c™« that the 
uotencT of rtddti (poueteion of ioportormel phytienl power.t 
wu inferior to that of prqjftit (fpmtoal sntmtaon or tmnecen. 
dental wisdom). 

This little story is told in several Buddhist treatises with 
considerable additions. In the “Tseng-yi-a-han-ching* ‘ it 
- is the Dragon-king of the Anavatapta I*J« *ko Ipi - se J 
Saripntra from the congregation, and asks Buddha to s« 
for him. Here the legend is giren with ridiculous wild 
exaggerations and, as in Yuan-dining's version, there is 
the presence of an unfriendly feeling between the two grea 
disciples. In the “Ta-chih-tu-Iun B » the Buddha and his 
sxhats are assembled at the Anavaiapta Lake for the pur 
pose of hearing j&takas told, and Sariputra U miasei 
Mauulgaly&yaua is sent to bring him, and in order to b&s u 
matter* be finishes the mending of SEriputra’s S*™ 6 ™ 
by magic, a procedure which suggests to Sariputra the 
idea of the trial of prajna against riddhi. When Muud- 
ga_lya.ya.ua saw that he could not even lift bis fnend s 
girdle from the ground against the owner's will, he knew 
it was useless tn think of taking the man himself by iBe 
ear, or the shoulder, through the air to the Anaratapts 
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Lake* * The Buddha used this incident, as he used certain 
other events, to teach the superiority of high spiritual 
attainments over the possession of great magical powers. 

Near the ^Riiaing-tie girdle Tope 11 , the pilgrim proceed^ wu 
a wall from which water had b mb drawn for the dh of tbfl 
Buddha, Close to it was an Ajaka tope containing a relic of 
the Buddha, and them were in the vicinity, at plages where ha 
took exerciw and preached memorial topes at which there wan 
miraculona manifevtationA with divine music and fragrance. At a 
^ short distance behind the Jetarona monastery was the place at 
which certain non-Bnddfaist Brfihmscbarms slew a harlot in order 
to bring reproach on the Buddha, These men, as Ynan-clmang 1 ! 
story goes, hired this hirloi to attend the Buddha's discornwei 
and thus become known to all Then they secretly killed her 
and buried her body in the Park. Earing done this they pro¬ 
ceeded to appeal to the king for redress, and he ordered investi¬ 
gation to be made. When the body was discovered at the mo¬ 
nastery the heretics exclaimed that the great Sramann Gautama, 
who was always talking of morality and gentleness, after having 
had' illicit intercourse with |be woman had murdered bar to 
prevent her from talking. But thereupon the devaa in the air 
cried out that this was a slander of the heretics. 

Fa-haien and other authorities give the name of the un¬ 
fortunate harlot of this story as SuudarL This! it will be 
remembered, was the name of the fair charmer who once 
led astr&j a wise and holy ascetic. The word meana 
l&mtiful woman t and it is rendered in some Chinese trans¬ 
lations by if ofrthGU or *Good-Head w % The woman of 
our story is also called Stmdaran&nd],* which is the name 
of a nun in the primitive Buddhist church* She ie re¬ 
presented as the disciple (end apparently, the mistress) of 
one of the old non-Buddhist teachers of Koeala (or of 
another district)* Seeing these teachers distressed at the 
growing proeminence of Gautama Buddha, she soggeeted 
to them the expedient here described for mining Gautama 
and restoring her master aud the other teachers to their 
former position of influence. But some authorities like 
Y nan-chuang and Fa-haien represent the harlot as haring 


■ Fo-ibuo-yi-tn-ehisgi cA 1 (No. 674 \ 

* P'u-wi-c!h l D-t ,, il-cbisgi A ? (No, 433). 
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been forced by the Brahmins tu attend the Enddha^ ser¬ 
mons, and afterwards submit to be murdered. According 
to cine account the Buddha had in ages before been an 
actor and the woman a harlot at the same time and in 
the fiiune place: the actor bad then killed the harlot for 
her ora aments, and buried her body at the hermitage of 
a Fratyeka Buddha. ■ In another old story this Sundart 
had been in a former birth a wicked ijueen, and the 
Buddha had been the wise and faithful servant of the 
king her husband. J 

Continuing hi? DtmtlTi tbs pilgrim ttate* that ubovo ion jrac« 
to the eaai of the Jttavxn* monwtery wm m deep pit through which 
Davidfltt» for having toughl to kill the BnddbA by poison, went 
down ihvs into BdJ. DevfcdiUA, the ion of Hv‘f&a-iean& (“Peek- 
food-king*^ hAd in the ccpne of twelve year* by ifctloui per¬ 
severance Acquired the 80(000 compendia of doctrine; and after- 
wardE, for the Bake *r it! material advantage** he hid sought to 
attain supernormal power. He Associated with the irreligious 
[lil_ wicked fricodi) and reasoned with ihem thn*— have all 
the outward *igua of the Buddha except two, a great Congrega¬ 
tion A.teadi me* and I am a* good a* tha Ja-Jai". Fatting the*® 
thought! in practice be broke up the Brotherhood (that is, by 
alluring disciples from the Buddha to himaetf), But Maudgalya- 
putrx and ^ir£putr*t under Buddha 1 ! inftrufitioiia and hy hi* 
power, won tha itrmyed Brethren back. Devadatta, however, kept 
hii evil mind, put poison in hit finger-niiln with a view to 
kill Buddha in the act of doing him reverence, and fared aa iu 
the story. 

The temporary ^breaking up” of the Brotherhood msti- 
bated by Gautama Buddha by the schism caused by hii 
cousin D&y&d&tta is a famous incident in the history of 
the primitive Buddhist Church. The story of the schism 
is narrated in several books at greater or less length and 
with a few variations of detail. 9 According to some 
accounts there were 600 weak young Brethren seduced 
from the Buddha by Devadatta, and after a short time 


t HMng-ch s i-h*fng-eh±2ag (He. 785V 

s Fo^hno-Foh-chipg-ch'ao. 

> Tin. ChoL TIL 8; ErakhiU Life p- 94; Db. p. 145; Safi-feur-lf, 
cA 4S, 
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brought back again by EWipntra and Maudgal yHy a tul 
T besa 500 men them misled by the great schismatic had 
been bis dupes many ages before. Iti one of their former 
births they had all been monkeys forming a band of 500 
with a chief who was Devadatta in his monkey existence. 
On the advice of their chief these simple monkeys set 
themselves to draw the moon out of a well, and were all 
drowned in the attempt by the breaking of the branch by 
which they were swinging. * 1 

'It is worthy of note in connection with Yuaii-ebmang'fi 
description that EVhsien did not sea any pit here. The 
latter describes the Spots at which the wicked woman and 
Dsvadatta went down into HcU as baring marks of identi¬ 
fication given to them by mem of subsequent times. The 
deeign and attempt to minder the Buddha by poison here 
described by Yuan-chuang are mentioned also by Fa*bmen r 
and they are found in the Tibetan tests translated by 
M r RockhiJl,* bat they are not in all the accounts of 
Dei adatta’s proceedings. The great learning and possession 
of magical powers here ascribed to Devadatts. aie men¬ 
tioned in some of the canonical works* and his claim to 
he the equal of his cousin in social and religious quali¬ 
fications is mho given. 1 But his abrupt bodily descent 
into Hell is generally ascribed to other causes than merely 
the abortive attempt to poison the Buddha. 

Out pilgrim here* as we haTe seen, calls Deradatta's 
father Hu-fan-wang which is a literal rendering ofDrono* 
rianar&ja. This Dronedanarija was a brother of king 
Suddhodana the father of Gautama Buddha- By a strange 
slip of the pen Juliem makes the pilgrim here describe ■ 
JDevndatta as “le fils dm roi Ho-wan^j and the mistake is 
of course repeated by others. We are to meet with this 
trouble&oma man Devadatta again in the Records. 


1 Seng-kj-lik, eh. 7. 

a Eockhill Lif* p, 107.. 

1 Shih- friLH^-lii* eh. M; Tisrty-yi-t-hui-ehing, eh- 47j Ahhi-t^vih. 
dk llfl. 
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To tat laulli of DefadaU*'* fotw, Y u in-cbumg comjor.es, 

* «H another pit LhroQgh which the hhikihu Ku^ka-U (Kokfclike) 
bering ileodeiwi the Buddhft went down elite into Bell 

Ttiis man Kokfilika is better known as a partisan of 
Dev&datt* than as an enemy of tie Buddha, He was, we 
learn from other sources, an unscrupulous friend and fol¬ 
lower of BawadatU, always praising his master and -call¬ 
ing right wrong and wrong right in agreement with him. 
They had met in a former state of existence when Eokfi- 
tika was a crow and Dersdatta a jackal. The latter had 
scented the corpse of an nnburied eunuch, and had nearly 
devoured its flesh, when the hungry crow, eager to get 
hones to pick, praised and flattered the jackal in fulsome 
lying phrases. To these the latter replied in a similar 
strain, and their feigning language brought on them a re¬ 
buke from a rishi who was the F'usa, 1 

Stall farther icRLth aeove N» paces, the pilgrim proceed*, wat 
/ & third de«p pit or trench* By tfaii Cfam-che. tta Bi-fthmie 

for hiving tta Btadta, putcd urre into 

Hell- Yinn-chaang' thm tdJ* bii \erftion of t he ftory of Chan- 
eta whom ta cftili ft di triple of the Nun-Buddhiili. In order 
to divgrct ftnd min GftQtftnsa* and bring tar masters into repute 
tnd popularity ft bn fftitentd a, wooden biio under tar clothe* 
in Ire ni, Ttan ibe went to the Jwtftvinft nmmwtery and openly 
declared that ita «u with child, illicitly^ to the pmcher, ftud 
ttat the child in h*r womb wftft ft takyft. She wwe tatared by 
■11 tta heretic*; tat the orthodox knew ata was speaking - slmndoF. 
Then Id dr*, hi i rat, expand the wicked trick, and the womin 
went down to "Unremitting HeE 1 * to be*r her retribution* 

The loyal bad woman of this story, called by the pil¬ 
grim “Chau-che the Brahmin woman” is the ChwKfia-ma- 
navDta of the Pali Scriptures 1 . This Pali name may also 
be the original tor the Chan. ck&-nm-na of Fa-hrien and 
others, another form of transcription of the name being 
Ctaft-cfte-ste-fio^i with nil, "woman*, added. 1 But we 
find the original name translated by Bxn-chih jj|j) or 


i YMhoO'ihiDE'chici^r ch. 3; Sir. Tta F^ttag-ahih, evs, li* 

J Bkp 338; Jit £398; 4.1*7. CMtahl in Hardy KL R. p. 284. 
■ I^iuft-ch 1 u ■ t'u-ching dL 7. 
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u Fierce-minded T \ that is, Qmod&ip&oui which was apparently 
the early form of the n$jne. 1 In a Chinese translation of 
a Buddhist work the woman is designated simply the 
^Many-tongued Womans According to one authority she 
was a disciple of the Tirthika teacher Ke&fcambahi, and 
it was at the instigation of this teacher that she pretend¬ 
ed to be with cbdd to the Buddha in the manner here 
described- Another version of the story* and perhaps the 
earliest one^ makes Ohan-che (or Chanda) a Buddhist non 
led astray by evil influences. When her trick with the 
basin is discovered she is sentenced to be buried alive, 
but the Buddha intercedes for her, and she is ^nly banish¬ 
ed, Then the Buddha gives a very satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the womans conduct. She had come in contact 
with him long ago in his existence as a dealer in pearls, 
and he had then Incurred her resentment. They had also 
met in another stage of their previous lives when the 
Fusa was a monkey, and Ghanche was the relent!ess wife 
of the Turtle (or the Crocodile) and wanted to eat the 
monkey's liver. Bo her desire to inflict injury on the 
Buddha was a survival from a very old enmity-■ The 
Pali accounts and Fa-bsien agree with Yuan-chusog in 
representing Chau-etc as going down alive into Hdl* hut, 
as has been stated, Fa-hsign differs from yuan-chqang in 
not making mention of the pit by which she was said to 
have passed down. * 3 4 

The narrative next teila u* tbH or 70 p&&* to th* east of 
the Jetavtni Mo outcry wu a temple {cktng-thi) above riHy 
£e«t high which ccatained i litting image of the Buddha with 
hip free to the east At thia place the Juba had held diaduaion 
with the Ttrtiiikfea (tpoi-iop). To the net of this ching-M wt» 
a Bevx-Tempb of the tune dimeiiiiona which waa abut out from 
thn western aun in the evening hy the Buddhist temple, while 


* Fo-phuo-jJaftag-ching, dL 1 (Hers €km-tk* u » nun) 

3 Htmg^'i-hiLbg-uhing, dL 1. 

> Fe-ihuo-ahang-chiiig, dL 1; Jltlkl (tr Chahofert) VoL I. p. 

4 Xu acme of the booki e. g. in the CVh-fli-cbing ud the Fo- 
ahuo-iheag-ohing the woman dote not unoergo any puejihment, in 
the former tmtiie moreover tbs oeounreiuM mk«* place at VcttlL 
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the latter in ths morning w« not deprived of tb« rayi of tha 
Ban by the Eevt-Tefnple K 

Parhaien also saw these two temples, and be haa given 
a similar account ef them. But he applies the naioe 
Yingfu (JU U) or “‘Shadow Cover 5 to the Devii-temple 
'while Yimn-chuang gives it to the Buddha-temple: in the 
former case the term means Qt;grshudQiv&i and ip the 
latter it means Qverrftadotoiaff* 

rturee or four U wit from the Oversfaamoving Tempk. Ynan- 
^ chuaog continue!, wot a tope afc Lb a place when SwprtU had 
dltciiued with Lhe Tfrtbikaj. Wlitn Silriputut tinic to Srtv&iti 
to help Sndstta in founding Mb monaiterv the aj* non-Budrlbinl 
tAoehen challenged him to a contest as to magical pu wera and 
ftiripatU excelled his couipeliban. 


The contest of this passage took place while Ssriputta 
was at SrSTMti assisting Sudatta in the construction of 
the great monastery. But the competition was not with 
the “six great teachers”: ft was with the chiefs of the 
local sects, who wished to bays the young and successful 
risal in religion excluded from the district In our passage 
it will he noted that the pilgrim writes of Siriputta dis¬ 
cussing with the noii-Buddhists, and this satins to be ex¬ 
plained as meauing that he fought them on the point of 
magical poweiw. This is in agreement with the story as 
told in some of the Buddhist books. All the leading oppo¬ 
nents of the Buddha were inrited to meet SAripult* at 
an open discussion: they came and when all were seated 
the spokesman of the Brahmins, Red-eye by name, was 
invited to state the subject of discussion,' He thereupon 
intimated that he wished to compete with Saripqtu in 
the Exhibition of magical power*; this was allowed and the 
result waa that Saripntta came off conqueror. 

B..id« the Siriputx* Tope w« * tempi* ■„ frent 
of which i tope to the Buddha It w « h 6r * that the BuMh* 


i Chung-h*u-thing, ch. IS; BoekhiU Life p. «& ThU tope te S.ri- 
I. not mentioned by Fi-heien; ft ft perhspi ifc e lopE to S „ ri . 
potta in the Jetmvjma pointed out to Atekit in die Divyiy d, sw 
A-^O-wang-chuaci, oL 2 + ^ 1 
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warned hii religious opponents is argument, and received Mother 
VisikLi 1 ! invitation. 

The spot at wliiob the Buddha silenced Isis proud and 
learned opponents at SraYsisti was supposed to have been 
marked by a special tope. This was one of the Eight 
Great Topes, already referred to, associated with the 
Buddha 1 * * career. We cannot regard the tope of thia 
paragraph, or the temple of a previous passage, as the 
celebrated Great Tope of SriTastLi 

Of the lady here called “Mother Yia&kha" we have to 
make mention presently. The imitation or request here 
mentioned was probably connected with the Hall she made 
for the Buddha and his disciples, 2 

To the (truth of the AcMpting-itmtatjon Tope, the pilgrim 
y proceed*, wi» the plice at wbjnh king Yirttdhaka, on his way 
to destroy the Sakyas, uv the Buddha* and turned back with bia 
sirny. When Yimdhaka ascended the ^brope, Y aan-cbtmng re¬ 
lates, he raised a great army and set out op the march [from 
SriFMti to EipilavastuJ to avenge a lorm*r idiuSL A Lbikshu 
reported the circumstance to the Buddha; who thereupon left 
Srt vuti, and took his seat under a dead tree by the roadside. 
When the king came up he recognised Buddha, dismounted. and 
paid him lowly reverence. Ho then asked the Buddha why he 
did not go for abode to a tree with leavea and branches. “My 
elan are my branches and leaves*, replied Buddha, u and m they 
are in danger whal shelter can 1 have?" Tbs long said to him¬ 
self_-The Lord u taking the ttda of hii relatives — let me 

return”. So he looked on Buddha moved with compassion, and 
called hii army homo. 

Neat this place, the pilgrim goes on d was a tope to mark the 
■pot at which GOO Sikya maidens were dismembered by this 
same ting's order*. When Virt^bika bad taken hit revenge on 
the Sakytj he selected 500 of their maidens for hii harem. Bnt 


i Dr. Hoey prepares to identify the ckim$ with its tope of 
this passage with p tha rums named Bsgbaha Bari” near Sahet Hahet, 
and he thinks that this may be the lite of ■Yu4kha. , s Parvirfcma ,fc T 
Bnt this is quite impossible, and the pilgrim does not note, as 
Dr. Eoey says he does, that the ntesp-aW was *in strict dependence 
on the 9ugh^rima (of the JtfUnai) 1 ”* op, c* p. 00. 

* Or the request which tbs Buddha accepted may have been 
Mother Visikbrn a petition to be aBowvd to present robes to the Brethren- 
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ifae«fl young lifts* wo* bmgttj, *ad Tsfmed to go, ‘sinning tot 
kins sa toe ton at % ilavt" (A-eA^-iwuij-eftia'jHieWA'trii 
S £ £ $ A ± ?)- Wkn tins king learned wbal they 
had don*, he wiv wrutb, and ordered tb*t them aidem should be 
killed by mutilation. So their bands and feet were cut off and 
their bodies were ikrown into a pit. While the maidens were in 
the agonic of dying they oditd on the Buddh^ and he heard 
theisL Telling his diuipkil to bring garment* (that is t fey the 
naked maidens) he went to the place of execution. Here he 
preached to the dying girls an the mysteries of his religion, on 
the binding action of the five deiires, the three ways of trans- 
□iigntion, the separation from the loveff end the Jong court* of 
birth h and deatin- The maideiLD were purified and enlightened 
by the Bnddba k s teaching, and they all died at tho same time 
and were reborn in Heaven. Indra in the guise of a Brahmin 
bod their bodies and member* collected and cremated and men 
afterwardi erected the tope at tbe place. 

Not far from this top& + the pilgrim teH* qj, was a large dried- 
/ up pond t the scene of Yirutjhakas extinction. The Buddha 
bad predated that at tbe end of seteu day* from the timu of 
the prophecy the king would perish by fire. When it came to 
the seventh day tbe king made up a pleasure party by water 
and remained m bit barge with the ladies of hi* harem on the 
water in order to escape the predicted fate. But bis precautions 
were m v*ia„ and on that day a fierce fire broke oat on bit 
tbrgg t and tbe king went alive through bkxea into tbe Hell of 
unintennitting torture. 

We are to meet with this king Virudhaka again presently 
in connection with hie sack of EapilavastiL Pa-hsien, with¬ 
out mentioning the dead tree, makes tbe place at which 
the Buddha waited for Tirddhaka to have been four U 
to the south-east of Sr^tasti city and he says there was 
a tope at the spot In Buddhas reply to the king about 
hie kindred being branches and leaves there was probably 
in the original a pun on the words &akkh&, a branch, and 
Sskya* By the answer of the Buddha the Eng knew that 
he was speaking from an affectionate interest in his rala 
tires, and the king was accordingly moved to recall his 
onnj- The Buddha repeated the interview with the king 
twice and then left the Sskyaa to the consequencea of 
their karma. 

The number ofS&kya maidens carried off by Yirudhaka 
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is reduced to si* in the Yibhaah^-lup * 1 * , but some other 
treatises have the 500 of our text* Xa one treatise the 
number of the maidens is raised to 12 000, and they are 
all made whole bj Buddha, and become bhikshuius, 3 
The Chinese words here rendered ^abasing the king as 
a mn of a slave” are translated by Julieo— “aceablferent 
d’iojares les fils de la famine royak"* Bat this cannot be 
accepted; and the meaning seems clearly to be that the 
yoong ladies called their king insultingly “ son of a slave 11 * 
that is* of a slave mother, Yirufjbaka's mother, we know* 
had actually been a household slave, hut “son of a female 
slave” seems to have been among the Sakyas a favourite 
term of abuse for the king of Koeala. 

By the 11 three ways of transmigration” of Buddha 1 * 
address to the maidens the pilgrim probably meant us to 
understand the way of pain, the way of perplexity T and 
the way of moral action. These three “ways* are the 
agents which by their constant interaction produce the 
ceaseless revolutions of life and death.* But the term 
$an4*u (or its equivalent mn-tM) is also used by the 
Buddhists in several other senses. 

Continuing hia narrative the pilgfiro wiita* tint this* or lour 
ti to Iba porl’n-wfcst of the JslavaijH Vitim was the “Wood af 
/ obtained F?™ {Tiym 4m % Bti in winch were trace* qS an 
exerri He-place of the Buddha, and ecanei of arhata* nm&diii, all 
marked by memorial topes. The itory w« that once WO brig¬ 
and! hid berried thU eoantry. When thtM tfruamiii were irrat' 
«d king Pr»«wijit caused their ayei to be torn out, iod the men 
id be abandoned in a deep wood. Htrfl they cried in their 
iuffering* os the Bnddha who, in the J elavana monastery, heard 
their cry, and ww moved with pity, k genii! brew# blew heal¬ 
ing from the Snow-Meuotaini p and the men regained ey« find 
right When they i*w the Buddha before them they became 
converted, paid joyful homage to the Buddha, and wen% iw*y 
leaving their aticka which took root. 


i Ck 1L 

3 'fifing'■ y \-a-hsn-ching. ck Sir. Yin,Tia-ahih, rA, S', Boekhili 
Life p. iai. 

i Ta-pan-nie-p^an^hingT d+- 14 (No* 114), 

a Tuning-aen-tmfig4a^ihai 13 '(Ko. 1^1), 
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TVbsiao, who also places the “Wood of obtained ey**" 
four ft to the north-west of the -feta van a Tiblra* does not 
know of brigands, and the 500 who receive their sight 
and plant their sticks were blind men resident at the 
monastery, Julien suggests * Apian etraTana" as possibly 
« the Sanskrit original for “Wood of obtained eje* n , hot 
we know that the name was Audhavaua. This means the 
dark or Wind wood, and it was translated by Ari-Iffi 3 ft) 
with the same meaning., or by Ohou(^}-an-Iin P the ri Wood 
of day-darkness^ ^Obtained Eyes 3 * and * Opened Eyes” 
(^di-ye?!) are oamra which most have been given long 
after the Buddha's time, and it is possible that they exist 
only in translations,. The Andhavana^ as we learn from 
the pilgrims and the Buddhist scriptures, was a favourite 
resort of the Buddhist Brethren for meditation and other 
spiritual exerciser Hore the early bhilfrhua and bfcik- 
shunts spent a large portion of their time in the afternoons 
sitting under the trees on the mats which they had carried 
on their shoulders for the purpose The Wood was very 
cool and quiet, impervious to the eua p B rays T and free from 
mosquitoes and other stinging torments, * 1 * 

Before we pass on to the nett city La our pilgrim’s 
narrative we may notice soma of the more important 
omissions from his Hat of the in teres ting sights of the 
Sr&v&sti district. There ware two mountains in this dis¬ 
trict, one called the T'a-than or Pagoda Hill, that ia per¬ 
haps, Chaityagm, and the other called the 8a (in some 
t*its P-oylo-io- or SaJar (?) mountain, and of neither of 
these hare we any to cation.* Som e of the serious Brethren 
in the early church resorted to those mountains, and lived 
on them for several months. Then our pilgrim does not 
notifce the A^chi-lo <Ef Jgf (or #) g) or Aciravatt River 


l -S» Sdng-ki-la, eh. 9; Titng-yi-s-ban-chin*, di, 33; VihhiiM- 
lan. ok 13; Sam. Nik. Ycl. I. p. 138, 136 (P. T. S,). In the Seng- 
ki-li (c*. 39) w* find the rooduia* ■ opening t y„ wood", and M in 
okhtf plioa. 

1 Sing-ki-ln, t*. 33 Chnnf-a-han-dunf, ok B (&> or P*t> 

-te to ikon}. 
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which flowed south-eastwards past the Sr&vasti city: nor 
does he mention the Sun darn (or $un-t * l e-U) or Sundanke 
River* We read in other books also of the “Pond of 
Dismemberment^ and this is not mentioned by the pilgrim. 
If was the basin of water near which the S&kyn maidens 
were mutilated and left to perish* This is apparently the 
Fu-fo-Ii, the u celebrated water of Sr^vaatr, also called 
Fatal! apd Pafala. The Tibetan translators apparently 
had Fa tali which they reproduce literally by “red-colour¬ 
ed^ But the original was perhaps Ratals which is the 
name of a Bell and it will be remembered that Yuan- 
chuang places the pond or lake through which Yirudhaku 
went down iota HeU close to the spot at which the mai¬ 
dens were mutilated* Then the lake is taid to have re¬ 
ceived a came from this dismemberment In the Avad&na 
Kalpalata it is called the H&siagarhba or u H&nd-contain¬ 
ing* Lake, and this is apparently the meaning of the 
Tibetan name which Rockbill seems to translate Hhe 
pool of the severed hand” * Then that one of the Eight 
Great Topes of the Buddha which was at drfivasti is not 
mentioned, unless we are to regard it as the tope at 
Buddha's shrine already noticed. But the strangest and 
most unaccountable omission Is that of too Parrurama or 
East monastery* This great and famous establishment 
wu erected by YissJcha known in religion as “HiigSnfr 
Mother”. She was actually the daughter-in-law of Mrigara; 
but after she converted that mm, and made him a devout 
Buddhist, she w*a called his mother. In Pali her mona¬ 
stery is called Pubbirima Migaratn*lu Fssada, that is, 
the East Monastery the Palace of MigUr* 1 * mother. This 
name is translated Hterallj into Chinese, hut the trans¬ 
lators also render Migaramatu by Xit-wtu or •‘Deer-mother * 
and Migdra ii <*Deer-son H * This monastery which «u 


1 Sfag-ld-lti, ct 16 ?t i1 ifrw); Ohasg-a 

ftA. £9j Tifen^-jj-a-buL-ciiing, ck 0^ ek 47 j Sana* 

Nik, VoL L p. 167 i F^-bbii-pi-ya-cliicigT ck 1 + 

i S tng-lei Jii, oL 3; ShLb^icngdv, cA- AG] Bttihfll Lift p. ISO* 
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wcoud only to the JetaTana Yih&ra was in a disused royal 
park. There were Building* at it for the residence of the 
bHikshus and bbikshnps* and there were quiet halls for 
meditation and for religions discourse. Fa-Wen makes 
mention of this famous establishment and places its site 
eii or seven It to the north-east of the Jetavana Vihftra, 
This agrees with references to the monastery in other 
hooka which place it to the east (or io the eaat part) of 
the city, and not far from the Jetaradau 1 * 3 

Abtive sixty W to thft Dorlh-wHt of Srlrarti, the pilgrim 
paznlei wai m old city, tbe home of JEAlyip* tbs prrwnjs 
pnHL Hha. To the voath of thii old city wu m tope where tbi* 
Baddhi after ittaimng bodbi met hi* ftihir, and to the north 
of the city «u a tope with hia bodily rtlioa: thus two topee 
hid bsaa,mated by king Ah*«- 

Fa-hsien who places Ksiyapa Buddha's natal city 50 U 
to the west of SrftTasti, calls the cily Tu-wei If), These 
characters probably represent a sound like Topi, and the 
city is perhaps that called Toryi in a Yin ay a treatise, 1 
Fa-htien also mentions topes at the places where Ks^yapa 
Buddha met his father, where he died, and where his body 
was preserved, but he does not ascribe any of these topes 
to Asoka Hardy*s authority makes Benares to hare been 
the city of this Buddha and this agrees with several sutras 
in Chinese translations. In a VinayA treatise Benares is 
the ciiy, and the king Ki-li-ki |^) erects a grand 

tope at the place ot K&ssapa Buddha’s cremation.* 


i M. B. p. 233; Aif«L Nik. YoL UL p, 344 (F, T. &); Tw* 
hushing, ch, 36 ; ChTang-^hin-ahingp e£ # 30; XMaih-mi-lau,. tk I. 

The term PQrrSmma (or Fabh*r*mA) u lameiimia intarpntad «« 
mfeiaiug a wh*t tu fonnerly m AfAiex^ or p i fanner Ir4nn n > but 
tbii dofj not neam «o laiUbie u irima". In the Sir. Yin. 

XWihiJv rit 11, L-ckiDg bs Lc-tiu 
or *ibfl old irtsia of MsgiramlU’ 1 . 

s 3Wpt (If ^|) » i db£4ro of fh« drlfitti country in 
ki-ln, dL S3. 

3 |L B. p, 10: Chd-F^-fB-mo-hiiug-tiil^biiig (No* 6S6); fb-thuo- 
ahddfo-Ghing (Ha. 060); Fo-ibno-Fo-tnbip'-tbmg T ch. 9 where 

the Timm * of ths oily ^AtA-iAife (Jp is slid to bo in old name 
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There were some ether places of interest to Bud¬ 
dhists which are described in Buddhist books as being 
in this Kosala country. One of these was the Ka-b-b 
(jfe ffl 'SD Hall which was at a large cave not far from 
the capital * 1 * 3 This transcription is perhaps for KstJra which 
means a Mve, and may have been Die name of a hill; or it 
may be for Kareru, a place often mentioned in the Pali 
hooks. It was in the Kalito Ball that the Buddha deliver¬ 
ed the very interesting cosmological sutia entitled “Cb'i- 
sbih-yin-peu-chuig*. Then near the capital was the So- 
fo-fo (ig $[ j|.), that is, SfiUr* lull, with steep sides, in the 
caves of which Aairuddha and some hundreds of other 
bbikshus lodged. 1 Farther away and about three yojanas 
from,Srivasti was the Salsya village called La-Pant/ (Jg 
or Deer-Hall. Here the Buddha had an establishment in 
which he lodged and preached, sad in which he was visited 
by the king of Kosala.-* 


for Ben area: Sir, Vin, r*. 25, where Kt-li-H king of Benfcrw 

erect* a, g;repd tape to ibis Ruddhii- 

i Ch'i-ibih-yin-ppa'^bing (No. sJ9j- 

1 Cliang'l^ui-cliiDK, eft- ISL 

3 T&cn^-yi-*'luin-cbitLg, ch. 3^ 
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KAPlLAVASm 


■Front thii" [Xhmi it ipp*r«itl ?1 tbs neighbour hood of £rft T Ajrti) 
the pilgrim continued hit joQroej% h« tdj* u*, mbd going sauth- 
eait for Above BOO ft be came to tb® K*pi]ivaitu country. This 
h* describes ah Above. #000 ft (about 800 mites) in circuit, and 
aj contAining more than Un deserted citifta alt in utter ruin. 
The ^royal dlj w t (that it, ib® district of the capital) YuAu-cbuajig 
addt r war such t complete vute ita Aim toUld nut be ajut- 
teined. Hut the solid brick foxmdationa pf the *Psiice dty r \ 
wiibin the -Boyd cily'\ trill remained, and were Above fifteen U 
in circuit As the diAtriot had been ]«ft dewkf* for a very 
bng time it wu vary ifundy iahmbited. The co nutty wai 
without a sovereign, each city hiving ita own chief; the loll wu 
^farillfl and fArming opsrmdo&s were regal at; the climate wu 
temperate, and the people wer® geckl in their wAys. There 
were remain* of Above 1000 Bwddhiit mtmuteriu; and near the 
‘“Palaoe city 1 ' wu an *xiiring monaatary with above 30 (in the 
I> text 3000) i nm a te s, adherenta of tb* Sammatiya School. There 
were two Den-Ttamptei. and the aecteriizu lived pell-mell. 

It u remarkable that while al^ the texU of the Records 
here give S00 ft as the di^tince from Sravasti to Kapil a- 
vaatu, the texts of the Life give’800 fi, the direction being 
the same; the Fang-chib agrees with the Records, Then 
the Life does not mention the “more than ten deserted 
cities all in utter ruin”, hut it tells na that “the tu-ch'eny 
(AS i£), that is, the other cities for above 1000 U (in D 
10 lij were all utterly rained” Here again also the Life 
and the Records use the term “Palace city” to denote 
the walled city of the district called ffta capital. The word 
<h $ng means city and city-wall, and it was the wall of the 
city which was made of brick as to its foundations and 
was fifteen li in circuit 

The numbers which Yuan-clining give* for the ruined 

* A 
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towns and deserted monasteries in tliis country were pro¬ 
bably either hearsay statements or mere conjectures* We 
read of eight dttea in the country, and we find “Eight 
Cities" used apparently as a proper name for a locality,* 
The number of monasteries is evidently an exaggeration i 
as Buddhism does not seem to hare ever flourished* either 
at Kapil av&stiir or in the surrounding districts* 

The pilgrim next proceeds to enumerate the Tarious 
objects of interest, all connected with the Buddha 1 * life, 
which he found within the capital. 

On the “old foundation* 1 ' of king Snddhodine 1 * principal m*n- 
■Ira Uaera w a shrine (of temple, in which tu * 

representation of that king, Near this wa* the (ite (lit “old 
foundation 11 ) of the bedroom of Mahinnyft (the queen ofSoddho- 
dsita and mother of the Buddha) and in the ibrin* which mark¬ 
ed the site w&t a reprtM&tation of this qo«n, The shrine beside 
this hid i mpie«nUtiA^ of the descending te become 

incarnate in Mahcm&yf.** womb. To the nortt-eaat of this was 
the tope to mark the pbe* at which the ri*tri Asila rend and 
ainotmced the baby Pmsa s destiny. At the south gate of the 
ritr was a tope in mark the place where ihe Fan competed 
with other Stiyaa. in athletia and threw an elephant over the 
city moat. The elephant, in falling, made a hoi* which cmpo tn he 
aJl^t y T>.* ditch of the elephant 3 ! MT n and near the top* wae 
a shrine with a representation ol th* I^um. Bend* this top* 
ns alio the aide of the part of the palace ’which tarred as bod- 
chamber of Yisodhari the ? b uia p i prineee«i and in the Bhrin* 
here weir pictures of h«> and her son Kabul*. Near this was 
the iit* ot the P'nia'i schoolroom on which was a ibrine with 
a pietnre of the yonng P'uh* as jprince. In the tonth-eut comer 
of the city* at the spot from which the Prince (tb*F-n*a) began 
his flight c«r the city-wall, was a shrine with a Tepresentatioti 
of Mm on hi* white bores in the act of gomg ortr the wall 

la the stbOTfi passage the word shrine or temple stands 
for the Chinese ching-el ■£ as before. Julien renders this 
torm as usual by but the context shews clearly 

that the term is not to be taken in that sense in thia 
passage*. Pa-hsien+ whose description of KapilaTastn is 
neither full nor precise t calk the memorial structures 


t T*a-a-han^biQgi eh. £0, 
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which he n« on various sites to, or topes, probably using 
the word in an extended sense and as meaning also & 
small shrine. 

Then the Chinese word in the above passage rendered 
“picture* or “representation” is foiling (ft), commonly and 
correctly translated “image", which in Julies rendering 
is la statue”. Thus the words chung-tso-icang-hsiaug (tf» 
Tp £ ft) rendered by him— “an centre duquel s’elivs 

la statue dn roi" r bat the meaning is simply_ “within 

which is a representation of the king”. In the case of 
the shrine at the spot where the Pass entered MabS- 
nuiya’s womb Julian rightly translates “on a represent* Is 
JbwHStt". According to Furhaien, who has ouly one re¬ 
presentation of the Queen and the P-usa, the picture 
shewed these two at the moment when the Push “mount¬ 
ed on a white elephant Bn tens hie mother’s womb”. Neither 
this incident, nor that of the Prince {L e. theP-usn) flying 
over the city-wall on his horse, could well be represented 
by a statue. The likenesses or representations of the lrm g, 
queen, and other persons were probably pictures of them 
painted on the walls of the shrines opposite the entrance. 
Small temples with such paintings are iamiliar to all tra¬ 
vellers in India and China. 1 

Now aa to the sites and 'old fouIldation* ,, pointed out 
to our pilgrim and his predecessor as those of the various 
buildings connected with the palace of king Suddhodaua, 
all labelled, as it were, with their topes or shrines, we 
may confidently assert that the information given was not 
correct- At the time of Gautama Buddha there was 
neither a king Suddhodaua, nor a palace of hi a, at Kapiln- 
vaatu. The city was apparently within the territory ruled 
over by the king of Kosala. The father of the Buddha 
was no more than a member of the Sakya clan, perhaps in¬ 
vested with some rank- or importance os a chief magistrate, 
although this docs not appear. 1 He may also have lived 

1 It ia possible, hovflftir, that the pilgrim may hire uml ih B wor d 
AridHjr here in its ordinary acau of image. 

1 Oldtabwg'a 'Buddha’, p. toi: Bhy, Dunda'i Buddhism . p. 90 
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in or near a place called Kapilavastu, but lie had not a 
palace and did net reign there. The topes 

Shewn to the pilgrim* * ™ st **« be ^“ »I, 0 tS- 

the Buddies decease. Even the author of t 

?ad ana", although he mentions the city-gate j w ^ 

Pnea passed out from bis heme to become an aaceUc 
does not seem to know anything of the varmos memorial 

buildings here mentioned.' „„_ nt 

According to our pilgrim's description m the pr^e 
passage the throwing of the dead depict by Fm£ 

Siddhartua (the Pnisa} was kept “ J* 1tb £ cit 

■ - There was a tope at the South gate of the city 
ito. Dmdtfb MW tti IWd. drew it, bod, 

out of the »od Prioc. SiddhMti. to. fee bod, 
orer the oity-walt and meat Then at the plac 
.ho d«d hod',, to towa. fell <»**» £ c.t,, to* 
the great hole or pit which it made by its fal ■ 

Bremen to was a shrine containing a repr^entatoi ^ 
the Prince. Ynan-ehuang’s language might seem to imp y 
that the shrine was beside the pit, but his meaning e Tl dently 

it that it was beside the tope. 

The “Pit of the Elephant’s Fall", as Yuan-clmang calls 
it, is not mentioned by Fa-lirion, but we find it in some 
other treatises. Tn the Sanata Viuaya* we find the story 
told very much us our pilgrim tells it, and there the Pit 
i. aeveu li from the city. The “Fang-kuang-ta-chuaug- 
Yon-cbiug” 1 also has a version of it similar to that given 
in oar test In the story as told in the sutra just cited 
the Prince lifts the dead elephant with a toe of hi* 
foot, and sends it through the air over the ssreu-foM wall 
of the city to a distance of above a furlong, and the ule- 
phant falling makes a great kola la the - Ying-kuo-chia^ 
Devadatta kills an elephant which blocks the thorough fans 
Nandi then flings t he dead body oat of the way, and 

i PinlT, p. 390. 

I P‘o.«eng-ch ill. th t 

* CL 4 (So. im. 

* (St. 2 (So. 966). 
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Prtnce Siddhartha hurls it over the city wall and bring; 
it back to life as it reaches the ground; and a similar 
version of the story is told in the * *T‘ai-tzu*sui-jipg-pen- 
dri-cblng”.' Neither in these sutras nor in the “Chungs 
hsa-ching 1 ’, which also relates the miracle, J is there any 
mention of a hole or pit made by the elephant’s fail. 
According to Yuan-cbuang and the PiQi-kuing-ts-chouig- 
jen-chiag the elephant which Devadatta kills is ooo which 
the king had ordered to carry back the Prince from the 
athletic contest is which he had beatfcA all competitors, 
Dev&datU, in ill temper at baling been beaten all round 
by his cousin, meets the elephant going oat to carry home 
this successful rival, and giving way to hit tamper kills the 
animal But some other accounts, as the “Chung-hsQ- 
ching", represent the eiepbint as a present from the people 
oi Vaissli to the Prince, and Oeradatta tjll^ it out of 
envy and jealousy. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Yuaa-chuang actually went to the Hastigarta or “Ele¬ 
phant’s Grave” nor indeed need, we believe that there 
was a ditch or pit with that name near Kapilavastu. 

Gomg On with btl dfKrjptisfi the pUgnu tikn ha otitridt of 
the crnpit*L To lb* iGtoJj of tha citjr he tells ua, and *t a diV 
*»■» of above 50 li {a boat ten from it, wu ah old city 

witJr a tope, This wm the birth placo of the Put Buddha Ka~ 
e [that ii, KrakACuiindi ftr Enkatfluii^a, tfae Kita- 
nadlu of the Pali icriptarti). Not f*r to the *cmth from thii 
city VVJ* a tope to mark the ipoL At which Knkftfihircd* h*TiDg 
Attained to perfect enlightenment {this ie* having become Buddha) 
met iui bather. Another tope, ”thich wa* to the ionth-eafV of 
the eld. eity, marked the place an which bodily reiki pf thii 
Buddha Wirt depotiliuL In front of thii tope VU A itone pillir, 
erected hf AioIm, abow* 50 feet high with a carved Hon no the 
top, and in iccqunt of i£fibchuDdA 1 i] decease ipArinirrioi] on 
the Aide*. Above 3n H {ilk mile*) aonh-tajt from this old eitj 
™ “old J*rgo city* which ft]so had n tope. Here tha 

Fait BaddhJt Jfr'n0'Aa-fflpu-ni (KinaJcAiaoitij wu bom. Near 
thifi city, on the corth~mi. ww the tope which marked the apot 
where thi■ Buadha, efter attaining Bodhi. admitted hie fitter into 


i Ot. 1 [No 6$5J. 

* Ck . 3 (No. fifiGj, 
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K» religion; 4*4 north * *'• ™ * to P* ^ **?* ?! 

Kwtlt^uni Buddha. H«re to* w« a itona pihar *b*rt tw mt J 
L high, with * K°n on to top, and a ™»*d of t]» 
itaoHi o? thii Buddha*. 4«eis* on toe .id*; tbi* pillar slto 

had been >*t up by 

Fa-haien places the old city of Krakachunda, {called by 
him Ku-lu^nn Buddha) twelve pi an as (about 96 miles) 
to the south-east of grftvasti, and he tells us the city had 
at his time topes and vilmras (that is. commemorative). 
He gives the name of this city as Na-p'i-ka <Si St Mfi)* 
Which is perhaps for Nab biha the name of a town in the 
far north. Less than a yojaua to the north of Kraka- 
ehiinda Buddha’s city, Fu-hsien relates, was the city of 
Zu-nojtan (Kanakamuni, in the Pali teats Kopttganiana) 
Buddha, also with topes. This latter city was according 
to Fa-hsieu less than a yqjana to the west of Kapilavastu. * 1 
There is thus, as Cunningham has observed, a serious 
difference between the pilgrims as to the situations of 
these two old cities. Accoi^iug to Yuau-cbuang, as wc 
have seen, Krakachunda’s city was 50 I* to the south of 
Kapilavastu and Kanakamuni’a city' a few U to the south¬ 
east of Kapilavastu, while Fn-haien places Kannkaiunni’s 
city to the west and Krakachunda’s city to the south-west 
of Kapilavastu. Yet the two pilgrims are in iokrablo 
agreement as to the distance and direction of Sr&vasti 
from Kapilavastu. 

In the Buddhist books various names arc given to the 
cities feigned to have been the homes or birth places of 
the two Past Buddhas of this passage, but without any 
indication as to the localities in which the cities were 
situated Thus Krakadmnda Buddha’s city is called Wh¬ 
ite; or »Fear-1 ess”,* and An-ho (£ ft) or “Peaceful har¬ 
mony", s and Shu (sometimes written LunJ-fca-B-fri-tw {(ft 
^ or Suhridin, perhaps the original for An-bo.* 

■ Fq-lma-chi, dk- Si, 

s Fo-ihnG-I’o-raiiig-chiag, eA. $ (No, iQ4). 

i fihfi n g-^ &Tl -eking,, cA. 1. Khflmivitt- P*Ji. (D. S- 7.) 

4 Ch L i-b^ing-iiu^hing (No- Tht cbincter for SAi* 

» fr 




TOMfl OF PSEYJQUB ^ 

P? ci 5/ f K * * nak ^“i i« Mii^ Ckuottgyen (& »)* 

( 4 ;™) or T -WriT^f 1011 , °l SubbaTatil and 

Ti J or Puril) p i and Ch'a*no-yw-ii (W M M) or 
K^avat , and Ku na (ft m or Ko2* S* ^pe 
f W the ™kcs of Erakachunda Buddha, is represented « 

Bu^dh le ^ bU! t X & tiDg “Pts^porary with that 
We^*\'* “««* Atoka* or, in one boot, SnbhM 
e find the tope of Kanakamuni located in the Benares 

ftott'* ^ L f Clt l K ° 9a WB * a PP ar “% not far west 
^ Kspitaa On the pillar recently discovered in 

? f 9 Terai ’ is « inscription in which 

kmg Asoka records that he had twice enlarged the tope 
of Kanakannun and offered it worship. This information 
is very interesting, bat it does not tell «s which of the 
great events in that Buddha's career the tope oemmemo- 

fTi ,. Xe l 60nie 5*“archaeologists do not hesitate to 
call it the Aittiana 2bpe of Kanakamuni Buddha, Ea-hsien 
V pl^es the two old cities on the west side of the 
capital, does not mention the presence of Asoka oillars- 
and Yuan-chuang who places the two old cities to the 
eastward of the capital, records the existence of the pillars. 
He represents the inscriptions on the pillars as giving 
particulars of the decease of the two Buddhas, but the 
OD ^ doafi not such par- 

Tfaa pilgrim continuing hi* description relate, that .bore 40 N 
JL 6 north-™* of Eapilavaste wai * tcpe at the place *here 
the yoaeg bn™»pM«ut" (that i. the Pmaa while a y^ng 

WhUe J a r!,« n i ^S! ° f ft *"* lnU * ia * p]o«gW at work. 

Wh,le »<i Httmg be beeun* abwrbed b umidhi, and obtained 

mansion from cramng*. Th* Jticg, Li a father, ib.er, mg that 

- Liijon via lost in ecstatic meditation the funtrty* tun* 


1 Fo-ihim Fo-ming-dimg, *A. 8 (No. 4CHJ. 

* Chung-a-hau-ehing, dL L 

* Ch-i-Fg-fu-my-haing-Uu-ching (No. 620 }, 

* Sue. Yin. Yao-tMh, „A. 7. 

* Divyiv, p . 41H. 

* *5*T** ia * **• 4 tH°- UW3J- Sobha in Pali. 0. a. 7.V* 

T t>M»g-fi^ntei-ch‘B-ohiof l eA. 47 (No. 679), 
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back and the tree gave him continued shade, be**®* c<m ' 
Ti&ced of the mimnMoui sanctity of hi* ten, and felt far Mm an 
incteued reverence, 

Tbe story of this passage is told or referred to in many 
Buddhist books with little Ration as to the main inci¬ 
dents, In the ASokiYadana Upagnpta points out to the 
ting the jambn tree under which the F l usa had sat to 
watch the labourers, and tells the king how the P usa here 
went into the first dhyiioa having attained true i?iew$. He 
also tells As oka how Soddhodana, on beholding the mi¬ 
racle of the continued shade! prostrated himself before his 
son in adoration, 1 It was, w# read in another treatise, 
pity for the toilhg creatures which made the boy think 
deeply of earthly miseries and the way of escape. Sitting 
under the umbrageous jambu tree, which all the day screen¬ 
ed him from the glare of the sun, he attained by samadhi 
to absolute purity of thought; 1 

To tbe nortb-eaiftof the capital w*re metal hundred thousand 
tope* wbtire the S*ky*n w*i* pot to death. When king Virit- 
• dirnlca contained the Sakyai, sad took them primmer* (a the 
nnmber of'9*0,000,000, he »ns«d them all to he nrnfiaerqd; the 
wpin wew *t re we about ip heaps and the Mood made a pond: 
on the prompting of deems the skeletons were collnoted *nd 
bnried. To the uouth-wcst of thea* tope* ware four smail top** 
where four Sakya* iepol(*4 the army. When FrvMDajit iuc 
i«ded to the throne be sought a marriage illianM with the 
S&k?u of KapiSevaatUi but the** dapUing him u pot of their 
dwa a deceived him by giving Mm m. bride, with great ceremony* 
the daughter of & slave-woman. Praaea^it made tbla girl hi* 
queen, and she bore Mm a ton. the prince Yirudhake. In due 
course thii prince went to the home oC Mi mother to be edu¬ 
cated in various accompli shiny ot*, and on his arrival at Eapil* 
vatto be lodged with hi* retinue in the new chapel to the aouth 
of the city. The Sakyai hearing of tMa became Enraged at the 
young prince* aod abused him because ha— “the low "On of a- 
■late girl w — a* they cmHed him, h*d presumed to occupy the 
chapel which they bad bMU for the u*e of tha Buddha. When 
Vinidhaka became Mug he promptly led an army to K-apilataitn, 


i Divyiv. p. Js-yii-wa&g-cbuaa, cfc. 2 (No. 14fi9): A-yu-wang* 
ehiog, cA 5: Bur. lot p. 2£2fT.: Twua han-ching, c*. SB.. 
t Fftng-knazig-ta-cbDajL^^y i sn<ohingf cA 4 (Nc. 
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determined to litre revenge for the intulL While his army wu 

enwnped Si Si>m* diltnnce from ihti city inur Sakyi imsJjBndfntn 
Attacked it tad drove it back. Hfcviug dons this. tb« iucO cam* 
to the city; but their clansmen Cut them off from the din, tail 
drove them into erila, because tblL the y. the ]Lnc-a 1 dcicundtntR 
of universal sovereign* and Bharin arijai d by having dared to 
commit wanton atrodtiwi complacently killing -atherBv had dis¬ 
graced the dan. Tbeve four men, ao bmnijhed, went to the 
Snow Mountain) and founded dynasties allll existing,, one in 
TIdytam one in Bumin, one in Himatala, and one in Shingmi 
fSambi?). 

The summary account hero given by Yuan-chuang differs 
considerably from the history of Virudhaka as related iu 
the Buddhist hooks. Thus some authorities represent king 
Pr&senajit as demanding from the Sakyas of Knpilavastu 
one of their daughters to be Ms queen in order that he 
might have an attraction for the Buddha in bis palace^ 
The Sakyas. 500 in number consider the demand in coun¬ 
cil. They fear to refuse, yet they cannot depart from their 
law which forbids the marriage of their females with aliens. 
Their President (or Elder) Mah&nima gets them out of 
the difficulty by sending his daughter by a female slave 
(or, according to one veision of the story, the slave her¬ 
self) to be the king* bride. But there is also a different 
account which represents Fr&eeoajit as falling in lore with 
a kind and thoughtful young maiden who turns out to be 
a slave of the Sakya Mahinfima,- The King demands the 
girl from her master, who had seized her for arrears of 
rent due to him by her late father as hia agent The 
master gladly complies with the King's request, and the 
slave-girl becomes queen. In due course she bears a son, 
the prince who receives the name Yirudhaka (or Vidddabha 
or Vaidurya) When this bqu grows to be a boy he is 
sent to Kapilavastu to learn archery and other accomplish¬ 
ments, becoming a young prince in the household or under 
the supervision of Mahsnsma. supposed to be his maternal 


i TilDg-yi-K-hAtL-CtaiGg, ck. 1ft: Bfc. p. 216. 
s Sir. Vin, X^ihih p dL t, * (Kfi. mi): Rock half Iaf*r P^ 
Journal Pn.ddbut Text Uwiflty VflL T. E 1 
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grand-father. But the night of hie arrival ct the city is 
spent in the Sew Hall or Chapel, and the young Saky&s, 
in the circumstances described by the pilgrim, treat the 
prince with rudeness and violence, or, according to others,, 
after he has left, they speak of him very contemptuously 
and treat his presence in the Hall as a deb lenient of the 
building. In the course of time Yirudhaka succeeds his 
father as King of Hoeala, haring played foully for the 
Kingdom. One of his first acts after his accession was 
to collect an army for the invasion of Kapilavastu, 
the punishment of its inhabitants for their wanton insults 
to him in the days of his boyhood. On his way, and when 
only a short distance from Srfivasti, ho had the memorable 
interview with the Buddha seated under a dead tree aa 
already related. When the Buddha left the Sakyas to 
the terrible fate which they made for them selves the king 
renewed the invasion. While his forces were encamped in 
the neighbouryood of KapilaTistu, the Sakyas ia the city, 
following the Buddha’s advice, resolved to shut themselves 
up within the walls aud make a passive resistance. But 
one man &h&ma (that is, perhaps Sanaa, Mr. ftookhiU’s 
Samaka) living at a distance from Kapilavastu, took up 
arms against the invaders, defeated them, and slew many 
thousands of them.* According to the account followed 
by Yuan-chuang there were four country-men who fought 
and repulsed the invading enemy. As the fighting had 
taken place without the sanction of the Sakyas, and against 
their decision to make only a passive resistance, the brave 
patriot (or patriots) nut only did nut receive any recogni¬ 
tion from the besieged clansmen, but actually bad to un¬ 
dergo the punishment of expatriation. The crime of Same 
(or uf the four heroes) was that he, a Kshatriy* and a 
member of the Buddhist community, hid taken human life, 
and caused it to be taken, in violation uf the principles 
to which they were all vowed- When Virddhaka found 


1 TiGng- yi-*-b*n-efcing 1 e,: dru-yaa-chinu, dk 3 (Hu issn- 

fioddiiU, Life, p. UT- ' * 
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that the Sskyas would bot fight he attacked their dtf the 
gates of which were opened to him through bad advice. 
He then destroyed the buildings of Kapilavastu, and mas¬ 
sacred all ite inhabitants except a few who managed to 
escape . 1 

Three or four H tenth of Enpifrrutu, the pilgrim*! description 
proceeds in a wood of M-km-lil 4ij W) tree* wa * 
Aaoka tap* At the piece where Silky* gU'iai, having euimneil 
Buddhahood And returned to hit native land, met hit Tether tud 
preached to him. The king had ten l a messenger to remind hi* 
ton of hit promise to return home on Attaining Buddhahood. 
and inviting him to make the ritii at once. Buddha’* reply was 
that liter the lapse of seven days he would return home. Bearing 
this the king ordered the streets Lo he cleaned; and he went in 
itate to a dislaoEe of forty H from the efty to await Buddha's 
arrival. The Buddha came through the air P escorted by devaa 
and followed by his hhikshas, to the place where the king was 
waiting; from this the pmewiejo west to the AT-few-Jd monastery. 
Not far from this was a tope On the *pot where the Buddha, 
sitting under a kiqge tree with hU face to the east* Accepted ■ 
gaid-emhroidtred monk's robe from hie aunt and foster-mother. 
Next to tbii was i tope to mark the ipot at which the Buddha 
admitted into the Brootberhood el^bt princes and 600 Sakyaa. 

The m-fcu^r* of this passage, as of other passages in 
Ike Records, stands for the Sanskrit word Nyagrodha (in 
Palin NSgrodha)* the Banyan tree. Thia transcription, 
which &$ema to represent a colloquial form of the Indian 
word* was probably adopted by the pilgrim from early 
Chinese translations of the Indian bo oka. In his own 
translations from the Sanskrit ynan-chuarig uses a tran¬ 
scription nearer to the form nyagrodha. Ail this passage 
is unsatisfactory; and it Seems to have been composed in 
a careless hurried manner. As the passage itself shewn, 
and as we learn from other sources, it was not in the 
Banyan Wood, south of the city, that Buddha dona met the 
Buddha. The king went out in state along the road to 
Sar&T&ati (or, according to some accounts* towards fisja- 
gliha)* and at- the river Lu-JruAa (Ro hi taka.?) forty U 


i Liu-li-wang-crhing (K&, $71): Hahttodhlviinu p r 98: Wu-fcn4fi ± 
tA. 9L: Spancif Hardy M. B. p. Sflft. 
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from KipilaTagtUj waited for the Buddha T a crossing into 
his territory. 1 Faphiien mentions the place at which father 
and son Diet, but ho does not aiy anything about a tope 
Or wood, and indeed he does not seem to hare known of 
a Banyan Wood. There was one large banyan tree, we 
know, and there may have been several such in the neigh¬ 
bourhood . There was also near Kapihvastu the Nyagro- 
dMrfimiL (in Pali the NigTodharaiiia) or Banyan Monastery 
here mentioned* * This establishment wag formed by the 
Buddhists of the district after their conversion* Yet our 
pilgrim makes the Buddha go to it on his first visit, as 
Buddha, to his native place. 

The name of the messenger sent by Sudd hod an a to hin 
son was Udiiyi or Kalud&yi. When this man came with 
the king's message he was converted by the Buddha aud 
ordained, and so having come os the king's messenger he 
went back as the Buddha's apostle. 1 

The "great tree" under which the Buddha was sitting 
when he received the Ka-sk^ or monk's robe, from his 
aunt Maha Prajlpatf was* according to Fa-h&ieu, a banyan. 
This pilgrim calls the robe a eaogbftti, and says the tree 
was still in existence at his time. The vestment was of 
fine muslin, we learn, and queen Fraj&p&tl had wade it 
herself. Out of kindness to her the Buddha accepted tie 
robe, and handed it over to the Brotherhood.* 

The height princes 11 of whom Yuan-ehuang makes men¬ 
tion here were the Sakyams named, In one account, Ani- 
ruddha* Bhadi (or Bhaddiya), Nandi, Kimbila, Nando, Upa- 
nanda, A panda* and Devadatia. But this list does not 
agree with the histories of the disciples given in other 
works. TJpali, the barber, who left Kapilavastn in atten¬ 
dance on the young J princes 1 * when these went to ha 
ordained, also made up his mind, on the way, to jom the 


1 Chilng-hsii-cbing, ch. Sar. Yin. P h o-a5pg-flkih p e/i. &i Chung- 
pin-ch^-chin^, eA. 1 (No* 566): Itockhil], Life, p aL 
s &kt. V'm* P’o-ilng-ihih L c. 

* Fo-ilmi^fea^pifl-pn-ihib-chidglKe, &S0): Ghung-a-hmii-chisag.cA.-t'i. 
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Buddha's Brotherhood.* He was ordained before bis former 
masters; and consequently these, on becoming bhikshus h had 
to reverence Up?lli as their senior ia religion, a service 
which acme of them were very reluctant to render. There 
is not perfect agreement as to the place where the ordi¬ 
nation of Up&Ii and the Sakya “princes^ occurred, for 
the Tinny a and some other treatises refer it to Anupija 
in the country of the Mallas, i whik the pilgrims and other 
authorities represent the ordination as having taken place 
at Kapdav&fitu. it was in consequence ef an order from 
king Sudd ho dan a (or from the Salty n Elders) that the 
500 ynungmen and the eight ‘‘princes** joined the Brother¬ 
hood; hut the 'princes* aroj more properly, to he included 
among the 500- a Every family which had more than two 
sons, or only two sons was* required by the state decree 
to send the best son to become a Sakya bhik&bn. 

Iciide the cut gmtl of the city. On thi lift lide of the raid, 
wti l topi where Prince SiMrUk^iddhi (the P-tum) prtdiibd 
virions AccompliihnaliitL CJnteids tbi* g*tl, tbi pilgrim min- 
tinUM, Til i temple of IItita-Octa comtliniog i I tone image 
of thp god in the attitude of riaing ud bowing. This 
the temple into which the infant prince (the F'dm), on tb* 
way from the place of bii birth to the palace, was carried by 
command of the king hie father [who wu present with the pmy) 
to bo presented to the god According to the eoetom of the 
Skkyu. Ab the baby wae borne iota the temple the itoae image 
■daflCended to pay reipect to him, returning to itc place when the 
baby prince (the P‘ini) ru carried away. 

The place where the Pm while Prince Siddkurtha 
^practised various accomplishments* was probably the site 
of the school in which he learned archery and the other 
manly accomplishments of the Sakyas. The temple of the 
Beva of this passage, which is not mentioned by Fa-hsien 
may have been on the site of the temple of the Safcya- 
Yard ha (or -Yard ban a) God to which according to other 
a cermets the infant Buddha was borne. This Sakya-vardhana 
{Shih-ka-teing^hang J§ j^) was a Yabha h the special 


t Bbp. 139 JLt Yinaya CaLL YII. 1: Sfu-ile-lib ck. 4. 
i Ghung-hsii-thing, cA_ I3r Ti»chukrg-yp9/-lun-chiBg , l eA.8 (No. 116£j, 
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protector of the Sakyaa, and all Sakya children were bora® 
to his temple to be presented to lie deity and obtain bis 
favour and protection for life 1 

Conlionifig hh description th* pilgrim rtllto thU oatJtds of 
the south gale of the dty, and on tfa* toft aid* of the road, wm 
4 tope to mirk the apot at which the Prince (that to p the Fun}* 
competing in mthktio KOOtopMjhmenlJi with the oHw Sekyu* 
*hot At iron dm on. Hii irrow pierced the drums* went tharty- 
two A to the louth-out, nd p-matemied tha ground op to the 
top* enuring a clear epri&g of water to guih forth- Thie tpfffc 
alao wiu marked fay* email tope; and the spring a till oriited, and 
bad healing power* of great imputation- The people bad alwaya 
called it the Arrow Spring, 

Fa Men has a similar account of the Arrow-Well or 
S&rahipa, but ho baa no mention of a tope. In another 
treatise, however* which relates the incident, a tope is 
stated to have been set up by believing brahmins at the 
side of the Well 2 Of all the S&kyas who were competi¬ 
tors in the military exercises IS and a and Devadatta were 
practically tha only rivals to Siddbartha, the fatnre 
Buddha; their strength and still were very great, but they 
were far surpassed by the superhuman achier meats of their 

cousin. 

From the Armw^Spring p the pilgrim proceed*, * w*lk of 80 
or 90# north-ent brought one to the La-fa ni fLnmhini) Gtapve. 
In ihifl Grove vu the beautiful bathing teak of the Sakyu, 
and shout twenty-four paces from it was Lbe old nick* tree 11 
which the Buddha hid been bom inio the world. On the wt 
of ih Li was id A-a oka tope, it the place where two dmgon* 
wuhcd the newly bona prince with hoi and cold water. To the 
eait of tbii were two dear spring* with topea where two dragona 
emerged on the birth of the P'ca* and produced two apriig^ 
South of these vu a top* where Indn retired the now bom 
infant J^nta. Kext to it were four topee to the four DeTariga* 
who had taken charge of the baby Buddha alter bia birth, Hear 
these tope* vu a sterna pillar net up by Atoka with the figure 
of a hurts cm the top. Afterward* the pillar had been broken 


i Divyiv. P- 531 s A-yEi-wang-shing, cfc» %'• Kockhill Life p. 117: 
Sot, Yin. P'O-iung-ahih* dr Si 

a Fung-kuaiig-te-chuang-yen-chiog, cfc. 4: Bar. Via, Po-atog- 
ahih. cA. 
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in tha middle, ind laid on the grcnnd (tbit i*. half of it), by a 
thunderbolt from a nulietou dragon, Near thii pillar m a 
■mall itream Bowing ioath-«tt, and called by the people ibe 
Oil River. It tm originally a tank of a pure oily liquid pro¬ 
duced by tha dew for the nee of the Buddha's mother in cleani¬ 
ng haraalf from earthly acytl after the birth of her ton. The 
tank bad become changed into > itream of water which, ho waver, 
(till retained ita oily character 

The La-fa-ni Grove of this passage is the “King's Perk 
(or Garden)" of Fa-hrien, who gives its name as Lun-ndn 
(Id ML) that is Lnnunin or Lumbin, and places it 50 li to 
the east of Kapil&vastu. 1 This pilgrim mentions a b ath¬ 
ing-tank in which Mabamaya bathed before giving birth 
to her eon; and also a Dragon Well, but be does not re¬ 
cord the existence of either tope or pillar in the 'Park', 
We observe, however, that the narratives of the two pil¬ 
grims agree in placing Lnntbrni about nine or ten miles 
to the east of Eapilav&atu. According to others it was 
between that dtj and Devadaha, and belonged to the 
latter. This Garden (or Grove) is celebrated in Buddhist 
legend as containing the very spot at which the future 
Buddha emerged from hie mother's womb. Its name, 
which appears to bare been pronounced Lmobini and 
Lummiri, was originally, according to some accounts, that 
of the queen of Suprabuddha, king of Devadaha, for whom 
the garden was made. Yu&n-chuang’s transcription La- 
fa-ni, which seems to r be unknown to other authors, is 
apparently for Lavaol which means “beautiful woman". 
The various legends differ in the accounts which they give 
of this place. In some it is a Park or Grove, in some a 
Garden, and in some merely a part of the general forest 
So also they differ u to the kind of tree under which 
Mahftm&y& stood when she was delivered of her child. 
According to the Sonata Yioaya, and other authorities, it 
was,an aeoka tree. When king Asoka visited Lumbin! he 
saw the actual aeoka tree, and conversed with its guardian 
genius.- Fa-hsaeu saw this as oka tree still alive, and 


* Fo-kuo-chi, dk 28. 
4 Divytv. p. 888- 
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Yuaii-chuang saw it, in its place, but dead, The Lali ta¬ 
rtar* makeH the tree to have been a peapul, and the 
authorities used by Hardy and Bigaudet call it a siL 
One Chinese translation merely has “Lin-pi (Lumbi) trees’, 
and under one Ot’ these the P*iisa a born, * 

Ah to the present representative of Kapilavastu there 
have been several sites proposed. Cunningham thought at 
first that the eite of the city might be located at Nagar 
vha. , in the southern part of the Basti district, near the 
confines of Nepil. But afterwards he abandoned this in 
favour Of the site t on the bank of the Bhuila Til or Lake 
of Bhuila. which is situated in Par^arto-JfonS iimagar, in 
the Dew part of the Basti District, about 25 miles north¬ 
east from Faiaabad and about 15 miles west-north-west 
from Basti", This is the identification made, with great 
confidence, by Mr. Carlleyle, who thought he had discovered 
at the place nearly all the objects mentioned by the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrims-* More recently, however, this site has been 
abandoned j and a new one, the existence of which was 
pointed out by Dr. Waddell, baa been discovered by the ar¬ 
cheological explorers of the Indian Government This is 
declared to be the true Kapilavaatu, and the identification 
rests mainly on certain inscriptions oo stone pillars found 
recently in the Nepalese TeraL Near the village of Paderia, 
which ia about about two males north of Bhugvsnpur and 
about thirteen miles from Nigllva, in the Tend north of 
Gorakhpur, Dr. Filhror found one of Asoka’s monoliths. 
On thia pillar is an inscription which records that king 
Piyadasi (A so lea; in the 21“ year of bis reign personally 
worshipped at the place as the spot at which the Buddha 
S;iky a muni was bom. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the precise meaning of the rest of the in¬ 
scription. It seems, however, to intimate that the king 
caused a pillar of polished stone to he set up at the 
Buddha’s birth place, and reduced the Government contri- 


t Fo-siM-fv-yiiKliiiig, t*. 9 (No. ISO), 

i arch. Sot. India Vol X.1L p, 8# md XXil p. 1 ff. 
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bution from the Lummini village J With reference to this 
inscription we m ay observe that neither in the Sanskrit 
text of the Asokavadan^ nor in any one of the throe inde¬ 
pendent Chinese versions of it, is there mention of a stone 
pillar set tip by the king* * or of any reduction of taxation* 
or of the existence of a village at the Garden. According 
to these texts the first place which Asoka and IJp&gupU 
reach on their pilgrimage from P&fcaliputra is the Lum^ 
bini Garden; Upagupta tells the king that this is the 
place of Buddha’s birth, and points out the particular tree 
under which Mah&maya stood when her child was bora; 
then the long sets up a shrine* or a tope* at the place, 
and makes a donation of iGOOQQ ounces of gold (or of 
precious substances), and goes away. Perhaps the abrime 
referred to is the one recently discovered p clone to 
the spot where Anoka’s pillar was found.* It contains a 
statue of Mah&m&jn* nearly life size, giving birth to the 
infant. The existing statue has not been closely examined, 
so its age is quite uncertain. Neither of the pilgrims has 
any reference to a tope erected by A&ok*; and the topes 
now existing, near the shrine and inscribed pillar, are very 
small. Yet we find men tion of a great tope at the spot where 
the Buddha was bom, 5 and about the year A. LX 764 the 
tope wjis visited, we are told* by the Chinese pilgrim known 
as Widening. * Yuan-chuiug, we have seen, mentions a stone 
pillar, but he does not say anything about an inscription 
on it The Pang-chib* however, tells us that the pillar 
recorded the cii cum stances of Buddha's birth. Further 
search in the neighbourhood of Putjeria may reveal the 
S&kya's Tank, the DragozTa Topes, Indrtfr Tope, and the 
Oily stream, all. in the Lumbini Garden. About eight 
miles north-west from T^deria, we are told, are the ruins 


1 JL fL A. & r.ir 1597, p, 6L&; Epigraph!!, Indie*. Yoh Y. p, 1: 
Jour, dev Satidu, i\ r^. I^S 7 , p, 73-. 

5 Jcurtail Boy. Ml Sa^ 1807 p. 619. 

5 Eiin-ti-fcmiL-cbmg, I (So. %h} + 

* Sti-lt-cid j g: J O&nml JiiatiLfUc 18&6 p. 667 
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a statement not to be of Kigllv* already 

Then we have the AsoKa puisT ™ * tkit *.«, 

mnticed (do 7 16} the inscription on which shews 
city ofthepre^ousBnddhaKonakamniih mentioned and pro* 

^ited hy the Chinese pilgrims, stood near the *™ 

Jf^at Tillage* W™ ta “situated 30 ™ il “ 
of K\jEbmw statipn of the Bengal and Uorttwert 
I ?? *?p Nenalese talisil Tanlibva of the Zillah 
Dr Fnhrer places the ruin* of the city of Kraka- 

EvbM. As w. k» •«- *« « » d 35J 
between th. filgrtas M to tb. MtM of 
oiti« oftbo PmI Buidli,, with irapoet to K»pila*a>‘“' 

^g mate, Kralmohaodo'* ei* to hm “ d “ 

■mth of KopUbtiato, whilo Fft-hwea oiahw ar j 

ebont seven miles to the south-west of that city, «W 
Ynan-chuang locates Xonakamuoi’s city to the 
while Fa-hsieu places it dne west of Kapilavaetu- i 
discoveries in the Tern and adjmmng county * 
more certainty ae to the relative positions of tto mto> 
eating remains of old Buddhism m the ^tnch The two 
,»J, of Krakuchanda Buddha have been ™ 

a re told, at a place about seven miles* to the «“***“* 
of the mins of KaplUvastu, and so about the, spot indi¬ 
cated by Ffr-baien ae the site of that Buddhas old_ « 
Then Nigliva, which, as we have seen, has .J* 
Konakamuni Buddha, is about 15 miles to the south west 
of Paderia (Lumbini), a location which corresponds roughly 

to Firhaien's description, Thu * thfl ° f , ! 

of the pilgrims is- corroborated and illustrated bj 
importent discoveries, and the later pilgrim’s account 
wives from them uaeful corrections. # 

The 'most recent discovery in the Sakya country is that o 
the Pipr&wa Stupa an account of which was gi«n to o 
Boval Asiatic Society by the Secretary on the 10* August 
1900. This stupa enclosed certain vases which contain* 
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bone-relics and various other articles. On one of the amt is 
» short inscription which, in Dr, BilnJer's translation, 1 is— 
“This relic-shrine of divine Buddha is (the donation) of 
the Sakya Sokiti brothers associated with their sisters, 
sons and wires " 

But Dr. Bhys Davids translates it:— 5 

“This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august one, 
(is that) of the Saijas, the brethren of the distinguished 
one, in association with their siatem, their children and 
their wives”.'* 


> J* B. A. S. 1686, p. 866, 

* The Pipjmwa Step* a& the BLrdporo B stats containing the 
Belie* of Buddha, ibid, p. 688. 

* {Treftwor PUehal, in hit article in the Z. D. M. Or. 1908, p. U7 
hu probably Hived the problem of tbs difEaulL word Sakiti which 
ha interpret* a* 'pinna foundation 1 . So the iranilation will iu: 
‘‘Hiia ibrine it i* tie plow foundation of the Sakyaa, hi* brethren 
ia aweiation dtc, Ed ) 
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aiMi OB EAMAGBAMA- 

~inLf thtt “from thii" (that is. tb* 

xStfCWTl ZiffuSS*. .*• >£ ^ 

v'mow thu. BOO li (about 40 mile*} to Un-mo (HJih} 

Thi»h*d be*n «d wild for • looJ 

not defined: It* town* were be*p» of «*“ lcd thert ^ 

of ti* old city (ibit i*. tli* JJjfVjj 
bA tell* at, *« » b"ck iope nwly 100 f«t high. rh » 
been built by the king of thi. country (wbo obtained on* of 
drtt portion. of lb* Buddha 1 * relic*) to■ «'la» bn *«*' 
ureter ration *ad worship, Betide thi* Belie Tupe *** _ 

JS*the dragon of wbicb. *b« be went out for * it»tk Miomed 
the form of a *n*ke, and performed pradakshina to the Tope by 
cowling round it to tbe right The wild dephmitJ also «m* 
in eompaniee and ttrawed flowen at the top*; all Uua want on 
wittuut in term iu ion. When king A*oka wat dj.j*r*mg the 
Bnddha-relici of the *i«bt top«. having ttken away the* of 
■even of the tope*, he came to RXm* in order to Miry off th 
relic* in it* tope ul*o. A* he wa* about to begin work ^ dragon 
of the tank, afraid of being di*pOM«*ed, changed him*df into » 
brahmin and lapping the [IdogM elephant in tbe taco. *aid 
—“Your Majesty'* kiudneM extend* to all Jtuddbadojn, and joa 
YiRTe largely sown tb* twd* of worltt. I sentare to g 

jou to dimount and deign to viiit my abode 1 '. Atoka accepted 
the invitation, and followed the dragon to hit palace. There 
overpowered by the .plendow of the dragon 1 * paraphernalia for 
tf. e worship of tbe relief he granted the dragon 1 * petition, and 
abandoned the idea cf rifling the tope. A memorial at the pl*“ 
of coming oat from the lank recorded tbe event 


Tba situation here assigned to Efima agrees with that 
given by Fa-hsien who places it five jojaDas to the east 
of the place where the Buddha was bora.* The Fang' 
cbih also agrees with the Records, hut the Life makes 
Rama to be above 500 U (about 100 miles) east from 
Kapitavastu, and this distance agrees rouglily with that 
given in some of the Buddhist books, that is, thirteenYojfmas, 
Some texts of the Life place the Relic Tope to the 
cast of the old capital, and some make its height to be 
only fifty feet The Life also does act make any mention 


i fa-kuo-ebiH eft. 33. 
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of the dragon of the tank changing himself into a snake* * 
but states that he often assumed the Term of a man and 
performed pradakshi^a to the tope. 

For the words in the above passage 14 tapping the [king’s] 
elephant in the face, said 13 the original is ChHm^ou-Jisiany- 
T'J* (at np j|i 0)* and Julicn translates this— w se pro- 
h tern ant aux pieds de Tei^phant, lui parle aiosi'*. This 
rendering is manifestly wrong from every point of view. 
The phrase k*mi-hmang here means to tap or strike the 
dephant as frctt-nta is to tap a horse. But these phrases 
are used figuratively in the senses of boldly? sternly , seriously f 
and it is not necessary to suppose that any actual tapping 
or knocking takes place. In the present passage the word 
4 *kiBgY , i which I have added, is really not needed, and 
we are only to understand that the dragon-brahmin faced 
the king, and addressed to him an earnest remonstrance- 

The story of king A$oka and the dragon who guarded 
the Belie Tope at Baum is told in several Buddhist books 
with variations. The DivyRradana, like our pilgrim's 
narrative, represents king A sob a as going to the Niga’s 
Belle Tope, and on seeing the n&ga J s worship, as going away 
without interfering with the sacred relics. 1 But the u Tsa- 
a-hftn*ohing^ represents As oka as carrying off the relics 
in the tope In spite of the dragon's remonstrances. 3 The 
Sinhalese have a legend about the naga (or also nsgas) 
and thifi tope. According to one of their books the relics 
were removed from R&mag3ma (probably the Rama of our 
author) by supernatural means to Ceylon j but this is a 
late and local fiction^ ■ 

the Belie Tope, the pilgrim records, was the Srime* 
ners Mona&J try ho celled beame iLi tampon] tiTiin wen *1 wev* 
minigul by t frtmauera or anordaiood Brother. 

We have a abort history of the origin of this Monastery, 
and the account given agrees in the main with the uarra- 

J JXtjIt. p. sso, 

1 Tta-arbin-chiogj dk 23 , 

* Main cL 31. Sw Ehyt Diridf on tb&iw legend*; J. It A. S- 
1»1, pp. 037*410. 
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THE EJfBERB 1 TOPE- ^3 

for the deer-skiq drew given t* him by ■ hunter who wm 
I ndra in divgui$6+ 

NeiJ tin* ipot wki an AsoSia tops to tnwk th* a* which 
ibe P^usi cut dir hi* hiif, ud hid hii head *h*vtd bj a deve; 
the hair cut off was liken by ladra to Hutcd to be an object 

of worship. 

The pilgrim neit mfla liana incidentally that account* varied 
ii kq the age of the F'uaa when he went out from home, Homs 
making him nineteen, *nd *eme twenty nine yean old at the 
time. So *lw, he tell* ns, inthorities differed u to whether it 
ww o» the 0th or the 15th day of the he tend half of the month 
Vitiikhn that the Prince left hi* home to begin the religions life, 

FVom the Head-ahaving Tope the pilgrim travelled, be tail* 
ue 3 BDEith-tast through a wild country for more than ISO li (about 
30 niiles) to a Banyan Grove which bad a tope above 30 feet ^ 
height. This, he *iyK, wai tJu- Ember* Tope built by the brah¬ 
min* of the plaee over the charcoal fragment* which they found 
at the scene of the Buddha 1 * cremation. Thne brahmins arrived 
too late to obtain a share of the actual relics^ and they were 
allowed to lake a portion of the dead ambers— “aahoi-chareoal. 11 
— from “the place of cremation 11 , Carrying theao to their saliva 
place the brahmin* there erected this shrine for the worship of 
the embers; ervr since its erection the lope hu given mirwculoni 
testimonies, and 4t it many prayer* of the aflicted hava been 
answered. 

In an old monastery near the Bmb*ra Tope were remain* of 
the titling-place and exercise - walk of the Four Past Buddha*, 
Then en either tide of this monastery the pilgrim add*, ware 
soma hQndrcrds of Lopes among which w*i one built by Mng 
A*ulna which, although in ruin*, iLiU ihewed more thin 100 feet 
abovH ground. 

Id this passage Yuan-chimng places the Embers Tope in 
the Ny&grodhnvaoa or Banyan Qiave t and this agrees with 
a Tibetan account translated by Mr. Rockhill.i In it it is 
only one Brahmin, named Nyagrodha. from the NjagrtwlMka 
coantry, who obtains the embers. In the Pali account 
of the distribution of the relics it ia u t ho Moriyaa of 
PipphalaTana" who come late to the scone of the cre¬ 
ation, and have to be content with the remnants of 
burnt fuel 5 So also in two Chinese writings the *ChAng- 


i B*ckhB!. tdfft, p. 14T* 

* Khyi David*, 'Buddhist Suiiia* (S, B- E- Voi XI,) p, 13*, 
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a-ban-ching” and the “Mabamiya.chiug”, it is Pi-po (that 
is Pippala) villagers; who get the embers.* One treatise, 
^ie “pIm-ni-hllan-cbing , ’, has an Embers Tope, and also 
btl Ashes 1 ope, erected by different men at different 
places; 1 the former is built by a Tac-$3ii, or saintly recluse, 
and the latter by a brahmin; but neither of these topes 
seems to hare been at a place near Kama grama. The 
“Fo■pau*m*htLaIl*ching’ , agree* with the J Pan-ni-buan*ohiag rt 
as to the erection of an EtnLon and an Ashes Tope, and 
placos the latter in the Ghe-ka-kie country.3 In the “Ta* 
pan-me-pin-ching however, there is only tho Embers 
Tope and it seems to be located at KuSinagarn. 

Tae "Eitnij Country 1 of the Chinese pilgrims, the Hama 
Village (Rama grama) of various writers, seems to have 
been little known until it attained celebrity for its tope 
containing bodily relics of Gautama Buddha. And it is 
interesting to observe that in the accounts of the division 
of the relics which assign a portion to Rnmagrflma there 
are some differences of detail, and that all accounts do 
not agree m assigning a share to this place, fn the Pali 
autra of the “Great Decease" the “Koliyas of Bamagama' 1 
go to Kusinfira and obtain an eighth Bhure of the relics; 
eo also in a Vinaya treatise the of Lo-trw 

r ma) obtain a share. 1 In the Pali veraion from which 
Bigandet’a information was obtained it was the “king ot 
Rama” who took action in the matter.* Id the appendix 
to the Mahamaya-ching it is the KouAi (Koli) people of 
Aa-wAa (Rttmaka, or for Eftinagr&ma; who obtain the 
rdics, and so in the “Yn-haing-clung" of the Ch‘ang-a-han* 
C i eg, and also in the Fan-ni-huiin-ching where the name 
of the country is given aa (iJ ^ thftt i( 


1 <*. 4: di, I (No. astt}. 

Pan* ai- b Oln-chlng, cA, J} [N,,. US), 

1 Po- pan. n i- hum-chia (j, rf. a (No, 562), 

♦ Ts'pan-nie-p'M-t'lung, eh. 3 (No. liei 

(No mt) D * T,dl ' S ‘ B ‘ Sl Vd - * L P- 13S ’ Shih*i™g*Hi, eh. ffi 

• Eigiadet, ‘Legend 1 Vol. II. p. 
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evidently for Bfima. But in no other of the Nirvana troa- 
tisea in Chinese translations, to far as I know, is there 
any mention of R&magr&ma, in connection with the distri¬ 
bution of the Buddha's relicB. And tbe Tibetan text trans¬ 
lated by Rock hill is also apparently without the name of 
either the country Kama, or the people Koliya, in this 
matter. But Rockhiil thinks that the Sgra-sgrogs of his 
text may be Rfimagrtma, and the Kshatriya '‘Krodtja of 
9gra*sgrogs" obtained a share, and this was “honoured by 
a king of n&gas”. ■ 


The Lalitaristara and some other treatises which treat 
of the subject do not mention RSmagrfima as the first 
halting place of Prince Siddhartha in his flight from 
homo, the place where he sent back his groom and horse, 
exchanged garments with the hunter, and had his head 
shnen. 

It is unnecessary now to notice the opinions of General 
Cunningham and Mr. Carlleyle as to the modern represen¬ 
tative of the Rama of our pilgrims. Further researches 
in the Nepal Terai may lead to the discovery of some 
trustworthy indication as to the site of the old city. To 
some of the Buddhist writers it was evidently a frontier 
or a foreign place beyond what was known to them as 
Jamhudvipa w India. It has been identified with the 
De rad aha or Koli of the Saky&s mentioned in the romances 
about the origin of the family from which Gautama Buddha 
sprang, and there is much in favour of the identification. 


KUSINAGARA. 

Continuing bis narrative the pilgrim relates that “from this’ 1 
(lb*t is apparently, from tie vicinity cf the Embers Tope) he 
went north-east through a great forest, the read being a narrow 
dangerous path, with wild osen and wild elephants, and robber* 
«ad boaters always in wait lo bill traveller*, and emerging from 
the forest he reached the country Q f Eou-ikh-na-lta-lti (Kueioa- 
The city walls wars in ryina, and the towns and Tillages 
were deserted. The brick foundations of the “old city” {that is, 

■ BsckbiU, Life’ p. lti end 147: As, Rea, Vol 2£. p . m. 
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the city vhiefa bed been theapiulj were above teu ft in circuit; 
there were very few inhabitant* * the interior of the city being * 
wild waste, 

Here, it will he noticed, the pilgrim departing from his 
usual custom does not give the distance which he travell¬ 
ed, Fa-hsieo, however, tells us that the distance from the 
Embers Tope east to TCujjnagara was twelve yojanas 1 
(about 480 It), and the Fang-chih gives the distance as 
600 IL As the Embers Tope was about 50 miles from 
E&magn'ima the distance from that city to Ku&nagara 
was apparently about 140 or 150 miles in an easterly 
direction. Then in one of the Nirvana sitias we are told 
that from Hajagatm to Kuiinagara was a journey of twelve 
yojasuL 1 

Tiie utter rain and desolation of the city and district 
c(f Kuiinagara are noted by Fa-hsien, one of whose expres¬ 
sive terms about the solitude of the capital is applied to 
it by our pilgrim, 

'Within the capital in it! northeast cornet waa n Awb top* 
on the *it« of the horn* of Chun-ti (Chtinda), and on the pre¬ 
mise* wai a well dug at the time when [Cbunda] wu moling 
preparation! for the entertainment [of the Buddtn and h» die- 
eipl*»J tin water of which bad remained clear and fttuh. 

For the words '‘Within the capital" here the Chinese 
is This is the reading in all the texts except 

B which has the faulty reading Ch l ing-m6n or “City gate”, 
the reading which Julian had before him. 

The story of Cbunda the blacksmith giving the Buddh? 
his last breakfast is told in several books. But in these 
Cbunda is generally described as a resident of Pfcvn and 
as giving the great entertainment there. Thus the “Yn- 
hsmgHjbiog", the Pali “Mahi-Parinibtfina sutta” or * Sutra 
of the Great Decease", and a Tibetan work, all make 
Pfivi to be the place of Chanda’s residence and the 
scene of the beakfast to the Buddha.* It the Mahsy artist 

i Fo-kuo-chi, eft, 24. 

i Ta-pan-uie-pen-cuing, e \> 17 (N„. tlfl, 

* k u-haing-chiDg is Ch'ang-n-han-ching, eft. S; 'Buddhist finite*' 
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siltra Ta-pan-ni-huan-eking, however. It is at Ku£inagara 
that CJmnda lim. and entertains Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples. 1 Fa- 1 is sen does not mate mention of Chcmda^a 
house in Kusinagara; and our pilgrim 1 * * account may 
have been derived from books rather than from personal 
knowledge. He had evidently read MaJjft - Pajinirvl^a 
fiutra in the translation by Dhurmaraksha made about 
A- Dh 420. When Buddha intimated his acceptance of 
the invitation to breakfast from Chunda, the latter set 
himsdf to prepare a great fe:ist* In the Pali Mah£- 
parinibbftna, Sutta Chunda, the artificers son, is re¬ 
presented as setting before the Buddha on this occa¬ 
sion a dish of sjikaramadd&vtL No one of the disciples 
was allowed to eat of this particular food, and what remain¬ 
ed over was buried in Lhe ground. The word sukara- 
joaddava has been generally understood to mean a pre¬ 
paration of pig’s flesh; and Dr. Bhys Davide translates it 
in one place by ^dried boards flesh", and in another place 
by u tender pork" 1 * But he is not satisfied with the inter¬ 
pretations and explanations given of the word, and ho is 
evidently inclined to regard it as a name for some vege¬ 
table article of food* This view is taken also by IL E* Neu¬ 
mann who gives reasons for regarding the word as denot¬ 
ing some kind of edible fungus. 1 Now it is remarkable 
that neither in the Tibetan* nor in any of the Chinese 
accounts of the death of the Buddha is there any 
mention of pork at the last breakfast Nor is it mention¬ 
ed in the Mahayanist books on the Great Decease, nor in 
the account of Chunda 1 * feast given in the Sarvata Vinaja* 
the ^Yu-hsing-ching' 1 the dainty reserved by Chanda 
for the Buddha ia called ‘‘Saodahwood-troe-sar", or w Sau- 


hj Dr Rhys David* p. >0 [S, B. £. VoL _KIJ; RockbilT-s ‘Life 1 , p, IBS: 

note 2 and 133. 

c CT- 0 (No. 1330). Sc alio m tie Ta-pan-nia-p'AR-ching, eJL $ 
(No. 11$), 

2 'BaddbEit Sutti»‘,p» Til* -Queilions of king MiUoda', Yol. I p. 243 
■rtd note. 

* 'Die Ejfrcfcn Gotumo IJuddWi 1 , troll. p. XIX. 
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dal-wood* ear T \ l By these names is probably indicated a 
tree-fungus, or some aromatic mushroom. In the Chinese 
language a common ram a for ary parasitical tree-fungus 
is nm-erh JJJ or ^tr^e-ear 7 * and among Buddhist 
monks and their friends mushrooms are well known as 
ffo-sbangfou or w Monks' flesh-meat 11 . 1 agree with Neu¬ 
mann that the pious blacksmith was not likely to cook 
pickled pork Tor the Buddha, and think that fungus or 
mushroom should be taken to be the meaning of sakara- 
maddnm 

TIiei pilgrim now goea on to describe the ecene of the Buddha 1 * 
Far! nirvana the Great Decease, IT* state* tbit three or four U 
to the north-weat of the capitals on the other tide of the Ajita- 
Tali river, und not tar from the wwt bn ok of the river, vu tbs 
^1* Grov* + Tho &ata tree ha describes as. like the tho Chinese 
oak with a greenish-white hark and very gloaty itirei. Among 
th* S&i trees of the grove were four of e&inordinary rise, and 
it was at these the d't-!aj pwsed away. In the Urge brick 
temple (or rhaiun, thing- at the place waa an image (or 
rtpreientitionj of Ju-Iai-nv>pa n (that of the Bnddbt dead) 
l)ing wish hi* head to the north, Beside this temple was a tope, 
built by Aaoka, which though in rub* wu atill above 200 feet 
high. Tn front of the tope waa a stone pillar, on which were 
recorded tho ciramminces of the Buddha 1 ® dcceuc. hut the day 
and the month were uot given. The pilgrim, however* ascer¬ 
tained Ttxun record* that the Buddha lived SO yew* and died on 
the Jut day of the mouth Yri&kb* (April Olay), bat the 
karv&slividiBi held that he pawed away on the 8th day 
of the second half of the month Rftrthika tOrto^e^November^ 
I ers were *Ud, the pilgrim adda. difference* of ataiemeut ai 
to the time which bad elapsed since the Buddha 1 ! death, eom* 
authority giving above 1*00 yew* aeme 1900, ion* 1500, sad 
acme only above 900 and under 1000. 

As to the river mentioned in this passage* a cote added 
to the test ^plains the word AjitaTnti as meaning tw 
sh&iy >r Invincible , and adds that this wm the 

geneial name for the rirer at the pi1griio , H. time. It also 
states that an old name for this river waa A-K-lo-po-Pr, 
but the second character in the transcription has been 


1 Chang-a-ban-^bmg 1 ^ 
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Shown to be & mistake; it should be replaced by % 
giving the dr me. Air & vntL Another designation for this 
liter is given in the note as ShiJfrna-fa-ti that is Siran- 
yatati for HirapyavaU, with ho added, explained as mean¬ 
ing “the river with gold". It was evidently a variety of 
this last name which Fa-hsion transcribed by ifi-Iien i. $ £). 

The Bnddbist books do not give! tie much information 
as to the situation, relative to Kusiaagara, of the place at 
which^ the Buddha died. Bigandet, probably quoting from 
^ authority, tells us that the forest of Sal trees was 
to the south-west of the city. 1 The “Mahft-Farimbbiiaa- 
Sutta” merely gives the scene of the Great Decease as 
the “sal a grove of the Mallas, the TJpavattana of Kusmttra, 
on the further side of the river Hiianyavati' 1 .* With this 
the description in the u LitD<hus>iiiisQ-chiug n agrees close¬ 
ly. 1 and the other accounts are similar. Fa-haien places 
the Sal Grove on the Hiragyavati river, and to the north 
of tho city Ku&nagara. Instead of the tope which Yuan- 
chuaug here mention*, as having been built on the spot 
by Asoka, we find a chaitya in the Dlvyftvudana** It is 
worthy of notice that the place at which the Buddha 
passed away for ever was the only object pointed out to 
Asoka by Upagupta while the two were at Kuiinagara. 

We have ue*f our pilgrim’s accounte of the Fraueolin sod 
Deer Jitakfu apropos of two topes near the Tempi# of the 
Buddh*'* Decease said to comaemorata the events which form 
the culminating points cf these series. In the former JdUk* m 
related by the pilgrim the Fnacolin, that is the P'usa, by his 
earoeitouEi of speech and action, induces Lndn tc pot cot a 
forest lire which was malting great havoc among the living crea- 
iar« in tills district. In the latter Jataki the D»r, that is the 
use. at the expense of his nwn life saves the other creatures 
of the forest here, who sitting from a great sire were being 
drowned in Heir attempt to cross the river. The tope over the 
mmiiui of tii# F'nsS'Deer, who was drowned after saving tiuf 


i 

t 

s 


Bigandet, 'Legend' To], IL p. 4$, 

Rhys Davids in ituddhiit Bunas', p, £5. 
Licn-t ua-niLtD - thing, eh. a (No. ws;, 
p. 334, 
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the last convert* 


lait of the animal*, tbs lame H*rt h wii built, according to Yu*q- 
cfcmnng, at this place by the dtm 

Tie two JiUakus hero summarised are told with some 
differences of detail ia other works* Thus in the “Fran- 
oothi Jataka” as told in a weUknown festra the bird soak* 
his feathers in water, and then shakes himself in the burn¬ 
ing forest; when Indra tries the sincerity of hie compassion 
the Francolin says he is ready to go on until death; hj 
the force of his merit and faith the fire is extinguished 
and since that time the forest has enjoyed an exemption, 
from great conflagrations- 1 In other versions of the Deer 
Jltaka instead of a IfUJie Aare we have a faum as the last 
creature to be saved. This last animal was Subhadra in 
a previous birth, and as a man Suhhadra was the last to 
be saved from-sin and sorrow by the Buddha: 2 

Near the tope of the Life-saving Deer, the pilgrim next 
relatas, WU a tope which had been erected on tfao Spot wber® 
Snbhadra died, and we ire Seated to a short account of 

the oircumstAnoet attending the conversion* ordination, nod 

death of this man as Yui&^huAag knew them* When lb® 
Buddha wu on his death-bed and on the day before he died 
Subkadra h who was a brahmin teacher ISO years old, cam® to 
the Twin Trees to see Buddha, and obtain from him th® solation 
of some doubts and difficulties. Auanda refused to admit the 
old enquirer fearing he would weajy the Master, but Subtadm 
urged his request and he was deafly admitted. Theta addretiing 
the Buddha be j«d— "There ere the self-sty Led Milters of the 
[sis} other Communities alt with different systems of doctrine 
which they teach for the guidance of lay-people— Doe® Gautama 
know those all 1 "? To this the Buddha made answer— *1 bive 
mad® myself thoroughly acquaint with them all, and will describe 
them to yon'V When SuHludn heard tbia f he behoved, and under¬ 
stood with pure mind, and then he prayed to be admitted into 
the Order. Buddha then told him that a four years 1 probation 
"was required before tha profewd adherent of another lyitem 
.. could receive ordination ai a bbiktbu in the Buddhist brotherhood 
The probation,, he iui'1, woa to allow the conduct and disposition 
of the applicant to h® observed, and IThSt deportment wens found 
to be correct, and his language truthful, he could become a 


* See Ta-chsh-tn4uD n rA. 141 

3 Cf* EookhLkTi Life , p. 1 dfl: Bud- Lit. 2fep. p, 80, 
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bhikthii— ^Bot it depends on the rndiridEiira conduct”, added 
the Buddha-, “and it*™ iv no difS tally [in your cuef. To lbi< 
Subhidf* replied— "The Lord is cosupiaaiunite ud in impartial 
Sa ■riour. Let there he four yean of probation ; my three organa 
(month, body, and mind] wfll be in aceordunes with what if right". 
To thJi the Buddha replied— “1 hive already raid— "it dnpendf 
on the individnai'i conduct"*. So Subbed™ wu admitted into 
th* Order, and ordained at a bhikahn H £f thereupon devoted 
all bif energiea to the attainment of api ritual perfection, and 
e*rly in the night realised in himself the state of arhauhip. 
Then ii he could not bear to 100 tha death of the Matter he, 
m the presence of the congregation, made Btirtonlow xnanifeala- 
tiona end passed away by the inmlrthi of elemental fire. 

This version of the story of Subhadra follows to a large 
extent the “Yu-hsiog-ching * 1 ’, sometimes using the vary 
words of that interesting sutra. But tha narrative of the 
conversion, ordination, and death of this last disciple is 
told also in several other treatises. We find, moreover, 
mention of a work called the “Sutra of the Brahmaohlria 
Sublmdra ?l , but the account given in if differs in some 
important points from that given ia the other books. 1 
According to the “T&eag-yi'a-han-chiEg ,3 and the “Yu- 
hsixt-ching* Subh&dra was a Bmbjaachftrin, and accord¬ 
ing to the W Ta-p an* nie-pan- chin the “Tsa-a-han-ching^ 

^fr. EockhilFs Tibetan text, and the Sarvata Ymaya, he 
was a parivrajika,* Nearly all authorities describe him as 
a feeble old mail of 120 years residing in KuMuagara, 
We are also told that he was a man of great learning 
and wisdom, possessing superhuman powers, and held in 
high esteem by the inhabitants of Susinagara who regard¬ 
ed him as an arh&l He had been puzzled, however, by 
difficulties in religious matters caused by the disputes and 
conflicting doctrines of the sir (in one treatise eight) great 
religious teachers of his time, and by the inconsistencies 
-in the lives of these mem Then at a later period of his 
life the Sakya Gautama had arisen as a new leader with 

1 Ta-dub-m^lua* dL 3u 

1 Talng-yi^baui-«binip ck- 37; Cb*ng-a-han-i:hlng r ck, 4; Ta-p&a 
^^'P'aa^biiagj dL 3 (No- llfiJi Tu-a-tun-chuifp rit 36; ItaokhQTa 
liifl L c.; Bar, Yin. Taa-ihib dk HI 
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new doctrines about karma, and nirvana and had instituted 
a new Brother hood. So now hearing that Gautama a&d 
come to the suburbs of Kiminagara in a dying state, the 
old saint went to see him and learn from him the truth 
about his own system and the systems of tho six Teachers, 
Finding Anauda keeping guard he asked to be admitted 
to the Master; but Aimnda refused him admission and 
repeated the refusal to the old man's renewed petition. 
The reason which Annnda gave was that the Master w;ta 
in groat paid and dying, and so was not to be disturbed. 
But the Buddha hearing the conversation, ordered that the 
enquirer be allowed to see him and Subhadra was admitted. 
Alter due salutation performed the old saint being en¬ 
couraged by Buddha stated his difficulties. The sir 
Teachers, he said naming them, all disagreed anffihe wanted 
to know which of them was right; were they, as they pro¬ 
fessed to be, omniscient? Wore they higher in attainments 
than or otherwise superior to Gautama himself? were they 
right in their toneta as to what constituted a Sramaoa? * 1 
Replying to Subhadra the Buddha T according to one 
account* says that before he left home to become a reli¬ 
gious mendicant all the world was beguiled by the Sis 
Teachers and that he had not seen the reality of a Sra- 
Tnan a among them. 1 Then the Buddha goes oa to say— 
w At the age of 23 years, Subhadra, I became a mendicant 
to learn tha way of life (foo): at the age of 36 years under 
the Bodhi tree I thought out thoroughly the Eight-fold 
holy path, gained perfect spiritual insight, and acquired 
omniscience. I then went to Benares and taught the Four 
Truths to Ajuftta Kaundiuya and the four Others. When 
these men got on the track of the way of life the name 
Bramana was pronounced for the first time*, in the JMi 
M*h nni hhfmfi.m ((a the Buddfia says to Subhadra, 
according to Dr. Ehy& Davida's translation— 


* Sec l BuddhiflL SuIUj 1 p. IDS; Ta-pan^tui^p'Vl-ctikcg, cA 36 {N« 
114 ); Fo-psiwufr^iUiai-cluDg* cA_ 2 {No. a&S?K 

i Ti> pin- oie^p 1 ui-chiug, (Ju 2 [No. 116). 
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“But twenty-nine was 1 when I renounced 
I be world, Subhadda, seeking after good. 

.For fifty years and one year more. Subbad da, 

Since 1 wont out, a pilgrim bare I been 
through the wide realms of virtue and of truth, 

And outside these no really ‘saint’ can be.' 

Exception may be taken to this rendering though it 
is followed in the German translation by Hardy in his 
‘•per Budahismus”.* One Chinese version of the passage 
gives us the following— “When I was twenty-nine years 
old I became an ascetic to seek goodness (shan-tao)/ Su- 
bhadra, fifty years have gone since X became Buddha; the 
practice of discipline, auftdfai, and spiritual wisdom I 
now declare the essentials of my system; ontside of it 
there is not a gramaga.”* In other books the Buddha 
tells Subbadra that for fifty yean be had thought in soli¬ 
tude on the practice of satnadhi, a pure life, and spiritual 
wisdom. These Chinese translations were apparently made 
from Sanskrit originals, and not from the Pali text here 
given. Thus the mention of sanutdbi must be due to 
the presence of a word meaning “practising samadiu”, 
and probably the phmse “and one year more" is not the 
meaning of samfidhikani in the Pali text Then for 
“through the wide realms” (pades&ratti) the Sanskrit was 
probably pradeiavartin, which the translators took to 
mean “occupied with the exposition of". The last line 
of the quotation is a separate sentence, as the text 


* The orijuwl i*— 

EJtfiuiiaiM tituB Subbaddx 
Y«m p-ibbijim timicmtiinneiL 
Ywcini piflflammA dhifciTn' 

Y*to iliim pafebtjito SubWldi, 
y&Yuu dbuBU&utm p*dei*T*t&L 
Ho btbiddhfi imwo ps rWitbi, 

UTtfK IL ]49 (F. T. S.). 

1 & 44. See ftko Me Wwmm'* Terrtoo in *A nddhigro in Thm. 

ktiynj * 1 . p. 106 . 

1 Ciiaojg- h-ku - chin g eJL 4. S m il»o Tti-*- th. S5. 

* C 
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THE LAST CONVEBT. 


shews, »nd means— “Outside of Buddhism there U no 
Srama^u -" * 1 

The Buddha next proceed® to communicate to Subbadra 
the Four Hoble Troth® and the Eight-fold Path, teaching 
him that it is only in a religion which has these there 
can "be a true ir&maija proceeding through the three in¬ 
ferior stages to the perfection of arhatship.* Subhadra 
is ii yligMAfi with the Buddha’s teaching, professes himself 
a convert, and prays to be ordained & bhikshu. Buddha 
In reply to this request tells Subhadra that a professed 
disciple of another system is required to be four months 
on probation before he can be ordained as a Buddhist 
bhikshn But he adds that there “is an individual diffe¬ 
rence’ 1 , that is, that individual applicants of known good 
character may be ordained without undergoing a period 
of probation. Subhadra, however, according to the Mfths- 
Parioibb&na-sutta and the Yu-hsing-ching replies that he 
jj feativ to undergo a probation of /swr But eu 

exception is made in hie favour and he is at once ordained, 
the difference being made on account of Mb hi^h moral 
and religious reputation. Immediately after his ordination 
Subhadra applies himself earnestly to the work of self- 
perfection, and in a very short time becomes an arhat. As 
he cannot bear to see the Buddha die, having obtained 
the desired permission, he passes away before the Buddha, 
In some Buddhist treatises the story of the last disciple 


i But tome of the Chinese venions do not mom to have separated 
tfte last line from the one before. If a foil stop is not put at jwde- 
tavatti we may perhaps take the two lines as meaning something tike 

»hi,_ “engaged in teaching the ml* of life and tree religion, and. 

outside of them there is no lamsna" By nyaya here is meant, « 
are told, the Eightfold path as a practical role or conduct, and 
bv r|(wnin the ttUgions twchiag of Bnddhn guiding opinion 
bdief, md without thew the** fM bo f 

i Buddb* m\Y"* 4 iUtament to his thikihm in Ch. 26 

the Chmig- 4 d*D'<ihiTig — "In Um the mu— of the four degwea 
ontiide of &i* thsre m not'*n*n* brahmins: fell oth« eyitenii 
m Te>d end withe it umiQ* brahmins^ The thU of the *he« ox- 
trajt tfo end idks of Fnli, manes “my tehtfion^ Bnddha'a ■****“■ 
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and the WJ ft" ^ €ration - s So aJso in the Wa-fen ViBaya 
and the SsQ-fen Vmay* we have the rule made and j! 

ktter treatise the circumstances which led to its bdne 

&bad™’LtT ' 4 T In rep ^ 3entirig Butidha ^ telling Su 
i ™ es required! four years' probation Yuan- 

sarrasstt; triBSP 

Tne pdgTim wtt.auia* his Birmti™ fell* ns that Whi* 

the toirt of Subhtdim'i Df a j b ~ , 1 ficfld* 

SZZ'T* “ l the "* " * ’S irt 

_cnb« th 6 cr.un^eqcM „f thw ^ J_ T 

^ HOp fr ,B wt,a Mdc his . PP «r^^ 

S.-i*?? 1”? <“■* »■ *■ »«*■“> i«i«« ■«»" pli.bri 

|^S5f=4g^ 

rr atm sr - “—r~ 

me - tiB ™ of df,tre “ f* ii p &i -“ 

£"*? tSr r 1 ard 1110 of «n 5 * a hum™ mo 

*" 7 !!L, T*®! 1ihr09ia * Aovtt bi» "jra (adamant dub) b f rdl 
X TiT^ ** ll * proand, Eeoorering wnieiowne*, he condoled 
1U1 “* ™ fra 0¥#r «*ir wmnjon Joh in the death of the 


* 355 <*■ 2; Ta. 

4 T* pea-ius-p'io-ehiog cA. 9 (No. Il&J; Roekbili'i Uft’ p , i M 
iha'^!e tbe S * ! ' >41 Md J,?ilA * m **«pt*d from the operation of 

1 X""' L fl9, 71 u,e Sabhiji Suita in S. B. £, VoL S. p 96 
Wo-ftn-ia cA. i? : S«a./M-]u ftt ^ 

* 0fa “f-fc-l“B*chmg A lfl; JDlgha Ni*. Vail p. m {P.T.S,)l 

C* 
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VAJfiWPsSl TUB TAKSTli- 


Buddha tbeir Light *ud Saviour in tb* <*»ft of mortal 

The words here rendered "the Yajrap&tu deity Guhya- 
liaiii (*)- Malta" are in the original chih-ehin-kantf'ditn* 

m i-chiu-shi * bicb lran t s ; 

lutes— “ Alois des gfenies, armis d’une masaue do diamant - 
Here, to pass over smaller matters, we find that the last 
four characters of the original are omitted from the trans¬ 
lation, The whole of the passage, which is evidently dom¬ 
ed from an old Chinese translation of a sutra, refers to 
the conduct of the yaksha Vajrap&Tii-Guhyapacii (?>Mnlla 
at tlio moment of the Buddha's death. Oar author’s ehih- 
dWfl-ififijr (in other works Chin -Kang, or chin-kant/-$hn 
“adamant hand*’) is for Yejrapapi: Jtfi-cJii, or secret 
traces”, the personal name of the Yaksha, is supposed to 
be for “Guhyapadi", bat there is also the rendering p» 
ww-tAu, or “Lord of the secret”, which seems to require 
a form like Guhyapati: then li-ftki or “athlete" is for 
Midla, This Yaksba had for many years heen a devoted 
persona) attendant on the Buddha whom he accompanied 
on the great aerial journey to the far north. * 1 He always 
bore in one hand an adamantine dub or hammer, and 
heuco his epithet YajrapSiji. With this club be was al¬ 
ways ready to smash a rock, or a man’s head, in the ser¬ 
vice -of the Master. When the TJirgrantha of VaiiBli 
would not answer Buddha’s question Vajrapftpi threatened 
to break his head in seven pieces, 1 Bo also in the JBghs- 
Nikiiya, when AmbaMha sullenly refuses to speak out. 
“Ysyirapfiyi yakkho" threatens to smash his head in seven 
pieces with his blaring-hot hammer. 1 This yaksha is re¬ 
presented as joining the Buddhist Church, “seeing truth 
and becoming a bodhisattva. As a p'uss he preaches on 
prajna p&rainita to a great congregation, but be is still 
it chief of yakshas with a palace in the wild land ol" tbo 


■» £jj-_ Vim, Vao-uftih cA- 9, 

2 Tj^-^i-K-hazi<hn^ cA. 

i AmfcaHba 3Eiti* *I>. 1. &&> wd Simt Vil, VqI. I, p. S®4 (F. T n B.j- 
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demons.* Yuan*chuAng and Fa-hsieo se*m to know of 
only one Yajrap&iii &t the death nf the Buddha,, und other 
authors also mention only one.* But there may have been 
in the opinion of all narrators a company of yafcshas 
present with Mi^hih at their head- Indeed the Lion-hua- 
mien-ching makes this Yajrapaoi the chief of millions 
of yakahas ail present at the Buddha's dece^se^ Yuan- 
chuang, we have seen, calls him a shin or gt>d t but it is 
not right to identify him, as some have done, with Indr a 
(Sakko), The throwing down of his club by Yajrap&pi, 
his falling in a swoon, and his exclamations of sad despair, 
are all related in various Chinese treatises. 

The pilgrim proceed* to relate tbit near the tope of Vajrap£ni s H 
Swoon wat mother tops to owk tha ipot at which the newly 
deceased Baddh& wu wonbipped for aaven days by the devia. 
He tetia ui that as ibe Ju-loi vu dying (lit about la be m 
tinguiihed) a bright light ehone everywhere. All preeant ware 
Tnoved with sorrow end they aiid. one to another— *The Lord 
of freft eialagh'eQiucnt il HOW ibfidt pill into flitinclion; 
the religious merit {that ii, the means of acquiring merit) of 
crwturei ii exhausted end the world it Tetouroelwi.” But the 
Buddha ft* he lay on bin right Hide on hie bed Wd to the multi¬ 
tude— ll Siy not the Ju-kti ii undergoing final extinction: hia 
spiritual presence abides for ever aloof from *EJ change: ye 
should eon dff tlc th and *eek be time s for Emancipation (that ii, 
Nirvana). 11 The bbikthui, however, ooutinaed to wail and weip 
until Anirnddha rebuked them Haying— “Stop, lament not: the 
dev&e will chide you , \ When the Millai had per/orraed their 
lervicca of reverence to the dead body of the Buddha they 
wished to remove the coffin to the place of cremation, but AM- 
ruddfan made them leave it where it wu for Mien diyo. TM* 
he did at the desire, of the devas who wished to pay wafihip 
to i-be Buddha'i body. Then the devaa came through the air. 
bearing exquisite celestial fiowen, and chanting the pniitv of 
Buddha, and then they offered worship to hia body. 


1 Ta-cha-tu-tun cA + 3£: Ta-pao-ehi-ebing, ch§. S t> 14. (No.SSfSjJi 
VFo-ju - nie-p^fcn-Tni-cbi-chin-kmg-li-ihi-ai-lieii-ctiing (No. 13^] r r 
taut is r The Sutra of l he loving distress of Gubyapid* (?) Vajraptni 
ll&Ua on the Buddha's nirvana, 

* Cl* 2 . 
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In this very interesting passage the words “bis spiritual 
presence* represent the Chinese fa-shin ({£ ^), & term 
which has occurred already in the account of Kapitha 
and we are to meet with it again. The fa-shin of the 
Buddha is explained in several ways by the different 
schools* Thus it is the “body of religion*, that is, the 
canon of scripture, or the teachings of all Buddhas, This 
includes the an written traditions, the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of all true Buddhist teachers from Kiiyapa down¬ 
wards. 1 In a very interesting old treatise, with which 
Yuan-chiiang wan evidently familiar, we find the Buddha 
in his last instructions to his disci plea saying to them— 
“Henceforth the observances of all my disciples in suc¬ 
cession constitute the Tathngata’s fa-shea eternal and im¬ 
perishable”. Then the fa-$h§n is also the “spiritn&l body* 
of the Tathftgata, that is* the eternal immutable substance 
which is Buddha in all phases and changes of his material 
existence, and which survives these accidents for ever, 
“Buddha; 1 we read 1 “means an individual, fa-shin means 
the eternal 17 a Again - we are told that “the ju-lai*s (Tathi^ 
gata T s) body is one which abides for ever, it is indestroc- 
tibia, adamantine, independent of the various kinds of food, 
it is the forsh&n". It was perhaps in this latter sense 
that the Mahay anista interpreted the term as used by the 
Baddha to his disciples on hie death-bed. The reader 
will notice that in the above passage Yuan-chuang, following 
the Yit-hsing-ching, represents Auiruddha (Lu other texts 
Anaruddha and Anumddha^ as requesting the Brethren 
to cease wailing otherwise the derw wU chide them* This 
coiihriius Dr, Rhys Davide's treading and translation in the 
“Book of the Great Decease*,— “Even the spirit*, brethren, 
wili reproach us". 1 According to most authorities it was 
not the “gold coffin 5 * containing the Buddha's body which 


i CJuae-iheng-fMlLii c k* 6 [No. leaej, Fc^hai-pan-nie-p L fta-lun- 
thuo-chiBO-cbta-ching [No. 

’ Ts-pan-ui-lnan ohjiigcll^j fft. ft (No. 11&)- 

3 ‘Baddbirt Bdtl&fl 1 . p. 119 md note. 
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kept for seven days at the place where he died but 
only the body itself on a bier also called "golden*. It was 
not until the body' was removed to the place of cremation 
that it was swathed and coffined, but there is also authority 
for our pilgrim's version of the stoiy. 

Yuan-cbuaug neit relates that am the pli« where the Golden 
Coffin was detained for seven days there was a tope to comma- 
morate the weeping of the lady Mahflmayl, the Buddha 1 * mother, 
over her dead eon. A* aeon aa the deceued Ju-lai was repi n ed 
Atiirnddha ascended to Paradise and in formed Mays of the death 
of the Buddha. When that lady received the news she at once 
came down with a company of dew to the place where tbs 
coffin rested at the Twin Sil trees. While she was weeping at 
the sight of her atm 1 * bowl, and robe, and staff, and lamenting 
the helpless state of mankind deprived of their Light and Lord, 
the coffin-lid was raised by the Buddha T a power, aud he sac up 
in the coffin with folded bauds, and addressed toms words of 
farewell comfort to hie mother, ns a lesson for the uofiliai ot 
tlttr times, as he slated to A anode in reply to the letter's 
question. 

The story of Mjiha May! coming down from her 
in Paradise to weep over her dead son the Buddha, is 
told in several Buddhist treatises. Xuan-clmaog had eti- 
deuilj read it in the "Muh^nitija-chiiig” with the account 
in which his largely agrees , 1 Some of his expressions such M 
si the happiness of men and de?as is exhausted”, Hhe world's 
eye is extinguished", occur in that treatise. It also give* 
Luanda’s question to how the occurrence was to be 
described for the benefit of posterity and the Buddha's 
.reply. It is to be noted that the older Nirvana treatises 
such as the u Mabs-Parinibb&na-sutta f, I the a Ta-pan'D*e- 
p k ajj-chmg” and the * o-pan-isi*hQan-ching n T do not make 
*ny mention of Maha M&yS F coming down to weep over 
her dead son* 

Continuing hla des-crip lion the pilgrim relate* that 10 the north 
of the dty. above 300 pace* on the other itde of the riv«% we* 
ft tope at the p]*es of the Buddha 1 * cremation. Be states that 
the ground there wu itill of a yellowiih block colour,, the tail 


1 Mohimayi-ahio^ *4 2 (No. 3Sfc). 
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baring * niiitflre of whes and c harccuJ, and that people prtjrag 
there m perfect good faith might get relic*. The Buddha's coffin, 
he tells ui, vy made of the aeveo precious iubat&ncfi h hit body 
wu wrapped 1000 fold* of cotton: with inceoa* and lower* 
and banner* and lUDibidu the Malta* bore the coffin, and formed 
an Heart to it, crotAing to the north of the Golden River. Unng 
abundance of fragrant oil and a west- scented wood the? «*t fire 
to the pile; the fold of cotton next the body and the ouialde 
fold remained uoburnt; for the aaLe of lining treatur« the real 
of the body (sA£4j for iarir*) w*e reduced to atom* (lit, separated 
and dispersed,^ the hair and nail* alone remaining uninjured. 

In placing the tope of the cremation of Buddha to the 
north of Ku&nag&ra Yuan-chafing follows the Yu-hsing- 
ehihg bat differ* from nearly all the other authorities- 
According to the Pali and Tibetan texts and the u Ta* 
p»D~me'P c an-chirtg JF the cremation occurred outside of the 
aast gate of the city, while the M Fan-ni-huan-citing” and 
other texts describe it aa taking place outside the west 
gate. The particular spot where it occurred wah at the 
Mall&’a Makuta (or M*ktda}~bandh&na-ch&ityfl r in Caoma’a 
translation from the Tibetan M the ebai tya that has a head 
ornament tied on by the champions'*. * 1 Mokuta-handhan^ 
means a diadem-bani or turban, and the name of the spot 
is rendered in Chinese by Twn-kuan-diih-tH (% xt £ ¥L) 
the “Chaitya of the Dora (or Royal) tiara 11 , and by Chnang- 
tJu-hi+kuan (j£fc ^ | g) dnh ti, the ^Cbaitya of the 
Malian 1 diadem-bin ding; In some texts, however, we have 
the name transcribed Chu-U*p&4tm, that is, the ChuU 
(for chula or chuda^b&ndhana with iien added, meaning 
the Shrine of Diadem-bindings We find also other names 
such as the TS©t*ftuHjt ss(t, and Jra^kuan^hih tH or the 
^Diadem cbaStya 1 ^ One account places the scene of cre¬ 
mation at the temple of the god U+ch'a ^g) s perhaps 
for Ojas- outside the city on the west side.* 

Beaidfi the Cftsution Tope, car pilgrim eonlicadp trti * lop* 


1 At Re*. YoL XJL p. S1& Cl Bmj r Yia, T«-thih ck. 37 wher* we 
have * emukr rendering of the name. 

1 There i* *l*o the reading Jg f or Q y^ name of * wild 

nnimal, sad *1*0 of * god or demon, Pan-ni-hu*n-thing ck 2. 
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on the wpot where the dead Buddha put hh feet out of the coffin 
to i how them to MahAUiyipm. When the Ju-3s,i [ fl golden coffin 
hid descended, ha ralats* *, and the funeral pile «ti resdy it eonld 
not be ignited. Aniniddha explained to the trembling crowd that 
the cremation could not take place until £i|ympa wag preseoL 
When th* latter arrived from the fojreat with hie bCO disciple* 
he asked Aa&ud* to allow him to eee ihe Buddha's body. A» 
Ihii was swathed in 1000 fold* of cloth Atianda refused to open 
the coffin, but the dead Buddha caused the lid to rise* and then 
put out hia feet to let Kasyapa ih them. This dtaciplc observing 
that the feet, were discoloured, asked Ananda for the explanation, 
and wu told that the stains were ^ue to the excessive weeping 
of the crowds of davas and men at the momEut of the Buddha'* 
death. When K&iyapa had finiihcd his services of honour to 
the deceased Master the sweet-scented wood was spontaneously 
ignited, and made a great firs. 

The story of ifaM KfiSyapa and the coffined Buddha 
condensed in this passage agrees, m to the chief circum¬ 
stances, with the other accounts of the incident When 
Yuan-chuang writes of the “gold coffin descending” he 
meane from the air into which it had soared, and not 
from “la lili^re" as Julien writes. At the time of Buddhrt 
death Kadynpu was at Ps.ir& according to some authorities, 1 
btst according to others he was on the Gridhrakuta moun¬ 
tain near B&Jag&La or at the Dakehioagiri (?),s A super¬ 
natural light and earthquake disturbed his meditation, and 
by his divine sight he saw hia master attain parinh-rfiua 
at the Twin Trees, and immediately set out with his 
disciples for that place In some Torsions of the story 
fL&sjapa does not ask Amanda's permission to have the 
coffin, opened, the Buddha spontaneously showing his feet 
to Mm us a mark of favour. The reason why Ku£yapa 
wanted to see the body was that be eOuld not tell wbera 
was head and where were feet, and he wished to prostrate 
himself at his dead Master's feet Then the stains on 
the Buddhas feet are in some treatises ascribed to the 
gushing tears of a poor old woman, a lay member of the 


* Chazkg-a-bsu-dLmg ck. 4i Pan-ai-huto-chin g cA. 2. 

* SApg-r ki-IH ck. 32; Tirpiu-nie-ptiu-cbing cJL 3. 
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church. One of the reproaches afterwards brought against 
Ruanda was that he had through negligence thus allowed 
the dead Buddha’s feet to ho stained by tears* * 

The pilgrim next tell* of the Atoka tope which woa beside 
the one Iwt mentioned. This Anoka tope wu mt the place whore 
the Buddht’f relict were divided among the eight Ring** and b 
fron t of it wu i ttane pillar recording the circumstance* Yuan- 
chuang relate* that after the BuddWt cremation eight kings 
came, with their armies, end using the lerricea of the brahmin 
Chik-fi$iny fflfjL ft). "Honest nature, 11 begged the M .ill as of 
Ku-Sinagsra to give them shares of the relics. The Mdlae rudely 
refused, and the kings were about to wage war when Chih-hsing 
became mediator. Acting on his advice all agreed to have the 
relics distributed squatty .among the eight kings. Then Indra 
claimed a sltare for the gods, and the Dragon-kings iho claimed 
a share. So the brahmin divided the relict into three lots, on® 
for the gods* one for the Dragon-kings, and the third was sub¬ 
divided into eight shares for the king*. The god?, dragons, and 
kings war* all deeply affected. 

This account of the division of the relics differs in some 
respects from that generally followed. There were not 
eight kings at the division of the Buddha’s relics as the 
pilgrim, following certain sutras, seems to teach. We read 
in most of the books, on the subject that the relics were 
distributed among the deputies of eight cities or enunferiea* 
These, according to the MahaParimbbixna-suttaJ were 
the Mallas of Kusin&rk, Ajitssattu raja of M&gadha, 
the Licchavie of Yesidi, the S&kyas of B_apiiavastLi> the 
Bulayas of Allakappa, the Koliyas of B&Enag&ina, a brah¬ 
min of Yethadipo, and the Malios of FiviL With one or 
two exceptions, which are perhaps only apparent, this list 
agrees with the Yu-hsing-eking, the Mah&m&y5-ching t aod 
the Pan-iu-huan-ehing. The name ^AHakappa” seems to 
be found only in the Pali tart, and instead of it some of 
the others have Cfte-te -pc (jg H fil) 1 or Ch$p% or they 
translate the name by Yu-Mng jgf) "having scales" or 
a haltf nee- * So also instead of Ye{hadtpo, that is Yaisktra- 

i CL VL (Digh^ Voh If, p, 166.} 

* MahlffliyS-ching (lu; pegejL 

* Fao-m'buun-ching c h. S. 
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dripa, we hava S?t3n-e7iu f the “Coot bent of the god", 
viz. Vishnu, (in the Tibetan translation Khab-hjug)\ or we 
ha T e the name transcribed ^Uiu-Pi (short for YetimdJpoh 
atad we read of the licch&vis at the brahmins of Pt iiu~ 
Pi. In his account Yoan-cbuang seems to corabiiie in ono 
person the envoy from Ajatasatru and the wise politic 
b rah mm. The latter appears in the books under various 
names such » Dropa (Dona), Dhupa (Btiang or Incense), 
Dhtoaa (Ten or Smoke), and Mao-Kile. The name which 
uan-ehuftDg gives him, Cftt-Asmy, meaning fair or honest 
may be for Drofias&iEA which seems to have been the 
form of the name before Mr. Hockbill’s Tibetan authority, t 
This may have been a sobriquet given in jest, as fairness 
™ « Cill| ng was not a weakness of this brahmin. He tried 
to steal one of the Buddha’s canine teeth, and he smeared 
the inside of the vase for the relics with honey or molasses 
in a clandestine manner, and thereby obtained a quantity 
of relics to which he waa not entitled. The reader will 
observe that, according to the version of the story followed 
by Yuan-chuang, the Mallas of Kusinagara did not get 
any share of the cremation relics of the Bnddha. This 
is not in agreement with other versions aud we even read 
of a great relic tope at the place of cremation. 


The pilgrim bow proceeds to relate that above 900 ii aouth- 
wwt fr<>m _toe lope of the Division of the Relic* wu * large 
town. At it was a brahmin grandee who was a learned and 
piom Buddhist. This man, who was very wealthy-, had built 
near h.s r™jden« a magnificent establishment for the entoitam- 
toent of travelling bbikshu*. By Sa&oln'a eitermination of 
-Buddhism the. group* of Brethren were all broken up to toe 
great distress of the brahmin. Some time before Yuan-cbuang's 
visit tbit mao bad entertained a *t™uge old Buddhist monk 
wuh bushy eyebrows and white hair. Thi* old monk sighed 
as he tested the boiled milk which the brahmin gave him 
and told his host that the pore milk of the time 

lt 1 b which he, when attending 

Buddha had cleanted hi* bowl and washed. He revested himself 
to In. Loet to be Hthula, the son of the Buddha, who for the 


1 Hookhill, life, p. 146 note. 
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maintenance of the true religion had abstained from pawing into 
final extinction, and after making tbii lUlsmaiit he ludde^y 
diiappwed, 

Hfthula is represented in some of the Buddhist scriptures 
as occasionally serving his father, and a passage in the 
Tsa-H-h&n-chjpg shews him attending Buddha m the Ka- 
lauda monastery at EujagahaJ 'This disciple* according 
to some authorities* was to remain alive in the world until 
the time for the next Buddha^ advent when he dies to 
be reborn as that Buddha's son, or he passes away for 
ever. 

Cunningham and Carlleyle fancied that they found the 
remains of Eudinagara at Knsia in the souih-easl; comer 
of XSorakbpur . 5 But there is nothing in their statements 
to make ns accept the identification. These archeologists 
make much of a p colossal 1 * image of Buddha in nirffi^a, 
but there is no mention of any colossal image in Yuan- 
ehuang*s account of the district- KuAimtgara T as men hare 
v known it, was never a large city; and it owed its celebrity 
to the fact that in its neighbourhood the Buddha died 
and was cremated. It was much against Auandas wish 
that the master came here to die: he wanted the Buddha 
to pass away at some great city, not at this u contemptible 
little town”, this ‘‘small watte! and daub town, a town iu 
the midst of the jungle, a branch township™ In a long 
ago past of which only the Buddha knew, it bad been* 
Buddha relates, a magnificent city .rich and prosperous, 
well-governed and of great renown . 3 In Buddha's time At 
was a town of the P&v& country noted chiefly as the home 
of the Mallas or Athletes. Very recently Mr. V. A, Smith 1 
has shown conclusively that the Karin of Cunningham and 
Carlleyle cannot be the Kuriufrrft or Ku&n&gata of Buddhist 


* Tia-a-bao-Gbing ch. 3& 

* Ardi- Sat. IwL VoLXVUL Pref. and p. 55. 

* "Buddfaiit Sali4» 5 p, mi EockbiJI, Lif*, p. 133 1 Fo-pan -ni-hwn- 
cbing cSh 2- Tm.pnn-ni^-p'itij-chipg cfc. 2® (No. llSju 

* J. JL A. 5. for IBS? p, SIS, Tbs rtmiiaa near %tmm in th* 
Gorakhpur District Ac. bjf Vincent A. Smith, 
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writers* It is possible, as has been conjectured, that with 
the help of the recent discoveries in the Nepalese Terai 
the site of this place also will be found in the Ter ah In 
some Chinese translations Kapilskvastu andKoSinagara seem 
be one place. Thus we read of the Buddha pacing away 
at the Twin Trees to the north of the Sakya city Eapi- 
lavastu. and we find Ktiiinagara described as “the Buddha s 
birth-place". 1 


■ P‘ 12 sa-c b-ii-t-& l- thinjf cL 1 [No* 433}; Chung-Yln-ching jA. 1 
[No 433}; Chang* a-haQ-ching ck. a [list page)* 




CHAPTER XIII 

CHUJlN ttl 

VABAKASI TO NEPAL, 

Th* narrative in the Records gOG* on to «t*te that the pilgrim 
eon tinned hi* journey from the large town which wm 200 fi 
eouth-weit from Kuainagira onward through the forests ani 
after travelling above 600 H he reached the Po-1e*-ba-m (Vata- 

n£ai or Varan Ba I) country (that ie the city now called Benaref)- 

■ 

The Eang-chih repeats the statement here made* hut 
ia the Life* which does not mention the large town* the 
distance from Ku£mAgora to Varanasi is given as only 
over 500 It* the direction not being given- Fa-bskn ealb 
the country Kfi£i and the capital jPo-k-na (Barao& or 
VaranS-Jt 1 and this distinction is observed by other writers. 
We also find these two names occasionally treated as 
^convertible but in Buddhist books Rail is seldom found 
as the designation of the eityj and is generally applied to 
the country. Thus the fine cotton stuffs for which the 
Benares district was famous are called doth"* The 

sacred city is generally called Tarawa or Varanasi or 
YuranSah and sometimes the district ie included in this 
name. The latter form is the only one which Yuan-chuacg 
seems to have known and T in his usual manner, he makes 
it include the city and the country. 

The Tarinin District i* detcrihed by our pilgrim &■ beicS 
above 4000 ?i in circoiL lbs capital reached to the Ganges on 


X Fo-knO^cM, eh. 34 r 
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ill west Bide, apd waj about eighteen Ji long by ffv# or ?Ex H 
wide. The city-wiird s ware cloie together s and the inhabitant! 
were very mimcmus tnil hid houndlasB wealth, their boa jet being 
fall of rare valuable*. The people were gentle and courteous and 
eeteemed devotion to learning: the majority of them believed in 
the other system* and only n few of them were Buddhists. Tbo 
climate of the district woe temperate j and the harvests were 
abundant; fruit and other tr*>ea grew denHeiy and there was a 
laxQriant vegetation. There were above thirty Buddhist mona¬ 
steries with more than 9000 Brethren all adherent! of thnSamma- 
tiyi anhuoL Of Dtira-Tem j,< tea there were above 100 h mnd there 
were more than lOOOO professed adherents of the recta, the 
majority being devotees of Sivaj aemp oF those cut off their 
biir r other* made it into a top-knot; wire went about naked 
and ume bid eared thctnsel**# with ashes: they were persevering 
iu austerities reeking reiease from mortal existence. Within the 
capital were 20 Devm-Tempta- and the narrative goes on to tell 
how their storeyed terrace* and tetnpte-eft?es were or carved stone 
and ornamented wood; thickets of trees gave continuous shade 
and there were streams iff pure water; there was a hn-s^i fbelb 
meUl7} image of the Deva {probably Siva) nearly l GO feet high 
which W &3 life -I i kn in its *we-inspiring majesty, L 

It is to be noticed that in this passage the pilgrim 
places Varanasi on the east instead of on the west side 
of the Ganges. The Life gives the number of the Buddhist 
Brethren as 2000 and represents them as being Sarv&sti- 
v&dins. Then there Is nothing in the Life about the 
twenty Deva-Temples will tin the city, and this passage is 
probably corrupt The text of the Bee orris used by the 
compiler of the Fang-chib was apparently, for this passage, 
different frqhi that of any of our editions. According to 
it th& object of worship in the Peva-Temples wae the 
lingam n and it was this which was 100 feet high- It is 
perhaps possible that Yuan-chnang may have written that 
among the Deva-Temples in the city was one to Siva 
which had twenty separate shrines or sacred buildings, 
and that be then proceeded to describe this great temple. 
His description of it seems to agree m mmy points with 
that given by Mr* Sherring of the mins of Bakariys Kuod 
in the north-west comer of Benares. But Mr. Sherring is 
disposed to find in these ruins the remains of an ancient 
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Buddhist establishment. 1 * But neither Fa-haieu nor Yuan- 
chuang has any mention of a grand establishment in tho 
city corresponding to the buildings at B&k&rtyft Kn^d* 
Nor does the later Sung pilgrim know of such an establish¬ 
ment This pilgrim places Vflrapaai to the north of the 
Ganges, and on its bank, and ho has two cities separated 
by five U .* 

Omr pilgrim proceeds to relate that to th* north-mrt of tbf 
capital, and on lb* west aide of the Po-lo-na (Bunn) river, vh 
an Afloka tope above 100 feet high. In front of this waa a 
ptliar of poliahad green itOdc, clear and 1 astro hr as a. mirror in 
which the rad action of thi Boddht waa conataritly visible. Con¬ 
tinuing hii detoi iptien the pilgrim tUU* that at a db Lance of 
l?n N north-eut from the Baron river waa the Deer- Park 
Monastery. Thia eatibliRhmeDt k he sayi, was in eight dirisiona 
all enclosed within on# wall; the tiers of balconies and the rowa 
of hatii were extremely irtiitic; there wen 1500 Buddhiat Brethren 
in *bs eftabliihuLCDt all adherents of the Sammatiya SahoeL 
Withip the great enclosing wait waa a temple (dtiHj-rtfj above 
W f«t high s uncounted by an embossed gili an-ml ta (amra 
or manp) fruit! the base and steps war* of stone: in the brick 
portion above were mors than 100 row* of niches each containing 
a gilt imagfl of the fioddh#; maids the temple waa a tu-eM 
(bell-metal?) image of the Buddha representing him in the atti¬ 
tude of preaching and u large as Jjfr 

The monastery here described is the famous one in tb* 
Riship&tana Mrigadava, the X si pa tan a Migadaya of the 
Pali books, dating from the time of the Buddha. The 
Deer-Park is said m the Mahasahghlka Yismya to ha** 
been half a yojaua, and in the Fo4nio-chi to have been 
ten Iif distant from Varan as and in the Sung pilgrim^ 
Itinerary it is placed above tan li north-west from that 
city. Our pilgrim’s Location of the Deer-Park seems to 
agree with a passage in the Hsiog-chi-ching 3 which 
represents Buddha as going through the east gate of Vara- 
p asi to a place on the water (river) and thence going north 


i 'The Stcitd €ity of lb# Hindus’, cJL XIX* 

i M» T. L. ch r 330. 

3 Hiing r -cbi-ching eh. 33. 
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to the Deer-Park. la Chinese translations the name of 
the place is commonly given as Hsitn-jen-lu+y$-rjuun 
Hill A SS. ff- or the “Beer Park of the RisM p \ In 
the Dhyfivadmia we have instead of “Rkhipatana* * the 
form “Risbivadana" and this explains the Chinese trans¬ 
lation in the A-ytt-wang-ehing which has Hzten-mm or 
“Rishi-face". t Inching and others sometimes translate the 
word Rishipataua literally by “the place of the rishi T s fall 
l fill A ?f ATt and we hare also the rendering “the riahi'e 
dwelling-place" * According to Fa-haien the rishi who 
gave the name to the place was a Pratyeka Buddha who 
had lodged here a* a hermit When this recluse heard 
that “Suddhodana’s son" was about to become Buddha he 
“took nirvana" that is, died in this wood. The other part 
of the name* Mrig&dava, is said to hare been derived from 
the jataka, related in this passage by the pilgrim, in which 
the Buddha and Devadalta in former births were rival 
chiefs of docks of deer in this forest Instead of ^Mjiga- 
dava" or “Deer-forest' we find in some books “Mrigad&ya* 
or “Deer-gift" f and this explains the translation given by 
i-ching and others, &kih(£)4u-y& or Shih-lu-tin r toe “Deer- 
gift Wood 5 ', the wood of charity,, to deer. 

One of the buildings of the Deer-Park establishment, 
as Yuan-ehuang has told us< was a Buddhist temple &qt~ 
mounted by an embossed gilt “aamra fruit” The word 
4fwra (or Xmra) denotes the mangvi but we are not to take 
it in that sense here. It perhaps represents amalakOr used 
by the pilgrim in the next chmm of the Records, the name 
of a common ornament of Hindu temples. The Mkhara, 
“tower* or “spire" of the temple* to borrow Mr, W. Simp- 
son*s description, “is surmounted by a member called the 
amdiakai which is circular in plan* and might be likened 
to a cushion or a compressed melon: the outer surface 
ribbed, A kal&sa, or jar, surmounts this as a pinnacle". 


1 BivyiT. p. 999; A-yi-wanf'Chief dk i; Tbe Divj^T. at p. 464 
hu MtiMvadann. The Mahfcrartu al*o we* both formi, 

* Fo-ihnn-MJi .ehuui.ft-lfln.ehmg (HOr 65fl). 
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Another name for the ornament is ~amra or amrariilh” 
and it is supposed by soma to hnv* been a relic casket- 
But this seems unlikely; and Mr. Sinclair is perhaps right 
in regarding it as having been .merely a eland or support 
for the jar (kala-s), * 1 It has also been supposed that the 
imalaka is the “Dew-dish* of oar pilgrim and other Iran*- 
Inters from Indian into Chinese. But this term is apparently 
transferred from native u$e t and not translated from the 
Sanskrit With the old Chinese the '‘Dew-dish” was a 
cup, on a Stand, placed in the open hand of an image or 
statue. Man Wu Ti in B. C + 116 caused such a figure, 
made of copper! to be set up on the artificial mound (or 
Terrace) which he had constructed, i This Dew-dish was 
intended to receive the dew from heaven, and such dew 
was supposed to confer immortality. It is ho be noticed 
also that the Dew-dish is an ornament for a tope; 
while the amra is on the roof of a temple , % and in 
the present passage tfte amra is not associated with any 
other article. The temple here described wae evidently 
a very recent one* and the life-sire image of the Buddha 
in the attitude of preaching indicates the influence of 
MnbiyftnisitL 

To the iouth-vrett of tttc Buddhivt Temple, the pilgrim p»- 
«ed^ wiia n. ramona old (tone tops built by A*oka of which 
100 feet still remained above-ground. In front of ihii wm ft 
atone pillar, above 70 feet high, which bad the ftoftnw of jade 
and wae of (landing brightneei. Very earnest petitioners saw in 
it darkly variodfi picture^ and it often showed feood and bad 
ft.haL ie. lucky sod onlottj) indications. This pillar was at the 
spot it which the Buddha, haring attained enlightenment, frnt 
preached hi* re%icn. 

Near thii monolith, the narrative talk aa, was a Lope to mark 
the place where Ajfiita Kaundtnya and hii four companions 
milled in order to apply iheroeelve* to devotional meditation. 
These men had b^ern practising aavteritiea with the F*uia elee- 


i J* E. A, S, Yol. XX. p. 54 and at page* 9?*, &45, and 

Vol. XXL p. 68&£f. 

i T^ng-cbieD'kang-mu, Han Haiio Wn Ti, Yuan-ting 2d year. 

] Sec P^u-4a^plu-ib-&ng-man-luii eft. 4 {No. 1312). 
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where; and whew they ■« him giv* up the pnddn, the; left 
him, and came to this place. The tope beside tint marked the 
place where 600 Pratyeka Buddha* “Entered nirvana” at the 
lame time; aad there were three topee *t the sitting plane* end 
exercise-walk* of the Three Pul Bnddh&e, 

The pilgrim next tdb of a tope at the place where, he tayt, 
3l*i+ta4i-s/a {Maitreya) P*ma received from the Boddha the 
prophecy of hi* future attainment of Baddhahccd. He then 
explain* that once, whan the Ja-lai wa» on the Vulture Peak 
near Rijagaha, he ensconced to hi* disciple* that at a diitant 
period there would be bom m Jaabudvlpe a breamin'* ton 
named Trfi {Maitreya} of a bright golden eolonr. Thi* man, he 
nddB,*will take order* end become Buddha He will then on 
a targe aenle at three amenibliee preach lot the good of living 
creature*. Thoee whom he will earn will be the creatnrw who 
•ow good need lit my eyatenL devoted to the Buddlit, the flanon, 
and the Church. Whether lay or (Jrrisal, whether they Veep on 
violate the Vinaya, all will receive religion* teaching, become 
arlieft, and attain emancipation, in the three Meelinge in which 
Maitreya will preach ha will ordain the diedple* of my tyetem, 
and then convert thoee religion* irieude who have the same 
destiny". Maitreya P'uea bearing these words of the Buddha 
rate from hie reat and addressing the Buddha said— May I 
become Abie Maitreya Bhagavat. Buddha in reply intimated to 
Maitreya Fuse that he would become the Baddha of the pro¬ 
phecy, and carry out its predictions. 

There jg an extraordinary inconsistency of statement in 
this passage about the prediction to Maitreya P-yaa; for 
while the tope is described as being near Benares at the 
place where the prediction was made, the prediction is 
said to bare been mxde by the Buddha when at ftija- 
g nha As the story is not repealed either in the Life 
or the Fang-chib we cannot have any assistance from 
those works. Now there are several treatises winch 
toll the story of the prediction of Buddh&hnod to Mai- 
treya by the Buddha; but these treatises make the pro¬ 
phecy to have been delivered at a mountain near Raja- 
g&htu or at Srivaati. and the prediction is made to Sfiri- 
putni, or Ananda, and the congregation of disciples in the 
absence of Maitreya.» But the 

i F'Vikue Mi-li-hiia-ihinf-cbing (So, S06), prophecy cl Sr.ivwu j 
Fe-*hw>-Mi' 16 -biia-»bcBg-‘ h'cng-Fs-cbing d*o. 207J at It^agabn \ F-> 
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eking* tells of the Buddha making the prediction while hi 
the chapel of the Bishipatana Mrigadava Monastery at 
Benares. * 1 In this version cf the story the prophecy is 
addressed to the bhikshu Mai trey eu who i& one of the 
congregation, and accepts the prophecy and the duties it 
is to bring. It was eridently this version of the story 
that the pilgrim followed; and the mention of the Qriddhra- 
knta, near Rujagaha, as the scene of the prediction is 
probably only a slip. 

The three great religions gatherings, here called “Three 
Assemblies” (or Meetings), which are to be called by 
Maitreya Buddha, and at which he is to preach with great 
effect, are popularly known in Chinese Buddhist works as 
the “Lung^hua-aan-htu”, the "Three Meetings 17 * 

They are to he held under Dragon-Flower (Lwig-hm) 
trees; hence their name, the Dragon-Flower (or Ohainpao) 
tree being the Bodhi-tree of Maitreya Buddha. In these 
Meetings, according to the prediction. Maitreya Buddha 
is to receive into his communion in all 333 Kotis of con- 
Tortftt and those of his congregations who bad in previous 
births been good Buddhists will then attain arh&tsh ip. 

To the woat of tha Mftitreya-Prediction Top*. Yumu-chttftDg 
contfnaeB, wU ft tope ftt the pl&e* wh*re Sftkyft P*M» (ihftt U, 
the Pnii) as Mu-ming (Jj 9)) Pine rBoeiv^d from Kmiyapa 
Buddbft the prophecy of M* future uttaiiipiept of Buddhmhood 
with tli€ name Srtkyfttfiu n i, Ne&r tW* tope vm aji artifieiiil plat- 
form of daixk-blu-i atono, above C0 p&cn long by lOTeu fe*t high 
which had been ft wtlkii)^p1ifi4 of the Four Put Buddhai. On 
tfaii wfta ft fttftudiflg iznft^a of the Ju-lfti, grand and mftjutic, 
with long hftir fnotu tha top of the bead (fi^m the uthiiUha), of 
noted and CO h ipis Dflrtii miraculous peweim. 

In his translation of this passage Julian restores Hu - 
tning, “Light -protecting” as J^ tihhdpola with the same 
meaning- But th* Chinese rendering is probably for 

ihuo-Mi-le-tft-eh'^ng-F&Hahiiig (No. 209j oq iuountnia in Mtgndht,, 
Bar. Yin,. Yftcntbih ch, C prophecy made to the dimple* on the way 
from R&j*g*hft to Vailidi. 

i Tbii i* the * , Po-*huo-ftti-V|.lii-shib-cbiii^ (No, 30 oj t Sra ili& 
tha Sbib’erh-TQ-chiTVff (No. 1374), 
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Jyotirplla fJotip&la in Pall) which wa* the name of the 
Pusa ms the son of a brahmin in the time of Sfiiyapa 
Buddha 

The Life describes the Exercise ground of the Pour 
Faet Buddhas as being 500 feet long by seven feet high, 
and represents it as having images of the four Buddhas. 

Tb* pilgrim next tell* of three Trnpk?* one to the wett of the 
Monattery Wall, a i-eroad farther we*t, and i third io the north 
of the latter. These were ell regarded a* eured by the Buddhhl* 
end ware jealeuily gnurded by drsgoB*. 

Near iheae Txnkt h Yuan-chBang cotiuduu, fln*i tope. He addi — 
while JD-hi waa fuLtilllng the career of a BodhiaattTa he became a 
six-tneked elephant-king; a hunter to get the elephant* toaki 
dEigpjjed himself in a Buddhist mooJt T i costume* drew hi* how 
and captured the g-icpbuit- king r the latter* out of reverence for 
the monk'* garb, tore out hit tmke h and gave them to the banter. 

In the latter paragraph of this passage, it will be noted, 
there is no word for a place” in the short account of the 
tope, but the Life and Fang-ohih state expressly that the 
tope was at the place where the elephant gave his tusks 
to the hunter. In the Life also the Fuaa is a six-tusked 
white elephant” giving his tuaka to the hunter as an act 
oi charity. To place the scene of this famous Jataka at 
Benares ia against all the versions of the story with which 
we are acquainted, and the pilgrim does not state that 
the tope was at the spot where the event occurred. Accord¬ 
ing to some authorities the Cbuddanta (aix-tuskedj ele¬ 
phant lived on the side of the Snow Mountains (HinmY&nt}, 
aud according to others his home was to the south 3000 it 
and within several ranges of mountains* But the J'&t&ka 
is connected with Benares because it was to procure ivory 
for the queen of that district that the cruel hunter shot 
the elephant, the self-denying indefatigable candidate for 
Buddha hood A full account of this very curious Jfttaka 
will be found in M. Peer*s articles iu the Journal Asiatique 
for 1805 which give the variations of the different ver¬ 
sions. * 


1 See aim Tm-ehib-td-Jnia cb IS; *ud J. P. T, S. 190L pp. 80—Si. 
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Near the tup* * of the Toak*«itrsctfngt the pilgrim proceed*, 
th mother tap*. Bit eomnieincrated the action of the Jo 
while fulfilling the career of a Ptlsh when in pity for the want 
of civiHtj in the world he took the form of * bird; u such h t 
mud hie friends a monkey mod. t white elephant asked each other 
which had been the first to aw the banyan tree under which 
they were fitting. Each gure hie axperience Mid eeoording to 
their itatement* ibej took precedence; the good influence of 
this proceeding grid nelly spread, men got cidl order-, and reli- 
giom mod ley people gar# in their adherence. 

This is a J a taka told in the Yinaya and other treatise*, 
the throe friends being the Buddha, M&udgalyay&na* and 
^aripnjtra in former blrth&J But the story as told ia the 
Buddhist hooks has do connection whatever with Benares 
and the reader wiU observe that again Yiian-chnang does 
not state teat the tope was at the place when the event 
commemorated occurred. The story m related at Sr&vasti, 
or on the way thither, and the scene is laid on the side 
of the Hiinarant. According to the Jfttaka the bird wa* 
a partridge and the tree a banyan, hut the Ta-chih-tii4cm r 
calls the bird a ha-pin^a-lc. and represents the three 
Mends as living under a peepni tree, 1 

Boride this tope, in the gnat wood, Yum-chuang relaUs, wm 
a tope where tha P b oim ud Deradatta u Beer-kings settled in 
affair. To prevent ihs extermination. of their two flocks of desr 
by the hantt of the king of the country it «n arranged thit 
ao animat from each Seek, on alternate days, should be given op 
to tec king far the me of his table, When it came to be the 
turn of a dee hag with young in Dmidatti^ flock the dot 
begged to he spared far a few days far tbs sake of her unborn 
fawn. Thm Devedatta Deer-chief refused to entertain her petition 
ud the Pan Decr-cbsef thereupon offered himself u suhelitntv 
far the doe. Thu act of *elf-sacrifici moved the king to remone* r 
be leased ill the deer from the penalty of death, ud gave 
teem tern wood as pasture laud; hence arc** Ube name, the Wood 
of Charity to the Beer. 

The story of tee P K ma na a Peer-king giving himself 
up as & substitute ter a pregnant doe is told in oat 


1 Tin, LL 160—lfl9| OhalmexV Jataks pc Sfl and mote p. Sk 

* Ta-chih-tuJna dk III. 
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Bud dhi&t book without any mention of another Deer-king 
as Bev&dnttn in a former birth* The scene of the Pisa's 
act of self-sacrifice is not given in this treatise' But m 
another work the scene ig laid in the wild country of 
Benares kingdom, and the king of the couotiy is Brahma- 
datta In this treatise there are two flocks of deer, one 
with the deer who was the Pusa as chief, and one with 
the Devadatta-deer as chief' the version of the Jutaka 
here given agrees closely with that in our text* 

The pilgrim next tells m of a tope which vu two or three 
li to Lha soutii-wAftt of the greet Buddhist establishment of the 
D«r-Pftrk Thia Lap* wee above BOO feet high with a broad 
high btiAd which wai ornamented with precious substation ^ the 
tope bad no Btoreja of niobet for image*, hut it wmt covered by 
a dome, led it htd * spire but. without the circoUx belU. Beside 
^vhi* peculiar tape* the pilgrim tells us, wie cm which marked 
the place whan Ajafttakaimdiuja and hit four companions aban¬ 
doned thdr decision to treat the Buddha with disrespect, and 
received him with the reverence due to a Master. 

Here wo have an account of the mission of theae five 
men, and of the Prince Siddhartha becoming Buddha end 
converting and ordaining them. The story h told in many 
books in several languages, and is well known. 

Two or three U sut from the Mrigadiva, the pilgrim oontinno*, 
wu k tope betide which wai a dried-up tank railed by two 
names. Lift-Saving and The Merc. 

Wo have then the very curious story which explains the 
origin of the names. It is not necessary to go ever this 
long story of which Julian has given us a fair translation. 
But there is one passage in it on which we may dwell 
for a moment, While the Hero is keeping vigil in the 
temple he has a horrible nightmare in which he is killed. 
Thereupon, he says, he Wi ^ 

which Juhen renders— “e! je reatai quelque temps dans 
ce trjate £tat". But the meaning of the words is “in my 
intermediate state*. Chunff-tfin, called also (4* 


* Liu 4^du-duaff dL 3: TWUh-m-liui, ok m Wo* It* 
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*■), in Sanskrit “AntaiSbhaW, denotes, a* the passage 
dtcd in Jnlien’a note shows, the ‘intermediate existence , 
the state in which the spirit or self remains, between its 
separation from one mortal body and its umon with 
another . 1 Then from a different point of new the dhmg- 
yin is the being which, acting independently of parents 
and without their knowledge, animates their offspring and 
makes its destiny. To the production of a child there 
come three agents, the two parents and the tertium quid 
or chuH^yin which makes the individual, gives character 
and fortune. In the story of the dream, in our tent, afi 
soon as the Hero was killed he became an antar&bhava, 
and then was incarnated in a brahmin lady, transferring 
to his new bodily life the habit of silence enjoined on 
him in the previous existence. This term eSuaj-ym i* 
applied by some authorities to one who, like a Buddha, 
haring experienced final death (parinirvana), is freed from 
all transient existence, hut lives for ever in a state of being 
absolute and incommunicable. 

To tb» west of the Hero'# Tank wu, the pilgrim tells u*. the 
Tope of the Tine* Animals on the spot where the P'us% ™ » 
M*e, routed himwlf- The mention of this tope bad* the pil¬ 
grim' to rotate the J*t*k* of the fox. the spc. end the fur* 
'providing food for Ind*» in the guij« of » hnagrj old n»u. 
The bin wa* the Fm, nod indra had come to observe and tost 
Me conduct. Pretending to be very hungry, the old twin asked 
the foa and the other animili for food, and obtained Crew 
fox * fiih and from the ape mmfi fruity bo* the bar* could iiot 
provide anything, Whua he m chidden for hi* mbofpitality 
the hare canted bia MnpwMl to make fire and roaited 
hisDi^lf on H ta pro Tide a meal for the old man. The latUr 
rMutninj hU pio^er form wa» greatly affected, and carrying th* 
hire 1 * earpie to the moon pieced it there to go down to poitentjn 
Bince that event all ipetk ol “the her* in the moon ^ and men 
of after timet erected a tope at the f! aoe of the routing- 

The abstract of the Hare Jataka here given hy our 
pilgrim differs in several respects frofd the story ae found 
in certain other books. In the Pali version, which )*J» 


t Chang-yin-ching (No*' 488 it. cut* A- 4pOO|* 
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the scene of the occurrence at Benares in the tiua of 
good king BrahujadatU, there are four animals, a hare, 
an otter, a jackal, and a monkey.i In this treatise the 
story does not have the hare roasted alive; and Indra, 
»bo has tried the Bodhisattva, paints the likeness of the 
hare in the disk of the moon. In the “JVshuo-sheng- 
thing” it is Dipankara Buddha who is the hermit, and 
there are no other animals with the Hare-king and' the 
hares, nor is there any mention of the moon.? The “Liu- 
ta-du-dung*' also makes Dlpankara Buddha to he the 
brahmin who tries the Puaa as a hare, and here there 
are a fox, an otter and a monkey living with the hare, 
but there is no transfer to the moon . 1 In the “P‘a-sa- 
pen-shfing-rnan-lun” the hermit is Maitreya, the Hare-king 
is the P'usa, and he has only hie own species about him.* 
The Hare-king prepares to roast himself for the hermit 
to eat him in the absence of all other food, but the hermit 
pulls him off the fire, too late, however, to save his life. 
Then praying to ho born in all future lives as * disciple 
of the P-usa the hermit burns himself with the hare, and 
Indru comes to worship, and raises a tope over the relies, 
but does not take anything to the moon. 

A legend about the hare like that here told by the 
pilgrim seems to have survived among the Mongols down 
to the present. Thus the Kalmucs, who worship the hare 
as a god, and call him Sakyamnni, “pay that on earth he 
allowed himself to be eaten by a starring man, for which 
gracious act he was raisett to domineer the moon 

where they profess to see him 7 *. 1 

The reader will observe that in the pilgrim's- account 
of the Buddhist sacred places in and about Vdrapaai he 
mentiona only one monastery, the Ri ships to Oii-mpgiuliiva- 
vih&rjk TMs is in agreement with a Buddhist &Lstr& which 


1 J+fcL VdL II [, p. 51; Francis and Niul^ Jitllka p. 05. 

4 cL 4. i aA. 0. * (-4 0. 

s Rfaji David i » "Biiddbifm" pp. 197, Crook a fc Pop, Rel. usd 

Folklore of N. India' p. 215. 
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infU 8 reader that the Deer-Park ^wtery ** 
only Buddhist establishment * Varkoa*. In a Ym»£ 
treats, however, we find mention of another nhfira, the 

oame of which is given a$ C&W*o4o-to*prft Ph 

Thich perhaps may be for XtndrakapA. there are also 
one or two other Buddhist establishments m the Kftw 
country mentioned in Buddhist books, bnt nothing seems 
to be known about them* 

Vhranusi, the capital'of the Kafc country, now „ihe 
sacred city of the Hindus”, was held sacred then by ah 
Buddhists because at it the Buddha sat the whee 
religion in motion, that is, gave the first teaching m U lU 
essentials of his new system- At the =>put where he e- 
Uvered this ore* sermon to AjhgUkaandiny* and bis f _ 
companions a tope re said to have been orect< ti,t md thw 
is one of the Eight Great Topes of which later Buddhiw 
tells* But to the Buddhists this city had even *arl 
claims on their reverence, for it was the second cii j 
-arise” in the last renovation of the world, and it h- 
been the scene of the ministrations of several of the i^asi 
liuddhss- The last of these Pant Tathagatss, KaSyap* 
by name, had lived here in anArfima near the Ijaabipatena 
Deer-Park- At this far off time the king or Buii was 
named Ki-U-ki (the Kikl of the Pali scriptures), and he 
was a lay adherent and a patron of KaSyap* Buddha. 
It was at Varanasi that this latter having ordained the 
young Jotinalo, the friend of Ghutit&rc the potter, predict¬ 
ed that the disciple would in a distant future become t je 
Buddha SakyamunL* 

In the Chinese versions of Buddhist works the terms 
Kadi and YSrSjjasi are generally given in transcriptions, 


i Ta-chih-iu-liui fit. 3- 

» SfeDS-ki-lii dt. 23. . -— 

» Sir.Vin.Tw-.Mhdt.12, hew the nun* Jotipil* ' 

Winhimi 2 46-64, Kiki ud Jolipii* in mtercourw with 
Buddha; ikf- Vol-1- p. 43. hare ihure U H* pred.ct.on U. 
Jottplfca. 
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bat the former term is sometimes translated by Ti-miao 
(St It). This means ^reed-sprouts^ and its use by I-cbing 
is explained when we find him transcribing the name ot 
tbe country by ga-shi-la that is, k&seru, a word which 
denotes a kind of read or grass.* Bat Ti-miaa may also 
have been used to translate Kan as supposed to be con¬ 
nected with Kata. 

CEAN-CHU COUKTBY. 

Rtim tie neighbourhood of "VSrin**j Yu»n*chutug proceeded, 
be talk v», eastward following the court* of the Ganges for 
above 800 !i to the Ckan-ehu. f|J| country. This country, 
according t» the pilgrim, wa. above £000 li in rircuil, end ita' 
capitilp which tu OB the Gauge*, VU shout Ebb J§ m circuit. 
The country had a deuM and floariihiog population, a good 
m climate and a fertile uil; the people were honest and high* 
spirited and thay had a uuiud religion! creed. There wera 
mhovB ten Buddhist eetablishmeo u with nearly a thousand Brethren. 
aB attached to the -yttem of the “Xatite Vehicled There were 
tweety Temple*, and the follower* of the different non- 
Buddhist eyatbkflm dwelt pell-wll. 

Here the narrative a* usual describes the pilgrim as 
going on "fro m this*; and we mmt take this expression 
** nataning "from the Deer-Park TF which, as we hare seen, 
’**■ above ten ft north-east of the Blma river at VflrE* 
twei The term Chan-chu means “fighting lord* or “lord 
of battle”, and it is evidently a translation of a Sanskrit 
name or epithet with a similar meaning. Cunningham h^e, 
identified out Okan-chu country with the modem Ghtripur, 
the w citj of the Conq^erori 1 . 4 But cfraji is used to translate 
1 uddha and chu stands for several words each as jpati, 
sEdtufft. and and the Cban*chu of our text may be 

the rendering of a word like Yuddhapati, which may be 
an epithet of Siva* 

In the mention of the non-Buddhists Julien makes the 
pilgrim describe these as firing in their tempi ea This is 


1 $*r. Yin. Yeo-thih cA. j mod F*o-t&tig-th£h eA. 6,, 

u.G.Lp.m 
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due to the faulty reading of bis text which adds the par¬ 
ticle ditb (£) after the four words IS-fau-tW"fhii. “the 
heretics lire pell-mell". To these four words, which form 
a sary common phrase in the Records, the old texts added 
the particle It (£) to serve as a fall stop. This un¬ 
fortunately appears in the B text as thihi and spoils the 
meaning. Oar pilgrim never represents the professed 
adherents of the non-Buddhist systems as living in the 
“Deva-Temples”. 

In b Buddhist ertsMiihmsBt, Yunn-dmnag teUs na, at the 
north* west of tb» capital w » *aok» tope, with bodily toliei 
of the Buddha, to commemorate a spot at which the Buddhs 
had expounded hie religion for seven day» to a oongregatiop of 
davas and men. Bear it was a place with tne» of the Three 
Part Buddhas' sitting and exercise ground. Mast to thi» wa* 
an image of Hsitreya P’wn, email, but of great mimcutoof 
t wpt r * , 

Abct« li ewit from the capital wa» the 
fmetortd by Jnlien ae Aviddhakar^a) Sanghartma l"ths aonaitorj 
of the Brethren with nnpierced eerV^ Thii monaewry had 
been built fat Ilia qm of Buddhist p%rfms /torn Tbkhire, 

Uj*s pilgrim tails tbe story which accounted for the — mO - Above 
Iffl H southwest from tWa monastery- Mid an the wulh «de of 
the Ganges, vis the town of Ma^Au-tAa-io {that ii, 

in it all tba inhabitant* war* brahmina, and ihtrt 
were un BaddliuU. Than to the north of tba Gup 1 *** a 
Namynan Temple, with LsJb and terracee beautifully a4omftii 
and with fc u]ptuned stone imagti in the highest of art. 

Thirty ft east from ihii «u an A»ok* tape half sunk in lb* 
ground, and m front of it waa a etone piJlar surmounted by a 
|von r An ifuciiption on the pillar told how 1h# Buddha beta 
iUibdued and converted certain cannibal dam out of the. 

Xot far from this place wan Mil Buddhist mopaeterias w feiab 
were all in * bad conditio*, but still contained a number of 
Brethren, all blahiytaiati-. 

Going on Hiitb-e^t aba re 100 ft yon came to the mini of a 
tape of which luffii toorm af feet remain ed aboi e-ground. Whftt^ 
after the Buddha h i deco*** hie relict were being divided 
the eight king*, the brahmin who measured the relict smeared 
the inside of the jar with honey, and then distributed to the 
kings. The brahmin returning to bit borne took the jar 
bimi over the relics which had adhered to tha side* he budt 
a lope; and became the jar alio wo* deposited in the tope> t“* 
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WtiiT got. its umine from th& eirtcim&lftne*. Aftnrvards king 
Aioka look away the relics and jar, and replaced the old tiope 
by a lirg* One; on fatt day* there may be a bright light fro 335 
the bapo. 

Thu AYiddhfr-k&rpa (or Unpierced-ear) Monastery of 
tliirt passage is placed by the Pang-dub to the north-cast 
of the capital* and not to tfrc east as in our text. Our 
pilgrim*® town (or Mahiisfira) has been supposed 

to correspond to the present Maalr about six miles west 
of Shahabad in Bengal*, 

Por “demons of the ' wilderness” is tide passage the 
Chinese is Kuang-ye-kuei (J|t or ff ||) which we should 
perhaps render “Kuang-ye Deicups*’. This tens kuang^e 
denotes the wild unoccupied land beyond the boundaries 
of a city or town. But it is also used in Buddhist books 
to translate the Indian word Alavi or Atari as the name 
of a town or village. In the Buddha's lifetime this town 
was plagued by a cannibal demon, alao called Atari, who 
killed and ate a human being every day, Buddha tried to 
convert Atavi by gentle means, but failing in this he pro¬ 
ceeded to bring the demon to submission by fear. Having 
succeeded in this Buddha then imparted to the demon 
the saving truths of Buddhism, and the demon was con¬ 
verted apd became a good Buddhist 1 This is perhaps 
the story of which the pilgrim had heard, but his story 
represents several cannibal demons as bring at the place* 
although hie words at the beginning of the paragraph 
seem to refer only to the “reduction of a demon to sub¬ 
mission This town of Atari had a monastery 

ill the time of the Buddha, and this is perhaps the Kuang- 
ye monastery of bVhsien, which was about twelve yojauas 
to the east of Benares . 3 

In the last paragraph of this passage the word jar is 
for the Chinese p*ing (JfXh As fling is the recognised 


1 Tft-pin-uit-p L 4n-cking eA, lb (No. 114). 

5 Fo-kuo-^lii eA. 34; Tfa* mflUMtery a> e, g. in Slag- 

ki-lij M, Ifl, 31, S3. See alto SutU Nipiti L 10. 
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rendering for the Indian word himbha our pilgrim*® 
statement here would lead ua to suppose that the tope of 
which he is telling wus nailed “Kumbha-stupa", This 
suits the account of the division of the relic® at the end 
of the M&h&pariDibbfiuusutt&T and in other Pali texts we 
find Drones tope called kurabha-thapa or ktimhhn-cetiya. 1 
Julien in his translation of the • present passage proposes 
Drona^stupa as the name of the tope, but Yuau-chuang 
always, I think, renders drona by hu (Jj|) ¥ Moreover all 
the eight topes over the Buddha's bodily relics were called 
drunfrstupas because each contained a dropa of relics. 
Thus in the LKvy&md&na the tope over king Ajfit&sattra'a 
share of the Buddha’s relics is called a drop®, (not Drop*)- 
stupa. There were eight of these droma-stupas: seven io 
India and one in ELamag&nia* and A* oka wanted to take 
the relics away from all of theim s The wily brahmin 
who distributed the relics of the Buddha's cremated body 
among the angry claimants is in some accounts a Kudina- 
gara man, and apparently sets up his tope at that city, 1 
The Tibetan translation make® him a native of the town 
which bears his own name, and be builds his tope at that 
town.* In a Yinaya treatise he is a native of a town 
called T'm-na-Io (3g ^ f|), and it is to this place that 
he carries the jar, with the purloined relics, and here be 
builds his tope- 1 It is possible that the T*ou-na4o of 
this treatise is a copyist's error for Tau-fo* to, that is, 
Drona 


* e. g. in BuddbAvamia p, e@ fP. T. S,)* 

^ Divy&v, p r 3W. bur. LnL p r &?S. Rhyi Dsvidi in J. R 0. 
ISOl p H 401 . 

J Ta*p*u-uifr'p l a»Mdiing (Ir-it pagej. 

* HcckhSJJ, ldh t p. 140 *ad note* 

B Sbih-auDg4ii ct 60; Tt-p*n-mt-p i in-cbmg-hon-ftTi dL SL Ht 
scroop t of tha diambutEon of the Reliet Am. ihm 1 attcr puugft ii a 
ver \mXxm copy af Ibit in the SLih-mngdii. 
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Tbs pilgrim proceeds to relate that “from this" he weet north- 
Mjt, rrouting the (rugtii end efter 4 jwrMj of 140 or 1®0 fi 
be reached the (Vtiidlfr country. 

By the words “from this” hero the context requires us 
to understand “from the Kumbha Tope", but the Life 
makes the pilgrim proceed from the Cha»-chu country 
north-east 150 U to VaiSili. Cunningham, who identifies 
the city of VaiSSli (or Vesali; with the modern Beaarh, 
regards the Ganges of this passage as a mistake for Gun- 
dak. But the pilgrim evidently places the Kumbha Tope to the 
eonthof the Ganges, and the text may be regarded as correct. 

The Yiifilt country is described by the pilgrim u being *bev* 
fi in circuit, s very fertile region abounding in uietigoi, 
planimirn *nd other fruit*. Tbs people were honeai, fend of good 
worki, eateraeri of tanuBg, *nd orthodox and heterodox in 
faith. The Buddhist ertabliiJuneutt, of which there were eome 
hundred*, we». with the exception of three or four, dilapidated 
end deserted, and the Brethren were very few. There were *o»e 
tens of Deve-Tomple*. the various eeete lived pell sell, end the 
Hi gun bra flourished. The famdsUon* of the old city Vtiiili 
were 6© or TO ii in circuit, end Ute “Peliee-chy" {that », the 
welled part of the dty) we* four or five li in eironit, ud it bed 
few inhabitant*. AW five H to the north-west el -the 1, psl*«e 
city 1 ’ was * Buddhist Monastery, tha few profaned Buddhist* 
in which were of the Sewmeliya School, sad at the rii* of the 

moussury wm n top* It we. hare thet the Baddhe dehvW 

the (ft » B ?t W> “* *** ^ b80 ?* 

holder'* ton Patxhi and others presented *an-»hed*» to the 


Tha treatise here mentioned is that called by Mr. Buu- 
yie Nanjic “VunalaJartti-nirdeSa-sutra”, “the sutra of Yi- 
malaklrtti^s exposition", which corresponds to tha meaning 
of the full Chinese title as given by Kumarajlva. But 
the proper title is probably “Arya-Vimalaklrtinirdefe", 
without tha word euiro. The work cannot be said to bare 
been uttered by tbe Buddha, but it is rather a collection 
of the utterances or teachings of YimalaktrtL According 
to tbe treatise Buddha is in tha Mango Orchard at Yeshli, 
and Vimataklrti is in his own house, supposed to be ill 
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and confined to hi* * bed, while the expositions are given* 
There are extant three translations oi the wort into 
Chinese, the first by a monk of the Yne-ti country in the 
middle of the third century A*D-, 1 the second by Kumura- 
jjva s * and the third by our pilgrim* A learned Chinese 
monk, who was a disciple of Kum&rajlva p edited his masters 
translation and enriched it with a commentary.* There 
are also several other editions of Kumarajlva’s version 
with commentaries* and it has long been a favourite work 
with Chinese students Buddhist xmd non-Buddhist The 
incidents in this so-called sutra are purely fictitious, and 
it must hare been composed long after the death of the 
"Buddha- It ia r however an interesting web-composed and 
ingenious exposition and discussion of the diatwctiTS meta¬ 
physical tenets of the expansive developed Buddhism known 
aa the Mah£kj£na or “Great Vehicle" system, 

The last dause of our text here mentions the offering 
of sun-shades. It is in the introduction which forms the 
first chaplet of the Vimalaklrts-nirdesa-autra that the 
story is told of the fiOO young Bicchavi& p including Pao- 
eld, .offering their aun-shades to the Buddha in the Amta 
orchard. The presentation of these gifts was immediately 
followed by a great miracle wrought by the Buddha which 
astonished and ravished all beholders, Jalien suggests 
Eatn&k&ru as the Sanskrit original for Jho-cfti tJE fit) oc 
“Gem-heap", and the restoration is probably correct. The 
first translation, which transcribes the name as io-fi-tia- 
ka T perhaps for Ratnakaxa, translates it by Rut-ahik { l 
or * Gem-business", and Yuamchnang in his version has 
Jfcij-Ajm? { ] fa) or a Gem-nature* perhaps for RutnU- 
kftra. In using Pao-chi iu the text here the pilgrim adopts 
Kunillrm]lva?i rendering, which remains the popular one* 


* "Wei-mu-Lie-ching [Ban, He, 147^ 

J Wea-mo-k l ie-ia-ihua-clfina [No. MfQ» 

* Stine- wa-k«JtJ-ch'DQgHikisj (Ho. 14^}, 

* W*i-nso-k*ie-iO'fhui>i2liiiig-dui [Hsi- lG33ij- The mint Hoi. 144, 
H6 n 181 iu Nii^io t i C*Uiugue have the tun? Sanskrit title w the 
Wei^mp-k'ifr-chjmg, hoi they are different work*. 
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PurlliMr in bis version of the siltra Yuan-chuang calls this 
Pao-ohi a jfl'usa, while in the tout tf our p«*saga he follows 
other translators in styling him “son of a householder 1 ’. 

T& the easl of tMa mouMtery, Ynin-eb**og relates was b 
tope to cpraftiemomui tbe attunranl of uhrtthip at the by 
“Siriputra and other* 1 ’. 

The word here rendered by “and others 11 is t&ng <$), 
and the pilgrim probably meant it to include only Maud- 
galyayina. But the Buddhist scriptures generally represent 
&ftripii traits attaining arhats hip at R&jsgaha, and this seems 
to be the account followed by Yuan-chuang in Oman 9 
of those Records. 

To the south-coat of thia tope, the pilgrim continues, was urns 
erected by the king of this country over the portion of the 
bodily relies of the Snddba which the king hid obtained at the 
division made on th* scene of the cremation. This king's ahax*. 
Yuan-can ang aiya, we* a boahel (Am or drops) of relic*, and be had 
deposited theee in » tope to be kept a* objects of worship j after¬ 
wards A »<jkac*«e and carried off nine-tenths of the precious relics. 

In this passage, as in a previous one, the pilgrim forgets 
that there was no king of YaiSdli in the time of the 
Buddha, the city and district being governed by a council 
of Elders- It was the Liccharis of Ya&aK who, as Ksha- 
triyas, claimed from tbe MaUaa of Kusinagaia a share of 
the relics of the Buddha who also had been a Kshatnya 
Some of tbe Scriptures, we know, represent eight tings, 
and among them the lung of this country, coming to ask 
for and extort shnrea of the Buddha's relics. 

Tbe pilgrim next tells us cheat the Monks? Tank, which was 
to the south of a atone pillar about *0 feet high surmounted bv 
a lion, at an Adokn tope, to the north-west of the Selic Tope. 
Ha *»>■• tli* Took (or Poad) had been made by monkey* for th* 
Buddha, and that the latter resided at this place. Near this west 
side of th* Tank, be coalman, was a tope on the spot at which 
the monkey* took the Buddha* bowl up n tree for honey to 
give bim; near the south bank wm a top* at the plow where 
tbe monkey* presented the homey; and near the north-cut semer 
of the Tank was a picture (er image) of a monkey. 

TLiC&o statements about the monkeys and the honey 
recall the story related by our pilgrim in connection with 
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his description of Mathura. The phrase "Monkey Tank" 
is a translation of the Sanskrit term Jfarkata Jiradit. 
We are also told, however, that Mar kata was the name 
of a man, a Vriyian or Yajji-putta. It is remarkable that 
the equivalent of "Monkey Tank” does not seem to occur 
in the Pali Nik&yse, or m any other Pali text so far as I 
know. These scriptures generally represent the Buddha 
when at Vesali as staying in the Kut&gSre&M for "Two- 
storey Hall”) in the ll&h&vanu {or “Great Wood”). Yet 
the Monkey Tank occurs frequently in the Chinese trans¬ 
lations of the sutras and other scriptures. Thus it is 
found in several passages of the Chung-a-lma-ching and 
the Tsa-a-haa-chlng. In the latter treatise we have the 
story of the monkey picking out the Buddha’s alms-howl, 
taking it away, and bringing it back foil of honey. This 
fnl>c« place in the Great Wood near Vesali; but imme¬ 
diately afterwards we read of the Buddha staying in the 
Two-storey Hall at the Monkey Tank near the city. The 
Tibetan tart translated by Mr, Bockhill also tells of the 
Buddha and Ananda going “to Ves&li and there they 
abode in the mansion built on the edge of the monkey 
pond."' The Dfryivadann also mentions the Markstahrad* 
and its Eut-figareifila in which the Buddha lodged.’ So 
also in the Sanskrit texts of other avad&nas and of the 
Mahftvastu* we find mention of this great Hall by the 
side of the Menkey Tank at Ves&li as a place of sojourn 
for the Buddha, It is to be noted, however, that Fa< listen, 
who gives the Great Wood and its Two-storey monastery 
in his list of the sights of Vesali, has nothing about the 
Monkey Tank or the Two-storey Hall at its side. 

Our pilgrim goes ou to toll ua that, three or four fi to the 
north-Mit of the Buddhisl eatabiishment menliontd abovt were 
tits rusm of ~'imilfcklrti'i home, which were marked hy a tope, 
in d were the smec of mBrvt [to lls pfoen om ana. Near tbU rita, 
he teila ub, wm a "ipirift abode (or god'a-boosep ft 
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which seemed to bn & pile of bridle, but according to iraeUtiop 
was ‘^amassed stones', This was i&id to mark the placa at ’wbicb 
VimiluklriLi ^diiptayiag sickness preached"., Near this sA3?+ .w"e 
wm a tope at the place where the Elders son Ratnlkara lived; 
near this a top* marked the site of the kmrn {mango)-kiJiiy'e 
bonse; bers the BuddWa foster mother ^MabA Pr&jfcpaii) and 
ether h tiikshy nts reaJiaed entrance into nirvana. 

Our pilgrim here, as before, transcribes the name of the 
Vaisali householder by FH^no-h-hih which it perhaps for 
a form like Vimalukit nr YimalakittL He styles the indi¬ 
vidual &0 named a Chang-che^ (Gahupati or “House- 
holder -7 ), and he translates the name by Wti-kmt-dftng 
l& fff) that "‘Stainless Imputation" In tame of the 
antras, however, Vimalaktrti is called a Tu-Ur$hih Jj 
or “Great Malla” while in other book* he is often 
styled a Pusa, and he is also represented as being from 
another world. He ia always, however, a fictitious personage, 
a character created for the religious teachings attributed 
to him, or connected with him and his imaginary family. 
We oiay T accordingly* be c ertain that the site pointed out 
to Our pilgrim as that of Yimalaklrtrs house was a late 
invention. Thia house also is ,not in Fa-listen's enume¬ 
ration of Buddhistic objects of interest in and near Yes&lL 
As to Yinmkklrti “displaying sickness” and preaching, 
the pilgrim is here referring to the sutra which he had 
mentioned by name. In it we find that YimnlaktrtE lias 
recourse to the device of sickness in order to attract the 
Euddim’s attention to him, and th is discourses of the book 
are linked on in an ingenious manner to this feigning of 
illness. When Buddha proposes to one after another of 
his arhats and Pusas to go to Vimglaltirtfr house and 
enquire about his state of health, each one of them de¬ 
clines and gives his reasons; these embody praises of the 
very wi$e and clever dialectician who was the patient. 
Afterwards Buddha himself converses with the “Elder 17 , 
and draws from him further “incomprehensible ctpositions”. 
As Bain&kara, like Vimalaklrti, was a fictitious person 
created for the action of the sutra t the- site of his bouse 
also was an invention. The “Mango lady" of Yuan-chuang 1 * 
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acccnnt of VaiMi is evidently the Ajnnprtli On Pali 
Ambapali) of other Writers. This woman bad led an im¬ 
moral life, and had become rich and famous, when she 
came under the influence of the Buddha, who converted 
her and made her a lay member of his church, 

We may here notice that Ynfjo-chuang places the bouses 
of Yimalaktrti. Ratn&kaia, and Amrap&li outside the city, 
while the canonical works represent them as being inside 
the city. But this discrepancy may be due to the pil- 
prims taking a narrow technical view of what constituted 
the city. 

Then, thw or four it to to* north of the Moitwtory already 
mentioned wa* a tope on the spot whew, u the Juki w*» ebout 
to proceed to Kniicngim to ittain piriniivini, the human *ct 
other cnatorai who escorted him *load 

The Chinese for “the human and other creatures’ - of 
this sentence is jen-fti-jen, literally “men and non-men . 
julien translates fei-jen by "Ejnnaras” quoting as nstiil 
a Chinese dictionary as his authority. But the term is 
here evidently used in a comprehensive sense to include 
the Yakshas, Devas, and other superhuman creatures who 
• formed the Buddha’s invisible escort. The whole expression 
jcn-/$i-jen is probably to be understood here, as in some 
other passages, as meaning “(superhuman] beings in human 
and other forms". In the Life we have simply “Devas 
and men". 

A little to tbs north-west of the tope last mentioned, the 
pilgrim adds, m one at the place where the Buddha stood to 
contemplate toe city of Vaullt for toe tut time. 

According to ifa-hsien and dome vf the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the Buddha left Ves&li by the west gate on hia way 
to Ku&in&gera for the last time, and as he passed by the 
city-wall be turned and took a last view of the city. As hie 
course lay north-westwards from the city this statement 
is not at variance with our pilgrim's account. The Ser¬ 
ial* Vi nay a also represents the Buddha as taking hia last 
look at Vesfili from a spot not far to the dorih-weat of 
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the city. But the "Sutra of the Great Decease” makes 
the Buddha take his last view of Veflfili after goinfc through 
the city on his morning circuit for the purpose of begging 
his food. 1 

Continuing bis description the pilgrim tell® us thei a little ta 
the iouth of the Tope of lift Lwt Loot wa* a Buddhist tempi a 
rc*iti<j-»Ae} with * tops in front, tliii wea the Aram lady'* garden 
which (he gave na an offering to the Buddha. Al the aide of 
the Amm-gardeo «U a tope on the *pOt where .lu-lai ftOMOBCful 
his approaching nirvlna (decease). Traaobnaiig hereupon relate* 
the well known story of Ananda being rtapiftwl by Mara and 
so failing to re(]ueat the Buddha to remain in the world, and 
of Mara obtaining from Bnddha a statement that he wooH 1*»* 
away at the end of three monthn. 

The original here translated by ‘-garden" is yuan 
a word which means a garden or orcJmrd, but it is also 
used to translate the Indian word Araina in the sense 
of a Buddhist monastery. In Pali scriptures we tind the 
gift which Ambapfiti presents to the Buddha called a 
tana and drama. Thus the Vi nay a represents the lady 
as giving "this Ambap&livW to Buddha who accepts 
the "urama*; and in the Mnhaparinibbaua-sutta the lady 
gires and the Buddha accepts the drfWifl, The accounts 
generally seem'to agree in placing the Anira Garden (or 
Amrtpill'* Orchard) to the south of Vesali, and at a 
distance of three or four fi from the city according to 
Fn-hsiem, or seven fi according to a Nirvana, sutra. But 
here our pilgrim seems to locate the Amra-yuan at some 
distance north-west from the city. It is perhaps possible 
that he uses the word yuan here in its sense of Buddhist 
establishment or monastery. But it is better to take the 
words of tho text as meaning that the tope was at the 
spot where Aroraptll performed the ceremony of making 
a formal gift of the orchard to the Buddha and his 
Brethren. This is the sense io which the compilers of 
the Life and the Faug-chih understood the passage, But 


i FV-Luo-ehi eh 23; S»r. Vin.T=a-*tih eh. 86 t Mali&.pftrinibbirs- 
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then the authorities Lire not agreed as to the place at 
which the ceremony was performed^ some making it the 
lady's residence and others the orchard ilselt 

The story oE Anjinda. being stupified by Mara and of 
the latter obtaining from the Buddha a declaration of 
his intention to die at the end of three months is told in 
the Malia-pariiubhana-snttft and other works* 

Sort the Tope cf the “Announcement of the time of nirvio^'p 
Ymm-chuan^ l^llai u*, was the tope of the 1000 sons recognmng 
their pa rente- fie thru proceeds Id relate the silly legend con¬ 
certed with the name uf thia tope, 

The name was probably Bahuputraka (or Bahuputra)* 
chaitya, in Chinese T<bteu*t*a, “Hbe Tope (or Chaitya) of 
Many Sous. 1 ' There was a celebrated tope with this name 
on the west side of Vosft)i. 1 In the Divyavadsaa a we 
read of the “Eabiipattruka (“much foliage 1 '] chaitya. at 
YesfdL and this i$ probably the Bah up air a chaitya of 
other books, and the tope of our text, This tope luay 
also be the u Laying down arms tope” of Fa-hsien who 
makes the 1000 sons give in their submission at a place 
three li to the north-weal of the city. The Balmputra 
chaitya was devoted to the Buddhists, but it was also held 
sacred by the non-Buddhists of Vesali, and there was a 
t envoi e with this name near the city of R^jagaha. 

The pilgrim next telh ns that not far from the place where 
ih(i luQO suni returned (gave in submission) to tlueir kindred war 
t tape. Here Ju-lfii walking Lip and down the old trace* Lndt- 
the plate to hia disciple* saying— Hera I long ago returned 
to my kindred and n?CGgrtiied my parents — if you want to 
know who the 10CKJ tons were, they ure the 1000 Buddhas of 
the Blrndra kdp& 

in this passage the Chinese for “old traces” is chiu-ch?ih 
(» j®}i the reading in the A- G t and D texts. Instead 
of chin the B text has yi fig) and yi^chih means “traces 
left”. The latter, which is evidently wrong* was apparently 


1 Chwg-arhan-cfaing* ck, U. 
i p. soe. 
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the reading in the texts of the translators, but Julieo’a 
rendering omits the two characters. He represents the 
pit £ rim as telling his readers that the tope was at a place 
where the Buddha took exercise; but, as the context 
shows, the pilgrim describes th^ tope as being on a spot 
which the Buddha tells his congregation was the scene 
of one of bis Jntakas, Yiz his birth as one of the 1000 sons 
who were brothers born in an extraordinary mauner. 

To the east of the Tope of the J a taka narrative. tb* pilgrim 
continue v wa* & wo rtder-working lope on the old foundation i 
of the “two-vtoroy Poaching H&B in which Ju-Iai delivered the 
and oilier s-ntras". 

Julien restored the Sanskrit original for the title of 
the sutra here mentioned as ^SapjantaiDOukha-tllmraob 
soutra”, and this is probably correct Beal says that the 
work with this mime ia a section of the ^Saddharroa- 
pundarika-autra n . But this is not correct as the latter 
treatise has not any section with the above title, and the 
dh&r&ni communicated in that sutru are from n Fusa in 
the congregation at H&jagaha. 

Cl*K to the remain* of the F reach injr H*U, the pilgrim can¬ 
tina**, WAi the tope which cu maided tha hatF-body relic* oF 
A cited i Near this were wverel hundred* of tope* *E tha place 
where 1000 Fr&tyeka Buddha* attained parinirraus. The pUgrim 
talli Lit afcw ihm in the district were tape* and other object* os 
inLerteb to BuddhitU too numnr&ua to he mwtioQod Ln detail 
A journey of ft) or 00 ft to the oorth-we-t of the city bnngkit 
one to a great tope. This was at the spot where the Buddha 
prevented the tdcchrm-sans from follow tug him on hia last 
journey to Knsinagira by creating a river with 3te*p bank! and 
rapid turbulent current The Licchari* were stopped* !*nd Lhe 
Buddha ia pity for their distress g*v* them hi* alms bowl as a 
memento. 

Pa-bsieiL who does not mention the topes to the 10GQ 
Pratjrekit Buddha*, tells US of two tope* to Pratjeku 
BuddhELfi. and these Buddhas were the natural and foster 
fathers of the 1000 sous. 

Our pilgrim’s account of the Buddha’s stopping the 
Licclmvis from following him to Kusinagw* agrees to some 
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extant with the story in the “Ta-pan-me-^fui-chmgS 1 
Fa-hsien pieces the river (or as he calls it, deep trench) 
which the Buddha created, five (in the Korean text ten) 
votenas to the west of Yes&li. a much greater distance 
than the BO or 60 li of our passage. The Nirvftga treatise 
pates the river to have been produced h at ween >«ui 
and the Kfttt-i'u (or eh'a or cbih) village, the Bha^EMtaina 
of the Pali Suttanta. 

Kesrly 200 li to the north-we*l of the oily Vetftli wu aa old 
city which had Ion* (wen * with very few inhsbiUBts. 

In .t was a tope where the Buddha had rtLaled to a great eon 
trie patios of Futu, Dev**, and men hia former existence here 
u a universal euvereiga by name Mahidev* who had pvea ap 
fall to t bbik*liu+ 

This particular Jstaka is the Makhtde va Jit taka oi the 
Pali collection. It is not in the Chinese translations of 

jataka books, But there are very similar stones or t m 
P J usa as a chakravarti raja. Thus in one treatise t ie 
Buddha relates the jfltaka in which he wins such a king 
with the nunie Nam, and gave up bis kingdom, and became 
a bhikshu. 1 Here the name of the king is different and 
the situation of his imaginary capital is not given- 

The pilgrim next l*Ua us that H or IS Ji to the noutb-cMt 
of V«*li city «u a great tope. This, be add*, vti xt the 
pit:« inhere the ?QQ eminent w nm made the wteond comp-taU™. 
^vLb + flf tin Dbara* md Vinajt i) t 

For the words in italics here the original is shfJi-cfc'i- 

(£ "t IS ® & 

a[l d Julian translates this by— "Ce fut «» cet endroit 
<tie sept eats sage s’s.ssoci -«-♦ 8t so rlunirent.” This 
; adoring it will b se n r b ve out the important word 
(meaning W in <r a time) and gives a 

wrong at =iug to be phrase cJiie-efii- This means to 
fei'iul and eoiiect sad ■ to briny together i?i order or compile. 
Thus in sn accbun of the proceedings of this Council 


% TtH-pfcd- ni*-p'*n-c <h. t (Nn. 11S), 
j l^iti-tQ-cfai'CbEDg 8. S\mi Jatut*. ^a« 541- 
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Y&aadfc is represented as suymg to tfca Brethren— ^Who 
is to compile tbe Yinaya pituka?*' the expression used 
being fkui-yiny -c7i ie- cft»*Ili- torn/} |fe t, ft $)• So 

Fa-bsicn represents this Council of 700 Brethren, composed 
of &rbats and orthodox ordinary hhiksbns, as making a 
second recension of the Vinaya Pi taka, 

Oor pilgrim here makes the Council of < < tft to hare met 
at a place some distance to the south-east of Vcsali. But 
Fa-hsien describes the tope of the Council os being three 
or four to to the east of the Thousand-sons-subniission 
Tope which he places to the north-west of the city. The 
name of the place or establishment in which the Council 
was held is given in the Mah&sangirika Vinaya as the 
(j# Jft) Sangh&rama or Sand-heap Monastery. * 1 
In other Chinese versions of editions of the \ may a the 
place is callt-d the }* 4 -li-ka yuan, or the P‘(hli-yuan, or 
The words Fo-li and i*odi-&a in those names 
represent the V&lika of the Pali scriptures, and this word 
[the Sanskrit Baluta) means sand,* This Viilikarama or 
Sha-Uii monastery was a quiet retired place, cool and 
pleasant, and adapted for peaceful meditation and serious 
ccrnTtiraaticiiL 

THfl pilgrim go*a tm to explain ttamt HO yearn after the 
Buddha > d'j?es^o there were bbiVvhn* at Veaoli who went far 
from bis dbem*, and erred i* to t he Vinaya- He then £<-'« 
on to give the nuore of Eve of the greet arhats who tool a 
lading part to the CtraneiL Theee arhmta were Yn-aAe-Po (Ye- 
«hj a ) of Kt.fjda, Sam-?'*-** iSunbhog*) of Mathura. li-jfo-fe 
jRevaTe) of Him-no (tuppMevl to be Xanauj), 1 SAfrii t of Ywilij 
and (PujuMfn«rn?J of Ska-lo-H-fn ^tiaaL ie by 

naiatele of for ?* % Pi^nl* Tbf pilgrim detcntei 

three men as great arbm, who« mtotfa bad attorned indepen¬ 
dence, who hold the Dnvfe Pit*hu, who had ablator* the ibre*- 


t dk 33 

3 &u-fen-lti dL &4 [No. 1117), 

> Vinaya Vol. III. p. 204; Msh. Cfa. IV. (tie Bill i» VAlai4- 

f&Bta}. 

i But there drae net aetio to be any authority for thi*. and iha 
aame of the country i* *'■« cranicribed Swaan-ao (fi ^ &)• 
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fold understanding, men of great reputation, known to nil who 

hove knowledge, end »H of them disciple* of innod*. 

la this passage the original for “whose minds had 
attained independence” is Jix'n-l&'tBU-tsai ^ 6 fl£>* 
Tbete words are the phrase used by Kumarejira and others 
to translate the Sanskrit word m&bhuta, in the sense of 
“haring attained mastery”, “haring become lord”, in 
Burnoufs rendering “parvenus h la puissance 7 '. The term 
is one of the constant epithets of arhats, and denotes that 
their minds are emancipated from the control of external 
powers- For “had obtained the three-fold understanding 1 " 
the text is tesan ming H Bfl)- The three constituents 
of this knowledge or understanding are given as the ap¬ 
prehension (1) of impermanence, (2) of pain, and (3) of 
unreality. But according to another account the san-jmji^ 
are tlu 1 knowledge of previous existences, of others' thoughts, 
and of moral perfection, and there are further variations 
in the enumeration of the “Three Understandings”. For 
the words “known to all who have knowledge" the Chinese 
ia &ung*<Khih-diili {% m In &) or “recognised by those 
who know” Julieo's rendering is “countis do tout 1e 
moudo” which agrees with some of the explanations. The 
Chinese words represent the Sanskrit term uhhijMtaithijnatn 
which means “known to the known”. The term is of 
frequent occurrence in the Buddhist scriptures and the 
Chinese rendering of it varies a little. Thus wo have 
“known to the wise”, and “acquaintances of all who are 
looked np to”, and Yuan-ehuang’s own rendering “known 
to those who are looked up to (^E ^ ijt) n - SJ&d the 
term‘is also rendered by “recognized by the recognized” 
(or “known to the known”). 

The arhat Yasada of this passage U the Ya-nds (or 
Yusu or Yasano) of the Yioaya treatises, called also Ko¬ 
kand aka* (or Ka4a-)putre. It was his action which started 
the agitation against the Yrijji-putra hhikshua of Vesali 
and led to the meeting of the Council The S&mbhoga 
of our text is the SamLihutM of the Yinaya treatises, in 
which this arhat is styled also Ssrt&vEai and has his rest- 
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deuce at the mountain L, t>ejond the Ganges*' (Ahcgailga). 
Revata according to the Pali Vi nay a was lodging in 
Soreyyan but according to other Vmayas h^ was in Ko- 
&nruhi; he took a very prominent and iiDportant part In 
the proceedings of the Council Our author’s Ska-lo is 
apparently the Sft]hn of Vaiisli who represented the ortho¬ 
dox Brethren of the district. The Fitshe-su-mi4n of the 
text is evidently the Pn~$he-$H-mQ of the SsCi-fcn Yinaya 
and the .Kiwhe-sri-p't-io of the Shan-h&ien-lll. This Last 
is undoubtedly the Khujjasobhito of the Pali Yin ay a, 
and the {gH| £■) or w Bent Peace*' of I ching T a 

translation of the Satv&ta Via ay a. It may seem ihat tLie 
pilgrim^ information about this great Council was not 
derived from any of the recognized authorities and hie 
omissions are iut ere a ting. Thus he does not mention the 
venerable a shat of VesSli named Sabbaknma (or Habba- 
kiLrni). This man, who had seen Auauda, was the senior 
Brother of India and, according to the Pali Vinayn, he 
became President of the Council In the Chinese versions 
his name is generally translated by Yi-efck-chHi (—* l?J «£) 
or, “Atl-going ,t t as if for a Sanskrit form Like S&rvagama, 
But in the Sb an-hs ten-ill the Pali name is given transcribed 
ay Sa-p'o-ba-n Then our pilgrim does not make mention 
of Sum ana and YUsabluigatnjka, disciples of Aulniddba, 
who were on the jury of the Council or of the learned 
Dasabala who, according to the Mahasanghikasn drew up 
the Yin ay a for the Council. ■ 

The pilgrim proceeds to relate that when the s&gci. aum named 
by Y Q54rjt ia meet in Ye&ffili dty T assembled* they were one short 
or 700, Tliia n amber was completed by the arrival of Puja- 
sumeru who came through the air. Then Sumbhoga, with bis 
right shoulder bared und on his knees in the great Congregation^ 
midrcasing the assembled Brethren prays them to bo orderly t 


1 For this Council see alio the Wn4£ndu cA. 30 {No. 1122); SMh- 
suug-lu eA. 60 (No. 1115; (the account here given had evidently 
been read by our pilgrim Sar. Yin. Tsa-iLib *&. 40; Shin-hiian-lEi 
ckr l; Fi-ni-inu- thing eL 4 fNo, 1138V ^ Dip. p, 139 ^ RockMlI, life^ 
p. 171, 1 Vioaya Text*' (S. B. E.) Vol. Ill pp. 386-414. 
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Mdutc, mtl liter!i»e. He proeted*-‘Although yeer# hew *n*sed 
linw our holy ipirito*l jovareigu in hi# wist discmlion passed 
away, his oral iprtmfttioua ftill survive -Irreverent bhikibui 
of V^lli city have gone astray in Vin#^ in ten Ttialtera violating 
iht caching of Use Buddha-Reverend Brcibrea, ye uudmland 
wbat aererds with and what it opposed to this teaching: As ye 
have teen mitmcted by the Bhudant* Anioda »bo« gratitude 
for Buddha 1 # kindness, and make a second promulgation of his 
ordinance*'. Every ons of the Brethren in the Council was 
tfreatiy effected, Tte offending bhiksh-is were summoned before 
the Council, repiimandcd, and ordered to desist: the erroneous 
Dhnnni v*aa annulled, and the teaching of linddlia was set forth 
cktdy- 

Tlie Council of the 700, we learn from the Vina)a. 
treatises, hud to pronounce on each of the ten innovations 
in matters of rule and practice introduced by certain 
Vrijjipntra bhiksbus of Vesfii). For these innovations, 
which are enumerated in the Vinayas, the Brethren who 
propounded them and, adhered to them claimed that the 
innovations either had canonical authority or were in 
accordance with, and to be logically inferred from, the rules 
and teaching of the canonical (scriptures. The Council 
was called to examine into these matters and give the 
authoritative final decision of the Church on them, and 
to promulgate the standard Dharnoa and Yinaya (or Ti- 
naja only)- It was a very representative assembly, being 
composed of numbers from various districts and important 
centres of Buddhism ii. fndift. Some of the members 
apparently brought one, and some bad more than one copy, 
of the Vinaya, while others had retained in memory the 
teachings of the first apostles. The ten erroneous tenets 
and the practices based on them were openly announced 
in succession, and separately condemned by vote as against 
the VLnaya, the circumstances in which the rule against 
oacb point was made being quoted from the sutrae or 
Vinaya, Then the Vinaya was reduced to order and 
finally settled: it was drawn up m a five-fold division, its 
contents being largely drawn from the sutras- Very little 
is told in any treatise about the effect of the Council’s 
action on the sinning Brethren, but we are left to infer 
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that the; submitted to authority and returned to ortho¬ 
dox practices. There is noth tog whatever to indicate that 
they seceded and formed a great sect or echooL 

With the mention of the Tope of the Second Council 
our pilgrim brings to an end his account of the city Vai- 
&li and its suburbs. The place, as has been stated, has 
been identified by Cuuningbam with the site of the modem 
Tillage of Besarh to the east of the river Gandak/ but 
we need not accept the identification. From the Buddhist 
scriptures we do not get much light or guiding as to the 
precise situation of TaifiSli. We are told that it was not 
faT from the south side of thp Snow Mountains, and that 
to its north were seven “bis cE mountains" (that is, moun¬ 
tains on which the snow pisltsd'i, and to the north of these 
wax the Gandbamadairn, the home of K inn area. * From 
other authorities we leans that the city was in the Vrijji 
territory not far from P&vM or that it was in Koeala, * 
The Mab&van a or Great Forest, so often mentioned in 
connection with YaisftJi, was so called on account of its 
great extent: it reached to Kapilavaatu and thence to the 
Snow Mountains, was a virgin forest, and was without in¬ 
habitants. The word VaUidi is explained as meaning 
“spacious" or “magnificent" and Licchavi (or Leechavi) i* .. 
said to mean “ shin- thin” or “name-skin" the name being .. 
treated aa a derivative of cchavi (chcbbavi) which means 
“skin". * 

It must hAT« been distressing for our pilgrim to go 
over the waste jungle-covered ruins of a district which 
be bad known from the Buddhist scriptures to have been 
once very flourishing, full of life and beauty, loved and 
admired by the Buddha while he was on earth. In the 


i A. G. of India p. 448. 

* CVi~(hih-dung eft. 1 (Ko. 650). 

* Lien- bus-mien- shing eft. 1 (H». ■**&). 

* l'i-ui.ye eft. 1. Thi* i* the *-CMe-yin-yoMp-«faing r Ho. 11» «* 
Mr Niqie'i Catalogue. 

> Sbsn-hiieu-la eft. & 
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5HEINES AT TESA\jI. 


“Tsa-a-han-ching" a great Uiigrantha teacher speaks m 
glowing terms of the district to the Buddha, ‘ and in the 
u Sutra of the Great Decease” and other treatises Buddha 
is reported as praising it in similar term a “How charm- 
ing”, he says, “is VaiSali the home of the Vrijjians” and. 
then proceeds to specify a few of its hallowed places. Ita 
cbaitvas and temples were numerous, and some of them 
are often mentioned in the sacred books. There was the 
Chapala Cbaitya, a favourite resort of the Buddha, given 
to him and bis church by the Licchavis, In Chinese the 
name in sometimes rendered by Chii-kuny or “Bow-taking , 
ehftpa meaning a i mw. This chaitya, which was at some 
distance from the city, was probably only a sacred spot, 
with trees, originally devoted to the worship of a local 
divinity. 1 There were also the Chaitya of the Seven Mango 
trees at which Purana-K^yapa lodged, the Gotamaka or 
Gautama Nyagrudha C baity a, the Chaitya of the Many 
Sons, the S&rimdada and the Tjdena Chaity&a, and the 
Kapmahya Chaitya given to the Buddha and his Church. 1 
[n or near V&iMh moreover, were at least three large 
Buddhist monasteries, one of them being the Swan-shaped 
Kiiyu:arasiila near the Monkey Tank in the Great Forest 
which has been already noticed. The city had in the 
Buddha's lime at least one nunnery, the one in which the 
nun Bbadrn resided.* * Then there were the Su Fiver* in 
which the monks and nuns ooce bathed with childish en¬ 
joyment, the Mango Orchard of Jlvaka-kmiuVra which was 
a favourite resort of the Buddha, and the beautiful Park 
of the Licchavis. 5 To these along with other pleasant 


* CA.fi, 

* Sar. Viik T»-*hib cA. 36 (But the u Bow-t*king phiity* 11 ml thii 
jifci 5 *g>= it ippvtdtlv the ums with the "Ghiilji of the Laying 
down of Bows Mztd ipnn rl ); Tsa^-hao-^bing cA. 

j Trt *-h*n -chiflff 1. ‘Buddhist Suttu’ r p, 56 ; Divylv. p p SOI; 
hvg Nile. ¥ol. L p. 276 (the tfotamii'ka tktiyfc), VeL OL p. 167 
(Samnibd*) ] HockbiU, ‘Life of thu Buddha’., p. 139; HehiYuta L c. 

« Seag-ki-lii cfL 37 t 

s Seng ki-ln dL 36 (the word £u here tamy be i tn,iuUtion) + 

* TsA-ft-hin-C^&g cA, o et iL; SurTViti. Tli-ihih ek. L 
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scenes have to be added Am rap All’s Ma ngo Orchard and 
the Bklikucchavi given to ihe Buddha and the church by 
But the attractions of tbe YaH&li city and district 
had a serious set-off in the famines and pestilences to 
which they were subject- 

In the Buddhas time the young Liecharis of the city 
were a free, wild, set, very handsome and fill! of life, and 
Buddha compared them to the gods in Xndra’s Heaven. 
They dressed well, ware' good archers* and drove fast 
carriages, but they were wanton, insolent, and utterly 
irreligious. Those dashing young fellows, with their gay 
attire and brilliant equipages and saucy manners, must 
have presented in Yaiiali a marked contrast' to the great 
Teacher aud his reverend sombrc^clnthed disciples. The 
young Liccharis drove along the streets and roads in 
Carriages with trappings of blue* yellow, red f or white, 
and they were dressed or adorned in colours to match. 1 
On the other hand the Brethren were to be seen any 
morning grave and eelf-coUected, bare-headed and bare¬ 
foot, in dark patchwork robes, their alms-bowls in their 
hands* begging their day 1 * food through the streets. Or 
they might be met walking solemnly to the bathing-tank, 
or going to attend a discourse from the Teacher, or to 
meditate tinder a shady tree in a cool quiet retreat- 

SVETAPDBA MONASTERY* 

Continuing hi* narrAtive the pilgrim relate* that from the 
Tops of the Canned of Ssten Hundred he proceeded ioutK and 
after a journey of 90 or 90 Ji, cama to the Monaitary of S&ih- 
fri-to-pu-lti (Svetapur). Thie mouMiery ii detmbed by the pilgrim 
u having Bturny terracei and bright-coloured halli of two atomy a 
The Brethmn in it were strict in their lives end they were 
MehayaniatB, 

Julien suggests Sveta para ( w White city”) as the Sanskrit 


I Sue, g. San-fen-IS at. 40; Sv. Yin. Tha-ahih dfc. Sd; Mahap*ri- 
nihbaua-iuUa (-Bnddhiit SutLa*\ p. 31); TBa^han-chiug eA. l& ; Fo- 
abno p^e-yw-chiBg ck 1 (No* 160). 
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original far the Shih-fei-ifr}m-lo of tliia pi*5age r and the 
restoration is probably correct- T According to tho Life 
lie pilgrim went from the southern part of Vai&ili to the 
Fn-tfrpu-b (the syllable Shih baing omitted perhaps by 
a copyietfa mistake) city 100 li" from the Ganges Accord¬ 
ing to the rendering here given the pilgrim describes the 
Svetapur Monastery as haring 41 bright-coloured halls of 
two storeys h \ The original for the words within mrerted 
commas is chuttg-fcv-htii-fei [£Jt i£; Kt) which Julian 

translates— *Mea pari Ilona k double Gtstge qui s f clan£ai&nt 
dans les airs”* But the words hui^/ei of the text do not 
mean ^ekng&ieni dans fea ais"; they mean 4 glowing or 
resplendent with colours like :t pheasant (hui) in flight 
the phrase being taken from ibe description of a 
newly-built palace in the ^Shi Ohing 1 *. The word hui 
means 7ftany^Qtoured r and is a descriptive epithet applied 
to the cock pheasant. In this monastery, tho Life tells 
ns, the pilgrim obtained a copy of thts ^F'u-safcsaiig-cbiiig™. 
Tins was probably the H P*u-5a-t&&flg4iiu n or 4 'Bodhis&tiv;i- 
pitabr, which forms the 18* division of the “Ta-pao-chi- 
cbmg ,p T an interminable Mahay ana treatise- 1 

M the aide of this monastery «ti a place wiLh trice? of their 
bitting and talking for ejetreis* kit by the Pour Vast Buddbu- 
Baaifk tbil wU mb Aaokm tope Od tha tpot *hora Irene tree* 
Stjft by the Buddha when pn ht* wty to Ma^adha ha atapped 
here w look bunk at Vuisali. From Uie Srotapur Mouutory i 

journey of abore 30 ft louth-cut brought the bo tdls 

u« h to i ^Iacq pa tM Gouges fiunod u lho tDSue of Anudi^ 
jwrinirricL Here went two tepee, one on the north t^d om 
an the aoatb vide of the river,, to mark the mpeu at vrhkh 
A pandit, od goiog into eitinctio^ pr« one half of him bodily 
r^lici to Mmgudha mud the ether half to Vewli, Yuw-chuiuig 
describe* AnkedLi u the Jnlmi h s pouain, one who heard much 
and retained aft he h red, U of wide research and great appli¬ 
cation, mud the auoe&nor of MahHEiyapa u bead of the Boddhitt 
'Church. He then riJmtei the moidtnte connected with the pari- 
oirviAA of Anibdi. 


t See Hmojjo * Gat. Na S3 (IS) mad No. 10OS- 
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PU-LX-CHIH (7BIJI). 

From the Anuria topsa, the pilgrim relates, he warn north* 
eut for more than W> li to the Fu-H*hih (Vtiji) country. Tbia 
cngstry he describe! as being above 4000 li in circuit, long from 
e«t to west and narrow from north to south- it waa fertile and 
abounded in fruit# and flower*; the dimate was rather cold, tad 
the people were baaty-tenpered, There wen few Bnddbius, 
and this monasteries were above tea in Dumber, the Brethren 
nt' which, lea* than 1000 in number, were students and adherent! 
of both the “Greet and Little Vehicles”. There were »ome tens 
of, Deva-Temple* end the Non-Bud Ah jits were very numerous 
Tlio chief city was called tJhtxn-shuna ; it was in e rubious stale 
*nd the old walled city, which was like a country town, had a 
population of over 3000 families. 

A note added to the text here tela us that Fuli^hih 
was in ♦'North India"* and that the north people called it 
the San-fa^hih for Samv&jji) country, la the Buddhist 
hooks Vnji. the Pali Vn]ji t is the name of a tribe or 
people inhabiting an extensive region of which Yesilli was 
the capital and also of the country which this people oc¬ 
cupied . 1 Tnan-chuang's use of the term, to denote a district 
in which YftsSli is not tnchided, is peculiar, and it is appa¬ 
rently incorrect. The character which he gives the people 
due?? not agree with Ananda^e seven-fold statement of their 
virtues to Buddha for the information of king Ajfi;tasaltii f a 
envoy, but we must not attach much importance to the 
pilgrinrs statement 

To Ibu north- wi of the * great river”* the pilgrim proceed^ 
™ a TnonMtery with a few Brethren good ud learned To the 
wa*t of this, on the river-ride was & w>pe, above £t0 feet high, 
with a long ranch of the river to its toutb. This tope was at 
the spot •mh.tr e the Boddha once converted certain fishermen in 
the following circumstances. The Buddha was once at Testli, 


* The name is said to hove been derived from the advice of the 
Valia]; Lerdoman to hii sous whan they were treated roughly by 
the miraculously-born princes wham he had adopted. He told his 
ions to avoid the two princes, and bonoe arose the name Yrtfi or 
Yarja from the causative of vrij meaning to shun or avoid, khau- 
bsitm-lu th. 8 , 
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ud thfcf* #sw by his divine eight thateeftoh Y*jji*fl fisher dmu 
* 1 this place hid caught i very large fish with 18 headi »o>i a 
pair of ayes in each head. The fiibenniQ were about to hill 
their prite. Bat the Buddha, moved wilt eompaaston. determined 
to prevent thia, and to uee the fish &* an instrument in the re¬ 
formation of the fishermen. He tiild the incident lo hit great 
disci pies, recommending them to go at once to the place; then 
he and they by magic power went through the air. When be 
arrived at the spot where the Mermen were with their fitb, 
Buddha said to the nwn 'DonH ki lithe iitb". Then he gracionely 
caused his supernatural power to extend to the greet fish giving 
him a knowledge of bis previeut existence, the power of ex- 
pressing himself in speech, and uf comprehending human affair*. 
In reply to Buddha’s question the fish recounted in the hearing 
of all bow be had formerly toco a bad proud Brahmin named 
Kapitha. As such, through conceit in hi* learning, be had 
treated with contempt the Buddhist religion {ching-fa inl¬ 
and used reproachful Isngutga to the Buddhist ulargy likening 
them to the lower animals, This bad karma, he saw. had pro¬ 
duced bis own present bestial condition, Buddha now taught 
and converted the fish. who died repentant, and waa at once reborn 
in Heaven. Bare he recalled hie last birth on earth, and moved 
with gratitude to the Buddha, he proceeded accompanied by a 
multitude of dam* to lie place where the Buddha wa* .till 
sitting. He then did rev renw to the Buddha, performed prada- 
kshina to him, and going aside offered him friBisst flowers from 
Heaven. The Buddha need this incident of the great fish to 
teach the fishermen the doctrines of his religion and move them 
to aee the ein fulness of their mode of life. The fisherman became 
converted, tore up thei net# and burned their boats; then they 
heevm " ordained and (tamed trbaubip, 

A story like that hare related is told in the “Ka-p i- 
lo-pea-siteng-eking" quoted in the 14 lh chuan of the 
Mabfia&nghika Tinay . There, however, the fisb-monater 
has IOO heads, and in the time of K&ssapa Buddha 
he bad been a bad contumacious bhikahu. The scene 
of the incident, as in our narrative, is on the bank 
of a river in the Vajji country. In neither story is 
the name of the river given, but the pilgrim calls it 
u great river , ' l and this may be for Mabhnadl, the name of 
a river in the eariern part of the Ynjjian territory. In 
the Fang-obih the tope is WTongly placed to the north¬ 
east of the Ganges, on its bank, and the tope is only 
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tweaty feet high. Our pilgrim's tope was probably on the 
nortli bank of the Mab&mtdl at a phce where there was 
a long straight reach. 

From the tups of the couvenion of the fishermen, Yuan* 
clmtag continue*, a journey of abet, 100 ft north-east brought 
one i 0 an Aiok* tope on the west of u old eitj. This iJL 

-T al)t ' Te 100 frtt ti ^ b ' w “ “t* plate where the Buddha 
had preached for six months, admitting doves and men Into hi* 
communion. About 140 pace. EC rth of this was a ^ low 

t / J^ ce lDe Suddhe had mads Vi nay* regulations. 

Near th-w il.il Wort aide wu a Baddhe-h*ir.«>d-n*il*™jto tope. 
The p.lgntn bare add. that while the Buddha wae sojourning in 

i^kS ^ f "“ Lbe l(lw " 4 ferond Dear 

Hooked to the pie*,; in honour of Buddha they burned iucanre, 
iTBw^fi fit)wera, and Jujit lojnjM burn in# day and flight 

Although tut language of all this passage about the 
Vajji country seems to iutimafe that the pilgrim is 
from a personal visit, yet the nature of his observations 
may make us suspicious. He may have obtained all the 
information he communicates during his stay at Vcsftlj; 
und as the Life does not mention a visit to this Vain 
country we are perhaps justified in concluding that we 
have here only what the pilgrim heard from others and 
learned from books. 


NI-P'O-LO Oil NEPAL. 

1 he pilgrim continuing hie uamUivu tells us that -from this", 
thatjs perhaps, from lhe neighbourhood of the tope to tbewm 
of the Old City, a journey of HO© or 1600 U over a mountain 
ami into a valley brought one Into the Ni-po-lo or Nepal country. 

hi» country he describee as being shove 40(X)ft in circuit nod 
** Situated ID the Snow Mountains, the region presenting an 
uninterrupted succession of bill and valiay. The capital »■», 
above 30 ft in circuit; th v country yielded grain end much fruit, 
a 0 Cft|ipffr F yak*, franco bnj ■ copper Mini wort tbr medium 

Df exchange; the clinabi wse cold the people were rude and 
eeeitfiiJ, good faith and rocniude wore slighted by them. Uiey 
nad no teaming but ware skillful mechanic*; they wore ugly 
and coiree in appeaiwuee, and they behoved both in false and 
true religion, the Buddhist monssicrie* and the Deva temples 
touching each other. Tbere were above SHOO Buddhist ecclesiastics 

¥• 
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to both “Y'tbiclw", and ti* nu^W of the 
Non-Buddhwta m not M«rt»mwb Tha kioga 01 ep ’ _ 
author add,, wfcr. K.betriy Lkcb«i.. «*!*•? amm-ot 
Velars *od baling Buddbirt*. A r««t bog wbo.o ^ » 

, Hran v Ang-cbu ft-cne or Am a uvan™*, n Cbmw® KuAn^-cbos 

^ ro> M -Kadiant Armour", bad Composed a treatise On Btr 

mSoS »«■ the .outh-Mit ride of the ™pi*\. told, 

^ f L.ii pmd Uw wat« ofwLicb con id make burning tbioga 
v,u.« , »*d ignit* thing* thrown into the ponA 

It is remarkable that the annotator to the text trom 
which the above passage has been transcribed p *** 
Neoal in “Mid India”. The statement occurs m all the 
editions, bat the “Fang-chib" has “North India”. Then 
notwithstanding the statement at the end of th» chto" 
about the pilgrim returning to Va^ali, rt may be doubted 
whether he actually made the double joura^y from that 
cite to NepSl and back. The Life does not mention any 
place between Svetapur and Magadha. Still it is not im¬ 
possible that Ynan-chuang may have personally visited 
Nep&l We hare a more detailed account of the sights 
of this country in the Fang-chib than we hare in the 
Records, and the information given in the former treatise 
tnav have been partly obtained from the account of Wang 
HeCar.-tse’a great expedition about this time- ^Vc leani 
from the Faog-chih that there was at the capital of this 
country a large building in seven storeys, above 300 feet 
high and 80 paces in circumference, the upper part of 
which accommodated 10 000 persons; the chambers of this 
building had exquisite carvings, and were adorned with 
precious stones. 

The pond or i%nit of which Ynan-chuang makes mention 
was, we are told in the Fang-chib, near the “Liquid-fire 
village", and it was called the ■d-rh'i-p'o-iii-i'hth OT the A- 
ch'i-po-t^m (or -/i>shui. These words apparently mean 
the “Deadly Tack" or the “Deadly GulF\ a-d*'i-pV> being 
for ajiiJfl. The Tank was only twenty two pace* in circuit, 
and it had contained a case in which was the tiara to be 
worn by Maitreya when he come* to be Buddha; the tiara in 
the meantime is in the care of the Fire-dragon of this Tank. 
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Wa learn also from this book that on an isolated hill 
above ten li to the sooth of the capita! #as a Buddhist 
monastery in several storeys and of fantastic shapes,, 

At this time, about A.D.S4&, Nepal was a dependency 
Tli-ftm or Tibet, and it joined that country in sending 
a contingent to help Wang flehan-tse in his trouble with 
the usurper of Magadha, 1 


I Fang-dub eh. 2; T*«g.*hu eh- 221 ; Ma T, t eh. S85. 





CHAPTER XTV. 


cnu*if vm. 

MAGADHA. 

From VftiMi' the pilgrim narrate*, be went iouth ktoh the 
Qtugei to Ma^adtiii. 

Neither in thetie Records nor in the Life ia the distance 
stated, bLt in the “Fang-chib™, Magadha, that ia,, Raja- 
gaha, m 150 to the south of Yaiiali. Fa-haieu merely 
tells ns that from the Aimndm Topes he crossed the river 
and descended south for a yojana into the Magadha 
country. 1 Between Yfti&fli and PAfaJJputra lay the Yajjiao 
villages Na-Vi (Jfi or Nat&ka, and farther on kmirli 
) 0T KoSp the Matter being separated from the M*r 
gndha country by a river, nt, the Ganges. '* 

Ow pilgnm proceed! to describe the Mapadha country in hi* 
(iflul! mfcnner Itvu, he States, above &000 ft in circuit. There 
ware few inbalrittnu id the waited ciLic^ hut the other town* 
were well peopled i the toil vu rich, yielding luxuriant crop*. 
It produced % kind of rice with hrgm grain of extraordinary 
savour and fragrance called by the people “the rice for grande™ 1 ’ 
The land was low and moist and the towns were on plutom* 
from the beginning of summer to the middle of autumn the 
plains were overflowed, and bcata coo Id he used- The inhale (unit 
were honest to characters the climate was hot, the people esteemed 
learning and referenced U ddbism. There were above fifty 
BnMWrt monasteries, and mow than IQOOO ecclesiastics, for the 
mowi part adherent* of the MahfLy^ni system. Tb*re were some 


1 Fo-tuu-cbi, cA. 27. 

a Chug - a - ban * cbing, cA. 2, Sar. Vm. Yao-chib, dL 8 where 
bave and Mitti as the names of the two towns or 

villages 
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South of the Ganges, th* pilgrim proceed,, w « „ nM dt _ 
Which ,0 h fourteei1 *"*“? in ««™t the foundation. of 

■7« InZl rt ™ h !* T b ° a * h ** “** W *■* b«- • wildor- 

h« 1 „ J r 1 11 ” leU llV<!d f «eo« nt lC. yairt it had 

been eilkd -JEuhhmjq™ city" k m the numerous How e « 

‘e ♦ dTl idC "-r rt **“«<* »b« W. 

«ir v UB . t * I<d6d te tbfl came w U chined to 

Fjt-ihpulfa eity 7 -* The pilgrim gives the following ,ccoont of 
the origin o, the city and it, *cnd nan*. Once „n - t" 
very Ienmcd hrahmm had a large number ofdi*cipl«. A party 
of Ihce on a certain occasion wandered into the wood. 

>oong mm. or their number Spoored unhappy and di.outolate. 
T eh« i and was the gloomy youth hi* companions agreed to 
get up a modi marriage for him. A man and a woman were 
Chosen to Stand na parents fer the bridegroom, and another 
couple represented the p*»uta of the imaginary bride. They 
were all near a pnta.li tree at the time, and a* the name of the 

£*.«*«.**“* t * rmmst ' ,la the * deClJ ^ to mate it the 
J^Li! £ “"T™ of . marriage were gone through, and 
the mad .chug a, father of the bride broke off a branch of the 
tree, and pave it to the bridegroom to be hi, bride. Wbeo 

™, *ed ST' ° &Er *™* men *«™ *<»«. they 

wanted th«r companion, the bridegroom, to go with them, bj[ 

he insisted on remaining near the tree. Here at dn.k an old 
man appeared with hi, wife and a young maid*,. and the old 
min save the tauten to the younjf student, to be his mfe. This 
couple hved together Tor a year when a ,on was bom to them. 
The •.udent, now tired of the lonely wild life of the woods, wanted 
to go bad to nts home, but dm old man. hi, father-in-jaw, in- 
du«d him to remain by the premise of a properly built esta¬ 
blishment. and the promise w» carried nut very promptly. After* 
™ u ‘ w ^ cn tba ° r go^rnraeut was removed to this place 

.1 got dm name Pitah^i™ beeatu* it had beet, built by the 
god, for Urn son or the pitaii tow. and it kept the name over 

HUM. 


In the part of this story which tells of the students 
making the paW< tree th« bride the translators had tbs 
readtiig wel-nnhstt^hu-ye £ Iff W *bev culled 
it the aon-m-Jaw tree- This )9 nonsense, and cannot be 
forced mto agreement with the context. In the abslracl 
of tlie passage given above the reading of the 1) test has 
been followed, viz. uwi -nii-ahi* ff {£)-shti, “saying it was a 
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feminine tree” that they took the tree for the bride 
because its name bad a feminine tenpioatiea. The place 
where the mock ceremony was performed was dose to a 
p&t&ll, Bignoma snaTeoleos or Trumpet'flewer tree, and 
the bride was called Miss Pfitail, her father in the play 
giving a branch of the tree, as Ids daughter, to the student 
to be his wife. Afterwards, as the story shows, the Dryads 
of the tree, like the melancholy mortal p took the whole 
affair in earnest, and made the marriage a reality. The 
old man and the old mother and her daughter are the 
god and goddesses of the tree, and the daughter becomes 
the student's wife. When he proposes to go away the old 
god by superhuman agency builds for the residence of 
his newly born grandson a substantial establishment. This 
was the nucleus of the city which from the story of its 
origin obtained and kept the nameP&taliputra, In Buddhist 
books the building of the city with this name is sometimes 
ascribed to king AjS-tasatta in the Buddha's time. It was 
built as a defence against the Yajjians, and it bad a 
Gotama Gate and a Gotama Landing-place from the name 
of the Buddha* 1 This city is described as being 240 li 
from the Rajagaba mountains in a north-by-east direction. 

Continuing hU description, Use pilgrim tells us that to the north 
of the "old palace’* (that it capital; wm a stone pillar Home tens 
of feet in heighL on the site of Aseka'fi ^Hell”, “In the 100 m 
year after Salty* Ju-lafi narfa* r \ ha says, firing Anoka graalr- 
grandson of Mug BieubiaSra transferred his capital from Rija- 
gaha to P&laliputru, and unrounded the latter old city with no 
outer wall." Of this city the long lapse of time hid left only 
ihe old foundations. Of monasteries, dev*'temples, and tope* 
there were bund red a of ruins, but only two or throe or the old 
structure* survived. On the north of the capital and near the 
Ganges was a small walled city containing above 1000 inhabitants: 
this was the Relbprieon of king Asoka, The pilgrim than gives 
ns a short history of this Pripon or Hell It was instituted by 
king Asoka, soon after his accession, when be was cruel and 
tyrannical- It was surrounded by high walk with a lofty tower 


i Chang -a-ban-ching ch. 2; Sar, Vim Tsa-shih (tA. S6’ Vic. Mah. 
VI. 28; Mahl-Paricib BLoa snl^a fDlgbi II 
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ftt center; it wu mad# to resemble bell with *JJ its tortures, 
inch y grsst larura* of fierce heat and colting iDitrauHati 
with sharp points and edges; a fierce wicked man was nought 
oat and made jailer. At first only local criminaiB were all, without 
regard to the nature of then offences, sent to this prison; after¬ 
wards casual papers by were wantonly dragged m and put to 
dentil; all who entered w#nt killed, and so secrecy was preserved. 
But it came to pass that a recently ordained inunana. one itey 
on his bejfipDg rounds came to the Prison gate, and WSa caught 
by the jailer, who proceeded to kill him. The inmrnm, greatly 
terrified, prayed for a short respite in order to make hie con¬ 
fession,'and the request wu granted. At this moment a prisoner 
was brought in and at once dismembered and out to atoms in 
the presence of the iramana: the falter was moved by tha spec¬ 
tacle to deep pity, attained the contemplation pf impertnanency, 
and realised arhatsliip. When his time came the jailor put the 
Iranian a in a ealdrtm qf boiling water* but the water became 
cold 1 and the train sna wan seen to sit in it on a lotus-seat This 
marvel was reported to tha king, who came to see it, and extolled 
the miraculous protection. The jailer now told the king that 
according to his own rule T (that no one who entered the Prison 
was to fie allowed to leave it). His Majesty must die. The king 
admitted the force of the remark, but giving the jailer precedence 
he ordered the 1 fetor* to cast him into the great furnace. Then 
His Majesty left the Prison, caused it to he demolished, and 
made his penal code liberal. 

This short history of Asoka’s Hell was probably con¬ 
densed from the legends] in the Divyfivad&na, and “T&a- 
a-Jiao-cbing".! These agree closely in all the main in¬ 
cident^ and differ in some particulars, from the story as 
told in other book** According to the former accounts 
king Asoka had burned to death SOD ladies of his harem, 
and his chief minister Radhagupta (called also Anumddha), 
reminding him that enth proceedings were unseemly for 
a king, recommended Hie Majesty to institute a place of 
punishment under a proper official The king took the 
advice, and caused a jail or place of punishment to be 
constructed, a handsome attractive building with trees and 
tanks like a city. After search and enquiry a sufficiently 


t BivyBv. p. 074ftp A*-yu-wiug-ehuau db 1; A-yfi-wiug-chiug 
dk 1; Tura-bwi-climg cA 23; Bur. Ink p. 366 fil 




cruel, ugly, wicked wan named. Ciirinrila-Gint id Chinese 
O-shan (3| i|j) or "Wicked Rill”, was found for the post 
of jailer; he was duly installed and allowed to wake the 
rule that no one who went in was to be Jet out. The 
jail was furnished with the tortures described in a Buddhist 
book on the infernal places of punishment, Wicked Hill 
haring listened to a monk of the Ketuma monastery reading 
rliis exhilarating treatise aloud. But according to Fa” 
hsieti 1 and others As oka bad personally visited the in¬ 
ternal regions (the hells within the Iron Hills}, and 
studied their tortures. Now Wicked Hill in this cruel 
Hell of Despair had boiled, reacted, pounded to fragments, 
and otherwise tortured to death very many wretched vic¬ 
tims. But one day a stranger bbikshu named Samudra, 
in Chinese Sai or “Sea”, in ignorance and by accident, 
came lc the gate of the Prison, and wandered in, attracted 
by the beauties of the place. Wicked Hill immediately 
had the bbikshu seized and was proceeding to boil him 
when the bbikshu piteously implored a short respite. The 
jailer demurred at first but at length yielded. At that 
time one of the king’s concubine a arrived to undergo 
punishment for misconduct. She was at once pounded to 
atoms in the presence of the bhikshu, The latter aovr 
made the most of hia respite, and by zealooa application 
became an arhat When his time for being boiled came, 
events occurred as Ytian-chuang relates. We have the 
story of Asoka's Hell-prison told also by Fa-hsienr but 
he places the site about half a mile to the south of the 
city, whereas Yuan-chuaug places it to the north. Fa- 
hsien’s account is not taken from the "Divyavadfina", but 
it agrees with that work in placing the site of the Hell 
near the tope erected by Aaoka over Ajstasattn’s share 
of Buddha’s relics. Yuar-cliuang also seems to have found 
the site near, and to the north of, the Relics Tope as 
Fa-hsien describes. Oar pilgrim’s statements, however. 


» Fo-kqo-chi cb, 87 and 32. See «]» Fdn.pie-kong-tMu* <A. B 
(Bud. No. i£90); Fn-fs-tsang-jin-yoiti eA. fi (Wo. 1840), 
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jvrft not quits consistent with themselves, Bui as te fg. 
foamed at the place for seven days visiting all the sacred 
traces hie account is not to be set aside lightly, 

Wfl return to tbs description. Not far ioutb from 

the Pmon,, be tells ui, rut tope, the lower part uf which had 
iunk out of tight leaving 1 only the dome, which was ornamented 
^IOl precious substances, and the atone bolusti ade. This. he 
addflj was one of the &1QOO topes, and it was erected for Atoka 
in bis pnlace by human agents; it contaiped a or pint of 

the Buddhn'tf, reliea and it had miraculous marifestations, and 
tlluminaiiona by divine light The pilgrim goes on to tell how 
the &4000 topes cam* to be built md the nsliea deposited in 
them. A fur Aaoka had abolished hit, Hell the great rrbat Up*- 
gu|it* made a skilful use of bis opportunities lo convert the king 
and succeeded in winning him over to Boddbism, When Lb* 
king expressed to Upagupta bis desire to increase the topes for 
the worship of the Buddhas relics th* arbst replied- It ba* 
been my wieh that your majesty by menim of your religious 
merit would employ the gyji that you might carry out your 
former vow and protect Buddha, the Canon, and the Church, 
and now is the opportunity. When A^oka heard all this be wa* 
greatly pleased, and having summoned the inferior gods {btei- 
he gave them his orders. The god* were to go over all 
Jambudvlp*, and wherever there waa a population of a full Eoti, 
they were to treet a top* for Buddha 1 ! relics. The gods nt up 
the topes, and reported to the king, who then divided the relics 
which he had taken from the topes of the eight countries and 
distributed them among the gods. He then told Upagupta that 
he would like to have all the relics deposited in the topes at 
the same instant, Thb was accomplished by UpAgupta kindly 
puLting his hand across the sun's face at midday, the gods having 
been ordered to deposit their relies at the moment the hand was 
seen darkening ths son, 

ft will he seen that m this description our pilgrim re 
presents the old relic-tope of PAtaliputrA as having been 
built by human hands, and yet ae one of the 64000 topes 
erected by the gods or Takshis. Fa-hsien also makes this 
tope to be one of the 84 GOO set up by the Yakshas for 
Asoka. The dus k offering Lo a former extstoi;ce h and the 
prophecy by the Buddha in consequence, had been related 
to the king by the hhikshu saved from a cruel death in 
the Hell-priaon. It was through the merit of this offering,- 
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and the desire then expressed, that Asoku was now able, 
as ;l nmbaraja, to make the yakslms do his bidding and 
spread far and wide ,L tu the utmost limits of Jambu- 
tit ipLL r ™ ih& worship of Buddha's relics. The 84000 topes 
set up by Asoka are generally said to have been fur the 
distribution of the Buddha’s relics taken fur the purpose 
by the king from seven of the eight topes erected by the 
ortgind recipients. 1 But they are also said to have beea 
mads for the worship of the S40Q0 aphorisms of Buddhism 
or “sections of the law”. In this version of the legend it 
is a Yib&ra, not a tope, that is made for each aphorism, 
and the work is done by the people of the various districts* * 1 
The words here rendered by fc a papulation of a full ko 
ate hii-man-ktiu4i (J1 ift 15)i <,a ftdl koti of individuals", 
It is act easy to see how Jalien could translate these 
words by “dans chaque vilU- possedsint un koti da sun- 
varnns^. We have already had to notice this limitation 
made by Asoka in our pilgrim's account of Taksba-sila. 

Our pilgrim neat deicribn the stone with Buddha's footprint*. 
Thin itoue, wnich il fargr in Que part of the description and nof 
itiryt ii another, wu in a temple near l he Italic Tops, The 
pilgrim in form* mi (hit when ibt Buddha wav leaving MagidK 
for the l*tt time on hit way north to Kusld^aio, he stood on 
this stone and turned round to take a furcweJl look P.1, Magldbl 
He left bis footprint* On it, Lad thew were tliiS distinctly viiibla 
Jt the Tsnic of the pilgrim^ visit The foot print*, hi says, were 
l& inches long by S inches wide; qu the right and leftside* were 
wheel* or diikai each of the ten toe* had artistic venation; the 
lam [nation was dial i act, ami it time* a he d a bright light When 
Asoka removed to PnLaiipuIra he hod the foot-prints Stone put 
Udder 1 C 0 Vtr T arid U it vis near the capital he ins cun slant 
in paying it worship. Afterwards various princes trW to have 
the Stone carried to ihnir coQntriei, hut it could not ho removed. 
In recent times king ?4istiki having tried in vain to eifiM the 
footprints caused the Stone to ba thrown into the Gid^n, hut 
it returned to it* original place. 

The Stone of this passage was seen also by Fa-hsien 


t Bivyav, p. 3S1. T*a-a-hin-ehing A 23. 

* Sb&n-chien-lu cA. L SJah. cA V + p. 12. 
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in a temple near the Relic Tope. According to the Life 
there was a wheel on each sole, the tips of the toes had 
grastika tracery, and there were rases and fish and other 
things. Jidien translates the words hwirtven by 

4+ des ornaments de fleurs 5 \ but they mean simply the ar¬ 
tistic tracing of the lines in the toes— the wan-triS-hua- 
wen or svaatika tracery of the Life. Then the ijii-hsin$- 
yin (or ying)-ch*i gf_ {or j&) fe) of the tact is in 

Julianas rendering ^des corps de poissons s'elevent en re¬ 
lief*. But I think the words hsre only mean that the 
lamination of the prints stood out in relief. The figures 
on the stone were of course wrought by an artist, and 
they retained the scaly character of the work as left by 
him. But to the pilgrim’s believing eye the footprints re¬ 
tained the impression of the lines and figures which adorned 
the soles of the Buddha's feet. These, however* he describes 
as they appeared to him, 

Near the Temple of the Footprints Stone* the nimtiTS pro¬ 
ceed^ wa* a alone pillar above 30 f«t high with un inscription 
much injured. The sum of the contents of the inscription wan 
that Anoka* atrong in frith, hid thrice given J&tnbudrtpi ti a 
religious offering to the Buddhitt order* mad thrioe rdwmfld 
ft with bii own precious aubitlCOfcS. 

Pa-hsien also mentions this pillar and places it south 
of the Relic Tope: he describes it as 30 feet high and 
14 or 15 feet in circumference* 

Continuing his deicriptioo Yuam'-ehaacg relate* that to the 
north of the "old pikerf* that i« R old capital, wit a large atone 
cavern which on the outside bad the appearance of a hill, ind 
inside was eojnfi scores of .eet wide. Ah oka hid made this by 
the agency of the inferior goda '.fcitri-tfMn) for tii uterine, younger 
brother mmed Mahendn when the litter w*i a mendicant iirftic. 
Thii brother, the pilgrim re'atca, hid used hh high birth to 
alight the \awu and lend it dissolute life, opprenmg tha people 
until they became provoked. The high minister* nod old siitea- 
men reported the matter to the king giving him advice and re¬ 
questing that the Iftwa be observed and justice administered. 
Tha king said with tears to Maheodm— w At sovereign t have 
the protection of all men and specialty of you my brother; but 
forgetting my affection I have not in time guarded and guided 
yon a and you have now incurred the penaltiesi of the law. I *m 
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m fear*/ ray motion, mnd perpJnn-d by coucieb^ Mabendr* 
mtd« obeiftuHse and confeued itying- "I have mucomiiictod 
mjitlf presuming to brtak the lew. I pny ( 0T * rtp ™ ¥(i ot 
it«n day»" The Icing then consigned Mabeiidm la 4 dark 
chamber, with a keeper, and bad him supplied with dainties and 
laiunn. On the sixth day Maheqdra was in great trouble and 
fear, but by renewal bodily and mental application he attained 
arhatebip ■, then rntmnting ill the air he made divine exhibition*, 
and quitting the affaire of this life be went off to l.nlge in a 
mountain gorge. Anoka induced him to return to the capital 
by promiamg to make him a cai-e-dwelling there. Maheodm 
contented, and Aeoka called the inferior goda to a feast telling 
them to bring each a atone seat for himself When the least 
w« over the gods wero requested to pile op the atone* to 1E 
to Mlt? mn “empty Ijoutfl 11 , 

It Will be observeil that in this story Yuan-chuang 
describes Aaok.-i as making a bill and cave for his brother 
at the city and near the north outer wall, Fa-hsien also 
tells of this hill and cave, and places them within the 
city, and so does another author who adds a large stone 
image in a niche in the hill. But the other accounts do 
not introduce the yaksba-made hill and cave, but represent 
the king’s brother is going away to a distance from Pa(ali- 
putra to live as a hermit or a religious devotee. Ytian- 
cbuamr calls the brother Mahtndra, translated by Ta-Ti 
or "Great Sovereign” In the Pali books this. Mali in da. 
ifi the name oF Aaoka’s son, his younger brother's name 
being Tissa (Tisliya). The JJivyavadana calls the brother 
Vltaitoka and so in the “A-yu-wang-ching” but the ,l A- 
jll-wang-ckuan” calls him Sot a-to (j£ * %) perhaps for 
bud£itt&. 1 One treatise calls him Siu-ka-iu-ht (ff ^ ^ ^ 
perhaps for Sugfftra which is translated in another work 
by Shan-jung (*£ ‘'of good appearance” or ‘ auspicious 
bearing”. 1 This brother’s only offence, according to the 
Buddhist books, Was that ha as a Tirthika spoke dis- 


1 cA XX VI II: A-i«-wang-cbing ch, 3; A-yii-Wingrhuan 

“■ 2 ' ,<*. 23; For Yitaioka we bod Vigatainkr m 

in Divyiv. p. 370 . 
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respectful |,t to the long about the professed Buddhists: 
he said that these men liviDg at ease with good food and 
clothing, were subject to their passions, and llial Buddhism 
did not give emancipation. To convince him of his error 
Asoka had recourse to the following expedient. By an 
arrange in eat with his chief minister he disappeared for a 
time; the minister invested Ylthsoka with the crown and 
other trappings of royalty as an experiment Asoka then 
appeared suddenly and pretending to regard VltOjifo. 
whom he found wearing the crown, as a usurper, sentenced 
him to be beheaded at the end of seven days. In the 
interim the condemned prince was to have all kinds of 
sensual pleasures with music and dancing. On the seventh 
day, in reply to a question, he told the king that he had 
not had any enjoyment, having not even heard the music 
or seen tho dancing, the fear of death being always before 
him. The kiug used this answer to shew his brother how 
wrong he had been in the language he bad used about 
the professed Buddhists who. having always a horror of 
birth and death, could not indulge in any carnal pleasures. 
He then set VltfiSoka free, and the latter, with the king's 
permission, became a lay Buddhist and went to live in°a 
frontier land. When ho attained arLatshSp he returned 
to Patalipiura to visit Asoka, hut he soon left for another 
district: tiieie he was beheaded by a man who mis Lock 
him for a Nirgrantba, a reward having been offered bv 

tho king for the head of every man of that sect brought 
to him, 

Yatm-ehqang. in hi. dcmptun. tells y» that to Lb*, north 
of U» old capital, and sooth of tba Hell, was it-' large r-ono 
trough made fcy the fradi for Asoka to hold the food which Le 
proviiiid f&r the KoddhUt bhibbu^ 

Thu pilgrim neat take* ut across to the south of the capita]. 
Xu ihq iouLfa-weiL of the old city, relates,. w*» a anmi] roefcv 
t*« *i** P lirfe* of which the inferior thJ- 
™V hml t™« of wen for Upaguptm and the other 

* j 1 ^ Meifde thLft mountain wero the Htoise roundariou ed 
oid ^rrace, and took* of dimpled water olear m a mirror, peopta 
from fur and near allied them -the holy water”, and to drink 
or weeh in the water affixed tha mil of tht 
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Tins description continue*— Sonth^«t from the SiwU Hill 
were fite lope* the foimdstioui of which hid disappeared leafing 
the ba*s Handing out high; looked at from a distance they 
veemed to form ft hillock. Their aide* were aome hundreds of 
pace* [in length] and on the top* men of liter times had erected 
other small topee. According to the Indian record*, when Alpha 1 ! 
>4000 topes were built there remained if e pints (sMn#) of relios, 
and for each be built here a magnificent tope surpassing 

those of other places. Miracles wmmd at them testifying to 
the Ju-lai 5 * fire-fold spiritual body. Ditciplc* of little faith 
made the unauthorised statement that the tope* represented ih* 
fife treasure* of femg Nandi 1 ! seven precious substance*. After 
this an unbelieving king came with his army to excavate for 
the treasures: hot the earth quaked r the sun was darkened, the 
topes thundered, the soldier* fell dead, and the horse* and de¬ 
pt ants ftfld s linen then no one has dared to covet. Others say 
that as there are differences m the theories, and no certain ty, we 
ready get the facta by following ths old narrayve. 

Fi-hsien does not make any mention of these five topes, 
and Ynan-cbtutng’s story about them does not agree with 
the legend about the 84000 Relic Topee, Juliea’s trans¬ 
lation and treatment of this curious story leaves much to 
he desired, Thun Tuan-chuang states that extraordinary 
phenomena _ occurred at the topee “to testify to the five- 
fold spiritual body of the Tath&gata (Ju-l&i)*. The text 
for the words in inverted commas is i-giau-juAai-wu-ffoi-fa- 

*h$» (£t H li A £ tt £)■ Ttia iB ™nder«d bj 

Jnlieu— "Par Ik, il vonlut honored la personae de Jou-lai, 
Composes de cinq parties" Here, to pass over other 
matters, the all-important word fa is left out Then Julien 
has a note in which he professes to give from a Chinese 
dictionary the five constituents of the fh-afteit or spiritual 
body. But the passage which he cites gives the “five 
skandhas 11 , and Julian wrongly took them as the constituents 
of the spiritual body. They are the element* or “aggre¬ 
gations' 1 of the human body of Jud&i, and of every human 
being, and they are contrasted with the five parts of the 
spiritual constitution of JuJai and all arhats. These five 
parts are moral diacipline, absorbed meditation, spiritual 
wisdom, spiritual emancipation, and the perception of this 
emancipation, and this is the description quoted in the 
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book which Juiien cites.) It was the perfect combination 
of these in himself at which the Buddha aimed during 
the countless ages in which he bad been bom and reborn 
inUi mortal life; and it is the perfection of these in his 
professed disciples which constitutes his eternal presence 
in his church* The prodigies at the fire topes were the 
outward evidences of the unseen spirit,of the Buddha 
abiding in the world. It was on the erroneous supposition 
that these topes were merely the Treasure-stores of ting 
Nan da that an impious prince tried to excavate them, and 
fared as our pilgrim describes. To the atory of thin 
prince Yiian-chuang adds— tenbitti-i-chiang-wu-ban-dri-yii 
^ LL m H ^sfi)i 11 from this down to the present no 
one has dared to covet", that is, since this king's vain 
attempt no one has ventured to give effect to his desire 
to have the treasures. Julieii gives this translation of the 
wards— **le roi, lui-ineme, s’avoua vaincu et abjura ses 
projets de rapine", a rendering impossible from every point 
of view. In the sentence which follows in Julien's trans¬ 
lation the author's meaning is again missed. The im¬ 
portant words kuo-yue 0) ‘or it is said" or “others 
say are left out, and the translator erroneously intro¬ 
duces the words “mu is nous". The pilgrim mentions the 
two theories about the five topes, one was that they were 
the Treasure-stores of king Nanda, and the other, based 
on old records, was that they were Asoka topes. 

"We do not seem to have any information about 
these buried treasures of the king called Nan da. This 
was the name of the dynasty which was succeeded by 
that of the Maury as under Chandra gup ia. In the „Ma- 
h ft yarns a" the last ruler of the former dynasty is called 
Dh an a-Nan. la, who seems to have also had the name M&- 
1 ia pud run, and perhaps Chan dramas. J In the “Birya- 


‘ P'n-aw-piii-sUttg-iBMi-liifl [No. 13121 ch. 4; T*-pm-uie-p * l »n-cbui£ 
cA. 33 (No, I13)j l Pi-miQg-jan-[i i ang.f*.||,u eA. 88 (No, 1921,5; Cbiso- 
tlseag-fs-Bbu eh. 17 {Ho, 1(596.1 

1 Ma£. p. 16. RodchiU, ‘Lift;, p. 136; Tar. S, 291; MUiodaplalio 
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vsdana’ we bare Narnia given as tie name of Asoka's 
grand-father Chandragupta, and in another treatise wc 
iiare a wise but conceited king Nandu who is outwitted 
by Nagasena, 1 But we do not find mention of treasures 

bidden by any one of these. 

tfe now return again to out pilgrim’s description. H* telle 
us that to the south-east of the “old city” was the “Ktt-tf*- 
Saughirlm *’ 1 according to the A, B. and D texts, bnt in 0Land 
ia the "Fang-chib” it is "Xn-ttu-tf* a*ft&harSm*’’ (or Cock 
monastery). This monastery, the pilgrim states, had been built 
by Asokit, bat it was in mins, the foundations alone remaining. 
After Atoka because'a Buddhist he summoned an Msembly of 
1000 Boddhut monks, common monks and arbale, in this 
monastery and supplied them with tho raquifitei of their order. 

Fa-bsien, who agrees with Yuan-ehuAng ia placing the 
Cock Monastery to the south-east of Pajalipulra, does not 
make any mention of the great gathering of bhikshus at 
St, nor is this mentioned in the H Fang-chih T '. The number 
of the bhikshus who accepted Asoka's invitation to meet 
at Pityaliputra is given in other hooks ns 300,000. These 
Brethren did not come to hdld a Council but only to a 
grand meeting and entertainment, to attend Asoka’s first 
“quinquennial festival of the holy priesthood', The senior 
among them was the great Figdolx Bhflradvftja who bail 
seen the Buddha,’ In the D text of the Life tikis monastery 
has the name AV^o, but in another text it is M-ku-t'o 
that is perhaps, Nigrodha, This was the name of the sou 
of Snaima. tho elder half-brother of A&oka, whom the latter 
murdered Nigrodha became a Buddhist monk, and was 
in great favour with his uncle, being instrumental, according 
to some accounts, in cnDverting the king to Buddhism.* 

499 translated by Bhya David*. ‘Questioni of MiUnil»’ Fol. IT, 
£ 147; J.fb A. S. Vol. 111 . P. XL p, 163. 

i Dlvyiv. p.ttB9. See TM-p» tMag-cbiuB ck. 9 (No. 1329). 
a Divylv. p. S9B f.; Taa-a-lun-ebing <*.38; A-ytiwang-chuan ch.a 
la the Shan-ehie t-ltt eh. 2 we read of the Council of 1000 assembled 
at Fltalipntiw to nettle the Vinaya, 

a Mah. rf. V; Sbaa-oliieQ-lii <*.1: in theie work! the name of 
Aaoka'a rider brother i* Santana, but Suilma u the name in JMvyAv, 
and other werkt, J. B- A, S, Voi. II'l- P. II. p. 139, 
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In some translations of the IndiAfi Wl.* 
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eeatekg the gosg. 


hAve the fruit «uk«l, to 1»P 0* kanrtl - “ d 40 h * V * 11 Wp# 
rawed- ! 

Tee story of Atoka’s gift of half a ^robdan iamat.ka) 
fruit is told in several Buddhist treatises. When the king 
££ dd be named bis grandson, the son <*! 
t 0 be Mb successor. This prince, by name bampati,actiog 

the advice of the high officials who bad obtained 
In power, stopped the king’s largesses to the Buddhist 
church While the kbg was still nominally severely He 
abo gradnallv reduced the services and allowances ior 
Zn^til at last he sent him half an amalaka flj* ~ 
an earthen plate. The king, hereupon, sadly »***? 
his courtiers, as in Yuan-ehnang’s story, that *•*■*"* 

.. _ , 4 „ Hovereicn of Jarabudvipa to be lord of only 
tMa half-frnit. Be then sent this, as all he had to give, to 
lh. Br^tbien of tie Kukta t Jrl»o. «SV«j>■ ^* 

the establishment, bad it cooked and distributed. There 
is uo mention in the Buddhist hooks of the erection of 
a tope to commemorate this gift, and Fa-bsien does not 
seem to have seen or heard of the tope, 

' I £iC«SSSk-i= s ^£S 

„j.»»»,. -» S. 8 .j 

a. T»*ik- «»££ "r^S 

* 3 S ZIZ'SSSZ* 

folfected to the Buddhist fsUbliihmfenU. ihoets win; Tuned 
e(j0Jf s, oil the l«d Tbe simp* 

t" .w LtSw. there wae wiid beating of s°^ 

^^^JSSTSTZ 

Sithltato pi^ceufuJ, the Buddhist monarteriw^sbenM jot 

'zssz > T 

!h» D«T* di«i of Nigsrjeaa F« - South^ 

ThWd £* f-m hi. ^ to go to Pat*h P utm city and 


i Divyiv. p- 430 : Ti-ahu*og-yendtrn-ohiag ch. & (Ko. USA 
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meet the Tlrthikiis in discussion. Tlid f&ma flf Devi P e qi& hod 
reached the city ; and the Tiribskfty, hearing of Lii promoted viiit, 
induced tie kmg to order the gate-keeper:* to forbid any foreign 
monk to enter ike city, Deva, however, came in diiguiiedi and 
on the morning after his arrival beat the gong of the monastery 
in which he had akpk This canted great excitement, nuni Derm 
obtained what ha wanted a public discussion. In the courte of 
twelve day* be refuted the proposition* of the Tirthikat, and van¬ 
quished ihem utterly in argument. The kinfc and bit miniatari 
were greatly plea»ed p and they raised Jii? paired structure u a 
memorial. « 

Go this story we have to observe that it seems to show 
that the Cock Monastery (Kukkut&r&ina) was within the 
walls of Pataliputra. This was evidently the "old monastery” 
which had the tope of the Gong-striking, this and the 
Am a] aka tope being apparently within the enclosing walla 
of the Monastery, The part of Yuau-chnaiig^s story which, 
in the abstract here giveo p is within inverted commas, haa 
not been well rendered in Julian's translation. Thus the 
words !Bi 1^ it S 

^ hj "dolts Hocked to the meeting* there was wild 

beating 31 , 5 * * are in his version— “Quind la multitude des 
hoiomes stnpidcs se sera reante avec notts, nous vouIohb 
combattre leurs terrenes et ies terrasser 11 , making the words 
to be uttered by fes herHique^ It is not easy to see bow 
the last four Chinese characters could be forced to yield 
the meaning here given to them. Then at the end of the 
story Jiilicn magnifies the F*usii T s victory in tbe statement 
that "En moms d'une lietire, il terrassa Eotis tea h£r£tiqiiefc rp . 
The Chinese here rendered by une heure is 
m mi a classical term which means a period of twelve 
days. That the great religions discussion lasted nearly 
twelve days is not improbable, and it is clearly impossible 
tbat Deva should have replied to his opponents 1 statements 
within one hour. It may be noticed that in the “Fang- 


5 The words k'cu-cAir “to knock and (.trike" may perhaps be uied 

here in the senae of txribwimt, hnrjy-fy iirfef— -'Stupid pert out flocked 

lo the meeting and there waj diiorderly excitement-" 
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chih" it is Nag&ijuna who goes to FEtaliputra to confront 
tbo Tirthikaa* 

This next object of which Uju pilgrim makes mention ii the 
oil foundation of the tiauw io which the "Demon-eloquent* 
brahmin hud liredj end the mention of this le&da t® the story 
Of tho oiposure of Use brahmin by Aivaghoiha. Yttftn-chuatag; 
giving nppur^mly a local tradition,,. leU* hlOV there ouw wit in 
Ffejolipuira m brahmin who dwelt lit t hut alone. H* did not 
mix with h ti MEow-mortili, ba t to light success by worshipp ing 

demon* und WAS in league with flvi’i; LL: sonorous discount 
W*s sinflll-talked hi* fine speech was eChn-Bnawenug J old eminent 
Scholars had not precedence of hiin + and ordinary myn look&j up 
to him *5 an arbat. But A*vnghQsbu P'iisui, whose knowledge 
embraced xU thingt, and whose spiritual attainment! extended 
oirer tKe iJ Threo YefaMeiT suspected the brahmin Of being depen¬ 
dent on evil spirits for all his cle cruets with his longue. The 
P h usa rtnaOned that when fluency of ipciwii is the gill of evil 
spirits what ia ejllli is uofc an answer to a question asked, and the 
«p^ak?r cannot repeat what b ha* once uttered to another, So 
Alvagbouba visited the brahmin in order to put him to the test, 
and the interview convinced him that the brahmin was depen- 
Jem on evil spirits. At A£vag£wtba r a request the ling summoned 
the brahmin to rn public discussion At which the king p^useett. 
Alvughoshn stuted the subtleties of Bud-ili id n>. and the general 
principles of the Five Science* in a thorough maimer and with 
tlenr eloquent diction. When the brahmin bad spoken in reply 
Aivagbihh said to him- You ha*s naisnod the gist of my di^ 
Course, you must maka your speech over again. But the brahmin 
remained silent, so the T^qsa jeered ut him saying— "Why dont 
you cxp<ain. The sprite! you serve should hasten to give you 
Uiiguage n . Then A4vagho»ha ut ooco removed the screen which 
the b^lmiiii kept before his face in order to meortuiu what was 
atroiago in The pusLcasc-d one 1 ! fare. The btahlflhl, now put to 
utter confusion, piayed him to desist, and AiVAghotba merely said 
to the audience— The collapse of this mnn T a reputation today is 
an matinee of empty name does not endure”* Than the 
king addressing Auvaghojha «id~ Had it not Wen for your 
abundant virtues, sir* this delusion would not have been exposed: 
thy genins who know a other# excels posterity, Paid 1* fleets glory on 
predecessors, and according to the laws his great services must 
b* rtoog nirod. 

In this pas^tge Yuaii-druLaag represents AsvjLghoshn. as 
Iidving secular learning which embraced all things and 
‘‘spiritual o-ttaiiittsenis extendi ug to the Three Vehicles” 
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The Chinese for the last clause is iao-voh-mn shing {j£ 
?L W ^ H is rendered by Julian -dans sa carriers 
il avail Bii faire usage des troie Vahicules". But this 
rendering ia not in accordance with the construction of 
the passage or the meaning of the word polu In a note 
Julian gives the three Vehicles as those of tiie ^ravaka, 
the Pratyeka Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. These are 
tho* three mentioned in Buddhist hooks, and they are states 
or degrees of spiritual attainment, the lowest being that 
of the firiivaka and the highest that of the Bodhisattfa, 
which is also called the ♦‘Great Vehicled Our pilgrim 
makes A&vughusha have a twofold test for detecting the 
cooperation of evil spirits with a man who is a fine talker 
The test is that the naan does not give a real answer to 
a question, and that he cannot repeat what he Las once 
said to another. In the public discussion the test is 
applied with marked success, j alien’s translation misses 
all the point oi the passage, and spoils the story* Then 
Julien makes Yuan-chuang state that Maiming (A£va~ 
ghosha) “connaissalt les demons 1 , but Yuan-choang merely 
“tales that Ma-iniug ^mentally recognised evil spirits' 1 ' 
that is r became convinced that Ids suspicion as to the 
source of the br&hmin’s powers was correct* Julieu trans¬ 
lates the phrase ckit^hou (%£ by "n'a, pas de sue- 
^esseurs* 1 , and he supports Jii$ rendering by a reference 
to an expression quoted in the >\Fei-wen-vun-foD , l But 
the reference is an unfortunate oue, as the painter in the 
passage cited had a successor by whom he was surpassed. 
The translation is not good, and it is nu-Chinese as an 
expression of piaise, ChuKhou or Chui-yf^^yhou means 
to sifttid out to posterity or to he above those who JbU&w* 
s \ lie man who has genius to know others sheds a glory 
on bis ancestors, and is a standard of superiority to his 
followers or posterity. The Ha-ming P u sa or Aiiagho&ba 
Bodhisattva of this parage is apparently the bhikshu who 
flourished 300, or according to gome 61*0 or 800 years 
after Buddha's decease. This Asvaghoeha was originally 
a brahmin, and was converted and ordained, according to 
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some authorities by Fu-oa-sh§ supposed to be for Fuuja* 
ja ^ i and according to othere by lie great FarSva.* This 
last defeated Aivaghosha in a controversy held in Shi ha, 
apparently in or near Magadha- As a Buddhist monk 
Asvaghosha attained to great eminence by bis power® of 
argument and discussion, and he was given to Ka-oi-t'a 
(Kanishka perhaps), king of the Yne-ta country, as part of 
a war indemnity. This king treated the bhiksbu with 
much kindness and esteem, * and ASvaghosha continued bis 
labours in bis new place of abode in Kashmir. Ho was 
the author of the “(M-bsin-luu’ 1 '&), the Ta-chuang- 

yen-chiHg-Wf* ft St & &) aod numerous other treatises. 
In the Patriarchal succession A£vagho.slia is the next after 
Piit>yoya$a, and in Japan be is regarded as a teacher of 
the “Pure Laud” doctrine, and is the first patriarch ot the 
Avatainsftka sutra sect and the 12’ 3 * of the “Contemptatist 
School”.* We read, however, of several eminent bbikshus 
with this name, one living bo early as the time of the 
Buddha.* These, however, may all be the same man 
assigned to different dates. He was called “Horse-vnice” 
(Aftvagbosha) because at his birth horses neighed, or 
because on one occasion when he preached hungry horses 
forgot to feed, and listened to his serin™ neighing with 
pious delight. There are also other stories told to account 
for the name which in one treatise is given as Giu tu-tuci- 
ni, perhaps for Ghoravin. 9 "Here we have probably the 
original vernacular sobriquet given to the monk because 
he held horses (gfaora) spell-bound by his lute (vlpaj. Tins 
great Buddhist, who apparently lived in the second century 
of our era, was a poet, musician, Scholar, religious cciitro- 


■ Fa-fa-ttanfj-jlu-ju»n cl,. £>, 

» Ma-nung-p'u-SVfhtian (No. l4&Dt 
3 'IWpio-lttDpj-chmg eh. 7, 

* B. Ntuijio'. Short HUt. Twelve Jap. »e<U* pp- », 106, US. 

- Shih- Jlo-ho-yea-laB, cr An EspoiLlion of ShUjltnir 1 . eh- l, 
Ifefa&miya-Cbiag «*■ 2 fKo, 3W|; Ch'i.hplo-lun-ra pt-heieo-vhi rh. 1 
(No. 1626:- 
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versinibi ftnd zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox io creed, 
and a strict observer of discipline. 

We return tjfiin to the pilgrim r s dewription. Above £00 fi, 
h* tbiU# n from the south-west ftufiifl of the city, were the Town- 
dattotii of an old monitory with a tope. These were on u. site 
which hud bean used as sitting place and e&crckn ground by the 
Four Fait BurJchan. The tope had manileiE ation^ of dmne light 
end other mirnelas, ted people from Ihr and near came to It 
and offered dp pray ere. 

In hi 3 translation of tLia passage Julien instead of 
M 200 h 17 Las 200 paces, but in all Etc texts and in the 
“Fan^ch:h' p the reading is 200 li By using the form of 
expression l 4 south-west angle of the city" the pilgrim may 
perhaps have meant to indicate that the direction was 
exactly south-west, and not merely between south and west. 
It was not from the south-west corner of the city, as Mr. 
Fergussou seems to have supposed . 1 hut from the Cock- 
Monastery to the south-east of the city that the pilgrim 
renewed his journey. 

The pilgrim continuing hi* narrative tells na that fiem the 
old moanslery a journey aouth-wc&t above 100 li brought him 
lr. this TWo-A/H-Au monastery. This eatablisdimenf, erected by 
the Iwt descendant of king Bimbuar&r bud Tour courts with 
three^tloreyed l ut K % !o% tome**. and 0 succession of open 
passages ll wbb the romdezvonf of eminent scholars who flocked 
to it from si] regions. The Brethren in it all MfihayhimU. 
were nlmto 10IX) in number. At Iho head of chr-rwd-. Lb rough 
the middle gele, wore Lhrtfc temples (cA tng-irhi) with disks On 
the roofi and bung with small bells] the hayts were furroniidad 
by balustrades- and. doors, windows, beams, walk- and htabsi were 
ornamented with gilt work in relief- The middle temple had a 
stone image of the Buddha thirty feet high; the left-hand one 
bed an imago of Tflira Bodhlaattva; sad the right-hand one bad 
an image of Avalokiteavaia BadbUattva: these three images were 


1 J. R, A, S. Voh m Art IX- 

5 The common me*ting of {*$ ift) is “on the road 11 and 

this may be iLa sign Ui cat ion here, But ai the temple* could not 
ha^fl been actually on the highway the phrase may mean at the head 
of ihe pa*$Q$e T that ii, at the place where the road to (be middle 
gate began. 
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ill of brtJDifr (Cw-sfttl- Etch of the temples had m pintof nHn 
whicU occasionally yielded minculous pliensmena. 

This is 11 d interesting account, anti has to he studied in 
uorroeetion with statements in tbe Life. This latter treatise 
Makes Yuan-uhuung travel south-west from the Cock* 
Monastery sir or seven yojauas (about 50 miles) to the 
2-hfo-Tii (var. Cke-jha monastery- from which some score of 
the Brethren came out to welcome Lira, This L evidently 
the Ti-lo-shi-bh monastery of our test, und Julien writes 
the name so in his translation of the Life + The difference 
in ihc distance may be accounted for hy the pilgrim giving 
the length of his journey* and the Life giving the distance 
in a straight line. In another passage of the Life we 
rO&d that when Yuau-chuang, on his way back to Chin:i T 
visited tf&knd* for the second time, he learned that three 
yojanas from it west was a monastery called Ti-lo-slu-kt^ 
"in which was a learned Buddhist Doctor by name Praj&fc- 
hhadra. Here the reading in Julien’s text was Jl-fo-toe- 
fta for which he suggests lilataka as the original but the 
old Sung edition has TUo*hi4 rtt. This monastery is evi¬ 
dently the Ttio^ehe-ka of the previous passage in the Life, 
the learned Doctor having come to reside in it after the 
pilgrim's drst visit to Kalandu. Bftktlingk-Roth suggest 
Tiifidhaka as the name of this Buddhist establishment, 
but the suggestion cannot be adopted. AM the texts of 
the Records have Ti-lo-shi-ka, and the tm (JJp) of the 
aeccud passage in the Life is apparently a copyist’s error 
for the ahi (fj) of the old texts- Then this monastery 
has been identified with I-chin^s Ti+Io-Pu and IS-fo-cfra 
which probably represent one word like Tiladha- 1 He 
gives tbe name to a monastery in Magadha about two 
yojsras from Kltlanda^ It was probably in the great 
Buddhist establishment of. Ti-lu-shbka tluit Panova and 
A&vaghosa had the meeting already mentioned as having 


1 Yuii^hiiiD^ writes Itie name T'S-lo-ilii-lts. (U ff- JJB\ the 
Life h*3 3l*fc-M or eAcr-Att iSS Qt SE Mh aud. also Ti-U- 

tse yf akih or |5)-k; I-thing hi* THckHV or fit i; ^ or w- 
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taken place in Shi-ka. Cunningham by manipulating bis 
texta finds Ytum-chuang’s Tito-shika, which he calls 
Tib dak a, in the modern Till ira, and Fergusson places it 
in the Earabar hills. The full name of the monastery 
may hate been Tira-^ika or a a Julien suggests Tila-sSkva, 
its designation among the people being something like 
Tikdha It was a large and famous establishment flourish¬ 
es in the 7 th century, between 40 and f*0 miles in a south¬ 
west direction from the Kukkutarama, and about SO miles 
to the west of Nalauda. Yvnm-cbuang tells us that the 
monaster)' was built by the last descendant of Birabisa™, 
but according to the books the last descendant of that 
king on the throne of Mngadha was Pushyamitra, an 
enemy and persecutor of Buddhism. We note the temple 
of Buddha dunked by a temple to Tara on one side, and 
by a temple to Ktian-yin on the other. Here, as in a sub¬ 
sequent passage where we have another temple of Tara, 
that person is simply a Bodhisattvu. without any indication 
of sex. This Pusa, “the Saviour’', became “Holy Mother 
Tara”, the spiritual wife of Kuan-yin. She resides at the 
foot of a mountain In the Southern Ocean, and Kuan-yin 
sojourns on the top, but it is in Tibet and Mongolia that 
T&v& is chiefly worshipped.’ 

Our pilgrim's narrative proceed*. Above So southwest 
from the Ti-lo-ahi-fca monastery vn * lofty mono tain. Among 
tta sombre *)*«» uf clouds and rock* lodged immortal*, poiwuoua 
Bsakea and fierce drmgoua lurked in the hollow* of it* marshes, 
fierce beasts skulked and birds of prey roosted la it* thickets! 
On it* top was a fiat rock icrmountcd by a tope above tea lent 
kigb. This w on the tpol where the Buddha once tat all night 
in the .Saraidki of the end of extinction". The pious devas hid 
made a tope of precious, gold and silver to commemorate the 
event, bn! in the ling court* of time the previous metals had 
changed to atone. No human mortal bad ever visited the tope, 
but from afar serpent* md wild beat I* could be seen in comps. 


i t’o-ts u-li-tei- t'ung.teai ch, 2 (No. 1837); Waddell’* ‘Buddhism of 
Tibet 1 , p, ff. See also G. de Blnnay 1 * 'Mstsfisut pour earrir * 
1'hit wire de la Detts* Bonddhiijae Tari. 1 
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niel petiarming prad&kftbiiiAi *11*1 flsipels And ■irnte giving pniie 
Had worn bin. 

The mountain here mentioned was apparently not visited 
by Yuan-ctmang on hi?? way to Gaya but be may have 
passed near it on some other occasion* We must remember 
that he spent above £tc years in this district and visited 
it again on bis return. So the Records here do not give 
ns a consecutive narrative of ft journey* but rather the 
results of excursions and investigation bl 

Oar pi]sjrins pats on to Ascribe th*t on thfl eist ridp of Ifait 
mouDUiin was * topn nia the spot on which the Buddha itood 
te obtain a view of ^Ligadbu, He then guts an to re)uta tbtt 
libovfl 30 li to the north- w«l ok' the mountiuR, on tha slops of 
a mountain, was a monastery the high bane* ol which were backed 
by the ridge, ihe high r hamper* he rig hewn out of the cliff, la 
ihiis moriasfcety there were fifty Brethren t all Adherent* of the 
"Groat Vehicle”- It hid been built in honour of Gurt&metL 
Bodhisiltv* who hero YFiu-cpiahed ID di*cui3ipp ihe great Sablehyi 
Doctor M^bavt, The pilgrim adds an icc^ht of the discussion 
and of the result* of Madlwa**- defeat. 

The story of the controversy here related by Yuan- 
c liming was apparently derived from an unscrupulous 
Buddhist of Magadba- It not agree with Tutfl- 

chining's statement thal the site of the mountain monastery 
was the scene of tbe discussion, and it iced not be taken 
seriously. The Gunamati of our author cannot be the 
ftcliurra of the same name who was the teacher of Vasu- 
mitt*a and wrote a commentary on the ^Abhidhami&ko&a". 
Nor can he be the Gurimitati of Tar&nsltba* contemporary 
with king Pantsh&nia-simha, and beaten in discussion by 
a disciple of the philosopher against whom he had written 
a treatise, i 1-chi up mentions a distinguished Euddbi^t 
named Gunaumti as having lived in ft time not remote 
from hia own period* but this sage was devoted to dhykna.i 
Our pilgrim styles his Gupamati a BodhisaUwa, and de¬ 
scribes him as coming from u South India”; he also aaso- 


1 Tir. S* m . 

% Njua~hAi-ch L i-ktiei dk, S4; and TAltakusa, Titling*, p + IiVIilff, 
and p. 361. 
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ciatea him with Sthiranoati; and represents the two is being 
distinguished in Nalanda for the elegance of their coin po¬ 
sitions, and as having sojourned and written in Valabhl 
in SonUa India, 8 It may have been this Gununis.ii who 
composed the treatise with the name, ns rendered in Chi¬ 
nese “Sui-hsiang-hm" (gg fg g%)u This work, translated 
by Faram&rlha about A, D. 66Q t is apparently only an 
extract from a large treatise with this name. B. Kanjio 
retranslates* * the title by ^L&ksh&n&nus&ra but the 

original name may have been something very different 
This treatise cites the Yibh&sliR and Sutra-XIpade&a Masters, 
Yasubandhn, Bavarikn (?) p .and others, and it shews an 
intimate acquaintance with the Sank by n teachings 2 

The pilgrim proceeds (o relate that above 20 U south'west 
from the GurLamati Monailery W*i fin isolated hill, with a 
monastery said to have been built by the ^fcatm-Maskr §tla- 
bhidra, who made a religious offering of the city which be kd 
obtained on h£i victory in a discussion; taking advantage of the 
resemblance of the steep peak to a tope, ^llahhadra had deposited 
in the peak 13 uddha-relic*. Then we have the story of this 
monastery to the following [effect. SOabhadru was a scion of 
the Brahmin teal royal family of Sainalnta {in Ymn i India); oa a 
young man he was fond of learning and of exemplary principle*. 
He travelled through India Booking the wise, and in Mulanda he 
met Pbarmaplta Pusa who gave him instruction. and in due 
time ordained him at a bkikthti. Then 5iLshbadra roue to be 
eminent for Mb profound comprehension of the principle* and 
subtleties of Buddhism, and his fame extended to foreign - otintrie*. 
A learned but proud and envious brahmin of Snath India came 
to Magadha to hiv-o n dtaciLssinn with DharmapaJa. Stl&bhidrei, 
at the time the moat eminent of the disciples of Dharmapila, 
although only thirty years of age, proposed to meet the brahmin 
in controversy, and the offer was accepted. hX the discussion 
t'bf- brahmin was utterly defeated, and the king to mark hi# 
appreciation of the victor^ success wished to endow him with 
the revenuQB of a certain city- But Silabhadra declined the ^nft 
saying— “The scholar with dyed garments is satisfied with the 
reqniiitcs of hia Order ; leading a life of pnrity and contmauce 
what ha# he to da with a city?" The king, however, urge* him 


* eAiion & and 11. 

* Sukhaia ngJuo No 1£B0) 
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£11,tBBAREA'S i|OKAKXEST- 

, ( , wTbB trine* of religion h« vamihed” 

t “«d the W Of Worn h-e foundered ; -th^ pubhe- 

" - 'Jii™ there ii nothin* to etimulsto disciple*: for the aA- 
wncement of BoMbinn bo granolAy pl«9«l to OT* 
ottt r\ Then &il»bb*d rt , unable to lure b,. cw " 
tbocity. and built the moswtary. Carrying out the ru 6 

to the'end, he offered up [the revenue rrom! the 
the city for the proper msdnienance of the ortablisbiamt 

Although the context of this passage seems to require 
ub to regard Yuan-chasing a* having actually gone to the 
SUabhndra monastery yet we need not suppose him to have 
visited either it or the Gnnamati Monastery on his waj 
from Patalipotra to Gaya, In the translation here given 
the words 11 Carrying out the rule of right* the -end 
ftVP f(ir the Chinese Oi^uny-diu-kuei-ku (R -ft M «?> 
“carrying oat right procedure thoroughly" Juheo 
these words apply to the monastery and^ translates the 
by “vaste et magoifique”, a rendering winch seems ^ad¬ 
missible. In the description of the Deer Wood ^onaatoy 
in the previous chuan there 5 b a similar expression it(*0 
cJi f «W'JtKei-eftii,which is used of the monastery, and means 
“perfectly artistic in ornamentation■' tin Julian’s rendering 
“done admirable construction. 17 ) But here we must * 
cJsiuw-chu-kMi-chii as applying to &ll«bhadra. As a 
Buddhist bhikshu he could not receive such a gift as cm 
revenue of a city for himself. At the king's urgent request 
and for the good of the Church, he accepts the gift but 
extremely punctilious in keeping the rules of his Oroer, 
he gives up the revenue as an offering to the Churc 
Then Jnlien understood the text of our passage to mean 
that Silahhadra gave the inhabitants of bis city as slaves 
to his monastery. But this is not the meaning of the 
author, who does not distinguish between city and etty- 
householders, and by each term means the revenue derived 

from the city. 

From the SUabM,* Hosiery tb= pilgrim traveled 40 or 
60 « cr^ the SeiraiijM* Biver ud c*» e to 

Tbi« city *tron B lj ritual hut bad '•* 'nhetatotp, 
were only above 1000 brahmin famili**, descendant# of the ongioal 
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(Or According to .tome to* * to, gr**l) ittht *nd to=*e were Mt 3llt * 
j*otlo toe king, anrl »ew treated b7 *11 with r.’Turtnw. Above 
30 n to the north of the city wm a clear epring, the wat^r of 
which wav regarded a* wired *nd purifying, Fire or *i* it to 
the to u lb -west of the Cllj we* the < 3 *yii Mountain with dark 
gorgsr end iuaeciiisiblu eJiff*. eilled by Indian* '‘Spirituri Moon- 
tain’ 1 , From ancient time* sovereign* who have Apretd their 
goad government to distant peoples, and in merit have excelled 
previous dy mullet, allnsceod thil mountain and eolemnly announce 
what they have done. On the top of the mountain w« a none 
tope above 180 feet high built by Awk* at the place where 
Buddha uttered the "Pbo-Yna” and other tQtr*'- 

The city GayA of this passage was supposed t" have 
received its name from the great riahi named Gaya-' But 
i n 30nje of the Chinese translations the name is translated 
by “Elephant' 1 , as if for Giya, and in some tv a find it So 
transcribed. The Gaya mountain also is called “Elephant- 
Head”, the original being (Tajfd-^ros. 1 The “Psfl-yan- 
ching’ 5 mentioned hero is the “Ratuamegha-sutra” which 
professes to have been communicated on the top of Gaya 
mountain to an immense congregation of disciples and 
superhuman beings- It is a Mah&ySna eutra, and there are 
tvro translations of It in Chinese.* 

The pilgrim proceed* to toll that «mth-eut from the 0*yh 
Mountain was a tope at the native city of Kibiyap., and that to 
wuth of it were two tope* at the piece* wbens Gay* Kaiyap* 
and Nadi Kiayapa -eerved fi»". 

The three men here mentioned were brothers, the eldest, 
called in this passage simply KsSyapa, being generally 
distinguished as Uratilva KiSj&p* from the name of the 
place at wiiieh they lived. These brothers were great 
scholars and magicians, they were worshipper* of the ele¬ 
ment of fire, and they had numerous disciples. Their 
home was at the tewn of UrarilvA on the Nairanjana 


1 Ctiang-biu-ching eh. Ik 

3 ChEu g f*-hua-ehiHg eft. 1; Tin-kuo-ehing cA. 3; Eung-ehi-ebint 
ch. 94. But the mountain eaitod Gaysin* i* plwsed by »m in * 

different part of toe diitrict 

* See tfo*. 15L 169 in Mr. Bonji 6 b'anjto’s Cataloguei. 
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(Phalgu) river* the youngest lining a little down the stream. 
The story of tnrir conversion is hold in several of the 
Buddhist books nod our author refers to it a little 
farther on* 

Eastward frost Ifae place where Gaya Kyy*p*«rv&d fire, the 
uirra^^ proceeds, on the other sida of % prat river w** ihe 
Frag-krihi mountain' When Ju-lii, die pilgrim MpUioa, bnd 
hean ib yean arriving for hodhi without obtaining it, hs ra.^ 
□enured fcititetiLiu, and accepted Then eonunf from 

the north-Efta^ suad seeing this Tooimtain, ho liked ila solitude, 
&ud wanted to altab bodhi on it™ Going up by the north-eart 
ridge he reached the »u Email, an earthquake then occurred, and 
the oread teld him that the mountain could not he used for the 
attainment of bod hi. The Pus* then went no down by the 
soiith-weat aid* and came to a care in a cliff- In this he Bit 
down Intending to go into samadbl, whan again the earth quaked 
and the mountain iheok. Heavenly devii then called out to 
him— *Ty« is not the place for the Ju lai to attain bodhii 
fourteen or fifteen li HmUmwI from thii. not far from the seen* 
of your nuiLeritiea, there is a prepul tree with an adamant 
fatty) Beat, and there iba put and future Buddha* all mtUiu 
hodhi, please go there”. The Fua rose to go, hut at the rttjuut 
of tbs Oregon of the care he haft his ihidow there, Going on, 
preceded by the devai, be reached the Fodhl free. In of ter 
limes king Aioka marked the virion* places in the PW sasceot 
and descent of the mountain by various Srindm of monument?. 
All these present miracles, such its showers of aerial do were and 
lights in iha gorges; and erery yw + when the period ot Retreat 
ia over, stringer Bretiuen and liyman ascend to make offerings. 

The account hero given of the Pre-bodhi (PrAgbodhi) 
mountain, and the F*nfia f s experiences on it* was probably 
derived from local legend. Our pilgrim evidently did not 
visit the mountain on his way from PataUptitra to the 
Rodhi Tree, According to the Life he proceeded from 
the Tiliicheka (TiEofiMk*) monastery southwards* and after 
a journey of above 100 U arrived at the Bodhi Tree; but 
this statement probably means no more than, that from 
the monastery to the Tree was above 100 U in ^ straight 
line south. Yuan-cbuang apparently went flrst to the city 
of Gaya, thence to the Gaya mountain* and from that 
eastwards to the Tree. So also Fa-bsien went from GayS 
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to tba Bodhi Tree, but it is not easy to learn from hi s 
narrative; the exact position of tbo Tree. Frag-bod hi is 
evidently a Buddhist name of late origin, but the mountain 
ia apparently the w isolated hilF of the Sarrata Yinaya. 
This work represents the P'usa as going to this hill with 
the intention of realising on it perfect enlightenment (bod hi); 
but the devas, as in Ynan-chnang'a story, explained to him 
that the convulsions which had occurred indicated that 
this was not the proper place, and told him whither he 
should go, 1 

The pilgrim next goes on to tell oi that * journey of 14 or 
15 H eoiitii-west from th.fi Prigbcdbi Hill brought one to the 
BodbL Tree^ The encloiing w*Uj t he rotate** arc bnUt of brick* 
high ind strong; the Enclosure ii tang from «ut to west* And 
narrow from north to moth, end St it above 500 pace* m etreuit 
Bare treat and noted Cowan, mike continuous shade; fine grata 
and itnmge plants cHmb over and cover everything. The prin¬ 
cipal gate opens eaH towanli the Nsiniijana River* the touth 
gate si connected with a large flower-tank, die west Limit it a 
natural defence and the north gate communicate* with the 
ground^ inside the walla of a large monastery. The sacred traces 
are very close together ; topes or shrines (chin^sM) have been 
raised, u memorials, by sovereigns, high official*. or noble* of 
India who were pious Bnddhiet*. 

Although the text of this passage seems to state that 
the pilgrim actually visited the PrSgbodbi Hill, and from 
it went on to the Bo did Tree, yet it is better to take the 
words in a general sense. Yuan-cliuaDg may have made 
the journey, following the Fusa’a footsteps, during his stay 
in the district. The reader will observe that the great 
or outer mdootfe of the Bodhi Tree is a wall with a 
gate on three sides, but on the west aide there is a natural 
defence. This agrees with other accounts, and the Burmese 
tradition is thus given by Bigsntlst" ~To consecrate, as 
it were, and perpetuate the remembrance of the seven 
spots occupied by Buddha during the forty-nine days that 
he spent round the tree Bodi, a Dzady was erected on 


» Su. Via. P'o-iing-tblt fft. 6. 
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rack of those seven places. King Fathanadi Kosali 
surrounded them with a double wall, and subsequently 
king Dammatkoka added two others. There were only 
three openings or gates to penetrate into the enclosed 
ground, one on the north! another on the east, and the 
third on the south"* 1 

•Julien’s translation here makes the jiiigrim describe the 
enclosing wall as having a gate on the west side: thia is 
probably due to his text haring the O of tka B 
edition Instead of tbe 0 fjfe) of the other editions. The 
former character is sometimes used in the sense of a door r 
and the latter character means a barrier or obstruction* 
The u finc grass** of this passage is hsi-so ffc), the 

reading of the B text* but 0 and D have *fme mud”. 
Then instead of the yuan ($%) *to climb** of the B and 
old Chinese texts* C acid D have Hi (jgE) M greeu n + Than 
the D text makes the pilgrim state X hat *finr sand and 
strange vegetation cover all with a green mantle"* The 
reading u fme saud ,T doc* not seem to suit the passage but 
it is apparently in agreement with the account of the 
Ysynt-seat in the next paragraph. There that sacred spot 
is described as being covered with sand earth. In this 
passage “India" is fer tile Chan-pu-chou or JamWdvfpa 
of the onginal s and the pilgrim may hare u.-d tins term 
jo a comprebensivB way including India and lln adjacent 
countries- As the space enclosed within the walk of the 
sacred place of the Bod hi Tree was not great, the topes 
und shrines erected as memorial structures must have 
been of small dimensions 

PfDcediDij witVi h\i description the pilgrim relates that in the 
centre of the Bod hi Tree Inclonure i* the ^AdanAnt {V&jr^ ip 
Cljiiiise Ckirt-kant?} Sat 11 which cime into existtiiee it the he- 
ffiniiLug of the. Bhadra KaLpa together with tne. world^ it ii in 
the middle of the Three Tlioasapd Great ChiJioeosm. retchea 
from the aurface of (he earth down to the Gold Wheel, is made 
of edamaet [chin-kang nr YHjn) and U abort 100 imcei in circuit. 
Tha name ii derived! from the fact that here the 1000 Boddha* 


Bigiodeit ‘Legend 1 , Yoh L p. 107. 
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of thia kijps go into tbs Vajra-BamiijMt tad As til ay al-Ljuii 
bodbl at this spot it ib esjled the “Bodhs-Arena' 1 (Tao cft 
tbit ie Bodhi-mandaia or SoEthi-jnsoLjiij. This spat is undm^irbed 
by coftfiio eoiivnlftitiiis; but since tie decline of Buddhism m 
Ini tar times it cnnnnfc be seen an account of the Hand with which 
it ha* beceme covered + After the decease of the Buddha princes 
eel op sitting image* of Avalakiteavin Bad hi ultra (Kutuurij. 
tr&i-P’u&a) facing mi at the north and south boundaries Affeottiipg 
to Buddha"* description. Tradition said tfcitwheo these images 
sink out of light Buddhism will comti to an end: the image it 
the south corner hid already disappeared up to the brcui. The 
Bod hi Tree at the Ad&maat'Seal it a puepal which in the 
Buddha't time was some hundreds of fact.high, and iHhoogb it 
had been cot down several time* it remains Forty 1 or fifty foot 
high- This tree, ihs J(or Bodbiuttv* Tr*fiJ is an ever- 
green, but every year on tbe day of the Buddha's dtjekatu il 
sheds its leaves, which are instantly replaced. On this day prices, 
Buddhist Brethren,, and laymen> eoaw of their own accord in 
myriadi to the Tree, and bathe it with scented water and m|Lk 
to the accompaniment of music, flowers are offered at the time 
nod light* are kept continual!y burning. The pilgrim neat elates 
the vtones of Aeoka and bii quern, in succession, making deter¬ 
mined effort* to aestrey tbn Beni hi Tree, the attempts being in, 
e&ch cu« frustrated, ^iaen the Tree grow again r niter the 
queen had caused ft foe ba felled, Asoka iufruur.de-d it with, a 
atone wall abate ten feet high which was apparently still in 
existence. In recent limes juttb, the w; and oppressor 
of Bn-Jdhiiim, cut clown ILc Bod hi Tree, destroyed it& roots down 
to the Water, ami burned what remained. A few ttfunths after¬ 
wards FLlrh3v«*rffi*L lli-e fan descendant of Asukfc On the throne 
of MfiL£udfi&j by pion* efforts brought lha tree hack to file and 
in one night it became above ten feet high. Thu king then bqjH 
found it u none will 21 feet high t and so the Bodhi Tree is 
now 20 {in P tti;, ton) feet above its protecting wall. 

According to the Lire the Gim-lani^tsa or YajrfLaana 
wn$ bo called because it was made of tdaraani; (rajjd> 
an indestructible subalance which could destroy everything* 
The two images of Kium*t£tfc*tSiri Pusa belt mentioned 
apparently did not exist at tbt time of F^hsien’s visit, 
end they are mot in other treatises Asokas- stone wall 
round the Hod hi Tree is apparently the wall which Fa- 
baiec ssys was made of brick. Then Fa-hsien tells of a 
tope here, and t he Asok£vad&nn mentions the bn it ding of 

E* 
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one at the spot by Atoka: the tope at the Bod hi Tree, 
moreover, was one of the Eight Great Topes, and was 
visited by pilgrims. So it is strange that Yuan-elmang 
does not make any reference to a tope at the place where 
the P‘usa attained Buddhahood, 

The description in oar test proceeds to tell us that to the 
cut oi the Bodlii Tree was a tempi* {thinfftXS} abo ve ISO feel 
tigb, tod with a front breadth at the bus of above twenty paces, 
Thi* temple was made of brick* and coated with lira*; it bad 
tiers of niche* with gold Image*; ita four walls were adorned 
with exquisite carvings of pcarl-itring* and genii; on the r»f 
was a gilt copper Amalaka; connected with the cut tide of the 
temple were three lofty hall* One behind another; the woodwork 
of tbne ball* was adorned with gold and silver csj-viug* and 
itndded with precious itonea of various colooEB h and an open 
pu»age through them comm sin ica ted with the inner chamber. 
On the left-hand side of the oulaide door of these hall* m 
image of Knin-tEU-lKti P l oa^ and on the right one of Tea-shi 
<Maitreya) P i uia, each made of mlver and above ten feat high. 
On the eit# of the Temple there had once stood a small chatty* 
(or ten?picj built by Anoka. Tbe present Temple had been built 
by a brahmin acting on advice given to him by biva in the 
Snow Mountains, and the neighbouring tank had been built by 
the brahmin^* brother al*n according to Siva"* advice. The pilgrim 
goes on to tell the wonderful story uf the image of Buddha 
made by Mailreya in the disguise of ^ biabmin- This artist 
naked only for scented r.lay, and a lump, and to be left alone m 
the Temple for *ix months. When this tim# was up except four 
days (not four months m in tome texts), the people became 
curtoui, and opened the door to see. They found the beautiful 
likeness comp Lets Except for one little piece above tbe right 
breast, but the artist had disappeared. The imaye he bad made 
represented the Buddha a* ha sat under the Bod hi Tree in the 
act of pointing to the earth and telling Mira that the earth 
would bear him witness, The pilgrim in continuation relate* the 
abortive attempt of king SaMjika to have the image removed 
and replaced by one of Siva. He adds that Jo-Ui attained 
supreme hodfai on the 8th (or according to the Slhavira school 
the 15th) day of the second h*3f of tbe month Viittkb*, being 
then ESQ (or according to soma 35) year* of *gt- 

The temple or chaity* here described 83 being on the 
oast aide of tbe Bodhi Tree was apparently within the 
large mclaiura. It wae approached through a succession 
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of three balls or pavilions* on the east aide, and it was 
only through these that light reached the innermost shrine. 
In the “Fang-chib” the base of the temple has a con- 
turnons stone railing ten feet high al] round. This Temple 
is not mentioned by Fa-hsxsn, and from oar pilgrim/s 
description we must infer that the whole wag a compara¬ 
tively recent struetore. Cunningham regards the present 
"Mabfibodhi Temple" as the building described by our 
pilgrim, and gives bis reasons 1 But these, as usual, do 
not agree with the Chinese texts, and are not convincing* 
Thus he says that the present Temple is 48 feet square 
at its base h and so agrees with Yuau-chuaugb statement; 
bat the latter is to the effect that on one side the base 
measured above 20 paces* and nothing la said about the 
dimensions of the other sides. Then YuaD-chu.aug says 
that the building was made of bricks and coated with 
- lime* the term for "bricks" being chHnp<huan flj), 
Beal Iran slates this by “blue bricks” and Cunning- 
ham finds the present Temple made of bluish bricky. But 
ch'irig-chuan denotes simply common dull-coloured bricks* 
and it was evidently of such bricks the Temple was made* 
otherwise there would not have been a coating of plaster. 
The "Fang-chih” here, however, has merely rit'fu^-cftwan 
without any mention of a lime coating. Farther the four 
faces of CunninghamTemple have several tiers oi niches 
for images, but Yuan-chuang does not say that the tiers 
of niches were On all sides of the brahmin 1 * temple. Then 
Cunningham finds that the entrance to the east aide of 
“Miihubodhi Temple" was certainly m addition to the 
Original building, and he thinks this agrees with Yuan* 
nhuang as translated by Cunningham from Jalien— w After¬ 
wards on the eastern side there was added a pavilion, 11 
The Chi nest text, however* has nothing corresponding to 
"afterwards" and Julian's “on a constmit* k la suite" was 
perhaps used in the sense of “there was built ia continua¬ 
tion \ which would give Yuan-chanog"s meaning. Moreover 
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ther« does not teem to bo any authority whatever for 
Chinmogharn’t title for bis book, and for hik atateDient that 
certain mins were called “Malilbqdhi Temple”, This 
name is not found in any one of the tests Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese^ or Indian, that he cites in support of his albgfttioh. 
The Burmese inscription which he quotes is concerned 
with the “P&yatha-bhat (Ptyftsa-blmtU) the temple at 
the spot where Siddhurtba ate the “rice-milk 131 or milk- 
grueL This,, we are told, was near the “Mnha.Baudhi 
Paribauga Zedi {Maliftbodlriparibhogacctijft) the con¬ 
secrated shrine of tlie Mnhabodki [tree]. 1 It could not he 
the Taaokula Terapla of Yuan-chunng which was on a 
different site* Ynan-chuang does not give any name to 
this temple, and It is not mentioned in the Life. That 
work and Lching T s treatises mention the MahiVbodhi*artI 
or rihitra to he noticed presently* It was in this rihara 
or monastery that the pilgrima Hshrin-cbao, I-ebing, and 
OhT-hung Gftw the beautiful image of Buddha— his “true 
likeness”— which Lching also says was made by Mai trey eu 
A mong ihe Chinese tests cited by Cunninghsm is an in¬ 
scription found in the Bod hi Tree district and dated in 
the cyclic year whic.h corresponds to A- 1022* This in¬ 
scription, the original text of which will he found in the 
Journal of the R. A. B. VoL XIIL p. &5fi P was made by a 
pilgrim named Kto-yun. It contains verses which that 
pilgrim composed on tho “true likeness” that is, the 
Mai trey a* marie imago of Buddha but it does not contain 
anything corresponding to “Mahkbodhi Templet The 
characters are not distinct, but the pilgnm T s first ode 
seems to run thus- *The great Hero M&jtreya iUft-sht) 
in compassion to all creatures left them the real: although 
there is no oracular utterance r f£ |]Jl) jet there is the 
Deity; it (i. e*the image) is respected by the heterodox 
and loved by the discerning: although 2000 years n]d it* 
race remains new". Ro-yun's next ode prams the sepa¬ 
rate parts of this image, its thirty two superior marks. 
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the ushnisha* the virga, the hands and the robed body. 
This pilgrim P s verses were apparently cut in the stone 
slab which be set up above 30 paces to the north of the 
Bod hi Tree* and thus near the Mababodhi vihavsm in which 
he wa$ probably lodging. The kasha robe which his two 
companions brought is represented as having been put 
on “the Buddha-seat of M&h&bodbi”* It is possible that 
the beautiful image made by Maitreya may have been 
transferred to the great monaster)'. Yuan-chuadg does not 
seem to have actually seen this image, and his infor¬ 
mation about it seems to have been obtained froja others. 
He gives us to understand, indeed, that the image was 
not to be seen by all visitors. As the brahmin Temple 
was made by a Semite brahmin lor his own worldly ad¬ 
vancement it may have been neglected and allowed to fall 
into decay. It does not seem to he impossible, however, 
that it may be the present old. ruins which Cunningham 
calls the “Mahftbodhi Temple”. The reader will remember 
that the Tibetans tell of a Dri-gtHm-k'aiu that is, a gandha- 
kuta or temple to Buddha at the Bod hi-maud a. In this 
temple! which was originally nine storeys high, was an 
image of Buddha which had a curious history* The temple 
was built by a converted young brahmin named Dge-ba. 
that is Kalykpa* 44 the virtuous” or “auspicious 11 * the youngest 
of three brothers. The making of the image was under¬ 
taken for him by divine artists* and they required seven 
days within which to finish the work- But on the sixth 
day the mother of Kalyftpa insisted on eeeing the image 
to console her in death. It was shewn to her as it stood 
unfinished + but the artists disappeared and the image 
remained incomplete* Here T&ranQtha seems to represent 
the Mabfibodbi as being within this ttiople ’bf KalySnst 1 

Tho pilgrim proceeds to relate tbit to the north of the Bodthi 
Tree ¥i& the place of Buddha’* walking tip and down- Jc3*L 
ha BUttc-H, On the attainment of bodhi remained motionless under 
the Tree for aeren diyi. .Then he rose* and going to the north 
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of the Tra b« w* *1k*d up and down, ewt wad wcrt, for atv-eo 
dmjt, There were eighteen image orDaments for tip fooMap* 
in tie ten pace* of hi* walking; here men of after time* nuda 
a bue of brick* above tire* feet high, Tii&o-cbuaog add* that 
he learned from local re cord, a that this base for the sacred foot¬ 
print* indicated the deration of a perBon T i life* its length being 
greater or its* to m devotee according to the jeart of hi* lif*. 

Thia interpretation of our author differs from the 
rendering given by Jnli&n who seems to take liberties with 
his text here- The words (fy + 

“going shore tea paces”, cannot be rendered “sur un espace 
d'environ disc pas”, but belong to the words which follow. 
These are in Julien's translation— “Dos dears extra¬ 
ordinaire au n ombre de dix-hmt surgirent ear ses traces' 1 . 
But there is nothing in the text for surgirenl and win 
(£) is not a classifier of flower* ffm-w&n is an orna¬ 
mental tracing or figure and there were eighteen such 
figures, cue for each of Buddha T s footprints for the ten 
paces. Then Julie® adds— “Dans la suite, on couTrit cat 
endroit d T on massif en briques de trois pieds de hauteur”. 
The text for this is Hou-ien-ytl-tzh-lei-cbuan^wei-chi-kao- 
ytl-san-chih A f Jfc ft * £ it 1ft ft H K) ^ is P 
Hater men here raised a brick base above three feet high”. 
The chi or “base” was the wall which fronted and pro¬ 
tected the actual wrJ k, the latter being at Ynao-cbnang's 
time probably made of ebunam. In tlie next sentence 
Julien has— “Ls massif on briqne, pose sur lee vestiges 
du Saint” for that is, “this base for 

the sacred footprints”* The Buddha's Walk of our pilgrim 
corresponds to the fiatanacankam&cetiya or Jew eh walk 
chatty a of the “Jataka” which was between the Bodhi 
Tree and the Animisa&etiya, and su to the north-east of 
the Tree. 1 bVhsiea tells of a tope (that is t Chakya} at' 
the spot where Buddha walked east and west under the 
Pei-to (La Bodhi) Tree for seveu days, but he does not 
mention an artificial raised and covered passage- 3 With 
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Mm, as with the Pali writers* the Walk is evidently only 
a (^Mna or cfc £ it) marked by a chatty*. Cunning¬ 

ham devotes ck III, of his “HahiSbodhi 11 to Ibis “Buddha 
Wilt” which, he say» h w a till exists close to the north aide 
of the Temple” and ii “a simple brick wall 53 feet long* 
3 feet 5 inches broad, and a little more than 3 feet in 
height". 

The pilgrim r i narrative cunttnnfci— North of the Walk, and 
on a flat rock to the left (according to the I* tent* the right) of 
the road, wmi a large chaise [cking-My In ihw wia an image 
of the Buddha gazing with uplifted eyei, Tbn explanation Ynan- 
chuang give* ii that here Ju-ki for fleven day* contemplated 
the Bodhi Tree without moving hia eyei gming at it in gratitude. 

The chaitjft hare mentioned is the Ammisacetiya of 
the “JatakaV aad the Animifialochana-ch&ifya of other 
books, * 1 the Fu-ahon-mu-fra 0 or “Tope of an- 

winking eyed" of Chinese translation^ This was the second 
of the Seven Places at which Buddha remained seven days 
on attaining bod hi, the place where* according to Fa-hsien, 
he “beholding the Tree experienced the joy of emanci¬ 
pation.” 

Our pilgrim goes on to tell that near the Bodbi Trce f on tfa# 
weatiide, was a luge turn pie GOELtirinmg B bronre (fHl-tt) standing 
image of the Buddha adorned with precioui atones. This image 
faced east, and in front of it was * dit^hke atone beautifully 
ornamsnled. The temple represented the Ball of the seven 
prtcidtia rebalances made hy Brahma for Buddha on hii attain¬ 
ment nt bodhfp and l he atone was the seat of similar an balances 
presented by Sikkt on the time occasion. Here Buddha remained 
for seven days* absorbed In meditation, and tit up tho Bodki Tree 
with light emitted from hh body. In the long lapse of time; 
however, the precious rubi'ances had changed inie atone. 

The Teaipie here described represents the fourth of the 
Sever* Places, and is the Ratanaghara cetiya or “Jewel- 
house chaitya" (the Yatanagara of the Burmese), It was 
built by the devas according to some authorities, and was 
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to the north-west {or south-west) of the Bod hi Tree. 
This Ratafwgljara, or 'House of the seven precious sab- 
stances” as Fa-hsien calls it f was used by tbe Buddha for 
seven of the 4 !i days be spent near the Bod hi Tree. In 
it he meditated on the way of salvation be had thought out, 
aud on the doctrines in which it was to be embodied for 
future teaching J 

Continuing hi* * curative Yuen-chtitng relate! that not far 
from the Bod hi Tree, on th* iouth r uu an Aii lit top* above 
itt. high at tiie spot whorti the P'iui on bit way lo tbe 
Bodhi Tree got grui for a real from India ditgnited u.* fir ait- 
cutter. Near tbit, he adds. on the north-cetl aid* wu a top* 
Where the “dark-coloured bird*" in flock* gar* the Pint » be 
wai going to tbe Tree a happy omen. 

The story of the P‘usa obtaining kusa grass for a seat 
as he was approaching the Peepnl Tree under which lie 
was to become Buddha is well known. In some treatises 
lad raj changed into a grass-cutter for the occasion, supplies 
the grass, 2 and in some the Puss obtains it from a deva, 
or a brahmin, or a peasant. 3 The name of the grass- 
cutter is given as Sanli or Svasliiia, and the grass is 
also called by the latter name. This word is rendered in 
Chinese by Chi-hsiang jft) or On-li {£- ^ the tw0 
terms having the same meaning of lucky or au«pjctOri£. J 
For the "dark-coloured birds" of this passage the Chinese 
x3 ( “f ii. I which Julien translates „[ies passereaux 

Weus" But in old Chinese literature this name denoted 
a water-bird, apparently of a dark green colour, which 
was pamted on Hags as a signal. In popular literature, 
however, e/t'tiiy-rhw is another name for the Saiy-hu (Q 
which is a jifucft. Now m the “Hsing-chi-ching" and 


1 Tbi»H«Jt which is mentioned in lli* tnlroduciion to the Jiiekn, 
<Voi. 1. p. 76), acid in other worka, it not mentioned in the Libia- 
vitUra or Lnff EjiH^.chi-ciiing h or the FbH Vins^a, 

1 Kocklnlj. 'Life’. p. 31; Hfilrift-ch L-cbicjjf cA, 26. Yin-fcuo-cbiag a, 

* ligya Tcbinr Hoi fa p. 273; Irbiu ^ hail - pin - irb L i - cbifiir cA 2 
(Ka 

* Fo-kno-cbi dL 31, 
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isa 

other sutraa ch'ing*chiQ is evidently used to translate the 
& u kail l i tfi of the LdiUm&tara. 1 * ^nkai&rtkil is rendered 
“parrots and mainahs (or jays} 15 , but the Indian teachers 
of the Chinese evidently regarded the term as a compound 
denoting a bird which partook of the characters of the 
parrot and the m&imib, and to them the £uka£&rika were 
birds of one kind and like the finches of China. Tins vras 
perhaps the sense in which the pilgrims use the term 
eh'ing-ckio, Fadisien, in accordance with $ojne scriptures, 
gives the dumber of the u Ditrk birds’" as 50Q + * The 
Chinese for ‘‘in Hocks 3 * here is riVtf/i-Ji* literally 

^flocks deer” t and J niton translates w une troupe ik cerfs” 
but the terra means “changing groups”. The birds as 
they Hew made one set of Hocks, and then broke off and 
formed themselves into other groups. It is evident that 
Ytiaii-chnaiig understood these birds to be disguised devoa 
escorting the Pusa to the Bod hi Tree, and the context 
shews that he did not think of other creatures joining m 
the escort. So also some accounts of the incident mention 
only the convoy of birds* but others have in addition ole- 
pkints, horses, oxen, and boys and girls with other objects. 1 
The deer is not an animal of good omen in India, and 
the bight of ^tine troupe do oerfs" would not have beeu 
cheering to the P*uss. 

Yuan-chimn^, proceeding with hit enumeration, stales that on 
the out of the Bod hi Tree were two lopes, ou© on the right, and 
quo on tha left of the highway It was 1 l are h ho mym r that Mira 
tempted the J J 'uia u the latter ww about to become Buddha, 
advised the P j uga to become a supreme tovereijrn, and 
wlifiu Lis advice was cot taken he went back ffreatfy chagrined* 
Hia daughter! with b» permission went !o seduce the i’ usa, hut 


1 Lab eh, XIXL. In the “Fea^kuang-ta-chuajig-y etching 11 dL S 
we End parrot) and mainahs where the other ireaq -as have ch'tng- 

O K^jendrtlill Milr* thought that the oVing-ckio of our (4Ul|e 
were k tfaa blue-necked jays which are held by the Hindu* to be very 
auipiciou* if a**u when starEing on a journey 1 ' ^Buddha Giyt, p. Se, 
aud see p. 53 pole.) 

J T'si-tzu-iLii-ying- p l k u ■ c h L i ■ ch i ng ch, £. 

3 Hamg-chi-chiu^ cL. 26. 
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by Lba mjifcerioua influence of the latter, their fa-hunting bodne* * 
werb changed, and they went away* lean and decrepit, ifl each 
other 1 ! arm*. 

Mara's exportation to the F^usa referred to ia this 
passage was the beginning of the Evil Doe's attempts to 
prevent the Pusa from attaining Buddh&fiood. In tfie 
Introduction to the J&tftka Mara is represented as 
announcing universal sovereignty to the Prince Siddh^rtha 
when the latter is leaving Kapilavastn to become an 
ascetic/ 1 f Other treatises, such as the “Boddha-chiirita** 
the u Yin-kno-chicg” n the ^Hring-chi-ching 1 ^ make Mara 
appear to the F-usa under the Bod hi Tree, and solemnly 
counsel him to leave that spot, and go to do his duty as 
a Kfih&triya by becoming a Chakra vartl ruling over the 
four divisions of the world, and Lord of earth. * Mftra*s 
daughters arc three in number, Rati, Arati, and Tfi^n 
{or Ragii* A rati, Tanha) h and they ia the legends have re¬ 
course to various artifices m the design of seducing the 
Pusa, 3 In some accounts however, they do not take 
action until the defeat of their father and all hi si forces, 
and they are sometimes represented as fly mg away from 
their attempt on the Pnsa, or as retiring with hb pardon. 

The next object mentioned by our pilgrim it the temple (or 
Chuitye) of Ki^yipEi Buddha, which. w*i to \hn north-west of 
the Jdodhi Tree, In this temple, he telii am, wan an jms^e of 
\h*t Buddha which wm reputed lit be of efficacious cutrlily: 
belLeviu^ devours by making aevon drcqpambulalioiii oblaincd 
a knowledge of Iheir previous tjziite ncu*. To the north-west of 
tbit temple were two brick huTisea each wilb m imuge [qt a 
picture) of a a Earth-god. Of Uicib two god* one laid told the 
Pun of the Approach of Mkra, and the other had come forth 
as witness for the F un in hie struggle with the Evil One. 

For this* account of the two brick houses to the Earth- 
gods Juliea Lad a defective text, and he did not ube all 


s YoL J. p. 

* BtnL Char. K XIII; Yin-kno-ching r k. dj Biing-ehi-dung ch* £& 

J For the itt Ejspl* of Mara and hi# dmigbtera to prerent Prince 
SiiidhurE hi fro m mitipiug Bed hi ast Windtfcb F J 'M4ra u. Buddha h . 
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he had. He translates— u Jfidi 0 t lorEfjy^ Juy-Etri eta it sai * 1 
le point cTobtenir 3‘intelligence ac comp lie, Pun des esprits 
de la torre servit de ternoin an Bouddhri*\ Tlie reading 
id the A, Cp and D te*ts after “Pormerly when Ju-lai was 
about to become Buddha 1 is i-pa&- Afththih - i-wei- 
<“# S fifc tWh H ow announced the anival of 

Mara, one became Buddha's witness** By some mistake 
the Ming texts leave out the i*pm t “one announced™ and 
JuLiei!* equal to the occasion, leaves out “the arrival of 
Mflra f l i 

Our pilgrim*! description next telli of i tope near the 
(D) or north-west of the Bodhi Tree indo&ure* It we* ihcive 
40 feat high and wea calkd tine Saffron Topa. The head of a 
I fading company from Tiiokuta had with hii fedowa been mira¬ 
culously preserved at ua by the interference of Avilokitcivara 
BodhmUva. On hii ret am to his native land the merchant 
built a tope which he coated with saffron-scented platter* Then 
he and hii enmpjtnioni made a pilgrimage to the Bod Id Tree, 
and while they were at tbi* place, the Saffron Tope suddenly 
appeared L-cfort them. 

This Saffron Tope seems to be known only from Yuan 
chuaag's mention of it here. As* work of private religions 
merit, like the brahmin 1 * temple, it waa probably allowed 
to Ml into decay and ruin* 

The pilgrim next relates that at the south cast comer ©f the 
Eodhi Tree bclosure wbi a banyan t™ beside- which were m 
tope and a temple. The latter contiincd a sitting image of ik? 
Buddha, and was on the spot where EruhmL besought Buddha 
on bit attaiumaiL* of hodhi* le begin the preaching of his 
religion. 

The incident hero referred to is related in several 
treatises. The Buddha was despairing of being able ty 
teach his way of sal vat ion, when Brahma came down from 
Heaven and urged him to preach his religion among men.* 
According to the Pali accounts the vLdt of Brahma to 


1 t& the aecotiifi of the intake is the brahmin's temple it will 
b* mmembered, Buddha ii pointing to the earth. It ia the “aeccud 
Earth-God 11 wLo comes forth and bean witness for the Buddha. 

1 Baing^hhchijig ch- 33; Rockhili, Tife’V p. 36; Sill- fen-Jii dt, 31. 
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Buddha wok place while the latter was staving at the 
Ajupaln tree. 1 

At each of the f eur coracn of the Bodhi Tree incknut*. the 
pilgrim continues, wm a large tcpu- The™ four top™ marked 
tJiB p luce*, on the verge of the Vairo-senl, where on the P-nsa’* 
irrival earthquake* occurred, these dMnrbtm** cm. ting when, 
lie found the Vijrtsana. WTlhin tbi* ineloeure, the pilgrim id da, 
the saortd memorial* were crowded together, and it would he 
impossible to enumerate them. IT* gooi on to deierihe that a 
tope to the south-wait of the Bodhi Tree ioeloaure marked the 
home nf the two cowherd maidens who presented the P'lina with 
mi Ik •gruel i end near it were two other tore* *l*a tonaected with 
tbit incident* 

Id this passage, ns before in cJitiiin VII., Yuan-chuang 
applies the term wiw-iitt (%t -ft.) or 11 cowherd-girls" to the 
maidens tvlio gave tlte* P'usa rich boiled milk and rice 
when he gave ap esteems fasting and returned to his daily 
meal* There is one Chinese sutnt in which we find the 
person who gave the milk-gruel described ns a „ cow herd 
woman", wni-vm-nli-jnt (& 4 it A) n‘ taeJ 
This woman lived outside a village on the Naiianjana river, 
slid tho groel was a miracul-nis creation found on the 
leaves of a lotus* But other texts Pali and Sanskrit, with 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations, describe the gruel 
&s presented by a young lady, or by two sisters, whose 
father was the chief or the rislvi of his village, In some 
versions of the legend the one lady is Sujatfi. the Shan* 
shins “Well-born"— “Eugenie" of the Chinese trans¬ 
lations. Her father is Nandika, 5 or he is SenSpati (or 
Sena or Senttni), * or be is simply “the head of the village" 
(griiraika),* Other versions describe the offering as being 


i Bigwndet, ‘Legend 1 , Vol. I. P- tiff; Mej. Nik Vol. I, p, 188 (P. 

1 f Yiu-kno-cbra.* ck. 3* In the Ser- Vim fib'u-ehie-ihih ch - ihe 
exprwion “two cewbord girl." i« »ppb*d to Enndl nod NaudnbiiSA, 
but on tb, MiM-pege Liw*t «ir\' dnughten of tie chief SeuiyM- 
3 0 *ing-chi-ebin£ eh, jH ; Rgjf* Tcher. p. S^tiT. ^ 

* Fing-kumDg-tA-cbumf^etkrching cA, 7* L p+ 

s B&ihivutti T, II- p^ 
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by the two sisters Nandft and BsL (or Njuidaball), 
Lheir Jathfer abo being called Kaadika or Scnuputl * 1 * * In 
some texts we find two gifts ‘of milk T one by Sujata the 
daughter of Nandika at an early period ef £siddljitrth:i*& 
course of asceticism, and one by Nandi and Bald* daughters 
of Sen Bui, a hen his mortifications are cyct* In til] tersiuiis 
the place of the milk-gruel offering is the neighbourhood 
of UuxtiUi near the Najra/ijam rivers 

Tbi pilgrim proceed* with Lis description. Outride of the 
i^utb gam 0 f the Bodhi Th« t Or Ihs Korfhj Tree indtMore {D* 
vap- a Iitj# la.nlc h ab-cvfr TOO pucifS in tin-uil. of pure clear wittr^ 
Ibu bame of dnpns md titb, This wff the tank made by the 
younger brother of the brahmin who bnjlL UiC beaulifol tvmplr 
EiFr-t-n ■ Ey dtscribcdr 

to the B&uth of ibis tank, tbs piEgnm cootinuff. vi* another, 
’When Buddha hid attained jamyak tumborfhi he wanted to wash 
hi* pfrithrc, and jndrt Create this tank for him On its nest 
aide was a large-rock^ when Buddha hid washed hi* garments 
hs wauled to hire them dried, anil Indr^ hrunght hint thin rock 
from (he Snow Mountain?. Braid? thi* was f. tope where Julni 
put on Ih* old clothes, and south from it, in a wood, was ft tope 
at the ptaec where he received the poor granny 4 * o^cnog of old 
cbthss. 

The taokp’ rock t and two tapes of this passage were all 
associated in the pilgrim's mind with one story, and Juliru 
has somewhat spoiled the desoriplior. by translating hutin- 
balgQir ,, » The words, as the contest 
shews* mean “wash his garments* All the four objects 
here mentioned preserved the memory of the following 
legend. Sometime before SiddMrtha became Rudd ha an 
old woman of the Unml^a district was left out to die in 
the wood near the Rodhi Tree* While here she gave her 


1 Hiiu-hFiiig-pCn-chn-chlflg eft, 2, where the father of \k* twa 
girh is the Sena riibi; $ar. Yi&, P j o-seuj>sbth cA. S. tin two giri* 
are daughters of Seu^pati- RuckbiR l LStu = F p. 30 and note. 

1 The Ssd-fcndu does not mika mention of any pfin| rd milk 

by a youog girl; it describes the P usa ai getting food from a 

brahmin of Unmk* and afterwards from Suiitt iLe wife of iIjp 

brahmin, In Bardy 1 * authorities (M. B, p. 170) also Sujfiuk, who gsTei 
the inilk'graeb is a married lady. 
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poor ragged garment to the P usft, and when he became 
Bucldba he wished to wesr it- But as it was dirty he 
wanted to wush it before putting it on, and In dra s knowing 
his desirSp produced a river (or tank) osar the Bodhi Tree* 
Having washed the garment* Buddha wanted a rock on 
which to dry it, and Indra produced the rock. 11 Other 
versions of the Legend represent Buddha as picking up the 
dirty garment in a cemetery, and. when he wanted to wash 
it before putting it om a dev a produced a tank, and Indra 
hi rock. 2 Some accounts describe Indra as producing U Le 
ian k by pointing to the ground, and so it was called 
^Pointing -to-earthsTank (chT-ti-dH # Jft SfU- J I" the 
^liaHUvistara^ it is called P&jdhata or ^Hand-struck^ 
because a deva produced it by striking the ground. The gar¬ 
ment which Buddha washed in Indra a tank is often called 
a u dirt-heap garment”, and in the fcL Balit£vlstara T * it is a 
pajidiidukula or yellow robe* the burial-dress of the sla*e 
girl which Buddha took from the dead body to wear^ 

The pilgrim proceed* to describe that in a wood to the ewt 
of Uid Ifidrn TiiTi V w.ia ibe Unk of tba BngOndunE MnduJind*, 
Che water of which wit clear and dark with * sweet agrwiblc 
tut*. On the weftt bank vu a anniJ temple with \m%gn of 
th« Buddha. It was hart that Buddha on ittaiaing bodhi tat 
in aam^ Jlii For seven diyi ■while the DragoH-king, with Ida be d,? 
in ■seven, coils round the body of the Buddha and with aevermi 
heads tpcdallj produced for the purpose* screened and protected 
him. On the opposite hank w^h the home of tMi Dragon-king. 

In hie translation of this notice of the Muchalinda Tank 
Julien makes a change in the text which cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. For iMng hei (f* |£), “ekar and black” applied 
to the water he substitutes which ha trans¬ 

lates ri de coukur noir-bleu*! adding in j note that fnf 1* 
“une fautc grave ^ for ^jtf* But all the texts and the 
^Fang-chih 11 have the former which, as the construction 


■ Hiing-ohi-ching cA, 3k, 

T Fanif-k nan g-La-cku aog-v an-cbj Og fA- 
a Yin-hunching ch. 4* 

i Lai. cb. XVIII* 
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flbews f is the correct reading. This Muehilinda Tank was 
the sixth of the Seven Places 1 hut we also read that 
the Buddha spent here the fifth of his seven weeks ne^r 
the Bodbi Tree. 5 One or two of the legends give the 
dragon seven heads s J but these are not, as in Yuan-ohuang, 
described as made for- the occasion. In Pah the snake 
has only une head and his name is Muchahoda^ The 
account of him shielding the Buddha, absorbed in samadbi. 
from rain wind and irritating insect#, is well known.' 

The description continue!, In a wood to the of the 
Mychiiioda Tank wu a temple with an image of the Buddha m 
ao emulated condition] near it wu hi* * exerci&e ground with 
a pee pul at its north and south end*. , Edu^tLid and common 
people now as formerly when attacked by a malady itnear the 
image with fragrant oii end. Ln many cor« ere effected. 

It was here the P'usa went Through a course of austerities, Jnlai 
in order to subdue vhu other ayausms also accepted Mara's in¬ 
vitation ind went through fiuHtenliSfl for «ir years: Mi daily 
allowance here waa due grain of hemp or wheat, and he became 
wilted and emaciated t it wat h e no that when walking up and 
down ha raised, bimaelf by the help of a Irfie. 

In this passage Yu&n-chuaug gives ns to understand 
that the temple of the Starving Pus a and his exercise 
ground were at the very place where the P'usa mortified 
his flesh for six years. The text presents difficulties and 
it is perhaps corrupt- The statement that “Ju-Ju in order 
to subdue the ovhtr systems also accepted Mara's hm- 
tat ion” (in 3 e ® 4H£ £ € JE U) is iatbcr perplex*. 

Juliea^ translation— w Aprfea avoir dompte lea beretiques et 
re to une priere du Hara,” which reverses the order of 
things io the text* is not correct The extreme emaciation 
of the Pusa at the end of his six years' fasting and 
mortification m told with painful minuteness in several 


i As- It**, VoL XX. p. 197, 
a Fai:g*kiiarig-u-ehuftuc-y 'n-chincr 1, c. 

1 Hsiug^cbi-chiug ch. fll, 

* Sar. Tie, P'oteuf- bLliIj eh. h* SnMefl-lu dh SL Yhiftj* (Falif 

1.3- A different vertioa of the legend will be found in the notice 
of the blind dragon. 
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treatises. He is represented as mere skin and bene, with 
■allii w complexion and sunken eyes, unable to stand erect, 
ind apparently as good as dead. 1 

The pilgrim nest telU n* * that near the Peepal tree of the 
pj l ry 0 r aoitoritie* vu't tope to mark the spot at which AjBitn 
Xwrodinya end hie four companion! lodged while they were id 
attendance on the P'nis, When the latter left hi* home t'j 
wander among mountain! and mantes, and lodge by wood and 
raring, king Suddhedium, hi* father, had sent these fire men to 
watch and wait on him. When he adopted a life of auatenty 
the five alto made diligent qtieet (that »*, fdr emancipation 

Wa bare already had the story of these five men in the 
account of Benares in Chttan TIL They were Ajnfita 
Kau&dinya. (also called Kaucdmaja or Kondaiinu), Asvajit, 
and T fish pa paternal uncles of Prince Siddhfirtha, and 
Mahfinitma and Bhadrika his maternal ancles, according 
to some authorities. 3 But the story of these men being 
sent by king Soddhodana, or by him and the long of Koli, 
to watch and tend Siddbartba. does not square with their 
proceedings. They join the prince m practising austerities, 
approving of his extreme mortifications; and when lie gives 
up his coarse of suicidal fasting, they leave him in disgust 
and go away to the Deer Park at Benares* The version 
of the legend which makes these five raeo to be merely 
ascetics or hhiksbus living at the same place with the 
Pusa, and practising the same sort of austerities with the 
same object, is more in keeping with the sequel of the 
story, * 

The pilgrim gow on to describe that amito-eart from thi* 

WM one at tbs (pot when B-iddb* went Into too Nawnryan* 
river to bathe, and near it wa» the place where he r*™i**d 
and ate She milk-gruel Near tom were tope* where Buddha 
received hi* first food for 48 day* from toe two era veiling 
merchant*, and where the four DevB-rtjee offered hun foor 


i A reoreientatioA of him in thi» emulated mate will be found 
t th« ‘Journal of Indian Art and Indurirj' Ko. 62- 

* Hoekhill, ‘Life*, p, 28 e»d note. Divyhvadtaa 11L 338. 

i Yin-kuo-ching ok, 8; 3m.fin.lh eA W, 
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Zolten •Im.-Viwlj in which to held ttu food. Tht pitota 
OB to teli that, when the Buddha declined ih„ e boXas 
immitablt for ■ religion* sndimBt. the dsva.rijaE oreiesvdiii 

’£‘5’* ? ^ ”*** ST™** 

tad pearls, bnt these also nen decBoed, Then each ofthedeva- 
ftyks brought from M* pate. * itoue bowl of * dark-viol* 

£"* b " Sht lu,tl( ” ii ’ BbagarfiH ordsr to prevent 
accepted the.* four bow],, pot them together com- 

*■■** ™ ff| and 113iB pr^tdoM u^uuatfl fer the font, 
fold nm of thr§- £uddht p i AlmE-botiJ. 


This Story of the two travelling merchants and the 
Deva-rajas agrees closely with the accounts in other 
books such as the ‘‘Hsing-cbi-ehiug” and the Tibetan 
translation of the ■■ Lalitavistara". The two merchants are 
Tropusba and Bhallika whom we have met already. For 
the ‘nacre 11 of my rendering the Chinese is Ch' 3 -cinn 
iJiJ w tich Julien wrongly translates J ajober” The word 
which is evidently of foreign origin, denotes not only" 
mother of pearl, but a ho a white precious stone iw sorted 
into China from India, It is used to translate ilusaro- 
galra which denotes “coral”, and it is a l go found as 
transcribing or translating lEarketana, the name of a white 
mineral. In several versions of the story there ia no 
mention ol the bowls of gold, silver, and other precious 
substances but each of the four Beva-r&jas brings one 
stone bowl. Buddha accepts all these to prevent jealousy, 
and deals wit)] them as in the tent 1 


Our pilgrim nest toll, ut that clotu to the top, of too Alt*. , 
bowl, offering ,u on# where Buddha preeched on hi* tnythet'# 
belwlt A# »oa a, Julai, having attained bodhi, ,u itylcd 
“Teacher of dew and men" hit methar Mftyft deluded from 
Heaven at this place; ud Bhogavau taking advantage of the 
opportunity unfitted instruction for her edification and happiness. 
Beside thia on a hunt of a dried-ap tank was a top# at the spot 
where Julai exhibited miraculous appearance*. eonverting those 
with the efficient karma Close to tbit was s tope at the place 
where Buddha received into hit communion the three brothers 
and their tow disciplei. W hen JnJiii began his career 


I* 


1 Oidenb#rg>» ■VinajV, I. 4; Wn-fen III eA. 6 
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of raligioat kider con^L 7 : «■ and tirfir wiirtw 

I,, *11 l»..«rr~- *‘I- » “« 8>m „ u „j m „il.rf 

iheitt to c*ii OiereuiKin tbit* tb*ir ctothw and 

Tire-wotfibip, Tba ■ _ Katfi-Kiiyfcp*- *« i(i i 1 ^ lE sacre ^ 

veMfU borne down the n ’ h(1 cliaD «il hit religion 

brother'. «2T515 mw!. «* * 200 

He tlto becme . ^ ; £ lhtir 4 ** 

***&*' l0 lMd hi. religion life. Tc the 

tin joined B r ’ , “ b \T"‘ T J Tc)(ke onC 8 1 the spot wh« 
north-wMt of theKfctf ^J dri g 0n (tint is. nig* or cohmj 
Bnddhm vnqumhed “* * l ^ orJer to MnV ince the* 
wo whipped by the _J V _ t timnslf master of their god. 
bM Wn. > the dregon 

* -*■«**■£ teethe M«- 

th» «« eppeer to ^ tbe hrthB 1 i 0 .. Beside due 

™ bU d m .~bowL«£*haJ^ p^tyd^-BndahM died 
tope w„ one on the pj* ^ ^ M«bflmd» Tank ww * 

lt the seme tans- J- _ re5CU0 Buddha fro® apparent 

tape whew Kfcyaptjrfot «• adept* in 

#»f** ^^^SXdbehevedlobyeli. Bhagnran 
occult lore, and were «f ^ eiT<lr SP d reduce them to 

*** “ t E „ ercilw of power produced r.in-cloudi 

tabmi»ion by ET^t __ t * r .11 round tb* pLara ’rtbera 

which «uwd gw*t^™f ^ ht iht Bnddlia might 

he c. S"t* rJue him, but be found 

fce drowned *ad went m £iiv*p* 

Jiuddhe wJtdng on dry -end, water on d nd«, -d 

went .way convinced, . , t0 

Tn Julian’s translation of this account of *•**£* 
commemorate Bnddltt’fi complete tnumph oyer jbr 

brothers £»*** there U a ^ of 

l0 noticed. According to the pOfnm* ™ ~ W 

RurlflWtt visit to them, tbftt i$, Ter y 500 _ 

become Buddbe. the th™ b' 0 '* 1 *" T») ^‘he 

» “£» STL:* educed i» 

“'v-srtsE* ^r'r;r" 
rsrrjr«;rsrt: t 
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meanings of the words, UruvilvS. Ks&yapa was 120/ or 
according to some 300 years old, when Buddha came to 
Tiait him with the view of making him a convert* He 
was a fire-worship per, a great astrologer and fortune-teller, 
he had extraordinary magical powers, and was held jn 
high esteem and reference by all the people of Magadba* 3 
In a cave called the Fire*sauclu&ry he worshipped the 
fierce wicked Fire-dragon of which Yuan-dmang tells. 
Buddha coming to Urttvilvi to convert Kasyspa insisted 
or being allowed to spend a night in the Fire-sanctuary. 
His contest with and victory over the dragon there is told 
in many hooks. * So also the story of Buddha and the 
flood at this place is related in other treatises. In some 
of these, however, the waters amid which Buddha stands 
and walks on dry ground are only a natural floods not a 
magic deluge made by Buddha* These two miraculous 
exhibitions, along with many others, were nuide by Buddha 
in competition, as it wore* with Umtilvl Kiiiyapa* This 
riehi was an arhat of position and distinction, and Buddha 
was desirous of gaining him over to the Brotherhood he 
was establishing* So ho wrought some thousands of 
miracles, and argued and expounded until he prevailed 
on the great Fire-worshipper to give up his religion and 
prestige, and take the vows of a Buddhist mendicant* 
When the eldest brother had gone over t his disciples 
followed his example, and afterwards his two brothers in 
succession, with their disciples, also became Buddhists* 
All soon rose to be or hats in the new religion, but we 
find little mention of them after their ordination beyond 
certain miraculous exhibitions made by the eldest brother 
in honour of Buddhas 


y ChuBg-pfca-cli'i-cMng eft, ] (No. 656}; Roc kb ill, + Life\ p, 4L 
1 (Jbung-bBU-cblDg eft. 9. 

1 Ftpg. kung-dung tfft. 12; KsLfig-ehi-etricL^ eftr 40, 4], 49. 

1 Vmm* Vet I, pp. 24—35 1 T. Ill, p. 494 ff. The 

legend in ibii work differs m some particulars from ihe version's in 
olber tmEJset. 

* Cluwg-t-hao-eking eft, 11. 
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The pilgrim proceeds to reUto that two or three K eauide of 
the fwt gat* of the Bodhi Tree inelesgre wa« the home of th» 
Bhod dragon, A* the result of bed harm* in former birth*, he 
eiatM, thi* dragon had been born blind, Vfbnn JiiUi on bit 
vtj from toe PiSgbodhi Mill to the Bodbi Tree wee paring Use 
Oregon’* et''y, the dregcn suiidejily obtained, eyesight tod predicted 
to the P^iu* toe attainment of BudJahood that day. Me explained 
that Whea the three Past BnddJis* in mceweion began their 
ureore he bad been released from blind note on each occasion, 
and to the present opening of hi* eyes told him that the P'u*» 
ne* about to become Buddha, 

In this account of the Dragon-rijn giving the P^usa 
assurance of success at the Bodhi Tree our pilgrim follow* 
certain scriptures. These tell us that after being refreshed 
by the maiden’s offering of food the P usa, was on his 
way to the Bodhi Tree, and passing the don of ft blind 
dragon. By the prodigies which occurred at the moment, 
and the opening of his own eyes, the dragon knew that a 
Buddha had appeared, and predicted to tho Pusa immediate 
success.' In other bonks the drftgon Mucuilinda is blind, 
and gains his eyesight after his protection of Buddha for 
seven days.* Then there are several treatises which call 
the prophesying dragon K&ln or K&Jika (in Chinese Kcfta 
written Ki) meaning “Bbct”, and do not represent him 

as blind. J In some of these he has a queen and family, 
and has lived through several kalpas, having witnessed the 
coming of the three Past Buddhas. 

The pilgrim next ten* of toe tope at toe piece where Mir* 
raja tried to fhgttUn toe F‘m at the “<1* of the east K'to of 
the Bodhi Tree iaeioaora. When Mira, he add*, learned that 
the P'UBi we* about to attain perfect enlightenment, haring 
failed in hi* wiles to lead the P’na* astray, he became gloomy 
and de> ponding. Then collecting all his god* be marsh idled 
thus In battle nrrey to terrify the P’ui*. And now there were 
tempest and ihowera. thunder and lightning and gloomy darkne**, 
•hooting fire and flying smoke, sand and alone* were heart d up, 
nil kinds of arm* (lit. ipcora and shield* and bow* and arrows) 


l Yin-kuo*ehirjg oh. 3; CbnngtosU'Ching A 6. 

* T'ai-tiu■ jui-ving-thing cA. 2s Fo-kuo-cbi *A. SI. 

* Hiing-ehi-cbing cA,2«; Lto cA. XIX; MahivattaT.U. P W7ff. 
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applied Mjvfaen. Hereupon the P-ni* want into the 
samsilhi af “ffre*tc«jnipaw!oa" and til iia wttiika weapoai were 
cban^td into IqIuj ftowefi, and MifA’t imy panic-stricken fled 
in all direct tom. 

in his rendering of the original here *Mieu has failed 
to express his author’s meaning. Thus his tt l# tonnerre 
grand a dans I'eapac^ et dea Eclairs men a slants sillonnferent 
les sombres nues” is fur the Chinese lei-tien-humming 
it? RS K) u thunder, lightning and darkness”. Then 
follows— u Des jets de feu et des tonrbilLons de furoee, 
tin deluge cfe sahbz d une gr&le fie pierre$ remplmercnt lea 
haudieta et les lances> ei tinrent lieu d'arcs ei de jlkhes* 
The italics here are mine and the original is given below, i 
it$ literal meaning being stirring up sand and agitating 
stones, full equipment of spears and shields, and exhaustive 
use of bows and arrows” It is not possible to get u rem- 
pkcorent” out of pee-chit, or ^tim-eut lieu” out of chi-yung. 
Moreover in the next sentence the narrative tells how the 
u warlike weapons” of Mftra’s host were changed into lotus 
flowers Ynan^chuang had evidently read the legends 
which describe the motley terrible army summoned by the 
Evil One to inti mi date the aspirant to Buddhahood and 
drive him from the Bodhtnaanda^ and the means by which 
the army tried to carry out their chiefs command. The 
fierce creatures howled and yelled* raised tempests and 
$ent i'/Wii deluge$„ hurled thunderbolts and, dashed light* 
ninga, made day into night enveloping the Fuaa in darkness* 
npheaved rocks and raised sandstorms* flung spears and 
arrows and aU kinds of warlike missiles at the Fuaa. 
These weapons, however, as they passed through the air 
became lotus flowers, and fell harmless at his feet, AH 
the time he aat cairn and motionless* absorbed in &u ec¬ 
static contemplation of universal compassion. Thu account 
of Manfs attempt to overpower the Pusa and drive him 
from the Bodhi Tree is given at length in the u Lalita- 
vktara” the ^Hslng- chi-eking” and several other treats 


* T * & i* m ip m s if ^ m ± & m s ± 
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la the Pali Yinaya the attainment of Lodhi is 
dumbed without any mention of an attack by M&ra and 
hie armyi but the attack was probably taken to be known 
&g the passage speaks of ^scattering Mara's boat 17 * 1 
The corresponding sections ip the “Ssft-fen* and u Wn- 
fon H Vhayas also do not contain any reference to the 
great onslaught** It may be noticed that in the latter 
of these two works instead of u Mfira T s host” tre baTt- 
“Id&ra^ darkness’** and this agrees with the words wuich 
follow. * 

Tiie description proceed!. “Outride of the north gate of the 
Bodhi Tr« k the Mahabodhr SftntfhLrsm* bail! by a former 
Mag of Ceylon 11 . It* building* formed six court*! with terraces 
*nd halls or three riprtyi, endwed by walls between SO and 
forty fret highs the wnlpldre md printing were perfect. The 
image of BaiMha wu urnde of gold md silver, and omametilrd 
by precious stones of vaiium colouri. Ttera were elegant topes 
lofty and ipadeni con tuning bone end flesh relics oi Buddha* 
Go the list day of a eery year when the relies were brought out 
to be shewn a light shone and flowera fell in ibuwsrs- In thin 
establishment there were nearly 1000 accletkitics all MabsySoial* 
of the Sthavira school* and all perfect in Yinayn ob*emn«a. 
The pilgrim then narrates the origin and foundation of the 
monastery fit some length. 

The vih&ra or monastery here called g Muhsbodhi- 
eahgharftma” was evidently a very large and splendid est¬ 
ablishment in excellent preservation. It is not lentioned 
by name by Fa-hrieD + but it may hare been one of bis 
three saflgb£r&mas. The six courts were evidently large 
quadrangles, planted with trees t and surrounded by houses 


i 1*1. eft. XXI: Haing-ctii-ebin- rib T'ai-tzd-su^yLng-ehitig 
cKl r t Mabavgatm T. XL p. 410. IWattei* thinks that the espregrion 
iu the Pall "Yiney* impliaa ft knowledge, at the lime when it wa* 
composed, of this legend of Ukrri* Temptation, Wmd'sch in hi* 
'Mara wd Buddha' fpp, 804 foU) h*a carefully diecuiMd the bitlory 
of this legend. He ihowi that it cannot be traced in Pali earlier 
than the fith century A.I>., and that the expression Written refer* 
to does not imply any knowledge of the temptation legend,] 
a YioajV Voh V. p, 2. 
i Bru-fjndii c/t, 31* TVa-fendu cA, It 
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which served as residences for the Brethren and lodging* 
places for guests. Inching foils of a pilgrim sitting in 
one of these quadrangles under an asoka Lree making 
images of Buddha and K«anyin.‘ He- like some others, 
uses the name “Mahftbodbi" to designate a district, and 
it eeems to correspond roughly to the old UnmhJU Me 
writes, for example, of the “vihfiras of Mahabodhi and 
KusioRra”, and of the countries “from Mahabodhi east 
to Lin-i"- 1 * 3 He translates MaMhodhi-vth&rrt by TU-wiitto- 
ssu or •‘Monastery of Great Enlightenment', hut he and 
others also call it simp* **-H-»* or „Bodhi »tery . 

I-chit) g also seems to use Mahabodhi and Mahabodhi- 
yihfira as convertible terms, and as general designations 
tor the locality including its various sacred objects. Ihus 
some oi his pilgrims going to Mahabodlu-vihara or Ma- 
hsbodhi “inspect the sacred traces": the Muchihn da dragon 
was at Mahabodhi,* and so was the image of Buddha 
made by Maitreya.* But this image cannot have been 
found by I-cbing in the same budding in yhicli it was 
found by our pilgrim. I-ching and his friends tad s good 
view of the image— “the real portrait” and I-cbing 
was able to measure it for a silk robe, and afterwards 
dress it in the rbhe. If the beautiful Image had been m 
the brahmin’s temple, into which daylight could not pene¬ 
trate these things could not hurt occurred. In one place 
I-ching specialises the monastery calling it the ojrRaima 

MaMbodhi-ribSra” adding that it had been made by a 
king of Ceylon. and used as a lodging place by pilgrims 
from Ceylon, 4 But in the seventh century this monastery 
was evidently an Indian institution, and under governrcent 
control. When tha Chinese ambassador sent by i ang l 4 ai 
Tseng, Wang Yuan-foe, came to the district, he was lodged 

i Hii'yn-cfria ck* L 

a ch. 30 -in^ 10" 

3 ch r % . . , , 

* Hn-yU-chda cA. 1 for Baum-elite and el. 2 I-cbmg » leeouat 

€f hi* qv& ciiwr- 
i Bfi-\ki-ch k iu ek 3. 
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tiers BA the gueai of the head of the publish ra cut - 1 so also 
was the pilgrim Tao-fang; and when Wii-hsing and his 
companion came to the Monaeteiy the government ol He sale 
made them honorary members (chu-jen ^ It will he 

noticed that Yu&n-chuang describee the monks, of this 
establishment as Mah&yisists of the Sthavira School* and 
he applies the same terms to the Brethren of Ceylon in 
hia account of that island. As the Sthavira School is 
generally represented ag belonging to the early and Hina- 
yitoa form of Buddhism it would seem that in these and 
Other passages Yuan'Chuang uses the term Maliayana in 
a peculiar sense, as has been already stated. At his time 
many of the Brethren in the Magadha Monasteries were 
evidently Muh&yamsts in that sense. 

Onr pilgrim goea on la tch that for ten ti Add more south 
of the fiedhi Tree the sacred traces were too close together to 
be all enumerated. Every year, he Adda, when the bbikjhoi 
hrtmk qp the Rain-He ire at, clergy mod laity earni from all quarter* 
in myriads aed for seven day* and uigbte bearing fragrant 
flowers and making mu lie they wander through the wood and 
perform acta of worehip. Ho relate* that, the Brethren m India 
in accordance wltb the Buddha's instruction* entered on Retreat 
on the fimt day of the month SrfcwiA correaponding to the 
Chinese IP day of the month, and went out of Retreat on 
thn last day of the month Aivaynja, corresponding to ths Chi* 
h*m Ifith di| of the B*- 1 ' month. In India the monthV name go 
according to stars, and the course of time makes no change nor 
do iichooJ a vary. But [in China] perhaps from erroneous inter¬ 
pretation a wrong time bat coma to he taken for Retreat, viz. a 
month too early, from tbs day of the 4^ month to the 
!6*k day of the 7th month. 

In Chuan IF* as we have seen, our pilgrim complains of 
incorrect nsmes for the Rain-Retreat having came into 
use in China. Here he points out bow misinterpretation 


f Hsi-yu-cbih quoted in Fa-ynan-chu-lin efu 39. 
s Hjsi^a^b'iu cA. 3. The student in reading I-climg's two treatises 
q noted in this chapter will find valuable areiilanec in 31. Chavajinfts’ 
translation of the Hii-ya-chBn and Mr T*kaktiiu 1 a traniiition of the 
Nan-hai-ch'i kuei. 
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or mistranslation had brought about an Error as to the 
time of keeping the Retreat. The word for ^stars' 1 in 
this passage is hsing, the common word for “star”> but 
here our pilgrim evidently meant by it asteriams or I^ak- 
shatras. Tbu& SrBva^a, the name of the month July- 
August, is from §ravaoa t the name of an asterism, and 
Aivayuja, the month SeptembeF-October P is from Asvayuji 
the name of an aeEerism. 

'In this passage, as in the previous one tibout the Rain- 
Retreat, 1 we haye the two readings Hang meaning ‘‘two" 
and gH meaning w rain^ Here tho latter is to he taken 
as the proper reading* and the pilgrim in the last sentence 
drops the qualifying prefix and uses simply an-chiL 


* Above Yel h pp. H4-I46. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MAGADHA continued, 

CHUAN is of our Record* be trim by tellidp u» that in t 
wwd, to lbs «st of Ibe Hodlii Tree and on the other sid* uf 
tbaNair*Hpma river, *u a Wj>e, and u the north of ibis » t»lt 
«hkh mi the plate where the ‘■Scent - elephant” served hi* 
mother. Formerly, the pilgrim continues, Ju-Ui ™ hii tMftf 
u * T umi was a young “■cent-e1e|ihaiu' , j hi* home was in w* 
North Mountains and, he wandered to the banks of this tank; 
hii mother was blind, and he gathering Ictus-roots attd drawing 
pure water, waited on her wiih filial piety, going about « the 
, ewDD i changed, 0n« a man lost bis way in this wood and 
cried oat in helpieu distress; the young elephant thereupon 
kindly led bin. out of the wood, and shewed him Ihs way homo. 
When tho man relumed to his native place he toid the kinJ 
about the ^iccut-elephant”, and then went as guide with thn 
force which tbe king sent 1o capture the animal. At lhe installl 
this man pointed out tho elephant hi* arms fell down *s if 
lopped off The king had the elephant brought to his stnbles 
and tied op there, but the cream re would not take any food. In 
reply to the king’* question ho mid ho could not eojoy any 
food knowing that Ida blind mother was starving; thereupon 
the king mov ed by tho Glial diiplay of the elephant set him free. 

This carious story of the Buddha is one of his previous 
existences having been a “scent-elephant” or Gandhabastm 
is the H&tiposaka Jut aka (No. 455 of the Pali Jataka). 
There is a different version of it given in the late work 
the “Bhadrakalpa Avadana", and still another version in a 
Chinese translation > of a Sanskrit treatise. 1 In the latter 


i Bud. Lit Nop. P- 4B i T«i-piO-riaog-cbing eh. 2 (No. 1829). 
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wort the king of Videha, vho is at enmity with the king 
of Kfiah owns a scent-elephant which makes him uncon¬ 
querable by his enemy. The king of Ksisi manages to 
get possession of the elephant, but. the latter refuses to 
take food because his blind parents are starving on account 
of his absence. He is allowed to go and nurse them, and 
finally he effects a reconciliation between the two kings. 
The Gandhahastin was apparently an unknown and imagi¬ 
nary creature which was supposed to bare the stitmgt 
of ten ordinary elephants. It is mentioned in the Earna- 
yana, and the word occurs as a proper name, two Buddhas 
and a Hodhisattra being so called- The words rendered 
in the above passage by “going about as the seasons 
changed" are ytt-sbi-t^-i {#* $ ft $)■ Jalien, separating 
thesf* from their connection translates them by Uuns 
la suite des temps". * rendering which does great violence 

to the text 

Bv the side of this tope, ^ l*U» a wa, another one 

ir. front of which a stone piilsr bad W*r«ted where th* 
fMdh* Kaivaps had sat in meditation, and b«,dc it ™ . 
P b« with VBtigW oi the ««* u«d fnr .ittmg sod eaena** by 
0, e Four Past Buddha., From this, the imrritire proceed*, going 

__ die Mo ha river you come to a .tone pillar in a large 

wood. It we. her* that the Tlrthik* £** v, 

Udr*-ritin*'Fiitrfl) went into Samiitlhi and ulltrcd nss VJC ■ 

vow This man. the pilgrim explain*, h«d fed a hlc of ascetic 
seclusion in thi* -raligiiHm wood", and had attained -*>«* 
powers- He was greatly reverenced by the king of 
who invited him into the palace for hi* m,dd*> meal, and waited 
on him personally, Ttfhen the king went sway for a Mma he 
enirarted one of hi. daughter, with the duty of attend in 
the holy man, and the wa* earefnl to carry out her father. d* 
*ir«. A. she prepared a .eat for the Tlrthiba however, the 
came in contact with h.m, and he thereupon Ml An 
of desire and lost hi* apintual powers. Pretending P 

e«a that he was about to return to hi* hermitage, m*[*™g 
the air aa be had always done before, btf on foot for the benefit 
of the people, be walked to this wood. Here he tried to “ 
eamSdhi. but the chattering of the bird, and the brawling { - 
gambol.) of the watery tribes when he went to the lank, dutr* e 
hi» mind and spoiled hit spiritual ««cis«. Sn he heesme '*■ 
raged, and made a vow to return into the world as a fierce aat- 
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Ml with the body 0-f a gigKltic wild Cat iod tHa wings of ft- 
bird. TEj* passion now gndMUy abvttdi &ad He regained the 
power of Kam&dhij ioon aflerwardi he died a ad went to Hc&ven 
where be ii to remain for BO000 ktlpaa r At the end of that 
pericdn according to Buddha's prediction, he is to reahae hie eld 
evil dealre. and there is no period fixed for hie rek&ee from this 
had state of existence. 

The original invention of the silly story here told was 
perhaps due to a panning explanation of the great rislii's 
name. This is given by Tuan-ehuang here, a? in a pre¬ 
vious passage, as Uddo (or Udra) R&Tua-putra, but another 
form of the name Tit Udraka, is given by our pilgrim in 
his translations. Then wes have ateo the forms Rudra and 
Rudraka with Rama-putra, added. The word udra denotes 
an aU*r and I-cbiug translates it in this name by Shui* 
t*a or 44 Water otter”. But the uddo or udra does not 
live in the water, he lives in the jungle, and hunts his prey 
on land and in water. Then ltudra or rudraka means 
jigrez and terribly and so we find Rudraka Rlma-putra 
rendered by Mtng-Jiti-teu or “the fierce eon of joy 11 . This 
Udra or Rudra was, we know, a great rdigiom] teacher 
living in a hermitage near Kajagaha at the time when 
Sid dim rib ft left home to enter on hie career. Siddhuxtlia 
want to him to learn the way of &almtioii T hut finding 
that the teaching did not lead to absolute final results 
he wont away to work out his problems alone. On be¬ 
coming .Buddha bo proposed to go to bis former master 
Udra and impart to him the new method uf salvation, But 
a voice from the heavens told him that Udra had died 
the night (or seven nights) before The Buddha sighed 
over Udm’a misfortune in not surviving to hear the new 
way of deliverance, for he knew that Udra* who had 
attained w tke samildhi of the negation of thought” would 
have grasped bis doctrines quickly, and thus have 
obtained release from all future births. As matters stood 
the mbi, according to some accounts, had gone to the 
“Heaven of the negation of the absence of though ^'i and 
is to remain there for an immensely long period. When 
his life there is over he is to he reborn in this world as 
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a Wild cat or a Jos, and go about with he insatiable appe¬ 
tite preying on birds, beasts, and fishes. J Then dying' of 
starvation he is to go to Hell for a period, and, as 7u iU i- 
i.huung has stated, the Buddha did not anuoiince how long 
this purgatory is to last. There is no sotisJkotory u . 
plunation for this descent of Udra into lower lives’ and 
the myth does not seem to suit the affectionate respect 
with which the Buddha is represented in some treatises 
as speaking, of his old teacher. > 

The river which Tuan-chaang m this passage saTS he 
crossed, going east from the Bodhi Tree district', is called 
by him Alchhd, Julien toms this into Mahl, and Cunning¬ 
ham Cilia the river the Mohauamadl But the Chinese 
Mo-ha cannot be for Mahl. and it is possible it may he 
for the Sanskrit moka, great or large, and tmhn Ao ’may 
be either a proper name or simply w a largo river”. We 
have a mahd ho here in Magartha, and in Choan XI we 
have one in the Malva Country 

Returning to tie pilgrim's rWiTSttv* * it toll* ns that g c j D g 
from the Moha river through s forent *ud juoglc for above 10U H 
joo «!(.« to tie Kukkut.pida (Cock's foot) or Garni.ad. <&***’* 
foot) Mountain. The lofty peak, of Hi, moolah ^ 
cliff,, and it, deep valleys *» boundless ttriw; it, lower slopes 
have their galliw covered with toll trow, and'nsk vegetation 
do tie, to* steep height,, A threefold cliff projects i B ifiotoieii 
Itiftineiflp to the *ky ud bleudic^ with the tJtmli, A.m 

time went on ,inoe the Venerable Sabi Slijapa took np bis 
abode in it, in nirvana, the people not venturing to speak plainly 
talked of it a, the Gnrupeda mountain, This Matii Kisyap*, 
the pilgrim goes on to relate, was a dueiple who bad attained 
full supernatural powers. When toe Jalai having finished his 
mimon was about to pas, any ha addressed Riiyapa, lajing- 
*" w vast kalpa, I devoted myself realously to austerities seeking 
to obtain the highest religion {/a ?£) for a ii cwatorea; my M pi- 
nations have been all realised; as I now wjab to pass away, 

1 commit to you all my canon to preserve and preach 
in its entirety; my gold-embroidered monk's robe, the gift of 


' Hmng.ehi-chiog ek 38; Chung-a-han-dung eA £8; AbbU-shna- 
chanff-Li-tuu cA 69 (Not 1386), 

* In the Pali Vinaya VaL I, p. 7 for instance. 
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mv aunt, keep to ow to be c ° m «* *•* 

Ikddhs; thorn who will them 1* adherent. of the 
1 am leaving, monk* and nnw. n»l e female »} * 1 l( 

arc all to be saved first, and released from renewed 
KUayapa thereupon undertook the char-e of Buddha* 

Twenty years after be had drawn up the canon, weaned with 
^permanence, be proceeded to “enter nirrt V aP. »JJP 
the north aide cf the Cook-foot Mcnclain, and tbenceto its -omh- 
we»l ridge where there were steep precipice* and narrow tortuous 
paths. Ah hi* monks staff he opened a way by which ha re^hed 
the summit emerging on the north-eaat »id*^ Th ' re “ ' 
the triple peak, inside which he atanda holdm* Jiu.ld^i* ro^. 
the threefold summit having closed over him by the fore* of hi 
prayer, and the mountain still retain* the dorsal tnpl* 

Hereafter when Maltroja hsa come, and has had his three 
uumbtis*, them will still remain an immenM number Ol un¬ 
believers; these Maitraja will lead to ibia monnmrn -d shew 
them Kasyapa; but the sight will Only increase them pnde o 
spirit. Than Ksiyapa will, in their prince, give over tne 
BuddWa robe tq Miitreya find bid hm firewelt; basing 
tbU he «ll] wk into th* fiir, *otk mirfidw, and P*** mw “> 
by magic combustion. Seeing all tbi* the unbelievers will 
be moved to faith, and eventually wiU *31 attain arhatship At 
the tope on this mountain bright light, are seen occasionally in 

tbs silliness of the night, but they may nut be visible to yon 
you ad tJru uionntii n r 


The mountain here called by our pilgrim Cock’s- b oot 
and Sage’s-Foot is also called Wolfs-Traces (Laug-chit 
S» it) that is perliaps, Kokap&da. 1 It is placed by ,l 
£en three U south from the Bodhi Tree. In some 
treatises the country of the mountain is not given, 
or it is said to be in Msgadha, 1 or at the 
(Videha) village in Magadha. 1 I-cbing places the Guru- 
pftda mountain seven yojanas to the south from 2ha.landa, 
and so near the Bodhi* Tree. The story of Maha 


I MabnrnK's-cbmg eft. 8 (So. 383); ?c-*huo-Mi le-U-ch'eng-Fo- 
ching (No. 900 }; The * Wolfs-Truee*" mountain was apparently psrt 
ef G|idhrikftti. 

» Snr. Vin. Tba-shih eft. -10; Ayu-wu»g*chu»ng e*. 4, 

1 Vo. shun ■ kU - 1 * -Iwia - log - thing (So. S08}. whet* the btta » 

dtfterenf- 

i Hui.yu.ch .ii eft. 1 ; tihavannea. ‘Memoir**’, p. 4 T. 
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Kftsyapp going into and remaining within the Cock ? s-Foot 
mountain is told in several Buddhist treatises, but with some 
differences of detail. Wl^n Kasyupa has finished hie 
’work of compiling the canon he hands overcharge of the 
Church to Ananda, and goes away to worship at the four 
great cl laity as, and the topes over relics of Buddha, Then 
after trying in tain to take farewell of king Ajltasatru 
he proceeds to the CcckVFoot mountain, enters it at the 
triple peak, and sits down inside to await the coming of 
Maitreya. Soon afterwards Ajlta£n-tru comes to the place, 
the hill opens, and the king sees K^iyapa, whereupon he 
builds a tope on the mountain. 1 When Maitreya comes 
he will find, according to the Divyavadlua and other 
treatises, only the perfect compact skeleton of Kiliyapa, 
and he will lift this with bis right hand, and placing it 
on the palm of his left, shew it to his unbelieving congre¬ 
gation, 2 Some accounts, however, represent KMyapa as 
only remaining in s&midhi, or in a state of torpor-, and he 
is to he roused on the advent of Maitreya by Indra nibbing 
him with sweet-scented oil* * This was probably our pil¬ 
grim’s conception; but he does not express himself clearly 
and consistently* The pride of the unbelievers being in¬ 
creased on the sight of the mummy is due to the fact that 
the people of Mai tray a*s time will all be giants compared 
with those of the time of Gautama Buddha, 4 According 
to some versions of the legend it was not the gold* 
embroidered robe, but his ordinary one of dirt-heap rags 
that Buddha gave to hia successor lo keep for Mai trey a- 1 
And in some accounts Ka&yapa puts on the robe and goes 
into the mountain to wait for Maitreya apparently of 
bis own motion, and without any instructions from 


1 £ar. Via. Tw *hik 40. 

* Dirylv. p. 01; Atki-ko*a*)ou cA. 2S (No. I2tl7j; Sar* Yin. Y*c- 
■hifi ch. €. 

s Fci-ibnij-M: -W-ts-eVin^F^chisf.. 

• Ta-chib -tu-lua cA + S, bert E^frapa i« ia the Gridhrikma 
mountain. 

v 5«r, Yin, T*a-*Mh L 0 . 
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thfl Buddha - * 1 We must also notice that in at least one 
treatise we find the Buddha delivering the gold-emlnoi- 
dered robe to the disciple of whom he predicts that in 
the distant future he wil l become Maitrcya Bud dim, * 

The pilgrim, continuing hi* namtivp, atatei that to wentfrum 
i.be JLukkutapftd* Mountain north-* oat. abm 100 ft, and came 
to the Bud dha*&n» Mountain. with My peak* and dnfelj packed 
cliff!, Buddha, he adds, had rcitcd in a cm in it* ateep iide. 
At the Bide of ihse wa* a flat ltone *Meh 111(1 ft 1 *™* 
had enre used for grinding Osihead Sandal to rub over Buddha* 
body; tit itonc a till reiained the perfume* On ihsi mountain 
alBo"the 500 Arhata lemained dormant: those who moved them 
to an interview might sec them going me irfrmancra* into a 
TiUogc to beg food: whether aecret or open the eficct* of their 
iupemonual act ion could not be recorded, From this mount sun 
a journey eaitward of above 30 ft through a valley led tho pil- 
grun, he tel!* n* to the Yashti for Sikh) Wnud r ft dense ferert 
of bambooi which covered a mountain. This leads the pilgrim 
to record how an unbelieving brahmin, doubting the statement 
that flakyamuni Buddha wa* sixteen feet high, had a a tick <■! 
that length made to take hia menaur?* Bnt oa the figure always 
exceeded the height of, the stick bo could never learn the true 
height of Buddha. So in a fit of dligu*t to threw away the 
■tick, which look root and Erora it came tto wood which got 
lbs name YaBh^ivina, In thie Aioka had erected a tope and 
Buddha had exhibited miracles and preached for seven days to 
lie™ and men* Our pilgrim than tdJk the Mory of the devoted 
up&aaka of recent time* by name Jayticna. who hnd lived in 
tbi* Tfood. Above ten ft to the aonth-wett of the YJahtivato, 
the pilgrim continue** were two hot jpringa/tnede by Buddha 
and uaed by him ft-fr y* seven ft to the south-east of the 
Wood , on * tidga of a mountain, ww ^ tcp« where Buddha li*d 
preached u> mm and de™ for two or three month*, when king 
Bimbitkra bad construe ted a mad through tha mountain above 
twenty pecee wide and two or three if in length. 

The miracle which onr pilgrim here parrutes as origin¬ 
ating the name of the Tashti*ranA or Stick ■ W ood is mi- 
fortnaablj- not in agreement with other Buddhist texts. Freni 
these we learn that the name and place were well known 


* Ta-pti-chmg cA & (No T 117], 

i Fu-ihuo-ku(nr Mi-loJ-lai-storking (Ho- 206)- 
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Wl St””'," 6 °k ' he B “ ddl “’ s “"*■ Th, 5e fc*fa 
rf A ii 5 f-S!“ ^ pr0ceeded from tho neighbourhood 

tej^rrtta, he „ated on the way in the Yaabji-rana th- 

Lashti ‘'andftf *™ d ' 1 ^ * ”*“* *» **** ™ find 

Latthi' m ere *7 1116 tW0 PaU *>m* Yatthi and 

«T e ; !f bD(i tbe P lfl “ ^ed the A^b- 

i ’ St. * Subhalatthi with the word for fm* added. * It 
l C lr T\ “ 5 '“ r * H ° r *»* and in others 

;:fr ha r Ti,ia supmti3h ^ a <** sup&titEha> 

ttT.h l £*“ W|!ed - 

io Obtl i T Th “"““ e rf lie <**«!» is fibred 

bv JiT, V (• S ft), "well settled ' 1 end 

Uto taTlST' ? PraU,t ^ «" TiK-tao trees- 

Md •■ " hm “ *"«» bl Hoekbifl; 

1 tt 7 lenta!l ^ rendering “Consecrated” given by the 
Utter should be replaced by “Wed-estabbahed”’ or a 

T Z W00d “ ° 0t *“«<>"* ^ Fa-haiea, 
th ‘ J ®5* pdgnm T pl aeea it 1(K) north west from 
he Cocts-hoot Mountain, which according to him was 
100h sooth-east from the Bod hi Tree- In one boot it 
is sad to be 40 ii from Rnjagriha, and it was evidently 
to the wlot of that city, and not far from it. It is still 
according to Cimninglmm, “well known as the Jakhti-ban 
which is only the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word”.* As 
to the two Hot Springs mentioned by oig pilgrim these 

ul -I **►*- 

* Himg-ehi-climg s Jl Id. 

’ Chnng.pln.eh'i-cliinff c* 1 (No. &W>. 

* M-flti lii rfL 33 , 

! Lfi * TBb-^-ehing dk. 38; Dh, p. lift 

* Hock hill’s, Ltfn', p. 49 and note. 

1 Ms T. L ek. 336 . 

* 'Ancient Geog. of Lnh*'. p. 4Bf. 

K.+ 




^ CAUSEWAY. 

are still, Cunningham tells as, to be found “at a place 
caU*a Theban". In Buddhist writings we hnd mentmn 
of a T*flrpu (Tapo) Ho or Hot river, and of a 
Tapodarama or Hot-water Momatbry near 
These may represent the “Hot-spmg* of the pdgnm, but 
they were there before Buddha s time, and there ^ mentmn 
of several heater spring? in the neighbourhood of 

the city. 

Out pilgrim's narrative «xt goes on to tell that thr« or four 
Ji north from the great mounts m wUh Bnnbitora* ™d « “ 
foisted bin On which the iHshl Vya« cure dwelt h a benmt, 
Fu0r or hve ii north frem this was a small isolated hill m the 
rtJL'kv Vide of which was * cave large eiion S h to seal ahoy* 
1000 men: *t the south-west comer of it was the A suras b*la«- 
With Twforew* to this the pilgrim tolls mlory of e 'nnscbie- 
f *E Tlv #} mau {in J alien's rendering -un «£» eu nwr- 
, 4 ]^ w ho induced 13 friends to go with him into this cave. 
They nil went forward about 30 or 40 ft when they «mo to n 
eil^of gold, and Silver, and Ispia-hHuli. Two female events 
J d Lhe r-nrtv they moat all, ««pl their magiaan leader take 
?££\S2 goii in; when the thirteen wMWWdjr 
IbemrtWes io a rice-field about Sufi up the valley, Bedde 

the lluddh*. It vu about fern- fi tong by ten pws* wide, formed 
l,v cutting throught bunks of rock ind filling up vulieys, pifi”? 
5 M boring through prates, -d m.ktog . 
of steps- From this going ms* aero., the mmnt*iu for share 
60 ii 5 i pilgrim come to the Kusugrtpur city, the oity of 
“psrior U» ceutr, of tt**- *"* **-£; 

The city derived its name from the excellent fragrant r «f _ 
trust which abounded tbs*. High bilk formed its outer 
Tthe west it bnd a narrow outlet: on the north was - u >£H» 
though the mountain; it «u above 1M * » *"?=**£ 
tree. With fragrant bright golden blo^^^-^Pj*-- 
and these mud* the wood, in lato spr^g *U » oW “ wlr ’ Ur * ' 

The term it we rendered ''causeway" is Chan-ts# (til M) 
property a gangway made to span two isolated pom*. _I» 
fhispwag* it « evidently au artificiali>h» *™« 

a series of steps across and the mountain to tbe 


. T?j>-t-hati'Cbin^ ch> 3S- 

a Sam. Uik.Yal. P- &- 
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place where the Buddha lodged. For the “filling up valleys" 
of the present translation the Chinese is tUn-chmtn 
jlj), but in the B test the reading is wrongly faofjtjf). 
uftiittn, "leading streams in their courses". In his trans- 
l&tion of this parage JnlJen restores kUsk$-lahla-pti-lo by 
Kusigara P ma or “Palace of the Ku$a house". But the 
translation shang-mao (£ £), “superior reed-grass’' ap¬ 
parently supposes the word Ku&gra. The city was called 
Kuiflgmpma on account of the “very excellent lucky 
fragrant grass'’ which it produced. It jq the liajagahl 
or Old i&jugalia of the Pali scriptures. 

Ont pilgrim neii goe* on to tell that outside the north gate 
- ° r the Wld} capital waa a tope to commemcmie the following 
event, Demdalta and Ajtlesatta bavjnjr become friends let loose 
the intmcicutal elephant Wealth-guarding in the dt*irt of lcillinj 
Ju-lai, but the latter from the lips of hi* finger* produced five 
lion*, whereupon the elephant became gentle, ami went away. 

This ridiculous story of the intoxicated elephant is told 
with variations in several of the Buddhist books. According 
to one of these » 3 rich layman of R&j&gaha had invited 
the Buddha and his disciples to breakfast' Devadatta with 
the consent of Aj&tasatm hires men to make the king's 
elephant DhanapbU mad with wine, and then let bim loose 
on the morning of the breakfast to trample Buddha to 
death. The Buddha, who is staying in the Bamboo Park, is 
warned, but lie sets tint for the house of his host in the 
ftity. The drunken elephant rushes towards him. The Buddha 
thereupon produces five lions from the tips of the fingers 
of one hand: at the same time, according to some versions,* 
he also causes a wall, and pit, and great fires to appear. 
The elephant is cowed and sobered, and becomes a devoted 
follower of the Buddha, Julian in his translation of the pil¬ 
grim a. account gives “gardien du trfeor* as the meaning 
of the author’s Bu-ifai BJ), but this is a proper name. 
It translates the Indian Dkanapila * wealth- guarding". 


* Sar. Via. Pe-gfag-tbih eh. IP. Cf. Hardy, Mao, Bud.’ 331. 
i YibhtkgbiOng dL U. 
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the name given to the savage elephant owned by king 
Ajataiatiu. 1 and another rendering is Sbou-tsai 
with die same meaning. In some older versions of the 
£torj there are no- magic lions, or tires, and the hud dim 
sobers and tames the elephant by gentle words. ’ Fo-hs]en 
differs from others in making the king himself send a 
black elephant to mnrder Buddha,' 

North-c«it from this lope, the nurmtive in oar Ueconk 
continues, «v mother at the place where Siriputr* * Wing beard 
Buddhism from the hhikshu AWjtt became an arhat- The 
uilginm bertopon tells briefly !iow the uhaukip w»* Rlta.ned- 
Kot fat from this top*, ht cwtimiei, w** i deep hollow hrt'iaz 
which wat Mother top*, It wufi here that 5r%upt* tried to kill 
* Buddha. Gnt by a pit with buroittg Ire, and iheu by prmoued 
food. Tbfl story of this rich dupe of B add Sift’s rivals making 
cm their raggeaUop* a burning pit wiih a treaebepoui covennjf 
in order to kill Buddha, and of a further attempt to ponoo 
Buddha on the sitae occasion, is the a told + 

This story of fingupta as told in our text is related 
aho in several oilier books, e. g. m the ^Avadtttta Kalpa- 
)at 5 t ” 4 and the M Tseng‘i--*'han-ch.inB Tr * 4 In Fadisiea ft narra¬ 
tive the murderous plot is ascribed to an unnamed Nit- 


giautha. & 

The ptlgnm 1 * description prawed*— North-east from SrffnptA 
Fire -1 hit. and in a bend of the mountain vraSl, wm a tope nt the 
■pot where jTtakii, the great phy.ikmn. had built * hfl ^ ™ 
the Buddha. Remains of the walls and of the pEauls nnd £rtei withiu 
ihetn *ull rxlttcd. JuM eflen slaved here. n«i.le the tope «» 
ruins of J ivakHi'a private residence still survived. 

Tbe great physician Jlvaka of this passage was a distin¬ 
guished follower and attached friend of the Buddha, He 
was m illegitimate son of king Biiubisara according to some 


i 'On fit ions flf Milinda' by Bby* David* Vo). I p. 1 ^ 7—8 
, Piii Vmaya, il- 135 Eockhill'*, Life', p.tt wb«« th« ctspbaots 
i,ante i. given a* Ratnup*!* or Vaanpula; Shi mug-lu ek- 38, 
j Fti'kud-chi rh- 

■ junmal Buds Text Soc. Yol, ILL VKlh p. 10. 

* T*« n£-ji-ft'han-ch i ng ck. 41* 


* Fo-kuo-chi 1. c- 
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accounts, ■ but of Abhaya, a sod of Eimbis&ra, according 
to the Ceylon authorities, * Ip his youth he chose the 
medical profession for his career, and went to T&kshajila 
to study tha art of healing under the famous teachers of 
that city. When he returned to Raj agriha and settled 
there, he lived in a Mango orchard, which was apparently 
in the incloaure between the city proper and the hiU® 
which formed its outer defences on the east aide, * 1 It was 
in this orchard that Jiruka made for Buddha a chapel 
or a monastery, according to some accounts in the 20^ 
year of Buddha's career. In some Chinese translations 
the word Emra, mango, is rendered by li (^J) pear* 
but generally the Indian name is merely transcribed. Fa- 
liden writes this m-p'frfoi that is, nbra, them of Sanskrit 
becoming b in bis transcription, as in his Tabuna for Ya¬ 
muna. He places the chapel of Jlvaka, whom he calls 
Cft'i-cftift! in a bend in the north-cast comer of 

the city. Instead of (JhH^hiu we also find Fa-hsien using 
Gh*i-yu jyy that is Jiva, and the character for chin 
is probably a mistake. As a son of a ting or a prince 
Jivak% is frequently styled a KumErablmt*, in Chinese a 
tcany or a Vung r ^boy^ with the same meaning. 

The pilgrim'^ Mnitiw proceeds, From the capital (li. e. tha 
walled city of 014 KJEjagohi) he went north-eMt 14 or kb h to 
the L-ifidhralcuia or Vulture Peak Mountain, Tbi*. be hjv, ii 
continuous with 1hn math tide of the North Mountain, and 
rife* to a greet h eight, blending with the empyrean. IU summit 
is a perch for vultures, and it like & tcrricc. Daring the fifty 
year* of hi* ipiritoil administration the Buddha fired much and 
taught hi* religion op, this mountain, There a* a road from the 
fo^t to the Lop, made by king Bimbii&n in order to reach the 
Buddha and hear him preach. The top i* elongated from east 
to wfflt, and narrow from north to south, Cloa* in a cliff on 
the weft vide i* a magnificent brick bail (fli^-^4 opto tug 
to the east, in which tha Enddha often preached. In it is a lift- 
aUo image- of the Buddha in the attitude of preaching. To the east 


I RnckhiUp Life,, p + fr|; HsitJg-ch'L-chicig d&- L 
3 Hardy, Man. Burt 1 2U; Big audet, ■ Legend' P Tol L p. 1961 

1 Po-ahuo sbcng-dhingfA. 2; Po-ihuo-nhi-chih-kno-ciiipg (No 
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the VUJ/rtTHB’B PEAE- 

of thi, h*h U . tog* .toe, « S""*-*** ** ?,?¥» 

lt it, rito . wck. .boat foorteon tot high ni **>«'■ * 
in c ircmofc™»«, -bore DmtoiU burl'd a «ek *t the Bad^u 
South of lbi». and below the cliff, i» * ts P* 011 the ■P'j , 
the Buddha delivered the “F.-hn.-ching To the •“**** 
temple, mid at the eide of the cliff, « a ^ -“T" “ ^ 
the iSnddh .1 oo« * in ^i. North-w«t torn th» « 
ere, with a brge Hat .to*, in front or which ‘ 

frighteaed Anna to: Near the temple .« «"• 113 ***** Sinpulra 
» Q d other «b*t* went into iaroiidhi. 

This description of the Gridhrakuta, or Vulture Peak, _« 
-partly all derived from Buddhist books an* ocal 
fetation This mountain, the GijShatuJa ol ^ Pj ^ 

scriptures and early writers, has been identified by Cunning¬ 
ham with the present &&***, md ^V®^twhik 
powihlj correct 1 But it is very remarkable that wlnle 

its irataral caves, great and small, are jmportaut features 
of the Gridhrakuta mountain, Cunningham “could nothin, 
of the existence of any cave" in the Sailagiri mountain- 
In addition to the oaves in the Vulture Peak men i jae 
hy our pilgrim, and by F^hsien, we read of others >mch-» 
the cave which was the residence of the Tataha. Gnmbhua, 
transcribed in Chinese KintfXo (ft ft *) “J “SJ* 
translated ShH-y»™ (» i*> « “Very tof that » 
found", 5 It was in this cave or “Yakshas PaUce tbs 
the Buddha wto sitting when Davadstta hurled ' 
at him, and it may be our pilgrim’s cave in which the Budd 
sat in samidhi. When we are told here by \uau-chuang 
that the Buddha delivered the “Fa-hua-thing”, that is e 
Saddhamapubdarika-sutra, and by Fa-hmn 1 that Bn 
delivered the “Shou-leng-yen”, that is the Surangam^™ - 
dhisutra, oa this mountain, we must remember ** 
pilgrims are writing as Mflbay&uists, and that t L > 
following the opening statements of these two 
the pilgrims the Saddliarmapundartka-sutra and the a 

t lAjao* of IndiaN P- . op 

i S*r, Vin. P-o.ing-.hiJ* <*. 16; Pi-fiM-i.cJi.6j Sbi-wngdu eft. 30. 

* Fo-kciodii 2®' 
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the vulture's peak. 


gama^auHtdhi sutra, composed long after the Buddhas 

decease, were hia genuine utterances delivered ™ 
circumstances set forth iti their open mg paragraphs. The’.. 
are also several other Mahayina sutras winch profess to 
have been delivered by the Buddha to largo um*”*- 
of believers on the Gridhrakut*. The 
hull of which our pilgrim tolls us here as being on tba 
mountain. must have been a recent structure erected after 
the time of Mm perhaps on the ruins of the 
hall which that pilgrim mentions- That Yuan-oliuanga 
brick hall was not an old budding may abo be mferred 
with probability from the statement that d contained a 
life-siie image of the Buddha preaching, that is evidently, 
in the later heterodox standing portion. lh lS mountain, 
the Tulture Peak, was from the earliest tunes of Buddhism 
a favourite place of resort for serious meditative blnkshus, 
and the Bnddlrt seems to hare retired to it occasional) 
with his immediate disciple*. A vihitta grew up on the 
mountain, probably near the site of the h 11 mentioned by 
BVhsien. and a Yinaya treatise tells of the Buddha giving 
the Brethren there permission te make ]^rmaneiit wa er- 
courses for the supply of water te the -fUMh 
The GridbrakAte is in some books given as ono of t _ 
five mountains which surrounded Riiagyiha, but it is a 
represented as a part of the north mountain, flndue ^ 6 
east side of the city. King Mb** we are «£«* 
from his prison window in the city, could see the Be _ 

his disciples on the mountain, but this statement feed not 
be taken literally- We also find option of the Buddha 
being at the Sukarakluitfi op the fifUnfcttt mountain 
with the disciple Sari putrs- 

The pilgrim **« on <+ tall u« list te lb* ««t of tee north 
J* the Septate City 1 the Pf-jw-to (Vipu^ m.au W 

Wdteg te loosl eecoePte ho adds, on the north rule of the 
tZ£ t2 there had wee been 500 but spring, of 

•* * -*™ 1 —* “ ii ““ 


i g'l-fiftdfi e*. 50. 
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»»« te P i(L 'J. S»e ioumc* cT them spring* m the Aim*! apt* 
lAlce to the south or the Snow Moun taint, tutl the streams ran 
underground to this place. The water w M beautifully dear, and 
it had the same t»*ue as that of the Like. The fountain stream 
flowed in 600 branches past the Small Hot well*, and Lhi* made 
the water of the springs hot, Alt these spring:* had carved 
atones such is heads of lions or white elephants, or they had 
atone aqueducts to lead I he water into tanks road* of atone sfaU. 
reopJe cam* from various lands to bathe iu these tanks, and 
often went away healed of old maladies. About the springs were 
the foundations of topes and temple* ;n dose suecessioD, and 
and alsn Hie sites of sitting nod enereiw places of the Four 
Past Buddbaa- This place having a succession of hill and stream 
was a hermitage of lienevolence and wisdom, and in, it were 
hidden many scholars unknown to the world. To the west of 
the Hot Springs was the Tipq-fo {Fippdij Lave in which the 
Buddha often Judged. Through the rock at the hack of this 
was 1 passage into the Asor’s Palace in which hhlkshuf practising 
wuidbi lodged notwithstanding xhe strange sights which drove 
some of them mad. Wo then have a story of a bhikshu and a 
small female of the Asur's Palace. The pilgrim adds— “On th» 
Vipnl* Mountain is a top* on the spot where the fluddh* once 
preached; many Digambanii row lodge here aad practise ausce- 
rities incessantly; they turn round with the inn , watching it from 
its riling to its totting." 

The “Mountain city'' * 1 of tills and other passages of the 
Records is evidently the city known as “Old fifijugaha", 
itnd the Girivraja of certain non-Buddhist writers. Ac¬ 
cording to the “EBing-chi-ching’' ■ and tho Pali authorities 
the Vipula mountain of the preaent passage was one of 
the five mountains which stood round Old E&jag&ha city. 
But in certain other treatises it is merely a mountain near 
that city, and is an occasional resort of the Buddha.- 
Fa-hsien does not mention it or the Hot Springs, but the 
Sung pilgrim tells of the mountain to the north of B&ja- 
gaba with above twenty hot springs at its base. A con¬ 
temporary of our pilgrim, the Chinese ambassador Wang 
Estian (or Yu&n)-ts£, washed hia head in one of these 
springs, and for five years afterwards his hair retained a 
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vtmarkable glossy cleanups. ! ObJ* * jiiigrimTs Pi-po-lo (ip 
££ Jg} ci¥ft is apparently tbu Fippala or Feepul Gave of 
<y\hea? writers. Fa-hewn and the Sung pilgrim visited this 
cave in & nifjuniam which was evidently the Vipula of our 
text. In some books, however, the Peepul cave is placed 
in ih*t VuUure'Peak Mountain* In his translation of the 
last paragraph of the present passage Julien makes the 
pilgrim describe the Diganabaras as erreumambubtiug the 
Buddhist tope all day. But this does not seem to be the 
proper interpretation of 5 r uan-chnang 1l fi words— £j J| 3? 
m & its w s— “from sunrise to sunset they revolve and 
watch”. It was the sun which these Dspimbam devotees, 
like others already mentioned p followed in his daily tourse T 
turning with him, and observing him in all his journey 
from rising to setting. 

The pilgrim, proceeds to relate that to ihc Jett of the north 
gate of the mountain city on the north of the fouth cliff lhere k 
going rwt two or three ti, yon cumt to the large cave in which, 
Devfldilta, went into Sact,£dhi. Near thin was a Hat rock, stained 
as if with blood, and beside it wu a tope. This wu the spot 
at which a bbikahu, practising eima-lbi, committed suicide attain¬ 
ing irhaUhip in the aeU We have then the atory Of tbia 
desponding bhikihu 1 * proceeding. To the east of this apot, on 
a cliff, vu a atone lope to commemorate the suicide of anuther 
bhikshti in order to attain arhutihip. The pilgrim then narrate* 
the rireu instances of ibis saicid?, tailing how the Sudd ha wrought 
n miracle to encourage and help the fervent bhikabu in accom- 
plifiblng hit pious design. 

The Devudattii-samadhi Cafe of this passage is appa¬ 
rently the Devadatta Cave of Fa-hsiau, the situations being 
similar. 1 It was probably in this care that the ambitious 
Devadatta practised sam&dhi -with the design of attaining 
supernormal powers, and thus becoming perfectly equal to 
his cousin, the Buddha. 

The reader will observe that in the passage now under 
notice the pilgrim narrates with evident approval the 
accounts of suicide committed, at the places he mentions, 
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by two bhikshi^ and that ho represents the Buddha as 
assisting the second bhikshu in carrying out his deliberate 
intention of taking his own life. Fa-hsien tells of a bhikshu 
wearied and disgusted with mortal life committing suicide, 
and the ‘"black rock n of hia story is evidently the red* 
stained roek of our text, and his bfaikshu is the pilgrim’s 
bhikshu who takes his own life at the Tock. But Fa* 
hEien represents the bhikshu as knowing that suicide was 
prohibited to a follower of Buddha, and aa getting uver 
this difficulty by saying to himself (bat in taking his own 
life he is bnly killing tho three venomous enemies of spin- 
tnal perfection, I-ching has some very interesting obser¬ 
vations on tho tendency of some Buddhist Brethren to 
entourage snlcide p and even to put their teachings into 
practice . 1 But both he and Ta-hsien seem to go too fur 
when they allow their readei to suppose that there is in 
the Vinayu any express prohibition against a bhikshu 
taking his own life. 

Owr pilgrim^ dt^wiptson prwwdi to tell that above one U 
from the north gale of the ^Mountain efcj rt wm the ba.antfa 
Bamboo Park with the original lodging of itooe aud 

brick opening to the *artf in this Jo-Ini lodged mach whiio iia 
Bnddha he was preatbing end converting, mad it contained u 
life-size image of him of recent origin. Once, the pilgrim a*- 
plains, there wu in thii city » grrat citiun named Kalimdn who 
bad given bis Bamboo Park io Tirthikai, But when be came 
under the Buddha'* influence he we* sorry he bad given away 
the Park to them perieaaj. and wished he could have jt again 
that be might give it to the Buddha. The godi, knowing Ka- 
landa's earnest dciim, wTQnghton his behalf, and frightened the 
TtrLhikafl into giving np the Park. When they bed withdrawn 
from it the owner bnlJt a lodging <cAi*£-iA2) i n the Park, and 
geva alt to the Buddha who accepted tbn offering at once. 

The ehing-shi of this passage is evidently the ching the 
of the early triinslatora, that is, monastery or Tihartu 
Here Yuan-rLuang gives to the famous Buddhist esta* 
blishment outside the north irall of Old Rftjag&hs its 
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commoa designation in the Chinese translations, viz— 
Kalanda Bamboo Park. His version of the story of the 
-establishment follows mainly the.accounts given in certain 
books such as the rt Chuug-prti-ch'i-chmg ,r . 1 These describe 
the Bamboo P^rk as the property of a rich and influential 
man of R&jaguha who gives it to the Tlrthikas- On bis 
conversion to Buddhism he takes the Park back with the 
help of Yakahas, builds a ball and lodging-places in it, and 
gives the w hole to the Buddha. But in some versions of the 
story the Bamboo Park was the property of king Bimbisfira, 
*od it wa& he who gave it to the Buddha and his order,» 
This king, while a prince, had taken a fancy to the Park 
then owned by a rich subject; the Prince wanted to buy 
it, but the owner refused to sell, and the Prince vowed to 
have it when he become king. In duo course lie ascended 
the throne, and then proceeded to take possession of the 
Park; the owner dying vowed to have revenge in bis neat 
birth- he came back into the world as a poisonous serpent, 
and watched for an opportunity to bite the king. This 
came one day when the king lay down to sleep in the 
Park under a tree while bis attendants were wandering 
about The serpent came out, and was proceeding to bit* * 
the king when a tquirrd {or according to other versions 
jam or maqyies) made a noise, and saved the king- As 
this squirrel (or the bird) was called Kalantftka (or 'Kakn- 
daha) the king ordered that the animal should be allowed 
to live in security and that its name should be given to 
the Bamboo Park.* In the ^Shambsieu-lii ’ 1 it is the king 
of VaiSili whose life is saved in this Park by a squirrel; 
and it is this king who perpetuates memory of the act 
by giving the name Kalantaka to the village oi the Park. 
The Pali name is Veluvana Kalaudakamvupa, that is, the 
Bamboo Paik the squirrel's (or jay’s) Portion, and this 
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corresponds to the name in a Chinese translation, C7iio- 
(ft #) or Magpie fief This Bamboo Park, which 
as Fa-hsien tells us, i was on the west side of the highway 
about 300 paces from the north wall of Old Rujugulni, 
was the chosen residence of anchorites, and a]] devoted to 
solitary religious meditation. It was also a favourite resi¬ 
dence ol the Buddha, and it was the first piece of property 
acquired by the young Buddhist Order. It was a char 
Diing place not too near the city, still by day and quiet 
at ujght. away from the noiso and bustle of common life; 
it had tanks of clear cold water; the air was mild; there 
were no stinging insects; and it was in all Tespects u 
place eminently adapted for deep and prolonged religious 
meditation. - The vihSra in it did not belong to the 
original establishment, anti is not jpeatioaed among the 
residences of the Buddhist Brethren at or near Rfij&g&ha 
in the Buddhas tune. In oasa treatise it is said to have 
been built by ludra at the request of Moginlin.) 

Our pilgrim * 1 * description proceeds to Ull thst to the east of 
the Bum two Burk was the lope which king Ajilaiatru Wit over 
rim share of the Buddha's relics; wbeu ting Atoka having be- 
wjsb a UaliCTer look out there reliea for the topes he <u about 
to bnild, u remnant was left, which ccmitanlly shone with a 
bright light. 

The meaning of the text here seems to be tolerably 
clear, yet Julien has apparently misunderstood the latter 
part of the paragraph. He translates— *Le roi Acoka 
ay ant concu une foi sincere, onvrit le monument, prit les 
reliques, et batit [h son tour un antrej stottpo. {On en 
voitj encore les res tea. qui repandent constant ment one 
Juenr brillanW. The words which I have enclosed within 
square brackets are not required and injure the sense. 
Ynan-chmng does not state that Asoka built here a tope 
the remains of .which were still visible and shed a brilliant 


i Fo-kn^chi dL 30 * 
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light. He says that when Asck* toot awn* tho relics 
from Ajutaiatm's tope to build topes over them, there was 
a remnant Left, which constantly shone with a brilliant light. 
In the Life the account of the matter is very clear, 
“Asoka, having become a believer, wishing to build topes 
everywhere, extracted the relics, leaving a few behind; and 
these now are constantly emitting a brilliant iighl." In 
a carious siitra of tho S^ddbarma-Pun^arlka group the 
fortunes of Ajata&tru'a share of tho Buddha’s relic* is 
thus narrated. The king placed the relics together with 
a copy of the sutra, written on gold cloth, in a bos made 
of precious substances; this bos he deposited in a trench 
dug outside R&jagaha, and over it he built a splendid 
tope; then tOO years afterwards king Asoka came to 
fUjngaho, dug oat the hox, and took the relics for hits 
840C0 Buddba-relics topes. • We have already had a refe¬ 
rence to this curious legend of Asoka’s topee, (above p. 31), ,* 

Tha pilgrim proceeding with his description tells os that at 
tbs side of Ajltnfatruat tope vu one over the helr-body-relics 
of A-nindi. He continues—About five or six li south-west from 
the Bamboo Park, on the north aids of the Sooth Mountain in 
a greet Bamboo wood, was a large cave. Here Mshi KSivapa 
with 999 greet ftrhais aft CT the Buddha's death compiled’ the 
Tripitakn. In front of the cave ware the foundations oj the largo 
Ehii which Wag AjMeiatro built for ths arhafr. Yuan-ehuang 
tbaa proceeds to give a short account of the summoning and 
composition of this Council and of it* work, Be adds that the 
Tripitaka then drawn up was called the "President's Collection' * 1 
because Xfisyapa wee president of the Brethren. To the north- 
west of this cave, ha continues, was a tope on the spot where 
A nan da attained arhatskip before joining in the formation of 
the canon. Above twenty li to the west of this was an Asoka 
topo at the place where the canon of the Great Con¬ 
gregation was compiled. Those Brethren, arhati and others, 
some myriads in number, who were not admitted to KlJyapa’e 

Council assembled here. They said among themselves_"'While 

Jn-Jai was living we all had oso Teacher, now he ii dead we 


* Ta-sa-eha-ni-lran-tia-so-shuo-ching ck. 10 (No. 179), 

1 On the origin end history of this legend see Rhys Davids’s 
article in the J.B.A.S, for 1901. (pp. 397-410) on -Asoka and the 
Buddhs-relics’. 
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art put uide m itrwg«T»i to requite Uuddlu'e bindaeu we 
com ail* » ernea", So the coramos brethren and Arhiti united 
aod drew up a fivefold Canon of SotTM, Vi nay a, Abliidhanan, 
MiateUaneou*. and Dbitrams; this was called the “Gnat Cen- 
grtgation't Collection'' bec*u»e Arlial* and common brttbren 
formed the uiemlily by which it waa draws up. 

The account here given by our pilgrim of the original 
formation of the Buddhist canon merits some attention* 
He agrees with Fa-haien in giving as the place of Kii- 
yapu’s Council a cave in the north side of the South 
Mountain (the Dakshiua-giri or Pakkkiua-giri) to the north 
of Old HRjagaha, Fa-hsien calls the cave Ch^ti (%. 1 

which may ho the Qta-ti (ft ft) of a Vinsya treatise, and 
perhaps for the Fall chetiya.* The account of the 1 iret 
Council given in the canon merely says it was held at 
ftejagalia, The Mahavamsa makes the Council to have 
been held in the Sittapanoi care in the Yebbira moun¬ 
tain;* the “Sarvata, Vinayu'’ and certain othur treatises 
describe the Council as meeting in the Pippala Cave on 
the Gridhraktita* and this ia probably the Nyagrodha 
care of Rockhill's Tibetan authority; 11 and other planes 
are given in other works. 

Our pilgrim makes the Council to hivs been composeti 
of 1000 members* This ia the number giveii in the Ll Ta- 
chi-tu-lim" 6 hut the earliest account gi^ea only 50Q. 

Passing over the pilgrim's fenciful account of the summon¬ 
ing noil formation of the Council we come to the words which I 
have translated “the President's Collection" (Shang-tso-pu), 
The teit rends— 14 At the end of two or three months the 
compilation of the Tripitaka was finished; because 
K&syupa was president among the Brethren, the^ c&Ue 
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it the President’s collection” (1 = 1 M H H jA Ifc L\I 

****** tisi ffl m) ^ 

translates— 41 An bout de deux ou trois mois T la collection 
des trois recneils ee tro-uya achevee, Comme Mahfr Kfi£- 
yapa avail eu, au milieu ties religieux, le titre de presi¬ 
dent, on appela son ecole Chang-tso-pou (Stha vi rani kfty a) ta + 
Here the introduction of the words a son ecole" seems to 
violate the construction and to make an anachronism. Iu 
like manner the words ta-diXing-pu ^ *jj) in the 
passage which follows seem to mean “the Collect]on of 
the Great Congregation", and not "TGcoIe de la Grande 
Aaaemhl£e ,? as Julian translates. It was the Scrip* 
tares declared fey Kuiyapa's Council to he canonical 
which were called the Stbsviraxrik&va or Shang-tso-pu, and 
these together with the additions made by the excluded 
Brethren constituted the M&haaaiighikA-nikAya. Yuan- 
chuang'E words seem to imply that two sets of Sutra, 
Yinaya, and Abhidh&rma were drawn up t but this is per¬ 
haps more than he meant to state The mixed majority 
Brethren accepted all that the Sthariras pronounced 
canonical, and we lmd it expressly stated that the Yin ay a 
settled by K^yapa^ Council was called the Mahlsafighlka 
Yiuaya** But there were various discourses or teachings 
which the Sthaviras excluded from their canon- and some 
of these were declared by the mised majority of Brethren, 
with. Par pa for Parana) at their head, to be canonical. 
Such scriptures came to be called Maha&auglukauiklja- 
fig&ma, and we find them quoted by this name in the 
^Astras of Buddhist writers. 3 The Chinese word jm* trans¬ 
lates the Sanskrit word Nikuya in ita senses of group of 
pertont and colledian pf scripture*, hot we know that the 
Sfhanra and Mah&saAghika Schools did not Arise until 
after the time of Ka^yapa. 

Proceeding with bb narraUTo the pilgrim tells m that above 
900 jww to the iwHi cf the Bamboo Park Chipel \dk 
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„su tb* KallnJ* Tank now without isy water. Two or :bre* 

H to the north-wait of thii wia in Atoka tope boride which 
wsj & * Looe piliu-j ahc re 50 feet high * icrmoy ntod by tn eiephint^ 
and having an iutcripLioa recording the drcmnitancei of tbe 
tope. Net fur lo the ycrth-™t from ihii wm Rijngjribn city 
Lh# outer mil of which was utterly d«Lroyed; the fouadauorip 
of the inner wall stfrod oat prominently and were above SO ft 
in circnit wilh one gait. Sing BimhLiAM had his capital at 
Kniiigrapor which waa cajuUntLy afflicted by diRMtrona firesi; 
on the advice of his ■latesmen thi* king nude a law that the 
inhabitant with whom a fire originated was lo he b&mibed 
the cemetery. When a fire broke out in the palace he made 
hi* heir king, and went to live fu th* cemetery, Hearing this 
the king of Vaiiili proceeded tn invade Hagndha, whereupon 
thia city waa built, and the iohabiUnU of Kaslgrapur aU removed 
to It, and because the place had been the abed* of their king 
tbo city came to bo cal ted “the king"! abode' 1 (Rajigribi). Bat 
there was mother itory which uorfbad the bnikling of this city 
to Ajltniatro whoae loccesinr made it hii capital When A*oka 
removed the Bfiit of govcrnmEnt to Pi^aJiputn gave Rajn- 
griha to the brahmin*, and so the only mhahitanti of the city 
were 1000 hnfanui families 

The legend which Yam^chaang here relates about th* 
founding of EsiAgriha in the time of king BimbiSftra is 
apparently a distortion of the legend-About thu founding 
of Old Rajagrihup the Ku^grapur of our author. 1 An¬ 
other city, the name of which ia not given* was afflicted 
by frequent conflagrations r and the inhabitants rcmOTed to 
the site on which they built Rfijagriha. There Are, however, 
various explan ations of the name given by later commen¬ 
tators or hiltohaiii 1 The old city called KAjagfiha is 
represented as a very ancient one, the third in the history 
of the world. 1 That New Eijagriha was the work of 
Bimbis&ra or his son and successor seems to agree with 
some of the Buddhist scripture*. 

Id tfcft iouth-wert corair of the u P^a city' 5 were two imall 
monailiritt in which, Brathran from. other couitriti got lodging. 
North weal from tbcw waa ■ tape at the place where the boaie- 
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lankier (Elder) Jyotuhia wu tons* On the left tide of the road, 
* ntpi ^ e *0ntiL gate ef the c%, wu a tope where Buddha, 
preached and ordained Bnhuli. 

„ i^anae Jyotishka of this passage, transcribed as 

0iu4i-$e-ka or Jqtisba, is explained in a note as meaning 
“Heavenly body* {Affmp4ft Ijt and an old transcription 
is given as ifhu-fri-ha. Our pilgrim here calls Jjatishka 
an “Elder 1 *, using that word apparently Id the sense of 
grshapati or “householder". This is the term applied to 
him in the Mahuvastu.* But in other works Jyotishka is 
a very remarkable layman who enters Buddha’s church 
and becomes an urhat His story is an interesting and 
curious romance related with certain variations in several 
treatises. An extremely wealthy man .of Rfijagriha for 
Champa) whose wifa was with child was told by tbeK&hapaoaka 
(or Tlrthikas), to whom he was devoted* that the offspring 
would be a daughter. But Buddha told the man that his 
wife would give birth to a son who would join the" 
Buddhists, benumb very distinguished, and attain arhnfebip* 
Listening to the wicked talk and counsel of the Tlrthikas 
the husband Inked hi# wife, and bad her body taken to 
the cemetery to be buried. When the corpse w as blazing 
the baby was seen, and at Buddha’s request Jiv&ka ven¬ 
tured into the fire and rescued the infant As the father 
refused to fake charge of his son the latter was at 
Buddha's request adopted by king Bimbisara, and Buddha 
gate him the name Jyotishka because he had been saved 
from Jire (Jyotis). In the course of time the boy was 
claimed by his maternal nude, and he rose to he a man 
of wealth' and magnificence beyond imagination- In his 
house the walls were of silver and the floor* of crystal, 
the furniture was of gold and other precious substances! 
his slaves were of heavenly beauty, and unseen devices 
wrought risible wonders. King Aj£ta£atru coveted the 
bouse and its contents, and Jyotishka m order to avoid 
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Buddhist ohurch and rose to be an arbot. All the tem- 
Lal and spiritual greatness of this man ^ explained 
bv the Buddha as the result of religious me ” t ac ^’^ 
by him in the time of a Buddha who belonged to an m 
d the far off past.* This story of Jyotishta does not 
seem to be tuown to the Pali scriptures so far as these 
are at present accessible. 

The native FW*ed«. **>“ the TUhuls tope '*"*** Qf 

.to.. »« b„™. .n. I. »■—»»>*» 

•JSr.rfJ: ~=a ass s 

g ^“ >b. —U. »* “* ■“» ~ 

were that Jn-lai » a F'u» ^ g,lCe ' bwn ‘ kl n g - slth j|’ 
capital here. that'*. king he had been honoured by the 
iiitandi or -In-atiobk in giving 11 on «*«»* of h ■ ***** 
and liberality. and that this epithet S»™ RB ltS ^ , 
the monaalerv, The ground, of the Mlablilhmcrt were original y 
a Mango Bark bought by 600 merchant* for ten ko}i of gold 
S£ld printed »J them to the Buddha. Hm J«» 
the deces* rf the Buddb Sekrtdit y *, *f™*« king of Ehw «■***■ 
«teeming the on* Vehicle and reverencing the Three PrtM«« 
OneB, built amomtetery. This king’. «m «d euec.or Baudha- 
eopta. coolinuing hi. father', good work, to the ■ * *» 

monaster onilt another «ne= to the treat of th« kmg Tethagat^ 

(, U pti Sat a third wsntHJ, to *• J"**!* “J J"j 

king Balsditva added a fourth- At the formal opening of ihu 
lait monmitery Brethren from all a^en, were p,e*nt by n- 
Station Of the king, and among th«e *mmge» were two nrho 
Hid the* were Chinese. When the king went In *.»>t 
latter they had diwf. peered in a myttnriou* manner, and Hi 
Majesty wa* to affected by the incident that ho «WM»e4i»nd 
joined the Bnddhlet fraternity tin the monastery bo hed bmhl. 
The rule of eeniority placed him below all the Brethren, and he 


i ThU account taken chiefly from the Fo^w^t-ke^ing 
{Ho. MSI, with which the Ta-pan-me-pwi-ehing, c* 28 0V**“> 
i, Jn g Cn er*l agreement- The Wu-pai-ti-taa-Un-.hnrH^n^h i.dung 
{Ho 729') ha» no mention of a miiwnloue birth, and the disciple 
SilJ. hi. karma. The whole etory ia told at F- W * ** 
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did not like thi* cbaugu in bit social position. He pnt hii ciw 
before the ordained Brethren who thmeapoh made a rule that 
membert of the ettabfciihment who were not folly ordained 
should rank according to age. a role which is found in this 
monastery and in no other. To the west of this monastery 
B&laditya'a ion and laccetscr Vajr» buOt another; and to th* 
north of this a king of Mid India afterwards erected a largo 
monastery. Than round all there was built a lofty enclosing 
wall with one gate. In this establishment, the work of a 
succession of aoTereiguti the sculpture was perfect and really 
beautiful. *Iu the monastery built by Stkraduya 11 . lbs pilgrim 
continues, u there is now an imsge of Buddha and every day 
40 Brethren arc sent to lake their food then lo nqoite the 
bounty of the founder 11 . Ip the eatahlishmont were some 
thousand! of Brethren, all men of peat ability and fearaug, 
several hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; the Brethren 
were very strict in dbserrirtg the precepts and regulations of 
their Orderi they were looked up w as models by *H India; 
learning and discuising they found the day too short; day and 
night they admonished eaoh other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection. If among them were any who did not 
talk of the mysteries of tboTripifaka such persons, being ashamed, 
lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the establishment 
to put an end to their doubts and then became celebrated, and 
those who itole the name [of SUaudl Brother] were ail treated 
with respect wherever they wank Of those from abroad who 
wished lo enter the schools of discussion the majority, beaten 
by tha difficulties of tho problems, withdrewj and those who 
were deeply rsmed in old and modern learning were admitted, 
only two or three out of tan succeeding. The pilgrim then 
givrs the names of some cel eh rated men of hiliadi who had 
kept up the Iuitre of tho establishment and continued ill guiding 
work. There were I}hazmap&la and Chandrapili who gave a 
fragrance to Buddha's teachings Ganamali and SUuratniti of 
excellent reputation among contemporaries, PrabhamstT* of clear 
argument, and Jins mitre of elevated eonversatiortp Jhinsehandre 
of model character and pertpiuacLom intellect, and Sllebhadre 
whose perfect excellence was buried Lu obscurity, All there were 
men of merit and learning r and authors of revere! treatises 
widely known and highly valued by contompcreriei. 

Hflre we have an interesting - but unsatisfactory account 
qi the great Buddhist establishment at Kai&nda, the naiue 
of which is not even mentioned in Fa^hsieu’s narrative* 
But the establishment was visited by the Sung pilgrim 
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who located it 16 E* * north from the site of Jyotiehka'fl 
house which was in Rajagriha- The Life places it above 
seven vojanaa north-east from MahElbodhi, and this is in 
agreement with I-chin^s account. Cunningham^ tdenti- 
£ cation of N&landfi with the modern village of Barsgaon 
is well knowe T and it may be* correct The journey from 
Gay3r .to N&laadii was probably one of between 50 and 
60 mile*, and between Raj agriha and N&landa was a 
Mango Park with a tank* 

Our pilgrim does not accept the explanation of the 
name Nnlunda which derives it from that of the dragon 
of the tank in the Mango Park, but I-ching wa$ satisfied 
with this explanation, 1 Yuan-chuang preferred the J&taha 
story which referred the name to the epithet “Insatiable 
in giving (na-alam-da)^ given to Buddha in a former 
existence as king of this country- In the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, however, we find mention cl a N Aland a village near 
Bajagriha with a Pyrink for Fttvft) Mango Park in Buddha T s 
time;* and the word antra (mango) seems to be used as 
the name of the original owner of the site of toe NilnndS 
establishment. 

Our pilgrim mentions six monasteries as having been 
built here by as many kings, and as forming the Kfi- 
landa establishment ia his time, hut the last of these, 
the one erected by the king of South India, is not in ihe 
“Fang-chib™* The story of the two Chinese pilgrims 
appearing at BslE-ditya^s inauguration of his monastery is 
not clear, and the sudden disappearance of these Brethren 
is not explained. This king, the pilgrim tells m r became 
a member of tbei Buddhist fraternity, but we are appar¬ 
ently to understand that be only joined his own monastery 
as a Jay-brother. Then being the h&t lay novice he was 
below all the ether members of the establishment, and 
his pride was wounded^ So the monks made a rule that 

t Hri-yu-driUp ck. Ij dwTiuntBp ■Memoirs*' p, &4. 

3 Maj> Nik, VoL 1. p, &71s OhnDg-ahsnehia*, ch. &5 Si* 

*lw Dlfcba 1-911,911; tl 81—&4 (iriuiskted in Rhji Davids ‘Bndfibfo 
6 bUh\ p- IS-IB}* 
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in their monastery ^unord&med members were to rank 
according to their age* S ^ ^ ^ 

Jiilien apparently understood these words to mean that 
the lay members were to rank among thems elves according 
to age, but this would not help the king's position as 
“ranking after the Brethren" ({J Jg- ff ^ Further the 
text for M in the original monasiery of king &akr!iditya 
there is now an image of Buddha” id w Ti-jih-waiig-pemkfi- 
lau - ehe-chin-chi-Fo-hsiang 0 J. ;£ {fo ^ ^ |5 

ft IS) Julien haring 0 for 0 translates— “Le roi dit: 
Dana le convent fonde par le premier roi (le convent de 
Naianda) r je vuis placer aujourd/hui la statue du ifriiddAa*. 
This is a most unhappy rendering, and the bad text cannot 
be held responsible for all its faults, Tu the next sen¬ 
tence of Julien*g translation the future tense should be 
substituted for the present, and the inverted commas should 
be removed from the paragraph The words are Yuan- 
clniang 1 * statements, and are net put in the mouth of a 
king. It is probable that the SakrEditya monastery was 
in ruins when Yuan-chueng visited the place, and that the 
forty Brethren were sent from another vi tiara to cat their 
breakfast at it, to keep up the memory of the establish¬ 
ment and its founder- At I-dung's time there were only 
the foundations of this monastery visible 

In Ilia description of the high tone and austere lives of the 
N&l&nda Brethren Yuan-chuang writes—“If there were any 
who did not talk of the mysteries of the TripUaka such per¬ 
sons, being ashamed, kept aloof”. The Chinese is— M. ^ ^ 
& H M gg B £ Of 35 H tt £ Julian’s rendering is— 
“ffil j avail des homines mcap&hles de traitor les matures 
abstraites des trois reoueils* ils e latent compt^s pour rien 
et se voyaieut converts de houte”. This is not fair to 
the devout students, as there is nothing in the text to 
show that they despised their idle brethren The latter 
felt they were without companions* alone and miserable. 
Our pilgrim's expression about them was apparently 
suggested by the saying of an old statesman who described 
hin lonely sorrow to the emperor by the words h$ing-ying- 
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hetut^iiac # ft #&}- "be *nd ti* shadow having to 
exchange condolencee" Finding their indolence isolated 
them tho idle Brethren -felt ashamed of themeehec”. 
Further in the translation here given of Yuau-chnang’e 
account the words—-Of those from other bods who 
wished to outer the schools for discussion the majority, 
beaten by the difficult problems, withdrew", are in Julien’s 
rendering— “Si un homme d’vm autre pays veulait, entrer 
et prendre part aux conferences, le gardien d*j la portc 
lui adrossait des questions difficile*, Le plus grand neinbre 
6tait r^duit an silence et e'en retonrnait", The text is— 

ft i a & m PJ * n m % a® m *i# ■t£» f 

* Til Jalien’s rendering of this passage the words 

it will he seen, are severed from the preceding 
words to which they belong and are taken in the sense 
of janitor or porter. Julien's text, however, may have 
had sJic«-mS«-cAo (=£ *), meaning -gate-keeper", which 

is the reading in the Fang-chib. But in the A, B, and 
D texts the reading is siraply mew-che, and C has |$J 
which is evidently a misprint. The continuation of the 
sentence in the original has been given above, and it will 
be seen that context and construction require the inter¬ 
pretation here given which is also that of native scholars. 
The phrase ju-min is a very common one in popular and 
literary use, and means to join a school or enter a trade 
or profession. Here the pilgrim tells his reader that of 
those who came from other countries to Kalandfl, in the 
desire of becoming disputants—religious controvert alieU— 
the majority went back beaten by the difficult problems, 
while those who were profound in ancient and modern 
lure -obtained entrance’ 1 , that is joined the schools of 
debate. But it is true that men-che means a janitor and 

a disciple who acta as such. 

Of the -great Puaas" here mentioned by Yuan^huang 
aa having rendered good service to Buddhism in Nliana* 
by their expository commentaries three are mentioned m 
other parts of the Records viz. Gmmmati, Dhsrmapub, 
and Silabhadra, Of these the last was the abbot of the 
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iJ aland & eatabU&hitteiit at the time of ’Vuan-cbuaug a tisit, 
and became the pilgrim^ friend and teacher. Uharma- 
n&la probably died about A .D 600, and Gunamati was 
much earlier. Contemporary with the latter apparently 
was another of the -great P*usas". Sthuamafa. This 
scholar was the author of an "Introduction to MahhjAmsm 
which was translated into Chinese about A- D. 400; and 
he composed another short metaphyseal treatise which 
was translated in A-D. 691.' JinMWtrt, another of the 
‘‘■T-eat Phisas", is known na the anther of a valuable com- 
nendium of the Vinaya of the SarvAatbAdin* which we 
hare in I-ching's translation.* The three other great 
luminaries of Nalanda cited by our pilgrim, na- Chwidnr 
p5la, Jhanacbnndra, and Frabhamitra do not appear as 
authors of books in the collections of Buddhist works. 
The Jhsnaclmndra mentioned by I-ching as one of the 
famous Brethren of West India at bis time, and aa attached 
to the Tiladha Monastery* may he the learned Brother 
of that name in the passage before as. I-ching mention! 
also Dharmapala, Sflabhadra, and Gnuamati m ha list 
of the Buddhist sages who flounehed ui the period cot 
Jong before his time. Mr. Takakusu makes him include 
also Bthiramati, but 1-chine's tent has An*bm which vs 
the translation for Slbilamati. The latter was contemporary 
*ith DharmapMa while Sthiramati must hare lived before 
A. D. 400.* In Julien’s translation of the part of^tbe 
present passage which tells of the “gTeat P usas of 
Nfllanda we bare "Cighrubouddha" as one of them. But 
this is an error of the translator, who mistook tbs ™* 

vny-rnm m *) ^ a P™P er “ JitTfi^handm 

form part of the descriptive statement about Jninacbaedrn 
-whose character formed an example of bright ftctmty , 
the clause i» parallel to the next one which ment.OM the 
perfect virtue of Sllabhadra, which was ju dark secldsion- 


i Bun. liliajioi Catalogue Ho*. 1243, iSiB, list, 
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The words min^umi are omitted from the account in the 
Faugdiih. 

“Wo now return to tbe pilgrim 1 * description. which proceed* 
to rda:e Unit til around tbc Nilindl «lob]i*hmcnt wen 100 
sacred vestige* of which two or three we !o bo briefly coliced. 
To the west wat* a temple at m place where the Budtfba had 
lodged tor three monlhi And preached to devas* and men. and 
above 100 paces to the south of toil was a tope where 0 foreign 
bhiluhu had viaitod Buddha- Tbii bhikshu on meeting Buddha 
prostrated himself and prayed for rebirth as a universal aovcieigu; 
Buddha hereupon remarked with sorrow that at tbii man* merit 
was vast, and hi* faith firm, he would have attained Enddhahood 
if he had ao desired, Now he would have hi become a sovereign 
once for every atom of dust from the place of hit pro&lralion 
down to tho “gold wheel 11 - Am he Wu given up to worldly joy 
the sacred fruit would be thus remote (toat is, he would attain 
orhatahip Only after all toese counties* refrirtJii). To ihe south 
Of this tope was a elAnding image of iCuan-tiu-laai P 4 utA, some¬ 
times seen with a Censer in the hand performing pnidakshin* 
to Buddha 1 * temple. To the south of this was a tope winch 
contained the shaven baira and nail-clipping* of the Buddha for 
three months; and devotees who performed pradak shorn to this 
tope were often cured of their ailment** Near the tank outride 
toe wwt wall waj a tope where a Tirthika holding a tmaU bird 
in bi< hand asked Buddha about life and death. South'east 
from toil and above bO paces within toe wall was a remarkable 
bifurcated traa 1 according to the A and € texts 80 or 90 (but 
according in H and D right or nine) feet higli. This tree, toe 
height of which never varied, had grown from a lootb-sikk 
thrown on toe ground by the Buddha. To the ea*t of toe Tooth- 
stick troa was a large temple above 30Ci feet high where the 
Buddha hud preached. To toe north ol tbii above 100 pace* 
wo* a tempt* with an image of Kuan-tau-tsai P L uta which be¬ 
lt-firing worshippers saw in various forms and at different posi¬ 
tion*. To Lhe north of tots Was a large temple above 300 feat 
high built by king Ballditya. In ita sire and Omamentation 
and in ita image of Buddha tbii temple resembled Ihe one at 
the Bodhi Tree. 

The Tirthika with the small bird, di'io. of this passage 
is mentioned al&o by I-ching who calls the man a brahmin 
and represents him as coming to question the Buddha- 
I-ching tell? us also that the ebaitya, about ten feet high, 
at the spot was called in Chinese the 
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m Rfl) or the Ch'io-li Tope , 1 Id his account of the 
Buddha's Tooth-stick Tree here* as before, Yuan-chu&ng 
uses the common Chinese term or 11 Willow* 

branch 1 * instead of the correct term Chih-mu or ^Tuolh- 
stick”. This tree was afterwards seen by I-ching who is 
at pains to tell us that it was not a willow , 3 The Bate- 
ilitya Temple here mentioned was the Buddha Ball of the 
Monastery bailt by that ting. In the Life this hall is 
placed to the north-east of Nalanda. It Is probably the 
Bfilatfitya chaitya which I-ching describes as very beautiful, 
and as containing an image of the Buddha in the attitude 
of preaching. 

The pilgrim pieceedf to relate that to tho north*eul olEfilu- 
ditya’s Temple was a tope where Buddha had pr racked bod to 
the nortb*wcflt was a aittiog-p)ace of tte Four Fast Buddbs*] 
to the iOLJ th WM a bronze (Ni-jAl) temple in eonrw of cCtiStmo 
lion by Icin^' To the Hf l of ihti above J0QQ pace* 

and outside the will of the eaiibliihniODt was king FCtriiiTami'i 
copper image of the Buddha more than 80 feet high ID a fix- 
storeyed building. Two or three h north from, this wwa a brick 
letup I e with a largo image of Tara P L uu, a popular abject of 
worship. WiLisin the south gate of the wall wan a large well 
which bad been mintculcmily produced in the Buddha a Litehme. 
To the south-weft of the Xujamta aaughiramit, eight or nine hi 
ww the town Kcm-H-ba (Eolihi) in which vm in Asoka tope ■ 
this waa tlja pUea of Mudgalnpatra^ birth and death, Thu 
lead! 10 an account Of the con Vers ion and ordination of H udgala- 
pulra and his friend bfirijjutra. Three or four li ro the east of 
Kohktr the pilgrim continues, wn a tope at thu [dace where 
king Bimbidra came in great slate to meet the Buddha on the 
laller + 3 brat visit to Rkjigrtbi as Buddha Above twenty li south¬ 
east from this vaa Ea-fo-pi-pa-kw town with an Atoka tope; 
this was the birth place of Slri^clra, and the scene of Ids death. 
The pilgrim then tell* the alory of SCripotra'i birth, hit religious 
life, and his final piasvng *way r 

In this passage our pilgrim calls the birth pLce of 
Maudgalyiyan&putra KoSika (or Kulika) and describes it 
a* being eight or nine ft to the south-west of Nfilan&L 


J H*i-y la-chin, r/o 1. 
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In the Life the place is called the “Monastery (j. e. Nl- 
Uflda) Village 7 ’, and it it represented as being seven 
yojanas north-east from the Bodbi Tree; the Malifwnatii 
calls it Kolitagriimaka and placet it half a yojana from 
Rijagriha- 1 1“ the “ Bring-chi-ching” 1 and other works 
the name it Kolika as here, and in the Sarvata Vinaya 
it is Lin-yum (# Wl- “Wood-Garden 7 ' or Lin-wei (®). 
u Wood-inclosure ,f - a Kolitfl, ft designation of Maudgalyii- 
yanaptitra. was probably derived from the name of his 
native town. But it it translated into Chinese by Turn- 
l*w (Ji or “Carried in the arms by deva-iV nod into 
Tibetan by Fati-skyes, the “Lap-born” of Csojuu'b render¬ 
ing.* The name which Yuan-ehnung gives here for Siiri- 
putra’s birth-place does not seem to be ltoown to other 
authors- Julien restores the Kd-lo-pi-tta-kn of the text as 
Kalapinftka, but this is merely a conjecture. It is appar¬ 
ently only another name for the Nil a for Nllads) of 
Fa-heien and other Buddhist writers. Yuan-chuangs 
town wae 20 if south-east from the BimbisJLra tope which 
was on the south side of N&l&nda, and the village of Nala, 
the NalagrSma of some Pali writers, was above 20 li south¬ 
east from Nalauda.* In the MabHvastu the birthplace of 
ditriputra is called Nalandagrimaka and it, like Mudgala* 
putra’s home, is placed half a yejana from Hajagjiha. 
Fa-hsien places Nala one yojana to the east of this city,’ 
and this agrees with Yuau-chuaeg's location of his Ks-lo- 
pi-na-ka. Another name given to Sfiriputen's birth-place 
is Upatishya for Upatissa), which is also his own proper 

p.flirt b 

Going back to dot pilgrim'* nsnsttv®, it proceed* to lull w» 
lhat four or five It *ooth.e»t from the town of JTti-fo-jw-**-l» 
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vtas a tope at tbs piece wucro, According to one story, a disciple 
of SfirijmtrAi and according to another lege BO tire* * Koti* of 
Klfyapa Buddha's Arhats psa»d aw*y for ever. At a distance 
of above thirty ii east from this tope *W the Indra-silagulil or 
In'Ink's Ceve Mountain, This mountain, whose sombre gorges 
vrtre covered with vegetation, bed two peek*, end in the pre¬ 
cipitous louth aide of the west peek was A bread low cave ici 
which the Boddb» efLeo lodged. While the Buddha was stayiug 
here ones (or according, to another reading, from time to time), 
lodra delineated on a itooa 43 double which he wished have 
■aired, and Buddha gave the solutions; the 'narks still eiistcd. 
The image [of Buddha] recently made hare is after the old 
•acred style, On the east peak of this mountain «h a itora- 
Itery, and the Bretlsren in it saw light* hurning before the 
Buddha image ia the cave of the peak opposite In front of 
this monastery vu the (Or flsmu) that is Wild-goose 

Tope. The Brethren of this monastery had been Hlnsyinisu 
and to “Gradualist*", who accepted and observed the rule as to 
the three lawful kinds of flesh for food. It happened, however, 
on one occasion that theae kinds of food war* not to he bad', 
• Brother walking up and down saw a flock of wiid geese flying 
overhead, He said aloud in joke -‘To-day there it no break¬ 
fast for the Brethren; the MabBealtvs mu»t know the right 
time’'. Before he had finished speaking oue of the wild geese, 
dropping to the ground, gave up hit dead body for the Brethren. 
The bhikshu went and reported the matter to them, whereupon 
all were greatly movud, They laid among themselvcs-Ju-lai 
preached and taught the right thing at the right occasion - with 
dogged stupidity we have followed the ■gradual’ 1 teaching -it 
is the "Great Vehicle 1 ' which n the right system and we must 
give up oar funner tenets end follow the holy ordinances-this 
wild goose has come to warn us, and be our true guide, aud we 
must make a lasting memorial of its substantial merit. So the 
goose was buried, and this tope was erected over its body. 

The mountain of Indra’s Cave of this passage has been 
j mien tided by Cunningham with the small isolated mountain 
ofFa-haien, and hath with the modern G try eh,' But this 
double identification, as Fcr^issoa has pointed unt, is 
open to objections, t In a ssitra of the Dlgba Nik ay a and 
in the corresponding Chinese texts, Indra T s Lave was in 
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the mountain culled Vediyaka, to the north of the Amra- 
Park Village on the east of Kajspihn, and in the north 
tide of the tnomitain. 1 The Care of the canonic*! books 
could not have been in the side of a precipice, as Buddha 
is represeoted in them as walking up and down in front 
of it in conversation with Ananda.* Then Yaan-chtiang 
represents the mountain as being cohered with a dense 
growth of vegetation, and the Vediyaka mountain was s at 
least In the Buddha’s time, without any trees to giro shade 
and shelter to the bhifesbus, Indra once visited Buddha 
in the cave in this mountain, and the god came attended 
by the Gandhurva musician and a company of other gods. 
On this occasion Indra stated his doubts and difficulties 
to Buddha who replied to them one by one. This visit 
had no connection with one paid to the Buddha on the 
Gridhrakiitu mountain by the same Gandharv* musician 
by name Panchasikkha. Fa-hsien's small isolated bill 
may be, as Fergi*son supposes, at £ch&r, although the 
difference in distance is very great. Yuan-chuang's Indra- 
Cave mountain may possibly be the Vi deha of other 
writers, by mistake far Vediyaka. In the sutras which tell 
of Iadra's questions there fa no mention of the number 42, 
uor is there auy writing down of question or answer. 

The very interesting passage, here condensed in trans¬ 
lation, about the Brethren in the monastery with the 
Haipsa tope, to which reference has been made in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, dessrvsa the attention of students of 
Buddhism. Here we have in Magadha a com muni ty of 
Buddhist monks, which had been following the Vinuya as 
it has come to us in lhe Pi'i language, giving up suddenly 
one of its rules a.s unworthy of their creed and unorthodox. 
The Brrtnren in the Monastery had adhered to the rule 
prescribed by Buddh that flesh-food might be taken if 
three specified conditions were fulfilled. One day they 
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could not get any animal food lawful for them to eat; a 
thoughtless Brother seeing wild geese dying overhead said 
jesting — The Brethren today have no breakfast, the 
Mabftsattva must know the right time”* Julien urns mg 
the drift of the whole passage makes the joking bhik&hu 
address the others Baying — “Aujourd’hii]* ia pi tunce des 
religieux est insuffisiiinto, Mo-ho-sm-to (MahJLsatims— nobles 
etresj, il Taut quo vous sachiez que toO k le moment*. 
There ie no point or sense in this latter sentence, and 
bhikshns are not styled Mahisattras. The Mahfisnttva 
of the speaker was evidently the candidate for future 
Bisddhahood, arid as such he was to be ready to give up 
his life in charity at the right opportunity. While the 
bhikshu was speaking a goose, being it is to he supposed 
a Bodhisattra Mahftsattva in that incarnation, fell from 
the flocks and gate up his body for food to the hungry 
monks. These, however, wore so moved with sad feelings 
that they could not cook the goose; they buried it and 
became fitahlylmi&ti As such they gave up the “gradual 11 
system which allowed of exceptions and relaxations in 
rule and doctrine* They were henceforth to observe the 
strict rule that Bosh was not to to be eaten by then in 
any circumstances This is the Mahay fin ists T version of 
Buddha** teaching* but ia the Yinaya, m has been seen, 
he expressly allows fish and flesh to his disciple* on the 
three conditions of not having seen, not having heard, and 
not having had suspicion. 

Oar pilgrim 1 ! narrmtive goes on to *tate that it journey of 
160 or 160 ii north -eut from the mountain of fudm't Onvo 
brought him lo the Jfipcta for EapolrtAt K* ku or Tageon 
Mod artery The Brethren 1 of thi* esublithmeni, over 200 in 
qumber, weit disciples of the SarviAli Yldin school. To the 
north-out of the mantstery 1 »M an Isoka tope, and the pilgrim 
tella the foolish unBuddhistic story which accounted for the 
name of the monastery. He goes on to state that two or three 
|i lOUth from the FigrOu Monastery wu a tall isolated hill well 
wooded and abounding In flower* And I'rcamFi Oft the hill a ere 
nsiTiicrous siicmd baildiopi with miraculous powers and executed 
with cousummAte art In the ecutraL temple was a am Ml image 
of Kuttn-t£U-t*ai P'um, majestic and grave, holding i lotus in 
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OQ# hud, and hiring m imigfl of Buddhm ibcme his forehead. 
Xtavotee* fmited ipren or fourteen or e«n a month, in the 

earnest dwint of noting tic P'uu, ud tliM who nine under 
hit influence: beheld him in ill hii giwndanr emerge from the 
imnge and addrema to them cam tort and foua&el. This temple 
merwied by a kin# of Ceylon who one morning Looking into 
liii mirror taw* not bimielf, but this P'aii in a tile wood on a 
email hill m M&gEidha; deeply tfleeted the king made iwcb and 
found the image here like the one in hia mirror \ ao ho erected 
this temple and Entabkiahad worship* Other prior** followed 
hia example and built templet by ite aide, and religious rerviras 
with do were and music have been kept up c-flutmooiisiy. A 
journey of above 40 H aonth-esil from thia hill brought odo 
to * mooflitery with above fifty Brel town oil litany i dirt*, mad 
near to ihit was a minde-working tope* To the oorih-eaat of 
thia monastery above 70 U and on the aonth aide of the Ganges 
wu a large populous town with elegant Deva-Templci; near 
tba south-east aide waa a large tope whore the Buddha had 
once preached. Going out from thia, and pauiog fox above 
100 ti over MM and through wood, the pilgrim reached the J>- 
pim (or ^tnj-tti (or pi}4a town. In front of the Honaitery here 
was a large Aaoka tope on the spot where the Buddha bad 
preached for lhx*a months; north of this two or three H wai a 
large tank above thirty U in circuit with lotm flowers of the 
four colostra blooming in all tcasonx 


According to the Life the marvellous image of the Kuan- 
tzd-taai Pusa here mentioned was made of SAJidn'Uwcod, 
and it was enclosed by railings; the worshippers tried 
their fortune by casting flowers and garlands at the image. 
At the present clay worshipper* of Kuan-ym F h usa in 
many parts of China mmy be seen throwing a flower, or 
a small silk scarf h or some other small article, at the image 
of the Fmsa; and the response to the worshipper 1 * prayer 
is read in the fate of the object thrown. 

The name of the town here given as Loh-pan-yi (or 
Lo^pan-ni)-lo {jfc J£ jg) was in Julier/s text Lo-ym(f^)- 
m4o and he restored this as Rohinlla. The restoration 
has of conrae been adopted by subsequent writers t hot it 
cannot be accepted; the reading -yin- is found only in 
the B test* A t 0 ; and D all having Za*paH~ni-k. These 
By liable* may represent an original like L&v&pila, but 
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there u no hin| as to the meaning of the word, and it 
may have been bavarian!la, 

Our pilgrim here writes of lotus-flowers of four colour*, 
but commonly only three colour* are mentioned; these 
are the red, white, and blue lotos-flowers, and each of 
thes^ baa a variety of names, Boi we road of font- varieties, 
of lotus-flowers in one tank, and these four are usually 
represented as the padma (which is red), the utpala (blue), 
the putnj&nka and knmuda (which are white). 



CHAPTER XVL 


CHUAH 3. 

I-LAN-NA-PO-FA-TO country. 

The uxrrttive ia the Rtcordi reletet that from the inonwtorj 
of the town loh-pan-m-fo (X*vanulthe pilgrim journey ad 
vtm% throagh a mcmoliia forest for more than 200 ft to the 
I-Im-na pa-fa-to conntry, This coaniry wtt above 9000 ft in 
dfctnil* tad iti capital, which was 20 ft in eircnit, on iti north 
■id* «i dm to the Gaige*. The region fu fertile with a 
gtaiil dimite end inhabits c u of honeti waya \ there were above 
tea Buddhiit monasteries tod more than 4000 Brethren the 
mart of whom were Elniyiniiti of the StminBayi wheel; there 
were shore twenty Beta-tempLe* and the adherent* of the 
Taxion* religion* lived peB-melL In recant tinea the king of ■ 
neighbouring elate hid deposed the ml«r tod given the capital 
to the Undidhiat Bretbren d erecting in the city two monerterie* 
each of which had about 1000 Brethren of the Sorvftstividm 
school Beside the capital and dote to the Qenge* wai the I- 
&m-fin mountain th* dark mist* of which echpted inn tod 
moons o& thi* endlM* lucceaiion Of nthi* hadalwaya lodged 
tad their teaching* were itUI preferred in the Devm-tinopieij 
moreover the Buddha had bred here, and preached hit religion 
to dew and men. To the south of the capital mi i tope 
where Buddha had preached* and to the we*t of thii wa* th* 
tope of the bbikahu M (Srotaviipwtikoti) 

at the place when he waa bon. The pilgrim then relate* the 
well-known legend about thii diwupl* He then go** on to 
deetribe that in the watt of thii country to the »uth of the 
Gangca wu a until belated mountain, with two tall inmuu& 
one above the other. Hem the Bnddha once kept the Sommer 
Hetreat, and reduced to submiacioa the yikiha ib-iw-fn (Baknla); 
at the foot of the wttth-eaat ledge were trace* of Bnddha 1 * 
RtUag on a large rock* above which ™ a top*. On a rock 
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adjoioing tin* on the fotsth iids were trite* of the Buddha * 1 * 
Mher-ju ivhich he b*d placed an it, the trace* being ebove 
tit Inch deep and forming in flight-whoried flower. A short 
distance to the »outh-esjt of the Buddha 1 * rictmg-pliae wu a 
footprint of BikuEa h one foot five ot tax inch** long, by wran 
or right inches wide and nearly two inriiAi dnp. Behind this 
wu a Stone Bitting image of the Buddha about sue feet high; 
and on the vest tide of this wa* in exeroua-plaoe of Buddha. 
On the top of thu mo uo Lain was the old bout* of the TikahA 
and to tht north of thU wia a foot-print of Buddha at which 
wti a topt The Yikiha Bakuli when overcome by Baddha 
promised to give up the killing of human being! and the ailing 
or flethp he then became a JBoddliltt, and on bis death wu 
reborn in Heaven, To the west of Lhli mountain were six or 
wven ipringB the water of which wia very hot. In the wood* 
among the monnlaim in the south of thii country were numerous 
largo wild elephant!. 

The name given by our pilgrim to the country here 
described, viz— J-lun-na-po-fado has been restored by 
Julien as Hironyaparvoto, or ^ Golden Mountain* and 
the restoration has been blindly accepted. The latter 
part of this restoration i$ apparently correct but Lfotwta 
cannot be taken to repre&ent Hirapya, nor is there anything 
ffoldei i in the country or mountain in the pilgrim's descrip¬ 
tion, The syllables I-bn-na apparently stand for irana 
which denotes a piece of mid or barren land, We find 
the word used by Nag&ijnua who compares a Brother 
living in violation of the Yinays to an Iraida {i-lan) in a 
wood of sandal trees . 1 In the Life J-bn-na, or as we 
may provisioiially restore the word t Irana is used to 

designate the country, St, Martin, followed Ijy Cunningham 
and Ferguson, identifies this region with the modern 

district of Monghyr.a In the statement that the capital 
*on its north side was close to the Ganges" I have 

followed the D text which has tin (Eg), n &*r to- Instead 

of this the other texts have lu {JJJ)* a road, which dot* 


i Tk^hih-tn-leu, eh- But iu Uua, u in some other piuagem 
i-tenno u probably the nuifit- of i tree diiliktj md avoided on 
account of its offeutive odour. 

1 J alien III, pv 336; A* G. L p. 4T6; Fergus boo op. c. p. 334 
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oot seam to make good sense. Our pilgrim, we Jeans 
from th*, Life, remained at the capital a year studying 
tte “Vibhfisha-ltui” (No. 1279 ) and the “Abhidharmashun- 
chang-U-lim” (No. 1266 ). Hi« teachers were apparently 
Tath*gatagupta and Fshfintisimba, two prominent Brethren 
of the Sarvflativfidin Monasteries of which he makes mention. 
In the notice of thelraoa mountain in the above passage 
the pilgrim describes it as “having dark mists which 
eclipsed mm and moon. For the words within inverted 
commas the original is ® 3) 

literally “holding ejecting smoke-mists”. Julian’s trans¬ 
lation is “d’ou eortent des masses de fum§e et dea vapsurs - 
This is mnch more than is in the teit, which ia merely a 
poetic expression for “over the mountain hang dark clouds 
whioh efface buh and moon”. As the mountain bad always 
been inhabited it could not have been an active volcano. 

The bhikshu whom Yuan-chuaog in the above passage 
calls Srotaviipaatikoti, translated by him “Heard 200 pi”, 
and of whose life he gives a few wellknown particulars. 
WB5 a famous arhat among the disciples of the Buddha, 
In the canonical hooka he is a native of Champs and his 
death, according to Yuan-chuang. took place in the Eon- 
kanapux country. The “200 pi” of our author n a 
mistake for twenty pi, that is, twenty Koti, and tor 
Srota wo should have Sropa apparentlj, the name of the 
constellation under which the bbikuhu was bom.' The 
chief circumstances of hia life are given in the Tina} a. 
and he is to be distinguished from another disciple named 
pin alcft tibrna (Sotiakfl^kiDts) also mei.tioned in thu 
Vinaya. 1 

The small isolated hill of the present passage whmn 
was in the west of Iraua was identified by Cunningham 
with the hill now called Mabadeva. But Dr. Waddell has 


1 M. B. p. *54; P>li Vinaya 1. 178; StB-feo-lil, C*. 38; JtockhiU. 
'lift', p- 72; Teennr-yi-s-ban-ching. «=* 1* where the name given i» 

that of the other disciple- __ 

♦ P*IL Vinaya L 1M; Ser. Via- Pi-ko-*bih; Ssu-fon-ly 1. c. 
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given reasons, which seem to bo conclusive, against this 
identification and in favour of his own suggestion that 
the hill is Mount Uren. 1 3s it possible that in the latter 
name we hare a corruption of Irana? The Fang-ckih 
makes the small isolated hill to have been one ii or about 
i/ 4 of a mile in length. The Yakiha Baknla (nr Yalula} 
of this hill does not seem to bo known to the Buddhist 
scriptures, But in these we read ef a carnivorous anthro¬ 
pophagous Yaks ha whom Buddha reduced to submission, 
converted, and received into his religion. 1 In the Chinese 
translations this Yaksha lived in Kuatig-i/e (i|( or ^ ff) 
that is, the" wild wilderness or uninhabited country. The 
Sanskrit original for Kuang-yc is Atari, and this is 
apparently the A la wee of Bigandet and the AJ&waka of 
Hardy, But it cannot be the Ira^a-parvata country of 
our pilgrim, which was to the cast of H&jagaha, whereas 
the Kuang-ye was to the west, of that city. 

CHAMPA, 

Tbs pilgnm, contionkg bsi mirttife, rflbte* * tint from tlie 
Inppimii country he pr&c«dftl salt, following tbe iHJmb hank 
Of tha Gauge*, and. after a journey of above 300 Ji he came to 
tb« Change (Champa) country. Thle the pilgrim describe* m 
above 4000 H in circuitj with its capital more than 40 ii in circuit,, 
situated on tbo rids of tbs Ganges. There were wms 

teat of monflJtcrie* mostly in ruina, Hid there were ators 200 
Brethren all Hlnaytnista- At the blinding of tbia Jcalpa, he 
rslitsf, when men war* hometeie ravages, a goddtai came down 
from Heaven, and After bathing in the Ganges became pregnant, 
fibl bore four idn* r who divided tbs world among them, ah d 
beat cilie* r and the first city hudt waj Chai*pA To lbs cut 
of the capital about 140 fi on the loulh tide cl the Gauges wa* 
a high ulet on which trai a Deva temple, a place beautiful and 

anghactittgr 

Tho statement We made by Tmm-ctraang that Champa 
waa the first ditj built on the renovation of the world ja 
found m several of the Buddhist scriptures* hut without 


I A, G, L p. 47G; J. A. 5. Ben, 13&3 F. I, p. J- 

* Ta-pau-aie-F'iE-cbing, ck< IS l No. 114). 
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the story of the goddess. 1 * * 4 .In the scriptures we find the 
Buddha often visiting this city, and lodging at the tank 
called Gr agger a, in Chinese transcriptions Eo-ga or Gaga 
(HIto OF The country was ruled for a time by 

the Afiga dynasty, end it is called the Anga country, but 
in the Buddha’s time was subject to Magadha.* Fa-hsion 
makes Champa to have been 16 yojanas east from Fafali- 
putr* down tho Ganges, and on the south side of that 
river; ho calls it a largo country; bo mentions topee at 
the site of Buddha’s chvtg-sht, that is, vihhta, and exer¬ 
cise ground, and at tho sitting-place of the: Four Buddhas, 
with resident Brethren.* In several of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures the capital of this country is represented as a largo 
and flourishing city. The transcription of the name given 
here by our pilgrim, Chanpo (g| or $), is that used 
by Fa-hsien; another way of transcribing tho name is 
Ohan-p'Q {£ fjfc), Cunningham has identified the city 
Champa of this passage with the modem Bhagalpur, and 
this identification has been accepted.* But Champa was 
the name given also to a largo district which, apparently 
included our pilgrim's Ira sapor rota as wo find the scene 
of the etory of tho Boddha and Srouavimsatikoti laid in 
Champs. Xrana and Champs are also mentioned together 
as having a groat supply of war elephants. 

K A-OH 0»WflN(?)-E>I-L0. 

From Champa, the pilgrim proceed* to relate, he travelled 
east above 400 h to the £o Cotmtey. Thia 

umatrj wu above SKXJO H in dnnut, tow and met ml, yielding 
PC™ 1 wopt; the climate wav' warm ud the people were straight 
forward; they esteemed superior abilities and held learning in 


i Tii lii-raa-ching, dk C fHo, mi 

1 Bfffc, Nik YoL I, P . Ill fF.T&j; Son. Nik- VoL I P p. 19G; 
ChM^ a-hma-chiog. tk. Id; 3*r- Tip- Yao-shih. dL ft 

a Chinf-t hifKbiig h eft, A; "Vimya T**t* YoL n. p. 1 and note: 
$*r. Vin^P'o-s^ng-ihih, dL Id. 17. Itbye BivLdp, ■Buddhist ladle*, p. 24. 

4 Fo-kachClii H dt. 37 

1 A- O. I p 477; FergnsMO IL S r| YqL YL 1E73. c. p- 236. 
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mpeci. were lix or nven Buddfaivt Morruteries end 

mbove 300 Brethren; the Dovu-Temnks wen tta in number m 3 
the various aystann lived pell-meii. The native djuutj had been 
exttaguubed »wb ceatario before the lime of tb* pilgrim 1 * 
vwdt, und the country h*4 come under e neighbouring etatej *o 
the capital wu deserted and the people lived in town* and viQftgea 
Hence tfttan king Slliditya in him prognei To ^Eaat India 11 bald 
bit court ben. be Cut gmra vo make bnU, and burned these when 
kvfiug. There were many wiH ekphaati in the aontb of Ibii 
Country. Xu the northern part of the ■country, not far from the 
Gangea, was a lefty belvedere built of itoub and brick; ita base 
wu broad and hfgb, and ita artiatic ornamentation wai exquirite; 
on each of tta aids were carved imagei of holy heiugi, the 
fiuddhAa and the deva* being made different in appaaranoe. 

The name of the country here described by our pilgrim 
b “Kie-schou-ou-khi-lo" in Julien’s transcription. This 
agrees with the reading in the D t?xt which b P?j 

|jj^ j| k but instead of the third character of this transcrip¬ 
tion (read wu Or vo) the other texts have sg 1 which is 
properly pronounced ttd« or m2rt The Fang ehih agrees 
with the D text; and in cm* text of the Life wo have 
mo (^} instead of eftit and the name is given as JCfl-wuv 
tetf-friJo. A* w* are told to pronounce the character for 
*P#a here as wo t and as this character is used in another 
place to transcribe the syllable ut or u, *wo should perhaps 
read the name here Ea^hu*WQ*fri4a* Jnlien restores the 
Indian original as Eajngbira h and this vestcration has been 
generally followed, although it seems to leave out the third 
character. In a note to our text we are told that the 
popular name for the country was Ka+ying-frifrla. Julien*s 
reading here was apparently Rash&ng-kk-ln which may be 
the correct reading. Thb would gire us an original like 
Kujangala, and KajangaJa or Kajang&Ul is the name of a 
place in this neighbourhood mentioned In very early Buddhist 
Pali tests. 1 

Cunningham makes the country of our passage to be 
Klnkjol now Rajmahah and Ferguason fancies that “the 
place must be sought for either at Sicli gully or Rajmah&l P 
or somewhere between these places* In the T*aiag-3hu 


t j. a a. s, i»4 pp. i 
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we have tie name of a country given as in our text except 
for the omission of the character for khi, probably a slip 
of the copyist There this country is described as being 
400 U south-west from in the east of 

^Mid-India", and on the south of the Ganges- 1 

For the last gUilb* of the above passage Julien has— 
ng ur lea quatre faces de la tour t on a ex£cut£ en has 
TelieC dans des compartiments s^p&ris, lea images des 
saints, des BGitddha* et des Devatf\ This does not seem 
to express the authors meaning which seems to be that 
the images of the Buddhist worthies* or of the Buddha* 
were of a different character from those of the dsvas. 
The phrase chil-pk (g. M) which we have met already, is 
explained as meaning yi-chunp or u of different kinds n T and 
wa read of the cftti-pie, distinctive differences of the 
HO 000 axioms of Buddhism. 


P UN- N A- F A-T AN^N A. 

Oqf pilgrim"t narrative proceeds to relate tbit from Xa-efta- 
itm-hhi-toi travelling east, be craned the Ganges, and afters jcurwey 
of ahoteGOOft re*ehcd the l*uti-na-fa-ian^rvi country. This* cuuntiy. 
he tells ti(, wu ibotft 4000 fl in circuit* sad it* capital wag more 
than thirty H in circuit. The country hid & flourishing papu- 
Utiom Tanks, hoipicM, and flowery gmv« alternated here and 
them; ,tho laud mi low end motet, and crap? were ■bundlet 
The Jank-fmit vu plentiful hut still held in rtteam, and we 
hiT* a description of t ha CniiU The climnte of the county 
wu genial; the people respected (in one text* liked) learning. 
There were twenty Buddhist Monasteries and above 3000 Brethren 
by whom the “Great and Little Vehicles 11 were followed; tho 
DeFa-Templ« were 100 in number and the follower* of the 
various urcti lived pell-mell, the Digambara Nirgranthas bemg 
T rry numerous. Twenty U to the west of the capital wu a 
magnificent Buddhist establishment the name of which i* given 
m acme teati u Fo-sbib'j^o (K tt while I he 0 text of 
the Life has Fb-Mk~p L Q (Jjf Tjfc) ih* other teats have 

tfrkih'Bheu In this mooastary, which had spacious halls and 
tall storeyed chambers, ware above TOO Brethren ail MahayanisU; 
it hud many distinguished mouki from 4 But India' + Near 
it wu an Atoka tope at the place when. Buddha had preached 

i JL G. L p, ATS; Fste™** op. c. p. 238; Taug-Shu, ch- 4k 
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for three mottb* *, and near that were true* of the Four Buddha* 
having nt md walked up and down. Hot far from tbi« spot 
wm a templci with to image of Xuan-lzS-iHi P a-u which gave 
lapernaiural eibibitionB, aud wnf comnlted by people from far 
mod sear. 

The name of the country bora describeci Piin-na-fa-tun- 
Jiff, bar been restored as Pufldravardluina T but the word 
which Yuan-cbuang heard and transcribed was evidently 
Punijii?addhana ot Puoyavardhana The country so called 
is apparently the Pa^dafardhana of the AeokSvadAna in 
which Asokn pot to death a great multitude of “naked 
sectarian* for doing despite to Buddhist worship.* In 
the Chinese translation the name is transcribed as Jtfi* 
HOrpo-H-na, that i^ Pno^avaddhana, but it is translated 
Cheng- tseng-charg CJE # Jr) that is, Pnoyarardhana, 
“Correct increase"- 1 We also find mention of a town and 
wood called Ts&ng*chcLfig, but these were in Kossl&J 
According to the T J ang-Shu PunnaTardhajia was 1200 U 
south-west from Kftroarppa, and 400 fi north-east from 
Cunningham proposed to identify the 
country of the present passage with the modem district 
of Fubtta (Pabna); hut Fergo&aon dissents from this tow, 
and regards the country as corresponding rather to the 
modem Rungptir (Bangpur), both places being in the 
Bengal Presidency.* 

KA-MO*LTJ*P0 (KAMAEUPA)* 

The detcription In the Record* proceeds to relate that from 
tan-na the pilgrim ravelled eut above ^00 if h crowed 
a large river, and came to Ea-mo-fu-p ^ Ttur ■oimtrT was more 
than a myriad H in CHTOit, and iU Capital above thirty ft. The 
country wu low and moiifc; the crop* werft regular; the Jack- 
fruit and Qcwa war* in great esteem though plentiful; there 
were continoou* atteami and tanka to the towns; the climate 


t DiryiY. p. 437. 

* A-yil-waug-fhingi dk a 

* Sar. Yin* Yao-ahih h eft. Bl 
i Ok 4A 

« A- G. I. p. 400; FergouQQ op, c. p- 330. 
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w&i genaml. The people were of hou«t wiyi* * imof *Utn» 
ind bUck-looking; tMf speech differed a little from that of 
* Mid-India 11 ; they w*f* of violent disposition, and were psrwvtf- 
i&g student*; they wosnbipped the devil, *»d did not belirm ia 
Bnddhim do there hid never beau i Buddhist mooiftery in 
the land, and whatever Buddhiata there were in it perform?d 
their acti of devotion secretly; the Dan-Temple* were iom§ 
hundreds in number, mod the vatinua system* had «ome myriads 
of professed adherent*. The reigning king, who wu a brahmin 
by caste, and a descendant of Niriyafli Peva, wu named 
BhuikaraTanna {■ d Snn-armonr^>, hit other name being Xnmirs 
t-XoitVh tha sovereignty bad bran transmitted in the fajnU> 
for 1000 generations. Hi* Majesty wai a low of learning and 
hip inbjecU followed hu exam pie; men of ability cam* from fai 
laodL to study here; though the Snog was not a Buddhist he 
treated accomplished smmanas with mp*ct The narrative next 
relates how the pilgrim while at Nalandt on hip return journey- 
accepted king Kumin'i invitation to pay him a visit* the oircum- 
itauoea of which are related in Chapter XI of this work. 

To the cast of Kuraarflpp, the description continue, the coun¬ 
try was a series of hill* and hillocks without any principal city* 
and it reached to the south-west barbarians [of China], hence 
tha inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao. The pilgrim 
Jearned from the people [of EAmixapa- that the south-west 
borders of Sandman were distant about two months' journey, 
but the raonntajus aod riven were hard to pain, that* were 
pertileniial vapoun and poisonous makes aud herbs. In the 
south-£Ut of the country were wild elephants Which ravaged in 
hard*, and *n then was a good eupplf of elephants for war 
purpose*, 

The Ka-nw-ht-p'o restored aa Kftuiarupa of this passage 
is represented, it is agreed, by the modern Ram nip or 
Western Assam with ita capital GobatL 1 In the T*apg- 
Shu this country, called according to some texts Ka^mo- 
j ?v M is described as being 1600 ft to the west of Upper 
Eunnabp beyond the Black Mountains, aud in East India; 
also as lying 600 U bo the souths aet of Pupdavardhana 
with the river Ka-lo-iu between that country and Kluia- 
rapa. 1 We dud also in the T'wg'Shn a country called 
RQ-jne4u ({iiH* A) or Kfifflru(?} which was ip the north 


i H Auc. Gwg + of India 5 p, GOO; Fergusson op, a. p 23& 
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confines of "East India", and 1200 U to the north-oflat of 
PumiaTdrdhana. The river Ka-lo-tu of the T'acg-Sbii may 
be the “large river” of the present passage which is 
possibly the Brahmaputra, Alberum places far to the 
east of Kanoj a country called K&mru, the mountains of 
which stretch away as far as the ueaJ This is supposed 
to be Eflmarupa but the description is not satisfactory. 
The country bearing this name was not, as the Chinese 
place it, in “East India”, but was, aa it is called in a 
Samndragupta inscription, a frontier country.* * We need 
not suppose that the pilgrim made the journey indicated 
in the text of our present passage, and his statements as 
to distance and bearing are not necessarily to bo treated 
as authoritative. There is nothing, however, in the text 
of our passage to indicate that the pilgrim did not actually 
visit the country here described. 

SAMATATA. 

The nmmtive in ths Records proceeds to relit* that from 
K&DUFOph Yumo-cbuKlpf wmt IOUtb r ud after a journey of 

1200 or 1300 fir reached the eountry of i tBamatafca)- 

Tbia country, which was cm the ie*-Ftdt aod wna ]ow ami moiit, 
wit more ttu 3000 A in circuit, and its capital wu above 
twenty ft m eirenit, It had mare than SO Buddhist Monasteries 
and above 2000 Brethren all adherents of the Sthivirt School 
There were 100 Dcva-Temples, tbe T^noa? wet i lived peil-melJ. 
and the Digambara Nirfnntbu were very namenmi. Hear the 
capital wu an Atoka tope where the Buddha had preached 
■even daya for deru and raec, Beside this were vretipea of a 
sitting and an exercise place nf the Four Buddbafi. In a mo* 
natter v near this vpert waa a dark-bins jade image of the Buddha, 
eight feet high, thawing all the distinctive characteristica and 
exereibing marvellous powtrt The pilgrim then names in auc- 
cesui on fix countries beyond Samatata p these were not visited 
by him but he gained information about them at Samsiata, 
These six connldai are—Cl) Shih H-ch'a-ta^ to the Dorrh-™t 
among the hills near the sea, (2 Houth-eaU from this on a hay 
of tb# aem /apj'ht (5) IWo-jrc-fi to tbs cut of the pre* 


■ AJberuni Yoh X h p. 201. 

* Cor* lot Ind. VoL HI P p. 1 
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ceding, (4) mi from To-lo-po-ti wju {5J to the 

cut of LMi vu Jf<ff-A«-eAan'P r 4i| the tin-yi ($£ &> of the 
Chine**, iod (0) to the wrath-wttt of ibii wm the iffi'Rfo-yia- 
chou country. 

Cunningham regarded the Samatata of this passage as 
being the district of u the Delta of the Ganges and its 
chief city which occupied the site of the modem 
Jessore^J Fergtiison considers it to be the Dacca district 
the former capital of which was Sduprgaon. * We should pro¬ 
bably place it south of Dacca, and in the district of the 
modern Faridpur* I-ching, who uses oar pilgrim’s tran¬ 
scription of the name, merely places the country in East 
India-* He calls the Idug at bis* time Hnh4o-she-po-t*a 
f a n i± m pf> which M. Chavannes restores as Barsha- 
hhata+ But the first three characters are, as he states, 
used to express Baja, and the Kings name was probably 
Rajabhata* This king was an enthusiastic adherent wnd 
patron of Buddhism, and the number of Brethren in 
the capital had risen, from the 2000 in our pilgrim's time, 
to 4000 who were all maintained by the king. Yuan- 
chuang tells us that the Brethren in the capital were of 
the Sthavira School, and at the time of I-ching's visit they 
were evidently strong Mah&y Uniats, but, as our pilgrim 
uses these terms, there is nothing conflicting in the two 
accounts. 1 

Of the six countries mentioned in the passage under 
notice as heard of, bul hot visited by our pilgrim, Skitbli- 
chVto^p which lias been restored as Srikshetra or Snk- 
shutra, h the Shik4i-ch^itp~l^ of I-ching, This has been 
identified with the Burmese ITiarsWieftara or the district 
of Promo* 4 But this identification requires the substitution 
of south-east for the pilgrim's north-east which is the read- 


t A, G, L p, 60L 

3 op. c- p* 242. 

1 HiL-yu-eh ! Lu r chu 2 and Chav onset, p. I£S and not-e- 

* Se« ^bOTt p. 138. 

S ^au-liai-eh'i-k^iiri ch 1: Takuknsu, lot. p. LI md note, asd p. ’J;. 
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jng of all the teats, of the Life, and of the Fang-chih, 
For this reason and 'because Promo is far from the sea 
the identification cannot be accepted. Srikshatra accord¬ 
ing to the pilgrim’s ittfprmfttitm should correspond roughly 
to the Tipperah district The Ka-inoJang-ka, restored as 
Kamalajcika, » supposed to be I-ching’s Lang-ko-su, and 
it is said to he “Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi". 
To-la-jKbti is the city with this name to which Shau-U'ai 
went in order to consult Mah&deva its patron god.’ It 
is also supposed to be l-ching's She-ha-po-tt (it %J &)■ 
M, Oharannes gives the first character the exceptional 
sonnd fnt, and Mr. Takakusu has apparently done the 
same. 1 Our pilgrim’s Hb-fe-jw-fi has been restored as 
“Darapati?’’, and as Dvfirapati or Dv&ravati, “the Sanskrit 
same for Ayuthya 'or Ayudbya the ancient capital of 
Siam 1 ', but the characters seem to stand for Talupati, 
that is, Mah&deva.* * l-ching’s Sht-hopo-U may be for a 
pump like JavapatL The I-skang-na-pu-lo of our text, 
restored as TSSuapura. bas been identified with Cambodia 
and with the Jbft.fi an or Fu-nan of I-chiag, AlWm-cftan- 
jru or Maha-champfl. is the Chafrpo of I-ching corre- 
sponding to the modem Cochin-China and part of Annam. 
Fen-iiio-rtfl-'rfc™ is evidently for Yamana-dripa, but no 
probable identification has yet been proposed, for it can¬ 
not possibly bare been the island of Java, 

TAN-MO-LIil-TL 

Th* narrative in the Recordt prcee«U to ulal* tint tron 
Samiu|a the pilgrim journeyed wat for o ver 900 ii to Ttfn-mo- 
igi-rt, Xiui country «•* about 1400 ii in circuit; it* capital, 


Chiraana*. ■M£moir«\ p. 6V note. See *l*t Phayra'i Hittery of 
Burmah p, 32 note. 

* Hua-yan-ehing (Ka 88). th, 68. 

) H*i-yu-cli L tu, ch- t; Cbavauua, ‘Mamoins', p. 68 note. 

* Tim 7u (or S&iyho-la-pG-ti of mother passage of the Hri-ysi- 
ct'in it restored by Chavannes « Dvlravati, and the efts it ot *h* 
tejela may he for fu (tfcb 
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ib&T? ten it in circuit, wm Bear An mlet of th« in; tba Und 
WfialowafldmQut, faming wh* good, fnisfc and fliiwan Abounded, 
tb? cMamte wah hot, t be custom* of the people were rude, the in- 
babitiiiitii were caurageog*, and they wore belieror* ia Buddhism 

and other HyECecus. Of Devi^TempEn there were mare tb»n £ 0 * 
and the Non-Bnddhpt* Hired together pell-meiL There vert 
Aboti ten Buddhist Monasteries and more than 1000 Brethren, 
The f'rtQ Airy form l l J L a bay where land and water communication 
wet; CQBiequenUy rare valuable* were collected in it and so it* 
tn3)-ibiunta weft generally prosperous, Eodde the capital *y 
an Atoka tope and near this were ratigei of the Four Fast 
Buddha*’ Bitting and exercise grounds. 

I 1 he of this passage is for T&miualipti 

which corresponds to the Tfituralipti of other writers and 
perhaps also to the mod era Turn Ink Fa-hflien travelled 
wat to this place from Chumps and be estimated the 
distance as fifty yojanas.i l-ching, who remained here 
for some time p describee the Fort as being 60 or 70 yo- 
jauas east from NftJ&ndii. 3 Tamralipti was the place of 
disembarkation for travellers to India from China by sea, 
and it was here that I-ching and other Chinesu pilgrims 
landed, and from it voyagers started on their return to 
the south and to China. 1 Fergusson gives reasons for 
dissenting from the common opinion that Tutaluk is the 
modem representative of T&mralipti, and considers that 
Satgaon answers better to the requirements.* But a more 
recent investigator, Sri Eajendm Lai Gupta, has traced 
the history of the old Tamralipti and its modern conti¬ 
nuation Tu taluk** There seems to be little reason for 
doubting that this 1 utter h On or near the site of the 
Tiunmaiitti or T^nimlipli of the Chinese pilgrims aad 
other old writers, 6 the physical features of the district 


i Fo-kac-cbi, 37. 

* ChavauDes, , M^ni.V p + 97; Hai-yii-th'iu, efk £. 

i Takalceiu pp* IBo^ 211; Niu hii-ch^kiiei, cA. SI and 40; ChA- 
tA nne#| ‘MeniJ, p. 71; Hji-yil-chisi- ck . i. 

* Op. o, p- ^48. 

* J. Bad, Text S- YoL V, F*. II, p, 4. 

< See “Anc* Gt^ + el Indi** p. Wtf; J, A. S, B*n. YoL LXYIp 
p, 102. 
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having in the course of centuries undergone some 
ebiogsS, 

KARflASUVAREA. 

I'htt pilgrim gpea on to tell that from Timralipti he travailed 
north-wttt for Qvftr 700 la the I{ic?ka)-fo-n&*tuf<n [or 

Kinuaavinii) eonafcry. Thii 711 about 4450 U in cjremit uid 
iLa capital tru &bo?c 19 ft in circuit. The country was well 
inbiibiUd and the people w«r« ?(ry rich. The land wu lgw 
aud mgiit, f*ruling Operations vers regular, flower* fted fruit* 
were abundant; the dimita wa* Lsmporata, and the people were 
of goad character and were patroai af teaming. There were 
mare than ten Buddhiat manaaUsrier, and above £000 Brethren 
who were ill idherenU of the Sumnetiya School i there were 
00 Dava-Templei ird the follower* of the various religion* 
were very Dtimereua. There were alao three Buddhist mo»& 4 terisa 
in which in accordance with the teaching of DevuUtta milk 
prcdnci* were not taken u food. Beaiil#, the capital wu the 
f#o4o-ioei (or mo'-chih Monutery, a migniGcent and famou* 
cjtahliahmentt tin resort of ilhttriou* Brethren. It had two 
erected by a king of the con airy before the country was con¬ 
verted to Buddbiiim to honour a Buddhivt urama^a from South 
India who hid defeated in public diacniiion a boasting disputant 
of an ether *Yittm aleo from South Indin, Thin bullying braggart 
had ootoe tu the city and linked about with hit stomach pro¬ 
tected by copper iheethieg to prevent him front bur&iicg with 
excessive leaffling, and bearing on hit b ead a light to On tighten 
the ignorant and stupid. He prevailed until the king urged the 
stranger bamiuik to moat him in dittUlitQb, tbo king premising 
to ft-and a Buddhist mouUtcry if the flromftJja warn victorious. 
Netur thin menuhary were several tope* built by Anoka at apoii 
where the Buddha bad preached and also a shrine [cAutp-aAeJ 
where the Four Fait Boddbai had ait and walked for exercise.. 

Thih passage presents some serious difficulties. At cording 
to the ua.rrat.ive in the Life our pilgrim did not go from 
Pti^ida vard bstna east to KSininipa, thence south to S&matal a, 
thence west to Tsmralipti, and thence north -weet to Kwr- 
iiasu'var^ia, but he want straight from Pu^tjavardhaua south¬ 
east 900 !i to KaryasErvLirua* from that on bohL h-eaat to 
Samatuta. and thence west above 900 It to T&juralipfci. 
But there Is nothing in the text of the Records to indi¬ 
cate that the pilgrim did not actually proceed by the 
route which he has described in the text of cur passage- 
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Notwithstanding the statements of our text however* we 
must consider him to have travelled ia the manner indi¬ 
cated m the Xdffe. His location of Kaftiasurarna in the 
passage before ns is not in agreement with the rest of 
the narrative, and we must apparently regard that place 
as 700 H to the north-eati instead of north-west of Tam- 
rahpti The name of the country, wrongly rendered by 
the pilgrim “Gold ear tr T and the name of its wicked king 
So&inks, with whom wo have met already, are found in 
the Gupta Inscriptions.* Tho country was evidently at 
one time a largp and powerful kingdom, and a rival of 
Magadba- 

With reference to the Brethren who abstained from the 
use of milk, curds, and as articles of food our pilgrim’s 
statement that they did so as followers of Devadatta may 
have been the suggestion of a MabByanist Brother* Ail 
MakfLy&uists were supposed to abstain from milk food, 
and I-cbiag states expressly that it it unlawful food J 

Tho magnificent monastery near the capital, of which 
the pilgrim gives some account, h called by him in some 
texts Lo-hH^et-chifi (££ ^ explained as meaning 

M Redetay li , and 3 alien restores the original els RakUviti 
But the correct reading is j^Chio mo-eh ft life instead of 
that is RakUmrita, in Pali Ratt&mattika, which means 
u Red day”* Tho haughty conceited pundit with copper 
sheathing to keep his learning in 1 his stomach, and the 
light on his head in pity for the ignorant people who 
lived in darkness, occurs in several Buddhist works. One 
of the best known of these men is the father of S&ripufcra, 
the description of whom recalls in several points the 
passage in our text, but Sariputra** father overcomes his 
competitor in discussion.,'* 

Cunningham thought that the chief city of this country 
“must be looked for along the course of the Sumrna-riksha 

■ Fleet 1 ! E GupU Imsriptionv', ji. 283, Btt& be is a Mihisimast* 
or Mibxrijm. 

1 Nsn-hei-chU-knei, efc, I j TtkaJcmu, p. 49. 

3 Te-chib^-latt, ck. 10. 
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river, somewhere about the districts of Singhbkiun and 
£arahhum n J md he adds—“Earn Bitzlr is the chief town 
iij Barubhum, and as its position corresjiotids very closclv 
with that indicated by Hweti Tfisang, it may be accepted 
as the approximate site of the capital in the seventh cen- 
tur/'J IWguBaOn does not accept this identification and 
writes—^ The kingdom of Kama Souvarna, I take it, com¬ 
prehended the northern part of Bind wan, the whole of 
Birbhum, and the province of Murshidahad, including all 
those parts of the districts of Khknaghur and Jeasore 
which were then sufficiently raised above the waters of 
the Gauges, to be habitable**. ■> 

WU-T‘U (OTA). 

Continuing bin nnn-ative Yum- ctniang te!Ji ns that from Kami- 

suvarna ha Ire veiled sooth-We*t ibov« 700 h and game to the 

Wu (or U)-tv (& 3|E) country, Tbit, he it* tea, was above 7000 H 

in circuit, arid £ti capital ab-ove twenty U in circuit f the ioiI 
was rich and fertile yielding frdta larger then lb one of cither 
lands, and ite rare plants and noted flowers could not foa umi, 
merited 5 the climate waa hot; the people were of violent mj w> 
UkU and of dark complexion, ia speech and manner® different 
from the people of -Mid India 11 ; thfly were indefatigable students 
and many of them were Buddhists IWe were shove 100 Buddhist 
monfliterici, and « myriad Brethren all Mah&y&nisu. Of Deva- 
Temples there were 50, and the variant sects lived peU-melL 
There were more than ten Atoka topes at places where the 
Buddha had preached. In the aouth-west of the country was 
the I+u-rie pa bi-H (restored 'by Julian as 'FnskpagirP) mom* 
stery in a itLO-unUin ■ the a lone tope of this monastery exhibited 
supernatural light! and other miracles, sunshade* plaimd by 
worshippen on it between the dome and the amekka remain ed 
there like needles held by a m&gtitb To the north-east of thii 
tope in a bin-monastery wu another tope lika the preceding in 
ils marveln The raixmeatans power of these tope* was due to 
the topes having been erected by supernatural beings, Near the 


1 See *Anc. Geng- of India* p. 5flG. 

5 op. o. p. S«e also Dr. Waddell 1 ! Note on king Stairs ka in 
bis “Discovery of the exact Bite of Asoks's classical capital of Pita* 
Bputni". 
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liiore of the oceacs in the tenth-east of this cqn&lrj wmi the 
dtf Cht-ti ta-ia (Chttitrafr shore twenty Ji in circuit, wbieh ww 
k thoroughfare: and resting-pise* for tea-going tT*d*r» md 
itnngon from distant land*. The city was naturally strong and 
it contained tniny rare commodities. Outside it were fife 
monaiteries close togothori of lofty itxnefcnra and with very 
irtiitic images Far aw*y + 30 000 ft distant m the south wu 
the 3£n$-)(a-to (Ceylon) Country* and from this place on calni 
nights one could tee the hriJIisnt light from the pearl on thft 
top of the tope over the Buddha's Tooth-relie in that coaulr^ 

la the Life the pilgrim is represented as going soaih- 
west not from Earnastimrpa but from T&mralipti to Wu- 
and the distance between these two places is not 
given. If we understand Karlas uvarfia to have been to 
the north-east of Tiimr&lipti the difference between the 
statement in the Records and that in the Life is nut im- 
portent, as T&mralipti would be south-west from Karon- 
auvarna and between it and The country which 

Ynan-eimang calls by this name, pronounced Uda or 04 a t 
has been identified w.th Udm Or Od r ^ *he modern 
Orissa. Fergu&aon thinks that the capital may have been 
on tbe site of the present Midnapur. The Che-ii-to4o of 
this passage ii apparently as .fulien restores it, Charitra. 
It is translated in a note to the text by Fa-lmng (H 
which may mean “setting out* that is, on a voyage 
or journey; and the city is supposed to have received this 
name because it was a starting place for navigators and 
land-travellers. But the Fang-chih gives as the translation 
of the word Chiac-hring-che f# ff 41) *hich may mean 
“having religions observances*, and this seems to agree 
with the common use of the word ChurtircL* Moreover 
the pilgrim apparently does not describe the city as a 
starting-point or terminus of a journey; his words seem 
rather to indicate that it was a depot and caravanseray 
for traders and travellers to and from tho sea porta and 
alao by land. Cunningham thinks that “Ghantrapura w&£ 
probably the present town of Puri, or “the city*! near 
which stands the famous temple of JagannStb^ Forgusaon 
regards the city as represented by the modem Turaluk 
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-vKich is generally taken to be the old city of TSmraliptiJ 
Dr. W^ddl writes that at the time of our pLKgrini j s visit 
to this part of India a Yajapur was undoubtedly the capital 
of the conn try of l U-dm T —the northern portion of Orissa” 
lie adds? -“Indeed the 4 U-cba 7 of the pilgrim seems rn^ 
tended to represent the Sanskrit YajV\ This, however, 
is quite impossible as Wu fru or U*Va (or ^ch*a) could not 
be taken to transcribe Ttij& Wh4% is the reading of 
all the teats of the Records, and of one text at least of 
the Life. In the C tent of the Life we have which 
is often used for tu, the characters represented by these 
sounds having formerly had a similar pronunciation^ There 
can be little doubt that the name transcribed by Wu^ii 
or Wu-ch'a wap Qd4a or Ot(a* 

As to the Che-li-to-h of oar text Dr- Waddell, after 
quoting Bumonf r -; translation of Yoan-chuapg's description 
of the city, writes*— w In the locality here indicated—in 
exact keeping geographically with the distances and direc- 
turns noted by the pilgrim—in the Mahanadi deha r about 
15 milfls below Cutlaek, we And the older channel of the 
great Mahanadi River is still known as the “Chitratola 
Riveri\ although no village or town of that name now 
exists on its hanks. Eat at the highest point of this part 
of the Mahanadi channel* where the name of Chitvutok 
etUl clings to this branch of the Matenadi. at tht- village 
of Kendra, opposite Keudwapatanu lock of the Kendra- 
para canal t the villagers point out the site of the old port 
on what is now- a vast expanse of sand in the river bed 37 . 
Dr. Waddell brings further evidence in support of his 
view that this vanished town of Chitratola was the Che-U- 
to -Zb of the Records. Me also thinks that Julie n^s reite¬ 
ration of Charitni is ^doubtfully correct”, and adds— 
u The original name seems more nearly to resemble or be 
identical with the still current name Chitratola”. Wo may 
provisionally accept the site described by Dr. Waddell as 
that of our pilgrim’s Che-ii-bbio, but while this transcrip- 


* 'Anc. Oeog. of India 1 p. 510. FtrgruvoD op. c, p. 349. 
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lion may possibly :irid probably stimd for CftorifrQ it 
cannot possibly be taken to represent a word like C7ii- 
frafofa s 

Tlier« is a remarkable contradict ion between tbe state¬ 
ment in our text hero, that the Brethren in Mm country 
were MahayAuists, and tbe express declaration in an inter¬ 
esting passage In the Life that they w ere all Hinay artists, 
although in tbe short account which it gives of the country 
the Life agrees with the Records in stating tliat they 
were M&hfEyanists,* * Now in the next century after our 
pilgrim the Buddhists in this country were evidently 
Mahay Anisia. We find their king at that titne copying 
out with his own hand, and sesding aa a religious present 
to tbe Chinese Emperor Te Tsucg T the Sanskrit text of 
the Mahayanist treatise called “Tflrfang-kiiang-Fo-hua-yeu* 
ching™ This curious beautiful sutra on its arrival m 
China was translated into Chinese by the learned Eapin 
Brother named Prnjnfr, with the assistance of several 
learned Chinese Brethren, and presented to tbe Emperor 
in A. a 795.J 


KDBfrlO (OUok FAhTO. 

Tht narrative in tbe Retordi proceeds to tall us that from 
Ibe Opt country ■ journey south-weft* through a forest* for over 
1209 Ji, brought the pilgriw to tbe Eung-yU (or -j* or -ya)-to 
country, This country wm above IOC0 U in emmi, end its 
capita] wms above twenty Ji in rartnih It w-aa a hilly country 
bordering on a bay of the tea, with regular harvests, a hoi 
climate- The people were tall and valorous and of a black comple¬ 
xion, having Borne sense of propriety and not very deceitful- Their 
written language wu the Mine as that of India, but their way* 
of fpeaking were different, and they were not Buddhists* Beva- 
Temples were above 109 in number, and of Tlrthikai there were 
more ihau 10000. The country contained bdw taof of town* 
whigb ■tretebed from the elope* ol the hiUs to tbe edge of the 
■mu A* the towns were naturally ttroeg there wta a gallant 


i Dr. Widdili In ■Frcw.'eediogi A- Ben.’ Dw, 1^2. 
V Chr 4: Juliet I, pp* 164- 290, 

* It iv No. fi9 in Mr- Sunyiu Ntsjfeft Catalogue. 
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inuy which kept the neighbgurlEig countries in awe, mil it ihere 
go powerful enemy,, is the country wet on the seaside it 
ecyj Lamed ^nany rare predooe commodiUet; the currency w« 
uourii;sanJ jrtirla; aid the country produced large dark eotaured 
clephuntfl wl, jeb were capable of king journo a. 

The ICutttf-yil-l'v of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Julies as Konymlhn and this restoration has 
hem accepted. But the characters ($| gy f£) vete pro¬ 
nounced Or ifbwgr-^o-^o and t lie original was 

probably a word like Ron gad ha or Konyadha. In hss 
translation of the text Julien makes the author state that 
—^Les frontier?* do ce rnyaurae embriissent plusieurs 
dizuines do potites villea qui touches l! a des montagnes* 
ot sont siLuies an couflueut do dem m-erp p? . But (here is 
no word far two in the text aud the terra hui-diiao (;($ 
^f) bore means y the meeting of sea and land* Th* pil¬ 
grim wished Ids readers to understand that the towns at 
one extremity “continned the hIUs tp (diie-shan-*in$ ji| 
^J T irnd at the other were on the sea-shore (% “g This 

is the sense in which the compiler of the Fang-chili 

understood the description, GunnIngham and Fergjjsflr.n 
agreo in identifying Kttng-yil-fro with the district about 
the Chilkft Lake, and the latter investigator thought that 

the capital "-was situated to the northward of the Chilku 

lake and somewhere between K attack and Aska. where 
one of Asoku’s great edict tablets still exists”* 1 This 
ICung+yil-t'o of our pilgrim^ tt&rrtjva may perhaps be the 
Kuudya of the Hrmukfmcha (called also Hem&kutya) in 
the south-eastern division id the Brihat'SumhituY topo¬ 
graphy. 8 

It is strange to find Yuan-chuang here describing Kung- 
y it-fro as a great military country without a formidable 
enemy. At the time of the pilgrims arrival in these 
parts, he we I earn from the Life, this country had been 
invaded by&Mditym king of Kanyakuhja, and it was then 


1 A* G. L p. 513: Fergus ion op. e. p. 260, 

3 Flm in Ind. Ant VoJ. XX1J, pp. 171, 179. 
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apparently ft part of that great sovereign's kingdom. It 
will be noticed that the pilgrim, in this description of the 
country, does not tall u& anything about the government 


KA-LENG-KA (KALIN G A). 

Returning to the narrative in the Recordi we mad that Tram 
the pilgrim ti»rtUed, through jungle sod fonat 
deme with hugs trees, south-wert for 1400 or X600 f*. tp Kilu>g»- 
Xhi. country he describe* « above (5000 h in circuit, its capita 
heiog above twenty I*. Thera were tegular .eed-thn* tod harvest, 
Tiuit ui flowers grew profusely, and that* warn continuous 
woodii for sonle hundred* of ii. The country produced dark wdd 
elephant* prited by the neighbouring countries. The climate waa 
hou The people were rude and headstrong in diiporition, obser¬ 
vant of good faith and fftirfjesa. feat and dear in speech; in 
their talk and manner* they differed somewhat from “Mid India 
There were few Buddhists, the majority of the y*opla bring or 
other religion*. There were above leu Buddhirt mouaatories, 
and 600 Brethren “Students of tbs MatkySal* Sthavira ushool 
system". There were more than 100 Devi-temples, and the P ro- 
feued adherent* of the varioua sect* were very numerous, the 
majority being nirgmntht*. Thi* Country, the pilgrim relate*, 
bed once been very densely inhabited j a holy ri»hi p*»«wtflg 
supemilural power* had bii hermitage in iti he was once 
offended by a native and cursed the country; a* a consequence 
of thi* curve the land became, »nd remained, utterly depopulated. 
In the lapse off many yean eince that event it had gradually 
become inhabited again, but it still had only a scanty population, 
Near the eouth wall of the city {I. e. the capital apparently) was 
an Awka tope be*ide which were a sittbg-ptace sod ciereiae 
trrOMd of the Four Part Buddhas, On a ridge of a ’"duntrtn 
in the north of the country was a etoue tope, above 100 feet 
high, where a PraLyelta Buddha had puied away at the beginning 
of the present Tmlpa when men's lives extended over conn ei» 
year*. 1 . 

Tlic capital of the Kalin ga of this passage has been 
identified by Cunningham TfitSi lUjamahendri on the Gwmr 
tari river . 1 Forgusson was of opinion that it was not 
far from the Kalin gap atam of oar maps.* 

The Divyhvadanii in git lug the names of th« kings w o 


i A ,G. L p. BIS. 
> ep. e. p- 960- 
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will bo reigning when M&itreya comes places the names, 
KaJinga and MjthilS side by side M the respective resi¬ 
dences of diff erent kings. 1 It moat be a a i sunders tan fl¬ 
ing of some such passage that lies at the mot of the 
statement we find in some Buddhist treatises that Kalinga- 
with its Capital Mithila, was mentioned by me Buddha. In 
some Buddhist treatises we find a Kalinga with its capital 
Mithila mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four 
places possessing inexhaustible treasures of precious sub¬ 
stances.* But Mithila was, of course the capital of Yideha: 
and we find in older worts such as the "Jatafca” the 
“MahavasLu”, and the “Dlgha”, mention of a kingdom 
named T^linga with its capital Dantapura ages before 
the Buddha's time- 1 

Our pilgrim’s statement here about the desolation of 
the country caused by the corse of an o'Tended rishi 
is derived from a sfitra- In this the Buddha asks UpSli 
if he knew why Dan daks, Kattegat and Katanga became 
uninhabited wastes, und Upfth replies that he heard 
the desolation was caused by an incensed rishi When 
this saintly hermit cursed the land in his anger the super¬ 
natural beings blighted and wasted all the region on 
account of the offence against him, 4 

In the above passage also it is to be noted that the 
pilgrim represents the Buddhist Brethren of Kalinga as 
students of the Sthavira system of the Mahayanists, but 
in the description in the Life the term for MaMySnisis 
is omitted. The Buddha in a Tantra sitra gives Rulings 
as one of the twelve districts in which the “attainment 
of perfection may be sought”.* 


1 DiTjiF. p, 6L 

I ']>('»?-yi-a-hin-ctiing,. ch. 49; A - n» - pin- ti-bu»-chH-tiQ-chiug 

(So. fris- 

1 jit Vol. U, p. 307; hlahfivMtu T. III. p- 331] Digba II, 16?, 233. 
* See Ndl 123B, 1239, end 1*40. Compare lisjjhima I, l?3. 
i Fu-ihuo-la- pci ‘k'oog-cinli-cbic- king- ta*chno-wing-yi-lcuei-chm^, 

2 (So. 1060). See above p. 177. 
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THE SOUTHERN K.03ALA, 

The pugrim T i dWf^tbrB neati prCMsfidi to relate that from 
Kalinga he went north-west by hill and wood far *hov* IBOG h 
to Eoakb This country, more than 6000 li id circuit, w** 
surrounded by monntates and w» * euccwsiou of wood* and 
marsh* E k it* capital bring above 40 fi in circuit. The foil of the 
country was rich and feriiic, the town* and visage* were cl«c 
together; the people were proaperouSi tall of Btiiuxa end bl^k 
ia colour? the king was a kthatrija by birth, a Buddhist in 
religion, and ci noted bunevoknM, There wore above 100 Bad- 
dhist monasteries, and about 1O0OQ Brethren, all Mrttfjiiuft*. 
Near the lontf. of the city {that ii apparently, the capita]j iu 
ac old monastery with an Atoka tope where Buddha had van¬ 
quished Tfrthikas by the exhibition of supernormal power*, end 
jn which NEg&rjtma P'nsa had afterward* lodged. Contem¬ 
porary with this F 4 usa was the king ityled Sh**te-p'o-fa or 
* Leading-right" (yin-c^iy *J| IE), w h° treated ^Agirjunawith 
ccreinorirpn* respect, and kept a guard at Sue residence. The 
record thin taQa of the visit made by l>eva P*u*a from Seugkala 
to 1 this monastery in order to have a discussion with Nu^brjuna. 
When Deva arrived and requested to be admitted the diidpla 
in charge of the deer reported the circumstance, ^Ag&rjuua. 
who bad heard of the visitor ? fame, merely filled bis bowl with 
water and gave it to the disciple to nhow to Deva. This Last 
Ellen tly dropped a needle Into the bowl, and dlsmiMcd the dia- 
H -jpj Ci Qg learning this Nigirjmm exclaimed— k He is a wise 
man! It is for the god* to know the hidden spring*, and it i* 
the sage who searches out their minute development*? as the 
loan has such excellence call him in at once, What do yon 
mean, asked tbs dimple,this a gw of J 3llenrfl bring rio^ 
queue*’? KEgarjuna explained that the bowl full of water 
typified his own naive™! knowledge, and the dropping of the 
nesJln into it typified Deva'a thorough romprebmiikm of all 
that knowledge. When Dev* was admitted he waa modfisl and 
timidi and he expressed hie views clwly and distinctly, wishing 
to be LDstnicted. Nag&rjuna said to him — “You a* a scholar 
are above your contemporaries, and your excellent diiMB™ 
■bed* glory on your predecessors. I am. old and feeb!e r and 
meeting one of tuch superior abilities as you 1 liave a pitcher 
into which to draw water, and a successor to whom the conti¬ 
nuous lamp may be hsuded over. Yon can he retted on lor P rj 
putting the religion, Plw* come forward, and let U* talk of 
the mysteries of Buddhism' 1 . Dev a wis proceeding to enter 
on an exposition when a look at majestic lace of Nagfiriunn 
made him forget bis words and remain silent. Then ho declared 
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himself a diwiple, flu<2 Xtgirjun having reassured bim taught 
him tbs true Buddha Nagarjan* hud the wem of bug lib. 
and bad attained ao flg* or several canlnries, with bis manta! 
faculties slili ii>umhingn when h* voluntarily pul an end to his 
lif* id the following rijcuumaaces, The lung Ym~chinff wn 
aba some hundreds of years old, and his life depended on that 
of Nigirjun-a by whom it had been prolong*!. This king's 
youngest sou became irapatient to iueceed T and learning from 
his mother the seem of his father 1 ! tire, at her instigation hr 
went to the great Pus*, and persuaded him that it was Ms duty 
to die on behalf of the young prin«, NAgtrjuna, accordingly, 
cut hii own head off wiih a dry blade of grw, and hi* death 
was immediately followed by that of the old Meg. 

To the sooth-west of this country above EOOK from the capital 
m-ni £ mountain, called which rose lofty sod 

compact like a single rock. Here ting had quarried 

fOrNtgirjnns a monastery in the mountain, sod had'cut in thq 
cock s path, co mm u ad eating with the monastery k for abort leu (i. 
Tbs monastery had cloisters and lofty halls^ these hall* were Mi 
f, VQ tier*, each with four courts, with temples containing gold 
lif^sire images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beauty. It was 
well supplied with running water, and the chambers were lurhted 
by window* cut in the reck, In the formation of this esta¬ 
blishment the king's treasury &oon beet me exhausted, and Nngir- 
junft then provided an ab undwLUupply by tmotmutisg the rocks 
into gold. In the topmast bail Kagirjupa deposited the scrip¬ 
tural of Sflkyauiuni Buddha, and the writing* of the F usas, Jn 
thn lowest hall were lb* laymen attached to the monastery and 
the stem, and the lb re* intermediate halls were the lodgings 
of the Brethren. Thu pilgrim, learned that when the king had 
finished the construction of this monastery an estimate of the 
maintenance of the workmen came to rio* k&it of gold coins. 
In later Lime* the Brethren had disagreed, and had referred their 
quarrels to the kings then the retainers of the monastery* fearing 
iU the establishment would become a prey to the lawless, ex¬ 
cluded the Brethren, and mode now barriers to keep them out; 
smee then there huve not been any Brethren in the monastery, 
and the way of access to it was not known, 

The short account of Kosah. and the stories about its 
great Buddhist apes lie, given in the passage here epitn- 
aijg^dj are interesting in several respects. In tb^ Idfo the 
country is called “South Kasula* apparently to dmingniah it 
from tbe Kosiilain the north of which £r&v as ti was the capital 
Cunningham makes it to be - the ancient province ofVidarbba 
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or Ber&r of which the present capital is NfigpurV and 
Ferguson seems to agree with Mr- Grant in regarding 
Chattisgark aa corresponding to the Kosala of our test, 
and Wyragkur as being the site of its capital* * 2 

The stories which our pilgrim here tells about the rela¬ 
tions of Nftg&xjim&-p i itaa with Dera-pusa, and with the 
king of the country* are in harmony with certain legends* 
and receive some continuation or illustration from these. 
Thus when Xiigilrjnna tells his illustrious visitor Deva 
p l usa. by the exhibition of the fall bowl r that nothing could 
be added to bis knowledge, he is giving an instance of 
his claim to be “omniscient"- In his Life we find him 
asserting that he knew all things, and even silencing 
sceptics by a conspicuous instance.J But in bis attempt 
to produce an effect on 3D era by the claim to omniscience 
he was noL successful, for the silent parable of the needle 
taught him that Deva had f&thcmed all his learning. Then 
the story about the young prince who, acting on the ad¬ 
vice of his mother* persuades Nagarjnua to hasten hh 
accession to the throne by committing suicide, agrees iu 
essentials with the legend from Indian sources in the 
Tibetan books.* It was the king’s knowledge of the fact 
that his own life depended on that of the w great scholar^ 
that made him so ceremonious and attentive to N&g&r- 
juna as to keep a guard at his residence. That this 
p'usa's life extended to a great length* even to several cen¬ 
turies. is also in accordance with some of the legends 
about him. He is represented in one account as living 
529 for more) years,* and ho la generally supposed to have 
reached a very great age, prolonging his life by various 
expedients such as imbibing water through his nostrils. 5 
So also our pilgrim’s account of Nag^rjuna’* proceeding 

1 A. G. L p. m 

* J. R. A, S, im p, £ 60 . 

1 Ltmg^hu-p^-iE^cbuJiTk (No. mil); Wtis. Bud. p. 239. 

A J. A. S- Ban, YoL LI, p. 110 ff- 

^ Tar. S. T3, 

* KaD-bni-chH-kuei, eh- B; TikakuHii p. 31. 
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in providing ike king with abundant funds by the trans¬ 
mutation of rocks into gold is in harmony with that p'usa's 
reputation for a knowledge of alchemy, * 1 

This N^g^rjuna is one of the wonders and mysteries of 
later Buddhism* He appeaars in literature as a man of 
remarkable genius, as an almost universal scholar, a 
Buddhist religious enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound 
philosopher, a poet and author of great literary abilities, 
and an intense lover of bis species. He was also accord¬ 
ing to one authority a king, bat the statement is evidently 
a mistake. Yet notwithstanding bis great fame we cannot 
pretend to have any precise information *fcbout the maa s s 
life* or bis date- or bis place of birth. He has even been 
regarded by one scholar, at least, as a fictitious personage, 
as only a name, and it seems possible that the legends 
tell of several individuals with the same name. But even 
the name is not beyond question. We have three Chinese 
terms, and one Tibetan term, purporting to be translations 
of it P but no one of these can be regarded as a correct 
rendering of Tvagarjuna. Thus the old and common Chinese 
term is Lung-shu or 41 Dragon-tree"; but it is r admitted 
that shu t tree T \ is not the equivalent of arjuna, and it 
has been suggested that it stands for ju in an imperfect 
transcription of that word, lung being the Chinese for 
N&ga. We find lung-ik*j given as the name of an Indian 
tree, but in this use the term may be for nagavriksha wdh 
the same meaning. Then we have our pilgrim^ renderings 
used also by I-cbing, Lung-w&ng { | $|)i or “Dragon 
valiant”, and there ia the ear her rendering Lung-$h&ag 
' ( I 0) or u Dr agon-prevailing”. In the Tibetan books we 
hud Klusgrub as the equivalent of Nttg&rjuna, and the 
name has been interpreted to mean one “'perfected by a 
dragon” 1 or one "that forms or make* perfect the nagas”. 1 
Some Chinese transcriptions of the original set-m to indi¬ 
cate a form like Nftgfirjima. 

i Weber, dod- Lit.* p- Htifr note. 

i Was?. Bud. S- 2S4- 

i Tilii Gruomir by ChOiui ds Xoru p- 193. 
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A a to this bodbisatlva’s native place we find oue author 
assigning West India as bis Lome, but the genera! testimony 
is that lie was ^'native of South India or of Vidarbha 1 (that 
is perhaps, Kosahti, and the Tibetans make him to have 
spent much of his life in Nfdanda.^ His date is variously 
given as 700,* 500, 4 and 400 s years after the time of the 
Buddhas decease. In the apocraphycal line of succession he 
is placed as the 14 th or the 13th Patriarch* and he is said 
to have died in B. C; 212. *■ He is said to have been born 
in B. G. 4S2 . 1 and be is described as contemporary with, 
or a little later than, Kanisbka in the tint century of our 
era, 8 His career is prophesied in the final verses of the 
11 Lankavatara^sLitra' T , li and if we regard bis Life as baring 
been composed by Kumkrajivu, its professed translator* 
he lived in the latter part of the 3rd century of our era 10 
The names of the kings K&niyhka and Kilika, of Vusu- 
initra, Asvaghoshh, Katy&jaMputra* Dharmagupta* and 
Rah u lab had r a occur in the writings ascribed to X&gur- 
juna. and we may with some probability assign him to the 
third century A. D. 

Of the treatises composed by Nfrguijuna we have about 
twenty in Chinese translations, of which eighteen arc 
given in Mr. Bunyio NaajinV Catalogue. Among them 
the “Friendly Letter’ 1 or “Noble Song”, which exists 

1 See Fii-ffc ^tn^-jin-yuan-chiu^ ch, B (No. ]340j; Tatb&iig-jD- 
Leng-ka^hing, b (No. 1775j J. A. S, Bea. VoL Ll, pp, ll&ff. 
{Her* the birth ptace ia Yidmrbhm m Central India). 

1 Tir ], a; J. A. S. Bea- I. e. 

1 M&bimiyarching., cA 2 (No. 882), 

4 Ind lit p. 237; Tiiv ■- 

* Scblagmlwcic^ ‘Buddhism ia Tibet 1 p. 30 j Atv Ee» T Yob XX* 
v- m 

6 Fo'tiu-li tii-t'dni'Uu, eh 3 (No, 16&7); CLih-y u2-lu, ch* 3. 

7 Ctama’a Tib. Gr. p r 18& 

* tUyartanAgM (ed- Troycr) T. J. a3, 17?> and 177, T* II, p, 1&. 
Ktfgmrjuum hcr& im evidently toon after JLuttitfikm’s time-. See Journal 
of the Buddhist T«t Society, Yob Y r "P*. IV H p. 7 31 

* Ju - Lcng-ka-chinp, cV 2 (Nov 176) mad Tm-Hhlug-ju-Lcng'ba¬ 
ching. eft. 6. 

ia JLua^iba-p'O'Sii'Chmin (last page). 
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in one Tibetan and three Chines a irntislaiioiL'S] is per¬ 
haps ibo beat known** I-ebing tell a us how T at the time 
of Life visit, the children in India learned it ao as to 
commit it to memory* and devout adults made it a life¬ 
long study . 7 Another of Nags puna's works which was 
highly esteemed, and attained great popularity* was that 
called in Chinese Chung-kitim-inn (cfi ^} T always cited 
and known as the **Chung-htn n or “filstra of the Mean 11 * 
This poem formed the basis for the existing ‘'Chungduu™ 
{No. 1179) T and the |C Pan-yo-t^ng-lnp” fPrajha-pradipa- 
iiatraj No* 1185). It wa^g and indeed it continues to be, 
the text-hook for students of MnltiLyHoism in its Madbyama 
development Another important and interesting treats 
by Nigftrjunn is the “5?! ih-thu-jfi-pQ^ha-lu n” or u Dasa* 
hhumi-ribhashR-sdsLra^ (No. USD). 'This is a long discourse 
on the Framodim and Yimal& Bhumis, that is, the first 
and second of the Ten Stages glands”) of a bodbisativa^ 
career, the finat being the happy state of the newly con¬ 
verted, and the second his separation from sin. This 
treatise contains a poetical eulogy of -Amillyii** Paradise 
as giving an intermediate stage, in the course to the per¬ 
fection of Buddhahoodr exempt from all chance of back* 
gliding. But the author praises in the old orthodox way 
the passing beyond all change of life and death into 
remainder-less nirv^qa Here as in many other passages 
he makes one common prayer for his own salvation and 
the salvation of all others. But the greatest work of 
N£g&xympu extant in Chinese translation is ^Mo-hapo-yo- 
p'o-lo-mi-cHng-shih Inn” or 'tMfihaprajtfiparamitNL'Swtra^ 
fyikhya^astra^ (No. 1189) commonly called the Ja-rftih- 
iu-htn jjg; Kfc) + The translation, which was made 

by Kum&rajtva in A. D. 405, is in IOO cJihuu. This work 
is a very Learned commentary on the MnhaprajnApJLr&r 
icit^-sutra, the whole of the first part of it showing an 


1 Journal of fee Puli Test Society 1988; Not. 1*40, 1*41, 1*®* m 
Jfuoyui NiDjia h i Catalogue. 

3 Xftu-bai-eh'i-kuej, ch. 33; Takakvfu p. 16S f + 
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intimate acquaintance with the canonical and other scrips 

tales. 

It was not only as an apostle of Buddhism, however* * 
that Nflg&ijuna was famous during his life time, and long 
afterwards both in his own land, and in foreign countries. 
He was also trained in all the learning of a brahnainical 
student; he knew the virtues and qualities of herbs, the 
secret influences of the stars., the Science of alchemy and 
the arts o! toe magician and exorcist; he was also renowned 
as a physician and the fame of his success as a physician 
and eye*doctor reached China. * We find mention of his 
or Treatise on the Eye, and I/ung^hu^ust^yao* 
fang or ^Nllg&Tjuna Bodhi saliva 1 * Prescriptions ' 1 in four 
thuan and his Ho-hs\angfa || are also recorded - 3 
In the H Har£a-carita* we are told that Eaglijuna obtained 
from the ^Snake-king” in hell the pearl-wreath Mandfikiut 
which was a potent antidote against all poisons, and by 
its touch relieved the pain of ail creatoress Ae a de¬ 
fender and expounder of Buddhism he bad a creed which 
admitted the simple meagre system of the ♦‘Small Vehicle’ 1, 
equally with the subtle expansive dogmas of the u Great 
Vehicle*- He taught the four doctrines, of existence 
vacuity„ both existence and vacuity, and neither of the 
two- As a matter of personal religion he is represented 
as having attained to or realized the first of the ten 
BhumL It is probable that in the passage which seems 
to describe him as a king the author of the Bfijataran- 
gin! meant to describe Nagarjuna as a hodldsattva who 
was lord of one BhumL , 4 that is, of the first one; this is 
said bf idm in several of the Mah&yftna Sastras. 

The name of the king of Kosala of whom the pilgrim 
tells in in the present passage is given by him as &k&~ 
fo-p^Aa* rendered in Chinese by him as Yin-£h£nq T “Lead¬ 
ing right”. Julien, who restores the Sanskrit original aa 

1 Ma T. L, 223; J. A. S, Ben. qp. e. p, 1191 

i T^uiig-chiii-Jjao-yi-chili-Slso; r*. 7 m 

* Barta-Carita (tr T Cowfll tnd ThattUi) p. 

* tilijs-taningiiii lot c* But Stem's text bu dbdAmiieiura. 
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Sadvaha, translates the Chinee rendering by—*Cftiui qui 
conduit 3es bons^ But the name of the king here abbre¬ 
viated in transcription was Satavahana p and the pilgrim-s 
transcription apparently represents, as has been suggested, 
a form Siit&vlha, tbe translation being incorrect* 1-ching 
gives as the style (or dynamic name) of ^JLgarjnna"s royal 
friend Sha-to-p'o-han-na whitjj. as Mr. Takakusn suggests, 
la evidently for SEtavfiJmna, The personal name of this 
king is given by I-ching as Shi~tjen-t£-ka r and this is 
evidently the Shan*P€-ka of a previous translator. We 
cannot regard these two transcriptions as giving either 
Jeiaka or Jivatakti r and they evidently represent a word 
like Sin taka. in the Tibetan books Slntivilbana (a various 
reading being A ntiv abasia) is given ns a name of the king 
who was a con temporary and friend of .Nrigarjuna, Ths 
Tibetan translations also give lide-byed and Bde-spbyod 
as translations of the king^ name, and these are taken to 
represent the Sanskrit Samkara and Vdayuna (or Vtra- 
yanat: is also given by Tibetan wTiters as the 

name of the king who was Nfig&rjucm^ friends As king 
Sut&vshana lived in the first century of our era, his friend¬ 
ship with Nagfiljuna places the latter also in that century, 
and long before the date indicated by other circumstances. 
But we should probably regard the “S&taviiha^ of our 
pilgrim, and the Satavaliant" of T-ching, as tbe name of 
the dynasty which ruled over this part of India from tbe 
second century B, C> to the thfrd cent my A, D, 

The name of the mountain Called m 

the parage now under notice is translated in the B and 
C t«U by i/d (-/!«</ (% $> or “Black Peak’*. But in tbe 
D text and in the Fang-chib the rends nog is Hti-fentj 
(i m or u Black bee 31 * and ibis gives us as the San¬ 
skrit original Ehrdtnara-giri or *■ Black-bee Mountain 11 . 
The wonderful fivc-storeyed monastery of this mountain is 
evidently* as has been pointed out by others, the Pigeon 


1 Nftu-hfci-ckrl'kuei, eh, 32 and Takmkniu, + !bTitng' p. 159 
1 Tlrufttht, pp. 71, 73, and 303- T^kata-d ]oc. c, SOU. 
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Monastery ofFa-bakn which he describes from the reports 
of others, B hr a marl is one of the epithets of Durga or 
Plrvatl, and Be^tl thinks that in the names for the 
greet monastery used by Fa-bsien and our pilgrim we 
hare ^the mountain of Bhramara, the black bee* the syno¬ 
nym of Durga or F&rrat i'\ i But a perusal of the passages 
in the narratives of the two pilgrims will show that there 
is no hint of the peculiar monastery having ever been 
Other than a Buddhist establishment 1 Fa-hsien’a Po-te- 
UW K H) may, however, represents the word parvata, 
a ttiobutam, which he heard as pur&vata. a pigeon, and 
SrhParvata was the name of the mountain in South la diri 
on which Nlgatjumi resided, hut the characters cannot 
be supposed to give a transcr iption of Bar vat l Th en om 
pilgrim's Po-fo-mfrlo may bo for Bhtamara, and he pro* 
hablj translated the Indian name of the mountain by Ifet* 
fing-fing fIf. Jg) or 14 * Peak of the Black We^ and then 
one jihg waa left out by an officious copyists Mr Burgess 
proposes to identity our pilgrim's Black-bee Mountain 
with the lofty rock overhanging the Krishna river * l about 
250 miles south of Mrtnikdurg and beyond the probable 
Limits of the Koaala kingdom”* On thin rock h the 
Hindu temple called &H-Parvata popularly known as 
drt-d&ilam. Mr + Berg ess adds—"That $rt-Psxvata was 
the proper form of the name seems proved by the Tibetan, 
and the identity of this with Sri-Sailam is well known and 
recognised throughout Sanskrit literature, while the ac¬ 
knowledged great antiquity of the Hindu shrine, the an¬ 
cient and very remarkable causeways of very early date 
constructed from different points up to the top of the 
precipitous hill, and the character of the place, agree 
sufficiently with the reports of the Chinese pilgrims". 4 


1 ‘J* E, A. S. VaL XV P i8S3 p P+ M4 

a Fokuo-cbi, eh, 36. 

a Borgr lh, J Arcb Sar. &. Indi*\ p, 7. 
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Wc return to the narrative in the Record*- The pilgrim 
relate* that from Kqsula he travelled South* thro ugh a fOVWtt for 
above GOQ f* to the country. This country wu above 

SfrJti fp ia circuit* and ita capita! Pinj<A^ (or £H>& was aQovc 
twenty ft in circuit. The country had a rich fertile aoU with a 
moist hot climate; the people were of a violent character; their 
mode of speech differed from that of “Mid-India 1 ", but they 
followed the iame ay item of writing. There were twenty odd 
Buddhist monasteries with more than SOtJO Brethren. Near the 
capital waa a Urge monastery with a loccf.asion of high halls 
and itortjed terracei wrought with perfect art and containing 
*o exquisite image of the Buddha. Id front of tbe most* 
itery waa a atone tope some hundreds of feet high, tope and 
monastery being the work of the arhat A-che-lo (Achfre, trans¬ 
lated by So-being “Performance-' or "fink of Conduct 1 ), 

Near the south-west of tbia monastery vu an Ajokn tope where 
the Buddha preached, displayed miracle*, and received into his 
religion a counties* multitude. Above twenty fi further south¬ 
west was an isolated hill on the ridge of which waa a atone 
tope where Ch&n-na (5$ 3|5) P^uta composed a ^yin-ming-lun 1 " 
or treati*© On Logic (or the Science of In F-'rcnce). The pilgrim 
then ralutE-3 a legend about the circumstances eouuected with 
the prod qic Ej On of this siitra in eapoaition of the Buddha'a 
leaching on the Chen-tva, the pilgrim relates after 

the Buddha had departed from this life came under hts in Hu Grace, 
and entered the Order- The aspirations of his spiritual know- 
ledge were vut and hi ■ intellectoal atren i^h waa deep and an re. 
Pitying the lidpleu stale of Ms age h* 'ought to give oxpan* 
sion la Buddhiam. As the i&itr* cn the science of Inference 
was deep and te™ l and students wmught at ft in vain* un&blo 
to acquire a knowledge of ita u^c&ingi* he went apart to live 
in calm ledoiicE) to eratnira? "he of the writings On it* 

and investigate their rharueferiaties of style and meaning* 
Hereupon a mountain-god Uwk the P u»a up in the iir, and 
proclaimed that the acnjf of the originally uttered 

by the Buddha, had been lost, and that it would that day be 
set forth at large again by CA fn^s. This latter then lent 
abroad a great light which illuminated the darkness. The eight 
of tMi light led to the king's request that Uircn-na should pro¬ 
ceed at once to the attainment of arh&lihip. When tho n'uaa 
reluctantly agreed to do sOj Mahjuiri appeared, and recalled him 
to his high designs and aspirations for the aal ration of others, 
and alto .summoned him to dtiTftlupti for the bench I of posterity 
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the “ (Toyacbirj'a-bbami-iiitrm}, originally 

delivered by MhUrey*. Ob tbii Ch^n-nt renounced the idea of 
an »rh%fi career, and devoted himielf to a thorough etudy and 
development of the treaties on the miance of Inference- 'When 
he bad finished hi* work on this subject, he proceeded to the 
propagation of the rich teaching of the Yog* »yaten, and bad 
dteciplcs who were men of note among their contentporanee.* 

Comparing this passage with the narrative in the Life 
we dad that in the latter the direction from Kosala to 
An-fola is given ns south-east from the sooth of the 
district of the capital, the distance being the same. Jolien 
restores the Sanskrit name of the country as Andhra, 
which is the correct form, but our pilgrim’s transcription 
is nearer Andar (the Andara of Pliny). His name for 
the capital, .Pittj-JH (or efi'i)-!*, is restored doubtfully by 
Jalien as Finpito, but it may.he for a word like Vinjir or 
Vingir. According to Cunningham our pilgrim’s Andhra 
is “the modem TeUngKmaV Fergussoa, who does not 
know where to place the capital, says that the same here 
given for it “sounds very like Veagi, which we know was 
the name of the capital of the Eastern Cbidnkyas at this 
period”.* In the Vayu-Pur&iin, quoted by Albemni, we 
find one Andhra in the south and another in the east, 
and the name was apparently rather that of a people 
than of a country.* We find An-tS-Io (Andhra) in some 
Buddhist works as the name of a frontier district with a 
language different from that of India . 1 The Kathi Vatthu 
commentary' often mentions the Andhdkd, that is. that men 
of the Andhra school, hut it gives no information as to 
the exact position of the district* 

The name of the great Buddhist philosopher transcribed 


i The original for the teat clanae it in all the taaU weept B 
which apparently was that uied by the translators, 
i A. G. I. p. 637. 

> op. c. p. 961» 

I Alteru'cli Vol. I. pp. 2®fl, 300. See alio Burge** in ‘Arch, Snr. 
of S, India , p„ a mad noi*. 

> See e.g the g & £ £r # &■ **■ 4 Twchih-W-lnn. c*-25 
* Rbya Davids ia ‘ School* of Suddiuit Belief 1 , J. K A. S, 1692. 

pp. Sfall 
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m the passage now under consideration, as in other places, 
by Ch'Sn-na, was translated by an annotator “Youth (L a. 
Kumaraj-given”, or, to some texts, simply “Given", but 
our author does not use either of these tram elation*. 
Julien restored the name doubtfully as “Jina", and the 
restoration has been accepted by all subsequent writers. 
But it is quite certain that we must giro up both trans¬ 
lation and restoration. That Ch'i^na docs not represent 
Jtwa is plain from a study of the old sounds of the 
character for the first syllable, and of the transcriptions 
in Buddhist books. There is excuse for the Japa¬ 
nese scholars Naajio and Tatatusu repeating Johen’s 
restoration because in their language the character is rekd 
Chm or Jin. 1 But it is not so in Chinese, and we can 
satisfy ourselves by a few examples of the transcription* 
for Jiua and the sound represented by the character 
now read Ch'in. Our pilgrim, in the next chuan of these 
Records, transcribes Jina by Shin^-na, and the Lite 
transcribes the word by £ (read Shin) and -ho. Other 
ways of expressing this word are Shid #)-«<!, and 

<%>-na, and the charactej {$ is apparently never used to 
transcribe Ji- or Jin. But it is very often used to ex- 
jjress the syllable din in various proper names such as 
Gondiuna, Sudinna, and so on, This is an old prouuncia- 
tioin, and the way in which our pilgrim uses the character 
in his translations, It ix also the way in which it was read 
by the annotator, as we sea by his translation, for he took 
the name to be Dinnti which means “Given". But we 
find from other treatises that the full name was Dtn-na- 
j* m m *j. and this gives ns Dinnfiga (Uig-nAga).i 
The literal meaning of this word is “District-dragon", and 
it is rendered in Chinese by Tii-iun^ (j£ ft) with the 
same meaning. Our pilgrim, it will be remembered, 
ascribes the comppsition of a “Yin ming-lun". or treatise 


1 Ntn.W-tbvkBri, fA. 85; Tikikoiu p. 188, 

I F*u*yj-miiig-yj, cA. tj The Wu-chou CitaJo^ti# or the Buddhist 
Book*, eh. 6 (No. 1510), 
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ob Logit (or tbe scioote of Inference) to C?i'&tt-wfc (i e* Din- 
na), ami I-cbing makes him to be the author of several 
treatises on the subject, yet in the Chinese Collection 
there is no work bearing the name of ‘'Yin-mins* ascribed 
10 Dinna, But we find a treatise called “Yin-iaing-ching- 
li-men-Inn" for with-pen added) bearing on the title page 
the name Ta-yfl-lung (Mah* Diimaga) Pu-» as author 
(Nos. 1233, 122*)- This is tbe Diana of other books, and 
we find several authorities describing Dinna fCh‘*n-na) as 
the author of the above treatise. Thus the Ch 1 fin-no of 
our test and many other passages is the Difin&ga of Indian 
fame as a Buddhist propagandist and a philosopher well 
skilled in subtle speculations. We have a few particulars 
of his life chiefly through Tibetan channels. Thus we 
Jenrn that he was boro in Srmha-vaktra, a sub nrb of Ktnchi 
in the South, that he was of a brahmin family, and well 
trained in the orthodox learning. He afterwards joined 
the Yatslputra sect of the Hinnyana Buddhists, hut having 
incurred the displeasure of his teacher he was expelled, 
and he then joined the school of Tasubaudbu. Then he 
lived for some time in a cave on Bhorsiailn in Odivjia. 
aoioqrned in Nttlandh, where be disputed successfully with 
several defenders of various schools, and afterwards returned 
to Odiv'^e. Here be resolved to devote himself to the 
compilation of a treatise on Logic, and the resolve was 
followed by an earthquake, a great light, and a noise in 
tbe air. When he began to despair of success in his 
under taking Marju&n appeared to him, and roused him to 
renewed application by advice and encouragement. Tbe 
king of the country also became his friend and patron. 1 
Our pilgrim iu the next dtiian represents Diunftga as 
stayiug frequently in Achaean monastery in the Mfthfci'&ttha 
(Maharashtra j country. If we are to accept the co rumen - 
tutors explanation of a well known verse in the McghadhulH. 
Dihn&ga was contemporary with Kalidasa, and was an 


« TV. i, 130 ff. ; Wus. Pud. s. Tfi, 2SC. WO; J. B. T. S, V&L 1Y. 
F. Ill. p. IS, Vol VL P. Ill, p S. 
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unsympathetic critic of that poet. * 1 Sis date was app&r* 
enilf about the beginning of the sixth century of our era, 
and the first translation of any of bia works into Chinese 
was made A, D* 5€Q, I-ching gives the short names of 
eight treatises on Logic by Dinn»g& (Ch'dn-na) and these, 
he telle ua, wore the text-books of students of Logic at 
his time. But Dihnlg* is represented as a prolific writer, 
as the author of more than 100 treatise*. He had studied 
the Njfiya system aod commented on it* and the Njaya 
scholars regarded his exposition as erroneous;* he was 
also devoted to Ptajhi-plramiti, the "spiritual knowledge*** 
which gave him wt u&piratitw for man's salvation, and 
he was versed in the metaphysical subtleties of Toga, 
We have several of his treatues in Chinese or Tibetan 
translations or both, and they are not light reading. Some, 
perhaps all* of the logical treatises mentioned by I-ohing 
are to be found in the Tibetan collection uf Buddhist 
works. J Hia interesting treatise on Prajhapar^mita with 
the commentary by Har$-piMhUnn-^§-m (Noe. 1309,1810} 
^Arya-prajMparamita earn % rah a-h&rikfivivaranu” which we 
have in a Tibetan version with the commentary of Dknn- 
nich ? og"gsufu-g}i-hbaiis that is. Trirfitna-disa or Slave of 
the Three Jewels. * Bony in Nanjia, who gives a different 
Sanskrit title for Diiftluge’e work, suggests “Tmatnlrya* 
us a putsailile original for “Sah-pao-tsun-F'U-sa*. but there 
is perhaps a mistake in the Chinese version- When cur 
pilgrim refers to a treatise on Yin-mhip as having been 
delivered by the Buddha, he h rather misleading. Buddha 
did deliver teachings on causal connection in the moral 
and spiritual spheres, but these teachings are scattered 
up and down in the canonical works, Dinulga wanted to 
bring them all together into one treatise, with the additions 


" *- Weber's "lad. LiL" p* 300 cm*. 2ih mote; J. B. T. 5. I. c. 

1 Colt&rOOke, Eitip' YaL I t p. 28S note, 
s See Cvom* in As. Rtt. VoL XX, p. &79j F«r in Amn*l« du 
Muses GuimetV Tub II* p. ftTBL 
t Tir, a 1*A 
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of such explanations and amplifications &a would be found' 
necessary. Whether he lived to cany out hit design wa 
do not know at present There is no work of this kind 
among his treatises now accessible in Chinese or Tibetan 
translation so far as the present writer know* When the 
pilgrim here represents Diimfiga. as listening to the advice 
of Mahjuin Bodhisattva, and leaving the pith to arhatfliiip, 
be merely wishes to convey to hie readers that Dinoigft 
gave up Hinajanism to devote himself to the study and 
teaching of Mahayaniim. We have had in a previous 
chapter a similar story about the great Sistra-Mastor 
Tasuinitra, who was dissuaded by the devas from taking 
arhatsbip, 

T-fe-NA.KA-CHE-KA {DHANAKATAKA?). 

Tbs narrative La thn Records proofed* U> relate that from 
Andhra the pilgrim ftontinned hh journey tooth* through wood 
and jungle p for over 1000 ft, apd reached tbs T'i-'W'ko-cAe-fas 
country- This we* above 6000 ft in drroit* «ad its capital vu 
above 40 h in cirCniL The country hid ft rich eoii and yielded 
abundant crop*; then ™ much waits land and the inhabited 
towns were few; the climate iu warm, and the people were of 
black complex tan, of violent deposition, and food ol the art*. 
Thero was a crowd of Baddhut monaitariea hut moat of them 
were deserted, about twenty being in w, with 1000 Brethren 
mostly adherents of the HahlaaAgluim system. There i®* 
above 100 Deva-Tempte* aod th* follow ere of the varioni s«ta 
were very numerous, At a MU to the east of the capilsl w« 
a monastery called Fk-pv+Mk-fo (FarvaiilA) or “East Mountain'** 
*nd at a bill to the weet of the city was the A-/a-fo-aHln to 
{ATaniiH) or *We*t Mountain** monastery,- These hid been 
Srected for the Buddha by a former King of the country, who 
had made a communicating path by tbo river* and quarrying the 
rock* bad formed high balk with long broad corridor* conit- 
noona with tha steep aides of the hilla. The local deities 
gnurded the monaateriea. which bad been frequented by saint* 
and sagas* During the milienium immediately following the 
Buddha'i decease a thousand ordinary Brethren cans here every 
year to spend the Retreat of the rainy kahl On the day of' 
leaving Entreat three all became arhata, and by their super¬ 
normal power* went away through the «r. Afterward* common 
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monks and irbttl sojourned Tier? together, but for loom thin 
100 yrara thera bad not Imbu any Brethren midest in the e*ta- 
hliihmcnt, and viriiors jfltamed by the forms of wild ani¬ 
mal* which the mountain -god® MSUBied. Ifgt far from the mouth 
iide of the capital w&j n mou null o-d lit in ihft Amor* 1 * Palafin in 
which the iketra-Mutc.; waits lo sta Mailr&ya 

when he eoraet to be Buddha. Then we hire the rtoty of thi* 
renowned .dialectician, who -externally displaying the Salkhja 
girt, IntemallY propagated the learning Of N£gS rjjuna” Hearing 
that Mm-fa (Dhirmapll&s P l un WH preaching EodihLnn in 
Magldba with in cub thonr*audi of diicipltB the Sjutra-Haater 
] onging for a diacoj*ion r «et eh; iliff in h&tnrl, to see him. On 
arming at ^ifalipntri Hg learned that Hu-fi wai at the Bodhi- 
Tree and thither he rant aa nteMeoger* disciple with the follow¬ 
ing mcfHagn fur tha X^nsa—*1 hare long yearned to eorns under 
the inflame? of you u a prraclhir of BnddhinUi mill a guide to 
the erring, but hat* failed to ply my respects to yon through 
the non - follhilmm t of a fortnrr prayer, £ hnrr rowed not to 
iiee the bodhi-Tm in vain. If I visit ill muit become Buddha". 
Fa-bn sent hark a reply that human lift wu illusory and Best¬ 
ing, and that he waa tec much occupied to hate a dtrcuiaioo* 
hLetiCngcrv and piKn&gea went to and fr^ but there was no 
interview. Then the Sut^-M^tur went back to hie home In 
this country* and after calm. reflection concluded that his donhta 
could be solved only by an Interview with Maitreym kb Buddha. 
He thereupon ilwtaiped from food, only drinking water, and for 
three year* repeated bdbtt an image of Koan-Lcu-Lsai P'nsa the 
^Sui’itin Dhirani s \ After all thin thet l^uaa appeared in his 
beausiful form, and on hearing the devotee 1 ® deelre to remain in 
this world in *ea Maitraya, he advised; b[m rather to cultivate a 
higher goadnen which would leer! lo rebirth io the Tnrhita 
Heaven and »o wjodarate an interview with Mniticju- But the 
Saiten-Maeter had made up hii mind, and vu not to be moved 
from hie iwln. Bo Enan-teu-taaL Phu* directed him lo go to 
this country, to the shrine of the god Vijnipltm. is the nHIT to 
the south, of the capitel, and on ted ting iho ■VajFap&ui Dhiiani 11 
there ho would obtain fall den ire. T’he £drtr»-Maatcr acted on 
the advice, and after three yeu* T repetition of the dhuriiu the 
god appeared, ga?e a secret preemption, and told the devotee 
to make doe petition at the Ararat Palace in the cliff; Ibc rock 
would than open and he was to enter, on the coming nf Maitecym 
Use god would let him know. After three more yeara 1 comtanoj 
Use S&ftira-Maater with a charmed imwlaed-wed struck the cliff 
which thereupon opened. Thera wera at the plate many myriads 
of people who had continued gating, forgetful of their home*. 
Whan the Sgitru-tfavlar pined quietly IS, he urged £bt crowd 
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ta fallow, but atily lix ventured niter him; the others held back 

through fe*r T bal they lamented their mistake. 

This pas sage presents some serious difficulties. The 
Dame of the country here transcribed Ti-na-ka-che-ku 
lias been re stared as Dhanakacheka and Iihanakutika. 
Tn Tibetan books the term Bras-spous or -diice-he&p" 
is given aa the rendering of the latter word, but this trans¬ 
lation, as has been suggested, seems to point to a form 
like Daayakataia* 1 * A note added to the pilgrim's text 
tells ns that another name for the country waa * Qr eat 
Andhra," and it is possible that the name Dhanakauka 
was confined to the district of the capital. Cunninglui.ru. 
who in his usual manner alters the Chinese text to suiL 
his own fancieBp writes the name ^Donakotta" and otherwise, 
and fixes the position of the capital “at Dhsranikotta or 
Anmrr&th on the Kiatna," 3 Fergusson is of opinion that 
the united testimony of Mr Boaweil'e report and certain 
photographs “prove* almost beyond the shadow of a doubh 
Beawarra (the Bexwsd* and Bejwkda of others) to be the 
city Hiouen-Thsang describesV This identification hu 
been accepted by Mr. Sewell after a careful examination 
of the district and the texts ou the subject* According 
to Mr. Burgess the capital of the country at the time of 
our pilgrim was Bajwacja, hut lie also writes—“The town 
of Dharaoikota is the ancient Dhanyakataka or Dbfiuya- 
kataka, the capital of M&ha-Andhra, and lies about eighteen 
miles in a direct line to the westward from Bejw&da, on 
the south or fight hank of the- Krishna river P above the 
bed of which- it is well raised".* But the situation and 
surroundings of DbiropOtcfta are against this identification* 
while the Bejwi4a *ite has much in its favour. 

As to the Buddhist Brethren, in this country, we hate 


i Tar. 142 and mala- 

a A G, L p, .530 ft. The spelling ii Canniugh*in N *. 
s J. R A &_ 1S7S p. m 
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Seen that Yuan-chuang describes them as heing u MahA- 
s&nghikiuw Julieu's translation here gives "Mahay&oists* 
the B text which he used having t&sheng or “Great 
Ye hide" (Mahay ana). But the other texts, and the Fang- 
chi h, have t&chuvg or M Great Oongregaijoa^ that is, Maba- 
sangbn, which is undoubtedly the correct Kftftdittg' The 
Life tells us that during hk stay hare the pilgrim studied 
curtain Abhidharma treatises of the Mah&sahghika school 
with two local Brethren, whom he m turn instructed in 
Mnhay&n& scriptures. 

We come next to the Pirraiill uni Avara£il& monasteries. 
The author's words seem to indicate dearly that these two 
formed one establish men t» and it was evidently in this 
sense that the passage was understood by the compilers 
of the Xpfe and the Fan-chib* The monasteries were 
apparently built on stoop 1 i1I1h ¥ the Rides of which were 
utilised in their construction, and there was an artificial 
communicationt Connecting them with the city apparently 
and with each other. According to the B text the author 
states that the monasteries 41 erected by a former King of 
this country for the Buddha as a ch*a (Jijy 1 , a templo or 
religious sphere. But the other texts, the Life, and the 
Faag~chih t merely repressed them as having been built 
for the Buddha. Then the C text proceeds—“The King 
excavated a through path in the river {or valley) and 
quarried lofty chambers in the cliff; the long corridors 
and broad cloisters rested on and made continuations of 
the caves in the steep rock 1 ** For ^excavated" the original 
is tm (gj which means to ehisd, hart out, « a e rod e. But 
instead of tso the other texts have tkn (M) which means 
to determine or settle. and to follow as a guide or boundary. 
With this reading the clause tim<h l uan-i u ung-chiny H J[| 
m m seems to menu k Keeping along the line af the 
monntain-river he made a pathway of communication*. 
The Fang- chili also has tier?, but instead of dr'uan it has 
*Aaj? that is, hilL 1 Further instead of the 44 broad cloisters 71 


* A learned ntlitfl icbolsf BUggttfcl th*i tbe ti*n (j|) of tUft text 
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— Kuang-WH £)—of the B text, the otbtr t«ta h* *Te 

jjii-yen (ifclgy or “walking-eates", that ia, terjmdabs or 
coriidora. The Life praiaea these two Monasteries as 
“haring all the artistic t-kgance of a great miDsian and 
all the beauty of natural scenery" lit wood and spring 
Ofi A It ± ^ £ ft & £ S If )* I^leaa of the 

fii-hriu. a “great mansion" here, the B text, used by Julien, 
has ia hsia ;g) r J which is a Chinese name for the 
Country called Bactria, But this ia evidently a alip of 
the pen, and the proper reading is that of the other texts 
which means a “great mansion” 

Wo must oh serve that neither in the passage now under 
notice, nor in the Life, is there any mention of a tope 
as existing in this district. Yet in the “Archeological 
Survey of South India” w e find Mr. Burgess writing—“We 
now pass to the mention of the great Amaravatl monument 
by Biuen Th&ang", that is, its great tope. He identifier 
this tape with the Purva&lA monastery of our pilgrim, 
while Pergusson identified it with the AvnrariU monastery. 
It is hard to understand how any one could propose to 
identify a large monastery among hills and streams, and 
haring spacious chambers and great corridors, with a 
building which is only a remarkable tope situated on a 
plain. Mr* Burgess, because the tope and its surroundings 
do not suit the account af the monastery * writes of the 
pilgrim as not having personally visited the plane, for¬ 
getting the statement in the Life that he spent several 
months here visiting the sacred sights of the district in 
company with native Brethren. Mr. Sewell's conscientious 
examination of the district gives results which seem to be ia 
general agreement with the pilgrim's description. He has 
found .something which he thinks confirms the Statement 

» * copyirt'* or printer** mUUkt for b'm (^} which m«ifl la raise 
or fill up. The meming, wit b tbi* reading, would ha Lhni the king 
formed a path of communication between the two mon cuter ie*, or 
between them and the capital, by rtiiiog id nnbuikiaait in the 
volley, 

* lift eA* 4- Julian I, p, 1$!+ 
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that the Kang (Id Beal's translation made for Ur, Sewell) 
^bored out the river-course, constructing & road through 
it”, and writes— u _Now the path from the town of BezwSd* 
that leads up to the level of the platforms on the escarp- 
of the mountain to the west of the town, passes up & gully 
caused by centuries of mountain torrents, and when it 
comes to the steepest part of the ascent, is conducted by 
steps through an almost perpendicular cliff, which has been 
cut into for the purpose, tp the more level portion of the 
hill-side above it: so that the visitor at that part stands 
on steps with walls of rock artificially cut on each side 
of him. This is the *river-con rse" that has been bored 
into to construct a path”. But all this seems to be rather 
against the text rendered w bored out the rixer-cQurse 5i f 
although it may be in agreement with the old reading 
interpreted as meaning M proceeding according to the line 
of the mountain-river”. The ^rrer-course” was not ^bored 
out” by the king, for it had been there for centuries, but 
the king may have cut hii path in the rocks along its line. 
Mr. Sewell, it will be seen, changes “bored out” into ‘"bored 
into”, which is not the same thing. But the tm-ch^n of 
the B text should be set aside, and the Hen-dh^an of the 
other texts adopted. The passage is evidently corrupt and 
we can only guess at what mgy have been the form of 
the clause in the original manuscript. It is perhaps not 
impossible that the pilgrim wrote—“these monasteries were 
erected and cut out by a former king who made a path 
(or paths) to them along the mountain-river course (or 
courses). The text would read Jit B. 3= M H» it S H 

;n a m 

To these ruonasterie$, according to the legend here 
related by tbs pilgrim, for 1000 years after the BuddWs 
decease CJtHen-Jhn-fu-Huff ^ ff), that is “1000 

ordinary Brethren", came together to pass the Bain-season 
Retreat. Julien spoils the meaning of the passage by 
translating these four characters “mille lafques et autant 
de religieux". Here, as in many other passages, ihe fan 
Jutting, or “common monk", is clearly distinguished from 


mi 
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the sking-zBng or u holy monk 71 who has attained arhataliip, 
and the F&ng-chih uses the recognized contraction fan-sing, 
oo t '“common monk** Farther on where our author states 
that after the above millenium '‘the common and holy 1 * 
(fan-sMng ^ $0* that the ordinary Brethren and the 
arhnts, lodged together in the monasteries Julien as usual 
mistranslates fan-?heng by u les ho mines vnlgaires et les 
saints” It is very plain from this story about the 1000 
Buddhist Brethren coming yearly to these monasteries to 
spend the Bain-season Retreat id them, that the establish¬ 
ment was at a con foment distance from a town. If the 
capital did not lie between the two monasteries at this 
period, these must at least have been near a town 
or village. The bhiksUus were not allowed to go into 
Retreat at places distant from ihe residences of the lay- 
bdieters who supplied them with food- 

The next item in the pilgrim's account of this district 
i& the “Mountain-cliff (ia-shan-yei t ^ j]j jj£) near the south 
of the city 1 *, in a care In which Sastra-Master 
bi stays waiting to have an interview with Maitreya when 
the latter comes % to be Buddha. The term tashi in-yew is 
rendered by Julian “aue grande cave ru e de montagne 71 * 
but yen, although it has the meaning of a natural aunty 
our recess in a rock, is properly a steep dijf t a sheer mrii 
qf rode- That the latter is the souse in which the word 
is ns*4 here is clear from the ccmtcit, for the wail of rock 
opens to receive the Sastra-Master and closes again until 
Mai trey a comes. This rock is the door, and there is a cave 
inside into which the Sftstru-Masier passes, hut the cave 
is last visible to spectators. In the translation of this 
passage which Beal made for Mr Sewell he translated te- 
shan-ym by “a large terraced mountain^ a rendering which 
is quite inadmissible P but in his “Buddhist Records 4 he 
adopts Jnlien T s rendering. Yet in an 'article published in 
the J* R. A* 8. for January 1S*H) Mr- Rea gbes back to 
the “large terraced mountain", and finds a site which 
exactly answers to the wrong translation. Me accordingly 
thinks tbat““Ainar&vutl might be the monastery of the 
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Avara&la school; Voikuntlmpuraro that of the Purvatilfc;: 
and Fedda Madiir, the “terraced mountain” at a ‘little 
distance to the south of the town”.* Neither Am 3 rival! 
oor Yaikuothapur can he said to Lave any claim to re¬ 
present either of the two monasteries. Pedda Madur, 
according to Mr. Rea, is a tillage four miles south-east 
from Amar&vatl and so not near the site of the capital 
and the “series of extensive brick remains, built on terraces 
rising one above the other" on the hill above the village 
incompatible with the pilgrim's description. So also is 
the location, and our pilgrim's ‘'mountain cliff" is more 
likely the isolated steep mountain to the south of Bezwlda, 
as has been suggested by others. Mr. Sewell boldly iden¬ 
tifies the cliff with the “Stock-cut temple at Updavilli"; hut 
hiB theory and Mr. Fergus son’s objection to it seem to 
be founded on Julien’s translation—"one grande caverns 
de montagne". In the Life the “mountain cliff is merely 
a ta-shih-aitan, or ‘'great rock hill", and the Fang-chih 
oses the pilgrim's expression. 

We come pext to the Ssstra-Master whom our pilgrim 
here calls P'o j p , uf«i-kcu Julies restores this name as 
Bhava-viveka and the restoration has of course been 
adopted by alL The authority for this name is found in 
Burnonfs description of a Sanskrit treatise known by the 
name Yinaya-sutra (hut properly the “Madhyamaka-vritti”j, ‘ 
composed by the Achlirja Ch&ndra-klrti as a commentary 
on liie axioms ot N&g&zjuna. This treatise. Burnouf tells 
us, quotes certain Buddhist Brethren or commentators 
otherwise unknown to us, and among the eminent Buddhists 
whom it mentions arc Buddhap&lita, Aryadeva, and the 
Acharya Bhavaviveka. 1 But the name which is transcribed 
P-o-p'i-fd-ka in the present passage, in the life, and the 
Fang-chih, is evidently Bhaviutka. It is translated by 
Chuttff'pien (jg Jjf) or * Clearness-discriminating” and in 
the “Fang-chih by Ming{ty)-pien or “Light (or Clearness)- 


i J. R. A- S, YoL XXII, p. 196 f. 
= ^IntrodBtU(m h p, ft. 
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discriminating* These renderings also point to Bhlriveka 
as the original. Besides, the wend bhavci is rendered usually 
by sAea (#), "body” or yu (^f) ‘‘erisUng * 1 * ’. In the Tibetan 
boohs we find a Master whose name has been retranslated 
into Sanskrit as BLavaviveka (or Bharya apparently;, but 
his Tibetan name Legs-ldan-hlyed-pa means “Clear ana¬ 
lysing - ' and seems to correspond to the Chinese CA'itii^en 
and Bh&viveka.* The £$&atra-m aster in question was a 
native of South India, and apparently of the Mai ay agin 
country. His disciples, according to Inching, lived in the 
middle period between Nsgarjuna and JDihnBga, 5 bat 
according to our pilgrim he was a junior contemporary 
of Dhannapila. In the Chinese collection of Buddhist 
scriptures we have one treatise ascribed to ChHiig-ptn, 
YU'tbe -*Ta-sheng- chang-c hdn-luu" or “MahSyfina Pearl-in- 
band Sistra" (No. 1237), translated by cur pilgrim in 
A. D. 648. This work shows great learning and subtle 
reasoning; the author quotes not duly from various Buddhist 
sects and schools, but also from the teachings of other 
sects, including the S&bkhya*. In the Chinese collection 
we have also a remarkable work called™ Prsjiia-lamp-& 3 tru- 
eiposition” {or simply “Prajha-larap-instra"). This work 
is a commentary on the *Chung4un n of Nuglijuna, already 
mentioned, together with the Chinese test of that treatise. 
The commentary is ascribed on the title-page to F'en-pk- 
*'*«? (fr M or “Discriminating light™ P‘nsii. Mr. Nanjio 
(No 1186) makes this name indicate Arya-Deva, but it is 
a translation of Bh&viveka. In a well known Chinese 
treatise the book is ascribed to “the Sfistra-Master of 
South India by name P'bfoi (jg that is, the Bhivi- 
veka of our pilgrim . 3 * One of the epithets of this Sastra- 


1 Tir p. 13S *nd note. 

1 Nui-hiMfcl-kBM, A T&k&kmu (p. 131) tn&ilfcUa tbe putip 

ai firtiwltfiiy tb*t Ub in^pkn li v*& in thii period. 

J Cb^ngvtio-chi p. 17, The ebsj^eten for jj'i md Jta m tho 

SKoad and fourth of lho» ntfd to tmiicribo the full name, icd 

tbelf order xi reversed hj miitike in tome test*. 
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Master, w« know, was ••Lord of the Frajiis-lamp.fiastra”,i 
and bis treatise with this Dame evidently became T ezy 
famous. Iq it also we find & great knowledge of Buddhist 
and other scriptures, and a frequent quotation from the 
o fink by,a texts. ^Pe understand from it, and the “To* * 
.sh eng-chang-chen-lun”, what our pilgrim meant by his 
statement that Bh&rireka showed the garb of Safikhya 
while propagating the system of Nigarjuna. In these two 
works wo find the author making much use of S&Akbya 
terminology in elating and defending the theories of N&g&r- 
jnna- In the u Prajoft-lamp-iastra" also we find the author 
referring to /b-im, that is the DhvsiapjUita mentioned in 
Baraoufs text But this *lstr» is not in any degree a 
treatise on the Faramitas, and FrajHd is evidently used 
m it in a sense corresponding to our Furs Benson or 
Trcmscmdtnial Wisdom. This jfistra may be the Tibetan 
work the title of which is restored by Schiefner as *Pn±jiia, 
prad ipa- mula - mad hyamika - vritti". * But there is another 
treatise in Tibetan translation also ascribed to this Master 
as author, and the title of this treatise is restored by 
Wassiljew OS “Tarka-jvftli" or * Flame of Speculation ". 
Wasailjew states that this work does not exist in a Chinese 
translation, but it seems to be a treatise very like the 
M Pr a j oa-prad ip a-&stra*. * 

It will be noticed that JBhSrireka, carrying out the 
prescription given to him, strikes the rock with charmed 
mustard-seed; and this causes the rock to open and let 
him in. This procedure is in accordance with the .teachings 
of the Dhiravi sutras in which we find white mustard-seed 
often used and prescribed as a charm. This seed when 
duly parched, and rendered efficacious by the repetition 
of magical formula?, could bring rain, cleave a rock, or 
even rend the earth. The “Vaj,re-holdLng god" of this 
passage is evidently the Vajrap&ui (or VajraGattvs) who 


1 Fang-chib, eh. 2. 
La 

* Wus. find, a 267. 
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figures largely in several of the DhirariL sutras, Is these 
he is sometime a Bodhisatlva, sometimes a god and chief 
of the Yaksh&s, and sometimes plain VajrapUgi. 

The pilgrim, it will be observed, makes the determined 
and devoted Sastra-Master recite for three jeers, before 
Kuan-tzQ-tsai’s image, the “Sui-Hsin-dh£rarti‘’. This very 
curious book (No, 325), the full title of which is “Kuan- 
tzB-tsei-sui-hsin-t'Q'lo-ni (or with dt'ou instead of fo-io-ni;, 
was one of the sacred texts which our pilgrim carried 
home w China, and there it was translated by Cfiiii-t'ung 

<£&>■ . . 

Our pilgrim’s statement about Vajraparii and his magical 

spells seems to Agree with another authority which tells 
oa that Dhanuk&taka became a centre of production for 
spells, and exorcisms ■ 

GHU-LI-YA (CHULYA?) 

Wft go back now to the narrative in the Record*. It proret-d* 
to state that from Dhuakifaka the pilgrim wont south-west 
above 1000 li io Chvrfi-y&. Thin country, we are told, was about 
2400 It id circuit, arid ita capital waa> above ten li in circuit It 
wu & wild jueagle region wUh Ten few iBttled inhabitant* > sod 
baiidj of highwaymen went iknt openly; it bad a moist hot 
climate i the people were of a fierce and prodig~<uo character mod 
were believer* in the Tlrthiku; the Buddhist zrumuterie* were 
in ruicm, and only acme of them bad ^Brethren; there were 
■even! icui of Dr v*-Le tuple*, and the Digambaria were tmraeroiit 
To the aoutb-cut of the capital, and near it, was an Aaokn inpe 
where the Buddha had preached, wrought miraclw, OTfireome 
Tlrthihas, and received men and d*™ into hi* communion- K*ar 
the wwt aide of thu city waa an old monwtery where Ueva 
p'usa had dueuwd with the arhat U tiara. And thii 11 the 
itery or the dbcn**ion* Derm had heard oF thia arhat with 
■upenaormal power* and attainment*, *o he m*d* a long journey 
to tea him and observe hi* style of leaching. Ultara, being a 
man content with little, had only one conch in hi* room, k ho 
made a heap of fallen leaves on which be hade hi* guest recline. 
When the arhat wai ready D*v* *Ut*d hia difBcnltiee. and tho 
arhat gave bit tolnlioni, then Deva replied and pul further 


i See Ttr, t. 377, 
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question! and w on for mt«i nudr, the »rW unable to reply 
transported biraielf * *ecretly to the Tuihito Psradiio md obtained 
the necewry explanation! from Maitreya who told him that be 
■boiild be eery reipeotfnl to Dora who wu to be a Buddha in 
the present k»lpa } when UtUn imparted hji information to 
Dev* the letter recognized it u the teaching of Mai trey a; hereupon 
Uttore gara up his mat to Den with polite apologies, and treated 
him with profound respect 

This passage differs from the Life in the direction 
assigned to Chu4nya from Dhanakataka, tlie pilgrim 
giving it as sontb-west, while the Life in one teat has west 
and in another has south. The Chv-li-ya of the text has 
been restored as C holy a, and it corresponds, no doubt, to 
the country of the Chod&a mentioned in Asoka's second 
and thirteenth Edicts,* and of the Cholas often mentioned 
in literature from the fifth century onwards. Cunningham 
suggests as its modem represents Lire the district of Kan ltd 
“which is 230 miles in a direct lire to the north-north-weet 
of K&nchipnra, and 160 miles to the west-south-wort of 
Dhfiranikotta 1 .Fergnsson, howerer, assuming that the 
object for which the pilgrim was travelling here was “to 
get to the port of embarcation for Ceylon 7 ’ thinks that 
“the direction and distance would take us to Nellore, which 
is an important place* 1 .* 

In the abo^e passage the words “being a man content 
with liltie’’ are in the original sha^yH^h-tsu (tj? ££ fa Jg) 
which is replaced in some texts by words meaning “in his place 
of abode”. This story of Deva P l usa and U tiara is one of 
Our pilgrim’s silly legends about the great apostles of Bud¬ 
dhism in India, and we need not examine it closely. The 
Uttara of the story cannot be either the bbikshu with that 
name who founded the Sautrantika School, or the Uttara of 
king Asoka’a time who went with Sona to propagate Buddhism 
in Suranna-bhumi. Our pilgrim evidently understood the 
arhat to be a Hlnay&nist Buddhist who was no match in 


1 Suwrt, -loacriptiODi de Piyulasi’, 73, 210. 

1 A, 5. 1 p. MO. 

1 J, R. A, S. vj 234. 
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discuss ion for the Mahay finis t P-itsa who had god-gif m 

powers of persuasion. 


DBA VIDA, 

Tha pilgrim continuing hit narrative relates that from Chilly a 
he travelled I&GO or 1600 ti through wood and jungle south to 
the Ta-lo-p'i-tii country. This wu above 6000 ii in circuit, mid 
iti capital JTan-rA£A-ptf-ta wu above thirty ti in circuit. The 
region hud a rich fertile soil r it abounded in fruit*. and flowers 
and yielded precious substance*. The people were conrugetjui, 
thoroughly trustworthy* and public-spirixeu, and they esteemod 
great learn Lug; in therr written a ad spoken language they dieted 
from ^Mid-India 11 There were more than 100 Buddhist menu- 
n teriw with above 10 COO Brethren all of the £tk*vir& School. 
The De^a-Temples were above 80; and the majority belonged to 
the Bigambaraa. This country had been frequently Tinted by 
'-be Buddha, and king Anoka had erected topes at the various 
sputa where the Buddha had preached and admitted members 
into hi* Order# The capital was the birth-place of Dhamiap&la 
P'usa who was the ddwt son of a high official of the dty, 
He was a boy of good natural parts, which received great de¬ 
velopment m he grew up. When he came of age a daughter of 
the king wa* unsigned to him as wife, hut on the night before 
the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being greatly 
distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly frefpra an image of 
Buddha. In answer to bis prayer a god bo re him away to a 
mountain -monastery n>me hundreds of fi from the capital 
When the Brethren of the monaaEery heard his story they com¬ 
plied with his request, and gave him ordination, and thu king 
on asteruiining whit had become of him treated him with in¬ 
creased reverence and distinction Not far from the south of 
the capital was a large monastery which was a rendezvous for 
the most eminent men of the country, ft had an Asukm tqpe 
above 306 feet high where the Buddha had once defeated Tir- 
thika* by preach Log, and had received many into hi* communion. 
Ne*r it were trim of a sitting-place and eiurtHe-walk of the 
Four Past Buddha*. 

The of tho above passage has been restored 

as Dratitla, and the name of the capital aa Kdnchi-pura. 
OmBtngbsJH regarded the capital a$ being represented 
by ConjevefaEa on the river Palfir, 5 and Kanchipura seers r 


I, p. 646, 
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to hare been a former name of this chv, Fereusson 

STC ““ "“a* « * Nagapaum*. (Negate*) 
iu 7° J W . maCh m fRVOur of this identification, 

are l^W ^ * *7. re “* rts about «>• which 

are ^orth quoting. It states-* Ktt.lohipura „ the sea. 

port of South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which 

7^? 7"? 3 dfk ; V5 ' Beforc tha P'^Hm left, the king of 
If 7 , bad *«*• “ d ^ere were famine sod resolution in 
the land, and about 300 bhikshus had come from it to 

J“ d £ m W T hen , the7 ”?"* at Kafichipnrrv the pilgrim said 

to them—I understand that in your country the Rhadantas 
expound the Tnpjfcafca of the Sthariras and the Yoga^as. 

lV° t0 Stud7 ‘ Wh * J*« <=ome away?" 
The blukshus ezplamed that they had left on account of 

the thmme, and because they warned to visit the Buddhist 
acred places in India (Jambudrlpa) where the Buddha 
was born. They added: We know our fittm+diffioni* 
do not surpass if yQur Beverenct has dptfJfs 

US f fT pt *?*’ ,re - the pilgrim addZd il 

wZZZllZjZ* £*! n t}lc J<X a scriptures for elucidation and 
f Brethre "]™ dd ^.e^d^hadrn'ssxphnaiions’’. 
Fur the pasaage m italics Julien has-*No US satoob 

imlZ n Z ^ ***? de h ^ « * t^nsgre^t 

jamais. Nous autre*. TieilianU, nous youdrion,. Inrantte 
nuua eprouveron, des doutes. ponroir von, integer 

: U f Maitre * hi ^ ^ 1* principal 
puasa^e^ do yw-Ava (pflgRcSatmj; amis il s pureut Jui 
donner les educations de giiabbadra” The teat is DO t 
Tery clear bat it cannot he mode to yield this meaning. 

s the passagei shows, the pilgrim had told the Brethren 
roni Ceji an that be had intended to go over to their 

BrJJh & “ d th6? r€pij that there are no 
Brethren there superior to them, and that the pilgrim may 

address hu, questions to them. It is implied that he can 

get all the guiding and information he wants without 

hsnngtomake the royage to Ceylon. As the island was 


1 op. c H p. 265 r 
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la a “bad ^tate Yuan-dwiang 'was probably pleased to escape 
the journey, and so he talked over important Yoga tests 
with these Brethren. Ho found, htmefer, that they had 
no exposition to give better than that which he had 
received from ttuahhuthu. 

As to JQham&pftla, the Life tells n$ that it was because 
lie wanted to leave the world that he prayed before the 
Buddhas image for escape from marriage with the Princess. 
This Dlmncspalx, whom we have met already, became, 
as Julicn and the Life tell us ,. * 1 a devoted student of 
Buddhism. He was also an author of repute and wrote 
treatises on Etymology, Logic* and the MethApbysfee of 
BuddhismJ 


MO-LO KO-^A (MALAKUTA). 

Th* pilgrim's narrative next proceed* to relate that from 
KSndu city ho went south above 3000 tj to Lb* Ho-fo-Att-fo 
(Milakutaj waclty, TJiii country be describes as bri&gj above 
SQ0O ii in ^irruit with a capital above forty Ji La circuit, The 
sail was H[-acki*h and barren; the country was a depot for s*a- 
pcarisi the climate vu very hot and the people wcn> blacky 
they were harsh and imp£tat}us, of mixed religion*, indifferent 
lo culture aud Only good it trade. There were many rtmnin 
os old mOBRLsteneit very few monasteries were in prtsunitiofi 
and there was only a small number of Brclbton, Thera were 
hundreds of Devu-temples, and the professed adherents of Urn 
various sects* especially the Digsmbinu, wore very namerau* 
Sol Far From the east side of the capital ware the remains of 
the old monastery built by Anoka's brother, ?Vfi ^f) or 
MabCDdra,, with the foandatiocta md dome, tba latter alone 
viiibifip of a rnmed tope on die etit fide of the remain?- The 
lope had been built by Asoka to perpetuate the memory of 
Eaddha haring preached, made miraculous exhibition** and 
brought a count!*** multitude into his conmauuiop m the? place* 
Thft long Jajrtf of time had nerved to increase the ^Flimd^us 
powers of the tope and prayer* offered at it m still bimni 
In the ionth of tfc# country near the smww the Afo-ft)-yu (Mn- 
liy&l mountain, with lofty elif* a&di ridges and deep valleys 
and gnJlies. on which wen sand*], campbor and ether traci, To 


l J alien, 1, p. 192. Life, dL 4. 

1 Bunyiu Naujio, Appendix I r No, Id 
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i b& wiat of ihil was the Pu ta-lcr-ka iPoMd&ka') fflijonUiti with 
atfiBp Borrow putt a over its cliffs »ad gorges \n irr^^uSsr am- 
fusion} an tins top wm ft kka of e2esr wilgr, whence iitied a 
river which, cm ii* w*y to the sea, flowed iw^ntv iimei roars d 
lh& mountain. By the aide of the lake was a stone Ikva-pilace 
k 'requested by Kuai*-tiu-t«i F'asa, Devoted* risking iiftjp brave 
water anti mountain to see tbcF^uua, but only q few succeed in 
reaching' th* shrine. To the people at the foot of the mouatam 
who pr£y for ft sight of the T 11 u = □, he appeari r Cite l i hi £H as a 
Fasnpata Tirthika, or Ai Mahtsvftra, and consoles Lhe supplin' 
with this uuiwer. To the north-east of Fotajaka oll the wi-ride 
was a. city* ihc way to S£ng4ci-3o (Ceylon j of the lotilh IK, and 
local aCrounU maik tile YOyfcgft from it to Cc^'on or.i of about 
aOtK' ft to the lOufh-eiat. 

The passage here slightly abridged in translation present? 
some difficulties, and does not agree with the Life, It 
set ms to state that Jit ben personally visited the Mala- 
kuti* countiy* while the Life represents him as only hearing 
about ib The words of the Life are—' 51 Distent from the 
confines of this country (i- e* Drari^Ja] above 3000 li he 
heard that there was the ■ Mai a tut a country' 3 . 1 As this is 
not very clear, and as the direction is not given* we should 
not lightly accept the statement. There is nothing in the 
pilgrim's account of the country to show that he did not 
visit it s a^d it* capital and the district around, although 
he may not have gone to remote objects of interest* We 
must remark r however, that he does not tell us anything 
about the nature of the country between Dr avid a and 
Mnhkuta, and that in the next chum he represents himself 
as continuing his pilgrimage from Dravitja. He may not 
have gone to Makbut&i but the descriptions or She country* 
the people, and the Buddhist remains are evidently those 
of an eye-witness 

A note to our le.it tells us that another name for the 
country was Chih CfRJ-mo-fo, nut jEj-jiioWo as so me editors 
represent Cunningham says that u tke province of Malaya- 
kuta must have included the modern districts of Tanjcr 
and Madura, on the east* with Coimbator, Cochin, anti 


i Life, cA. 4. JaLieo, X* p. 
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Travancore, on the west” 1 The remarks of Fergus son on 
this part of our pilgrim's test are of little value* * partly 
because he was misled by Juliets vagaries. 2 

TTuan'Chuang, we have seen, mentions the ruins of an 
old monastery neat the capital, which he says had been 
erected by M&hendra a brother of Asoka* If he bad 
derived his information about this monastery from the 
Ceylon Brethren he would have called Maheudra (ilahinda) 
a son* not a brother* of Asoka. The account of this 
monastery, and its Asota tope of which only the dome 
remained risible* is apparently that of a visitor at the time 
of the description. Then we have the Malaya mountain 
in tiie south of the countiy t and this must have been 
known to the pilgrim from the Buddhist scriptures. Thus 
the famous “LaiilavatfiTa-sutra" purport* to have been de¬ 
livered by the Buddha 41 Lankkpura-samudra-Maia^a-^ikhare 11 
which the Indian translator into Chinese renders rin the 
city of Laiika on the summit of the Malaya mountain on 
the border of the sea Tj - s A mountain of-this name is 
given as in the southern division in the Brihat Samhittu 
and is well known from it* occurrence in Indian literature* 
It was famous for its sandal trees, and Malaynja i* a name 
for sandai-wootL Its name and that of the city seem to 
Lave been transferred to Ceylon, where we find a Malaya 
mountain and district, and a Lanka mountain and city. 1 
but Lanka ia commonly used as the name of a city. 
are not required, however, to beHeve that the Malaya 
mountain associated with the Lniikavaturu-autra, the gospel 
of Madhyamika Mahay Unism, was an actual geographical 
unit It was in reality a poetical creation to which the 
semblance of earthly reality was given by the use of well 
known names, a district of Utopia with a topical definition. 
It bad no existence except as the scene of the great 


i A. Gv T. p. 549, 

* 0]i. G. p. 

i No. 17G. See aha Nos. 175, 177. 
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assembly id which Havana* king of Rakshasas, a ad Mahl- 
mati the Bodhisattva, eUrit from Buddha the st range 
theories of universal negation. But we fmd Malaya also 
given as the name of a country which is apparently the 
Dravida of oar pilgrinf and other authorities. Thus the 
great Buddhist Tajrabodhi who came to China in A. D. 719 
is described aa a native of the Malaya country adjoining 
Mount Petal aka, the palace of Kuaa-yin, his father being 
preceptor of the king of K&hchi. 1 

Our pilgrim ne*t mentions the Fot&Inkn mourtain to 
the east of the Malayagiri* and this also must have been 
known to him from his study of the sacred books* In that 
*exy delightful sutra known in Chinese by its short title 
“Hua-yen-ch Log” he had read of this chosen abode 
Kuan-tzil-tsai Pusa. In this antra also FoUl&ka is on 
the seaside in the south, it has woods and streams* and 
tanks, and is in fact a sort of earthly paradise. Buddha- 
bhadra (A-B. 429; calls Kuanyin's mountain Eumg^niruf 
(3t m) or H Brilliance T \ which is usually given as the 
rendering for Malaya f but a later translator, Sikshamcnda, 
transcribes the name Fotalaka, 3 This mountain is called 
in translation “White Bower mountain" “Island mountain”* 
*Hiti of the shrub with small Bower''; it is also called 
FotaSar and a city of dnknown antiquity at the mountain 
hears its name, Fotalaka mountain appears as a favourite 
resort of AYahktte&vara Bodhisattva for a long time, and 
Tirana tha makes mention of several visits paid to the 
Bodhis&ttva by pious Buddhists, ^antivarman by Livine 
help reached the summit of the mountain, and found the 
palace of the Bodhisattva deserted \ another pilgrim saw 
only the stone image of the Bodhisattva t and another 
heard the music made for the Bodhisattva by Nfgas and 
Aaium* Here again the Fotalaka of the scriptures, the 


i SuDg-kro-Hng-chuiJO, rA. 1. 

a Tn-fan j-ktiiiig-Fo-E ut-yen-chiuffp cA. &0 fNc. ST); Tt-ftng- k vug- 
Fo-Hua-yeLE-vhing, ck. SS (No, £S}. 

* TfcrS 141 ff. r S. 167, S3S, See uho Bt*I in J. IL A, S, VoL XV, 
p. m IT. 
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inaccessible mountains of cliffs and ravines guarded by 
guds and demons and sacred to Avatukitetrai't. is not to be 
identified with any one of the mountain.; by the sca-eide 
in South India. 

The seaport which our pilgrim mentions as being to the 
north-east of PotaUka is said in the Fati-chih to be u tbo 
oU Sfing-ka-lo" If this statement he correct it is inter¬ 
esting information, and helps to explain some difficulties. 
The port was evidently to the pilgrim’s mind near the 
south point of India, and this agrees with & statement 
in the T‘ang-Shu to the effect that the Malaya (Ma-lai 
gf 2jt) country wa? in the extreme south oi India. Id 
connection wish the name given to the port it may he 
noticed that in the Brihal Sarphita and other works Iiafcka 
is treated an a city or island quite distinct from 5;:nhala. ; 
But the direction from this port to Ceylon is not quite 
correct, and the distance, 3000 fi (about 600 miles) is ta? 
too great. 


i See Fleet,, cp. -c-i i IBS. 






CHAPTER XV1L 
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CEYLON. 

According to tlio Records the pilgrim proceeded from 
MabAdUtcs S6ng-ka-lo or CcjIqit. but the Life represents 
him as meruly hearing of that country, If wo Lad poly 
the Records yjo should be at liberty to believe that lie 
proceeded to Gey bn, and returned thence lo Dravida. But 
it is perhaps better to regard him as ’writing about 
Hakkula and Cejloo from triform a Is as given to him in 
Bi'uvida, ant! from boots. There seems to be much in 
Chuan X and Xl that is not genuine, and it mny be 
observed that in certain old texts like C these two cktt&n 
are given without mention of Fien-ein as compiler. They 
sj e afro, together with Chvan XII, marked by the character 
yi Y meaning doubtful. El does net seem, therefore, to be 
necessary to dwelt much on the curious legends and dcs- 
rriptieiiB given in ibis part of the Records. 

Or tbe legend? about related by the pilgrim the firtt 

tel h Law a priucoe? of Snutb India was carried oil by s lion 
into tbe woods, To this lion the princess btcan-e mother of a 
ion and a daughters m d in Urn cu^rt* of lime IK eon secretly 
carried off hfo mother Atid aistar Lo the Entire place of the 
mother. Thereupon tho lion, utterly dfriresiet! md e.orefed by 
the Iona of lill family, committed dreadful havoc m the JUadj 
and the «n for the reward offered by the king killed hij own 
father* Vi’lita the king learned the circu matancci, he buniahod 
the jrtttricido, siiudi ug bim away in ■ boat which broochL him to 
Ceylon. Her* the young man letd&dj and marrying a trader's 
dAugUtetr bo introduced order and gaTtreinent. And bis deacon- 
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ikota guvs hitn the name Lion -c<HcA<t, wLigt they applied aleo 
*® the county, This wis tiie itory jn the popular -^ftii TitT. 

The second legoud ii from the Buddhist scriptures. This tolls 
of the 600 merchants being taken captive by the of 

Ceylon, and of their chief and soma of the others being carried 
away from destruction by the “Heaven-Horse". 

We may remark about these two legends that they are 
well known from other treatises. In the E&jSv&h we have 
a version of the Lion-marriage which agrees pretty well 
with the story here told by our pilgrim, i It is given also 
in the Dipavatpsa, which makes the ravished princess to 
be a daughter of the Vanga King,* and it is referred to 
in other books. The second legend is related with artistic 
skill in the ‘•Fo-pen-haing-chi-ching”. It is told also in 
the “Jatftka”, and in the “Liu-tu-ehi-ching",* In all these, 
as in the pilgrim’s story, the wonderful horse called 
Cloud-horse, or Horse-king, is the BodLis&ttva, that is, the 
Buddha in a former existence. But in the Tibetan version 
of the legend the rescuing home is an incarnation of Ava- 
lokitesi'ara Bodhisuttva,* and in the Divyiivadsna he is 
Maitreya. * 


Our pilgrim now goes on to describe Ute Buddhist Brethren 
in Ceyluo, the result of Bfaheadra's mission-work, u Mih^yEniit 
Sthaviru. Above 200 years after MaWdrs’r time, he continues, 
UK much affection to peculiarities made two Meta, the Bins- 
yimit schnul of those who belonged to the Mihivihar* and the 
school Of th«e who belonged to the Abhaywgiri and embraced 
both “vehicles-The Brethren, h e udd*. were very precise in 
the observance of th £l r ml« r perfectly dear in meditation and 
wisdom, tnd very gnte ia their mod»l deportment. 


On this passage we observe that the expression “Malm- 
yaniat Sthavit&s" i B applied to the Brethren of Ceylon 


1 EpJnsa J *fl»red Books of CeylonVVoL ii 

©9jUm B. E. A* S. VoJ. YH r p. m (T. 

* I>lp, IX. 


p. 23 ind p+ ISM ■ 


J, 


* Hsin^-cjii-diinij, d r, i0 (No. G80 l ; Jit 
rhi-ubing, ck* t\ (No. 143). 

* J A. A* S. Vttl. XX, p. Etfu. 

* Divtftv. p. 634* 
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tmlj in t&e Records; the Life describes them as M&hft- 
T^msta and Sthrtviras, and the Fua-chili calls them simply 
SthaTira*. The two local sects here mentioned derived 
their names from the monasteries in which they arose. 
Of t!icse establishments the M&h&viharii, which was at the 
capital, was built B. C. 306 T and was evidently a very grand 
monastery with at! kinds jf comforts and luxuries. Tho 
Abhayagiri monastery was built in R C. 89 by king 
Vattegaminip otherwise Abhaya, at the place where the 
Njrgiaiithu Giri dwelt In the course of time ill-will arose 
between the Brethren of those establishments, and some 
of the Abb ay agin fraternity were accused of heterodox 
ways, e*comm imitated, an d banished. Then in the reign 
of MuhUsena the monks of MaltanhUfa were accused of 
hetei odoxy T the monastery wug closed and partially desi roved* 
the materials being used lor the improvement of the rival 
establishment AbhayagirL® The Brethren of this latter 
may have been regarded by the pilgrim as having bad 
Maliayauist tendencies on account of Ubcir admission of 
irregular objects of worship. In the high praise which 
he gives all the Brethren in the above passage the term 
rendered by * meditation and wisdom” is Unff-kui j*|). 
In common Buddhist use Jifip denotes samadin. and Jmi 
k for prajn& or a transcendental wisdom* but the compound 
ting-hui has ako the technical stum of Ftnaya h and it is 
perhaps so used In this passage 

The imrralivi in the Records proceeds to describe tbit bciide 
tbe king's pslacc wei the Budjkm r 4 Tooth-Shriqi hundreds 

of ftet high, bright and E>:amtiful with gems and jewel*. from 
lift roof rota a ugmbjMJtl OH the top of vbicb th- a large ruby 
which abed A brUliaoL light, ;md could he seen shining like I 
bright itifp day and night, for i great distance. Three time* a 
day the king washed the tooth with scented water and turned 
iocens* to it, all articles used in Lls sertfea to the tooth being 
rare and costly. Boride thiH temple waa a small one wiUi a gold 
lifn-lLie image of tits Bnddba Ht up by a farmer long, the 
ushuiihi if the image being Adorned with a valuable jewel The 


* See Mah_ nbw XV, XXXVI, XXZni t Dip. dk XJLS. Cf. Fo- 
kuo-ebi, cAi- 38, 89* 
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metittOG of thii give* ocaiion for tbs story of the thief to whom 
tbfl overcome by the thiefi perEoasiopj bowed dowcs bis 

bead end gwva op the jewel. 

tfat Bec^rds further telL ui that Ceylon liy on the Hide of a 
comer of tbs sea, and that in iha south-east angle of Lhe land 
was the /.^PE^-.ta or Laukl mountain on which the Buddha de¬ 
livered Ihu sutr* which heart the name of th« mountain. 

The account in ths lEeoorda proceeds to relate that over Ibe 
sea aot iws thousand j of fx to tbo south of the [SeDg-ka-lq or 
Siiutuii] country ni Lho Natfrki {for HUikik- or Nilri- 

kira-dTlp^ fc OKMirimt Island 11 ), The inhabitant of this [aland 
worn dwarfs three feet high with human bodies and bint-books; 
they did not raise any crops and subsisted on coco*-nub. West¬ 
ward from this island, some thousands of li over thu ace, was iin 
aoUwd iibx On the cliff which formed the cast side of Ibis 
ink i« a atone litliug imago of Buddha above 100 feet high 
feeing ^ast n tlifl uahntaha qf the image being a ^uc-rES-J'UO or 
* Moon-loved Pearl” (tbe Chandrakaotm gem). From this rare 
onisins&L while the moor shooe oq it water gushed forth, and 
felling dewa the cliff ramified in the valleys. This information 
bad bee a derived from a shipwrecked t™lcr who had climbed 
the cliff to mat* personal ejquniutmq. To Lho west of the 
fSifnlisJaJ country, and some thousands of It over the sea, was the 
Orest Preciour tubstancea Island, unmhabited by human beings, 
but a temporary lodgmg.pfecti for lupemahirt] ere atom, From 
this island a bright light skii^ far oat On «Jm oEghtt, but 
traders who visit the island do not get auytiling. 

It is interesting to poUm tbmt the writer of thi* account 
of St m n*ka4o or Sknh&lLL seeing to regard the district as a 
country on the mainland. He reprints it as “bordering 
on a corner of the sea" {Kw-tfin-lm-yit g 
and all his description the couutry seems lo indicate 
that he regarded it as a part of the continent, At the 
end of Ckuan X* however, Scng^kada is said to be 3Pf|D 
ti by aea from ALaLikuts, and in the legends given in tbe 
present. about the country it h styled the “Island 

lf P™* 008 substances^, a name derived from Buddhist 
hooks. 

In the passage now under notice we are told that the 
Ung-kti-chtntj m L;mka<rat»ra-*iilm was delivered on the 
Lanku mountain in ^ng-ltu-lo, whereas this surra professes, 
aa we have seen, to have been uttered In the city of 
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Lanktt <m the Malaya mountain, We do not seem to 
know anything about the Hocm-nnt Island, and the Isle 
with tha great image of Buddha haying a cbandiakinta 
on the top of its head, M d the Great Precfoua-subsfcancea 
lataiul, excspfc from the mention of them in this passage 
Gar pilgrim eviUeodly derived all his information about 
them, as about Ceylon, from books, and the stones of the 
Brethren from Ceylon whom he met in Dravitja and the 
Brethren of the latter country. 


Kt! NG»KAN-NA*PU-LO. 

Wc return again la the narrative of the pilgrim's travels a* 
told in the H^ardi. Frrnn the Dravid* country, tri- read, he 
went north into a jungle, infested by tr^op* of mnrdertois high- 
ivaymeu, passing u isolated city and n email lawn, and after a 
journey of above 2000 li lie ranched the {or far, i)-na- 

pV'fa country. Ifo dtiacribc* Lbie country a* being above SOOO/i 
and iis Capital above thirty li in circuit. It had mure than 100 
Buddhist monuterin and above 10000 Brethren who were 
students of both “Vehicle". Close to Lb« capital w t largt 
tDonjutB-y with nhavc 300 Brethren all men of great distinction. 
][| the temple Of this monastery was a tiara of Prince Sar- 
varttraniddhs (that ia, I he prince who afterwards became Gautama 
Puddha) Which wqt nearly two feet high adorned With gen-.* 
fto.l enclosed in a case; on festival day* it wu exhibited *r.d 
won-hipped, and it could emit a bright light. In the temple of 
another monastery near the capital win « H anda|.wuod image of 
Maitreya made by the nrhal broniviipiiatiltoti. To the north of 
the capital was a wpod of tala tree* above thirty Is in circuit. 
Aud within the wood was a tope where the Four Past PuddliM 
had sat and walked for exorcise, and near th» was tie top-: 
over the rniira of Sro navi mint ikoti. Sear the capital on the 
Cast aide was a tope which bad SSaOciatfntL* with the Buddha'* 
preaching i to the south -west of the capital wore an Aaoliu tope 
at the spot whore SronavimjcUikoli made miraculous exhibition* 
and had many converts, and beside the tope the remain a of a 
nigwutcry LuiJt by that sjJmiL 

In the Chinese text of this passage for the Kun/f-kin 
(or kanyna-pu-h of the other texts, the D has -Tu (that 
is, Da) hait-na-pu-lo, the Life has Kan for 
aad the Fang-club Jme Kung-ta-mt^u-b\ but we may 
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reganil Knng-km for fcany&a-pu-ia, as the correct reading 
tlie variations being probably misprints or copyists’ errora. 
The original name has been restored as Kiiiikaiiapur, and 
the restoration lias been generally accepted. In all tests 
of the Records, and in (he Fang-ebih, the direction from 
Dranda is given as north, but the Life mates it to hare 
been north-west j\L fsainUlartin, Cunningham, and their 
Bticowsoia all adopt the direction given in the Life, passing 
over the statement in the Records. Saint-Martin thinks 
it possible that Bftuataai for Yfina™*) may hare been 
the Eoidcana-city of our pilgrim. • Cunningham suggests 
Atnagtmdhi on the northern bank of the Timgahhadra 
i-iver as the capital of the country, and Ferguson can 
> refer the capital to some place in Mysore. 3 Mr. 
Surges ,e disposed to seek for Kotlkannpur about Kopul 
or Kukanur (V fioukanur) which is 310 ra i| M M the crew 
flies from Xfcftdti and 335 miles from this seems 

be also the P re38nt of Dr. Fleet who was at 

on, tone disposed to identify Kofd.^apur with KarniiL* 
u these identincatiODS seem to be all beset with diffi- 

ifSZtn k ? r"l7 Ko " kaiia Was the southern division 
o the SMat Samhita, ami Alheruni places it in the south 

" U ™ cyuld ad ^Pt the reading of the D 

° r ,Jh ‘ a <3B «W Kvng, the original would 
be a word like Dakkanapura or ThakkanaporZ 

111 * pdgnm describes the country as having a fertile 
*ul yielding good crops, with a hot climate; its ilLbitanta 
ere of swarthy completion and bad rude rough ways, 
bur they were tend of intellectual and moral aeqmremote. 

- 1 . ^ l - gTJ " i lfirS: ' as before, gives “Heard 200 koti” 

^“1 ° F « the translation of !hJ 

name Sroga for SrotaVviniSatikofr. 


* Juiiea, JIX, p. 401. 

\ f 'A 1 * P ;, 5Mi Fer SnMOD, op. e., p . aej 

SL 1 ™- P™ P- * -d xxii, p. ns. 

VoL 1, »,. n.4, APS VpL ASJ1, p. m 
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MO-HA-LA-CH*A (MAHARASHTRA), 

hi. Birrttrv. th, pilgrim ftku, that •Borth.wert 

t * \ l “‘V* 1 1 *"* ravaged by 3? 

a™ arned b y b*nded robben, md travelling 3400 « 

S 3 SOO di be came to tba Mvh&.U.ebe (or r«) W unt£-^Thk 

s?* * ^ u*- w^ 6 ooodi i„ «,™t „ d it, jt** 

SS iJf 2 IJ 1 7 r “ lU *** Iid * W4J ■*« <ta 7 Si.-™it 

P“ ! '^^tent, proud-spirited and warlike, g*^ fcr 
voiir. mi nyeogerai for wrong,, wU'-werificing toward, 
£"J ln . 1 mtgvavj to d»U. with tay who 

2“ tW r? 1 ^- Thai ' Who I«3 th. V*n 

Of the army rn battle went into conflict intosiewtcd, and their 

war-ckphante wer , el.o Tnade drook before , a engagement. 

^wW n^hboorjDg wnntrie. with ecntmpL E* w« . k,^ 
tny* by birth and hi, cine Vtt Pu-fe-K-dl l Pn]*kei t , j„ij M} , 
The benevolentmy of this king reached Tar nod wide, and hi', 
perfect ](ly4 , ty ^ k . ^ 

dit|* at thn time was in reding ea.t and wort, and cohoJL far 
T* S 1 ™* “ elUgianc to him, b« Jft-fe-fedfe 

, W r° , “ bJ ! Ct * b,m ' ** P *^ 10 **" ^ <* 

5^ fM * W,W d 0fth< * dn »T hel^rodoay. Of 
Roddj*sf wutmt, there were abova loo and the Br*th»n 
who were adhercta of both Vehicle*, were than 3000 in 
nU k IBba ;, Within lad ottfeid* the capital were five Aaoic* top „ 
wh ere the hour Past Bnddh.s had set and welted fb r 
tad then, were mnitmenbi* other tope* of rtc* or brick jfct 
i*r from the ,oulb of the capital w« an Old moneets, in which 

™ 4 .tone imag. of Kmo-tefl-tm P w ef mar^Uode offic*™ 
In the east of th.* country m . monuteid range, ridge* onB 
above another in .action, tier, of peak* * B d sheer submit* 
He» wa* e menastery the hew of which w« in * dark defll*, 
and it. lofty hah, *nd deep chamber, were quarried in the cliff 
and «*l*d on the j«ak. it. tier, of hah, and etoroyed terras 
bed the Cliff on their bwk and (hoed the ravine. Thi, mon*- 
iterj bad been built by the A-chM° (Achlre) qf Wert India, 
i be pOgim tfaea rehfea the drramttancB in Anh&m’ji Lift ^Mch 
led m the building of the men^torja Wi^ra the ^b]khmenU 
ha fcdda, m m larg* temple ^bofe Jeet higt in % fai cb ^ 
e rtonB image of the Buddha, above Eurrenty high; the imm 
Wfu Burmcunted bye bei- of -itvta canopu» iaaaLtuh«d end dip 
anppcirteti, each cenopj M p*xmt*d from the one Above it by 
the tpne of three feet. The nib of tbii tfitopft bad depietwl 
on them the incidftiiti of the Buddha'i carter m Bodhkattn^ 
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intlodmf the ciitum^tflncea *f hit aUaraita* hod hi and the OUKf 
olieadtn^ his final pusing tttf, all great and small were her# 
dtsliue&fcML Outline the- gate of n5*iiuLery h ?n either vide 
north And Heatk^ wu i atonft elephut, and the pilgrim wnj in¬ 
formed that the bellowing of these elephant* caused earth- 
qyaktj. The T'hm Ch'Lsn-na Ot Dicnaga Slay&d much in th.it 

montfiLery. 

The Jf^-Jio-ia-cA'a of thb passage has been restored as 
Maharashtra, but the Chinese transcription seems to re¬ 
present a local form like Mah&rattba* Various identificatinns 
bare been proposed for the capital bj St Martin, Cunning- 
ham. and Fargusson, and Messrs Fleet and Burgess seem 
to agree in thinking that it was at Uisik or thereabouts . 1 

As to Achara's great monastery in the east part Ot the 
country Mr* Burges* and other* aro confident that the 
pilgrim's description applies to the Ajanta cares. a This 
may he so, but it may be doubted whether the Athala 
of the inscription gnen by Mr. Burgess is the A-che-lo 
of the pilgrim's description. This inscription merely states 
that “The ascetic SthaTira AchaJa, who glorified the faith 
and was grateful, caused to be built a mountain-dwolting 
for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled* 1 . It is 
to be noted, however, that the pilgrim does not use the 
translation and his transcription may, a* Mr* 

Burgess contend* t represent Aehala. All commentators 
on the pilgrim's account of this monastery seem to assume 
&ut ho did not go to it,, and the Silence of the Life is in 
{hrour of the assumption- Bnt the description, especial It 
the part which tells of the temple of the monastery h seems 
to farour the view that he made a personal visit, and this 
▼iew is apparently supported by the distance and direction 
of the pilgrim a next journey. There m not a word in 
the text to warrant the statement that bo describes the 
monastery from report,, and it was apparently on the spot 


I Ind. Ant VoL XXIJ, p + HQ ^ YTTTT , p . J8 + 
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that he learned its history, and heard the unsatisfactory 
explanations of its marvels . 1 

PO LD-KA-CHE-PO .(BHAEOCH), 

Going it cl with bii naxrutivt the pjl^rici relates tbti -fram 
this be wtmt west 1000 if (thout 200 miles), rroued the 

Afl^w^l rixer. au-d came to the Fp-lu-licikaycJifr'p'Gn (or p l o) 
country, TMi was 2400 or SOG0 U ia drtuiL, amJi iti capital 

abnve twenty If; the suit was bnekiih and vegetation mi a pars?; 
aatt was made by boiling s^a-waler., and the pepple wre mpported 
by the eea; they were mean and deceitful, ignorant and beltexere 
in both orthodoxy and heterodoxy There were above ton 
Buddhist monAatfirim with 300 Brethren, al] atadenti of the 

Mahhyioist Stbavirs ithooL 

The Life makes the pilgrim travel north-west from 
Maharashtra, and this is probably mere correct than the 
west of the above passage. The name of the country here 
transcribed was restored by Julies as w Baron-gatch^va^ 
which St Martin made “VuroificaldievaV and Cunning- 
liam regarded it as the “Bli&ruiachba’ ? of the old in- 
ficriptione. * This country is no doubt the Bhnrtik&ccka of 
the DlpayamsE, and later Pali UookM but in the form 
Bksmfcacch&pa as found in the Brihat Suishitft.a It is the 
modem harocb Or Broach at the mouth of the Narbada, 
the Nai mo-t'e of our pilgrim. Prom Ajant-fi to Broach the 
distance is about 200 miles, and the direction is north- 
westerly. So we are perhaps justified in regarding the 
‘“from this*- of the text as meaning from the mountain of 
Aoh&ra^ monastery* a place to which the pilgrim wouM 
naturally be attracted., and at which be may have =?peni 
some days. 


i Thi* country ift Lhe MdiinffliAqf DjpmvuHsa Y U I ud of V. 
hey a Yd. HI, p. 3 H, 
i JbIIadh III, p. 400 E 
i A. CL I, p+ 

* Dtpxtpire 1X. !26j JaltJut pmrnm, IpOax at Vfl, JJti 
■ See Bhhtlin^k-Eoth. ji«& 
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MO-LA-PO (MALAVAX 

Th® narrative in the Beards proceed, to rotate that from 
Bbarcikacncba tie pilgrim went north-west above SjOOO/i to the Mo- 
lo-po COBH try. This ii described *• being abort 6000/i in einsnit 
and iti capita: u being above thirty * in circuit. It was eitq- 
atad on the icuth-east aide of the Mo-k a river. The people 
were of a gentle disposition, «,d for the moit part very ietelli- 
gent, of refined speech md with a liberal education. Mo-ta-p‘o 
in the somSi-we.it, and M.gadha in the north-east, were the two 
countries of Ind ia in which learning waapnaed* In thin country 
vntno wm ei teemed and humanity respected, end the inteltw- 
toally clever were m*3om students;. there wao miscellaneous 
bdief in orthodoxy and heterodosy. Thwo were iom« bandied, 
of mocMtenee, and more than 20000 Brethren belonging to the 
Sammatlyn school of the Htanyina; of Deva-tcmples there were 
soma hundred., ind the sdherents of the various sects were very 
numerous, the majority using Psjypatea. The krai record* 
told of a king, by name SlUdltja, who had feigned bv« the 
country fio yean before the pilgrim', arrival, a monarch of great 
administrative ability, and of rare kindness and companion. 
By the side or hi. palace tbU king had built a Buddhist tempi, 
extremely artistic in structure and ornament, in which wen 
image* of the Seven Buddha Every year a great religion, 
nmembly was urnmooed, the Brethren from all .idea beiog 
csaiefl togtiber, Tb* four mitten of service Iq tlio Bmthrrn wera 
cawftiJIy ■fttestal to, iwid these were pleated w fth the t hit* 
robes mud religious requisite*, or with precious valuables. 
This hue work had been continued for iticcewive generations 
wuhout tnterruption. Above twenty U north-west from the capital 
t«wn”, and Lcide it the -Pit of Decent"; 
the torrents of summer and autumn never fill the latter, ami 
at it*i «d« wa, a .mall top* The pilgrim then gives the local 
legend of the proud blasphemous brahmin of the town who went 
down alive into hell at the spot whe„ the Pit appeared. Thi. 

bhilvhu Itl i k vanquished tn public discussion by tbe 
, , , C J‘ w “ * consummate logician, and well 

noh-Bqddbi»t iSatfM. When the king condemned 

Sc Usui **t« * Cruel death 

ULf“w H ' i “ tfiteedwlr “dohtainsd a mitigation of tbe punish- 
mcnL He then went to s« the brahmin to give him support 

“r*r°v ‘ n k ‘* iJ “ m * degredation, hot the brahmin 
vltined the k Great Tahide" and aboaed 

******-**■ »<! 
bo dmwricd thvt, Immg th* Pit) of hia decent. 
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A note added to the tert at the beginning of this 
passage tells us that another name for tbi^ country was 
^South L6* and a nolo to the passage in the Life calls 
“South L<bla* m For the characters read here 

tfe most suppose on original JikeMllabba or Malava, bul 
we cannot properly regard this name as covering the modem 
district of Malwa. It has not been ascertained yet what 
-was the precise situation^ and what is the modem d&dpation, 
of the South Lo or Malar* country, ■ This (or as Julies 
translates, its capital) p according to the pilgrim , lay to 
the south-east of the river called Mo-ha in all the texts 
(except and in the Fang-chib. In the D text we have 
Jfo-Ai which is the name of a well known river. The 
observation which the pilgrim makes in the above passage 
obont the fame of Malava and Magadha is apparentlv a 
quotation from some one who lived between those two 
countries, for Mag&dha is uniformly described as being 
in Mid-India* not in the north-east The MRlava of the 
present passage may perhaps be the Madava of some 
passages of TlraoMha, but it cannot be the Malar* in 
Pray&ga, 

Of the great Buddhist scholar and coutroTeraialiat here 
mentioned hj the name Khadraruchi, (translated Hiien-m 
Ctf JE 1 ) or ^Eminent affection”) nothing seems to be known 
beyond what we learn from oar pilgrim’s narrative. Yuan- 
chuaug etyles this man “a bhikahu of West India"* and 
the Bhadraruchi of our passage seems to resemble in some 
circumstances the Bhadranande of Tfiranitha, 

A*TA-LL 

Proceeding with hi* narrative th* pilgrim relates that u »ath- 
west from this be entered an estuary > and going north-waat 
2400 or EfrW ft be arrived it the A-tafor country”. 

Tbit, be itatei, vu above £000 H in circuit, aad iis capital «u 
above twenty U b circuit. The inhabitants were rich and dour- 
iahiDgi thej were more trader* than farmers; the soil was tan&jr 
sod “brmekiah and fruits and flowera were rare. The country 


i 8*e A. G, I. p. 400; Fergnston op. c. p. 370; Fleet op. & p. IB4, 
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pxeJoced « p*pp^ivtr*e the Iwe■ of which were like those of 
the mud also the aUburnim tree the kmv« of which 

wore like those of the The climate wu hot, mod them 

wrna mnch Wlfld and dmtj the people were mean-spirited, prising 
wealth msi disabling mom1 worth. In npoeeti ind writing, and 
in cooiml regulation* tad lav* Ibe inhabitant! resembled theta 
of Milart] the majority did not bdiora in famppmais fi t, reli¬ 
gion* merit) but there were tomn who dids they worshipped 
Doth and of temple* them were tome mom thin ten (or, 

according to the B text, mom than 1000}; the followers of the 
minm sjatoma lived pnll-mBlI. 


The term here rendered by K estuaiy s? is hat-dnaa ij) 
which Julien translates u cod fluent de deux mere". This 
may be right hut the expression denotes rather a place 
where a river joins the sea and so farms an estuary. In 
the Fang-dub instead of ArincAi'a# we have hm-iac or 
^sea-way* and the clause is a separate sentence—* from 
this, south-west* is an entrance to the sea” This may be 
the correct interpretation, the pilgrim merely mating the 
general statement that there was a seaport or an estuary 
on the south-west side of the capita!, and his description 
evidently applies to a maritime district* In the Life the 
estuary to the south-west is not mentioned,, and the pilgrim 
proceeds north-west from MSlava, or rather from the 
brahmin's city, fcwentlj li to the north-west of the capital, 
direct to 4-^o-Ii. Although there does not seem to be 
anything in the texts to support the view, yet we may with 
some probability assume that the pilgrim did not actually 
proceed to this country; there was no Buddhist sacred 
spot in it to attract him* and it was out of his way. Julian 
restores the original name of the country as A tali, hut 
the characters may represent a word like Ai|al t or Ak&hai, 
or Atlip and the country here described still remains 
nuidentified. It produced t the pilgrim tells us, a pepper- 
tree which had leaves like the Shu (that is, Ssh-chuan)- 
rJiiaOr a species of Xanthoxylon, the fruit of which possesses 
properties like those of the pepper-plant- There was also 
the olibannm tree which he calls hiin-lu (jflf g?), a Chinese 
transcription of the Turkish word ghyunluk r as Dr. Hirth 
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has shown, This tree p the pilgrim states. had leaves like 
the t k an$-ti (£ a name applied in China to a Pyrus 
and other tree^ By his statement that u the majority of 
the people did not believe in happiness”* he merely wished 
to intimate that they did not beLiev® in karma, and so were 
not Buddhists. 


E‘LPA 

Tl» namlivfi in the Records goev zm to mliU thit from 
Milan ihft pilgrim W*nt north- Weil shove flOO U (or, according 
io D, three d*j«) to the EH-tufar dk f a\ eomitry. Thb w*i 
■bote 3000, and iU ctpiiil above SO £*> to chrnit- It ™ a riot 
district mbjoct to Mbtova to which ft bore a revcmbtooce. Tbm 
w«r« above ton Buddhist monjuterifi with more than 1000 Brethran 
who were adbe rent* of both ** Vehicle*" j and there wen wimo* 
roui mem ten of other rrhgiooii with several -tew of Deva- 
tniplet. 

In the Life the pilgrim goes on from A tali to A^i-i'a, 
and it makes the journey one of three days in a north-west 
direction; hut the Fang-chih agrees with the Records m 
placing EL'i-^a three days 1 journey {that is* 300 U) north¬ 
west from M&laveu There is thus a serious difference 
between the Life and the other authorities. Julies suggests 
Khach as the possible restoration of the native name of 
the country. Cunningham in his usual manner alters the 
300 li of the Chinese traveller to 1300 Ji, and makes E>i-t'a 
to ho Kheda, “the true Sanskrit form of Xaird a large 
town of Gujarat, situated between Ahmedab&d and Kham- 
bay fi . 1 Fergusson dissents from thia h and is inclined to place 
Ki-t>a about Cambay. 2 But there does not seem to he 
much in favour of either of these proposals! and the Ehach, 
that is, Cutcb, of Jdlen and SL Martin may he considered. 
In the Bfihat-Samhita there is m southern country called 
Kachchha which ia Dr. Fleet’s words, ris evidently the 
modem Ksch t Catch 0 . 1 


■ A. G, I. p- m 

* op. c p. STS, 

* Fleet op, c + p, 179, 
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FA-LA-PI 

Our murative in the Record* * proceed* t* tell that from Kri- 
t'a thm pilgrim went north above 1000 U to Tbii 

country, 0000 ft, with its cipstil above 80 ft in circuit, retembled 
MaJava in product*,, climate, and tho Character and w»y* of the 
people* and it waa vary rich and preipfireuB,, It had above 
100 Buddhist mouutaries with GOOD Brethren adherent* of the 
HTnsyfcii* SammaUja echoed; of Dsf*-templa* there were come 
hundreds, and the-adherent* of the various fyiiemi wore very 
nntocrous. While Jo-lai wai jn the world he often viiitad tMi 
country, aud so A«oka \M act up topes at all the plaeot where 
the Buddha had itayed in order (o Doiomeniorato tho evant. 
There wore slso truce* of the Three Fist Buddhas having tat F 
and walked up and down, and preached- The reigning ■ovanign 
w*i of Kihatnya birth, a nephew of filiiditya the former kipg 
of M^lava, and a edndn-law of the Smditya rtiptntng at BLmyi- 
kabja; hit film* waa he wm of a huty temper 

and of shallow views, hut he tts a sincere believer in Buddhfsm. 
Kot far from the capital wa* a Urge monaitevy erected by 
Aoh^jm in which the P L unu Gnn&miii and Sthiriaati lodged, 
and composed treat tae-s which bad great vogue. 

The Ih-l a-j&S of thie parage, said in a noto to the text 
to biive been called also “North Lodo“ r has been restored 
u Yalabhi (or Baittbhi). Cunningham and others regard 
Bhaonagar (Bhaunagar) in the e&rt part of OojarAt as 
the site of the city Valabbi t * but Fergusson gives good 
masons tor not accepting this identification. * The «Lo4 o n 
of the Chinese annotator to our test may perhaps be for 
La|a the name of .a country which “corresponds to what 
might now be called Central and southern Gujar&tV In 
his * Indian Empire” (p. 228) Hunter writes that “the 
Yalabbi’s ruled over Caleb., north-western Bombay, and 
M41w4 from 480 to after 732 A. DA 

In the passage with which we are now concerned the 
pilgrim calls the reigning sovereign of Yalabhi ‘‘a nephew 
of SHaditya for merely king of Miteva”. For the word 
formerly here the original h hsi (^) which lias the meaning 


| A. G. I. p, 8L7. 

* op, (L p. 272 . 

1 Plftet op. c. p- 1AB. 
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of former Of formerly. But the B text and it alone, has 
instead of he? the character cfit (^J meaning tf all l( ; as the 
construction shows. this is evidently a printer's or copyist's 
mistake, and it makes nonsense; this mistake caused the 
serious misunderstanding of the passage to be found in 
Ju lien’s translation. The king on the thronu was the 
nephew and successor of the good king £lladitja> who 
reigned in the latter part, of the sixth century and about 
sixty years before the time of Ynin~chuafig ,| a visit, ruling 
over M&ljmb and ValabhL He was also, the pilgrim tells us, *a 
somin^law of the SllfiditjA reigning then at Kany&kubjn”, 
Here the words rendered “son-in-law" are (tu-ItsU 
and Julien took these to mean ^aon-in-law, of son", but 
the phrase mease simply ^aon-iodaw 5 ". and the Life employs 
the common term nii-hsil Jff). Jnlion transcribes the 
name of the reigning king by “Tli-le*p'o-po-tu ff and he 
restores the name as Blinivapstu; this Agrees with the 
translation 0t*&ng-jwi { p $f gjf} r or “permanent acuteness", 
added in a note to the text. But the name is TnAo-yfo- 
pa-Va or -th'& ft£#|£ JStP£) ^hich is perhaps for Bhmva- 
bhatta. In the Life wo hare the same transcription but a 
different rendering, YJLfi-tJiVtf (ifr fS}) that Ib, ^iudra'sf?) 
helmet"* and this seems to require a different restoration 
of the original 

The builder of the large monastery wear the capital was 
the arhat A-che-lo of previous passages, and instead of 
Achfra the name ought perhaps to he restored as Achalm 

Anandapura. 

The pilgrim 1 ! narrative on to relate that "from thia™ (that 
is* tbs capital of Vakbhij he went north ahoy a 700 li to 
A'*an-tQ-pw-fo (Aoaodapnra), Tbk country wu above 9000 A, 
and itv capital abort 90 H in circuit, and it wit rich and 
ffauriibiog- It vu a dependency of M Slava and like that country 
in product^ climate, written language fend institution!., la il 
than were more than ten Monasteries with needy 1000 Brethren 
belonging to tbs Hlcavlnitt BainmatTja seb ^si¬ 
lt is not certain that Yaan-chuang actually visited this 
district f bat there is nothing in the text or in the Life 
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to indicate that lie is describing merely from report. 
Cunningham proposes to identify the country with “the 
triangular tract lying between the mouth of the Battle 
riyer on the west and the Ssbarmati rirer on the east * 1 
The city of Anaudupura is probably the Huan-hsi-ch'ing, 
or "city of joy 1 *, mentioned as the capital of Hai-Vien 
30 or “S*ghadBTa”, one.of the mythical royal ancestors 
of the Boddha 1 

* 

SU-LA«CH L A (SURAT), 

Our pilgrim nest relates thftt from the Ymlsbbi coentry ft 
joumey af above &Q0 ii wen brought him to the (of 

-tifl) country. This be describe* *i being above 4000 U in circuit, 
end its capital above SO K; it bad the Jfb -hi river on sts west 
tide; the inhabitant* were rich and flourishing; it. was ■ object 
to MMftTi; the ioil tu brack iib, tnd fruit and lower were 
scarce; although beat end cold were uniform, itonju made distur¬ 
bance. , the people were of a rude violent nature, did not cere 
for eduction, and their belief embraced, arthedoiy and hetero¬ 
doxy, There were more than AO mensisteriei with ibore 8000 
Brethren, the majority being stndenli of the Mibijitniit Sthairirt 
lyttis, the DewtemplM were mhmtt 10G in number, and the 
sectaries livid pell-milL Ai the country wai on the highway 
to the iei ell iti inhabitants ntiuead the see and were trader* 
by ciofitfeBLDn. Hear the capital wai the T\iA*eban'ts- hill Oft the 
lop of which waa a fiionaitery with most of ita v annul buildinp 
quarried in the cliff; it wu* densely planted and wmbtfed by 
running ikreaDH; it waa naitril by aainti and tag*i and in it 
congregated supernatural riibit 

Julien restored the Su-to-efi'a (or-ftt) of this passage 
as Sor&shtra, the modem KfUhi iwad. Here again we 
have a book-term ascribed to the pilgrim who apparently 
uses the local or popular name. It would be better to 
res.d Surat h or Suratba, the latter being the form used 
in the Andhra inscription of N&aik. In the Life the 
direction from Valabhi to Suratba it north-west (instead 
of the west of the present parage) the distance being the 
same. AH texts of this passage have the reading Mo-hi 


i A. G. I. p. 494. 

1 Sir. Tin, Po-itng-ihi, eh. L 
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u the name of the river which was on the west of the 
country, or of the capital according to Julia's interpretation. 
The hill here tailed Yuh-shan (or Yku-ehenyto was restored 
by Julien as TTjjanta. Cunningham states that this is the 
Pall form of Ujjayanta, and identifies the pilgrim's hill 
trith the mountain of that name in Sui&sbtra— u the Girinar 
hill that rises above the old city of Jana garb". 1 This city, 
called by other writers, JunSgadh, is supposed to correspond 
to our pilgrim's capital of his Sural The name of the 
hill ie also given as Ujjmta. which is nearer the Chinese 
transcription, and it was on this peak that the Jaina A that 
named JJemi died at a very advanced age- 1 It may be 
nbted that the Fang-chih does not give the name of this 
hill, and the Life has no particulars about the country. 

Here again the pilgrim uses the expression “Mahayfirist 
Stbaviras", hut the Fang-chih has only the single term 
“SthaTira”. 

Kfi-CHE-LO. 

Our pilgrim hm( relit™ that from the V*3ibhi country h« 
travelled stove IBM) li north to the Kv-cte-la country . Thi», 
he ilitv, *m more than 6000 ti in circuit, and it* capital named 
Pi-io-mo-te wm *bov« 30 ti in circuit. The country was hke 
Surith m it* produclJ and the ityi of the people, It bfitL ft 
flourishing population in ^odoircuEuUnc**, moilSy non-Buddhiili, 
only fc f*w believing- in RnddhUni. Thm wa* only One Buddhist, 
moDBttBry with IdO Brethren who were adherent* of ihe 

Htnfsyflsiist SuviatiT&din &rhonL That* were wme teni of 
Dcvm-Teatptei, &od the adherent* of the various rtHftoiu lived 
paH-mdl. The king. who wm a Jfrhatriya by birth, wu » 
young mao celebrated for fou wisdom and velour, and he wis a 
profound bitterer in Buddhism, and a patron of exceptional 
abilities. 

In the Life the pilgrim is repreaeBbd tu starting not 
from Valabhi. but from Surath, and he goes thence iwrtii- 
eaHt 1800 U to Ea-che-b; the text of the passage reads— 


i A, G, L p- S£5. I mnne: trace any mob Fail form i? Ujjaai* 
It it ncHt in the hut of namtt in the Julian Fit| Text Sac, 1^0 
s Cglebmok*, VoL II, p. 191. 
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“from this (that is Surat) going north-eaet 1600 fj". In 
several editions of the Life the word for this has been left 
out. bat it is is the D teat Then the- S’eng-cbih agrees 
with the Records in making Ku-che-lo to be 1800 ii to 
the north of Valabhi. Julien restores the Sanskrit name 
of the country as “Grurjjara ,, p bat the pilgrim probably 
transcribed a name like Gucbala or Guchara. The name 
here given to the capital probably stands for a word like 
Bfnlmaja, and according to Saint-Martin the name is 
preserved to the modern Balmair (or Banner or Balmerj. 
Inis city, Cunningham tells us, is “eaactly 800 miles to 
the north of the rums of BalabhiV 


WU-SHfi-YEN-2JA (UJAYAKA?). 

The MRtlin In the Record. continue* and relates that the 
pilgrim proceeded louth-cait from Gimbals, and after a joarncy 
of above 280Q ti unveil at the JFn-aAt yoi-no country This 
coanuy he describe, a* baiug above 6000 H, and its capital a* 
being above 30 Ij, in circuit; in its product* and in the ways of 
lb* people it recalled Surath; it bad a rich and tov Utinj 
population. There were awe ten* of Buddbiit Monasteries, 0 f 
Which the majority were in mins, and only three or four were 

Z1 '-Tk , 2r mt, -« lb * ***** wb * *lnde D U of 

both -Veh.clc” were above 800 in number; there ware some 
tens of DevcTetupIc. aa d the nou-Buddhisu bred pell-mell 
, wt * ? { U * e brahmin caste; he was well learned m 
heterodox lore, but was not a Beddbist. Not far from the qapi- 

*** ** < a.4t-«L 

is, a jail like a bah, as befura). 

The Wit-she-yen*na of this passage, restored ah UieTtuto 
is. generally supposed to be the welltmown Ujato orUijen.i 
^ ^eof tha ennonicnl scriptures Ujton, written Wu-she- 

rr ^ ' 15 ^ of Kanoj, which lies between 

Ujsin and Benares, and then between Ujain and Rajagaha 
lay the Etos&mbi distnet* This Chinese transcription 
my represent the Bali word Ujjeoi, the name of the 


' A, G. I, p. 818, 

* A, G. L p . 488. 

1 £ur. Vis. T.a-itiih. cA. 9j, 
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capital of Avanti which was the residence of Aaoks when 
he was (joTcrnor of A vault.' If this Ujjeni be the Ujayaua 
qf our pilgrim «« c&n underataatl the preseace oi a tope 
at the place where Asoka had a bell-prison. 


CHIH-CHI-TO. 


Soini en with his narrative the pilgrim relatai that be wcat 
north-east from Uj*j>ns *bo*e 1«»0 it to CMVeL * <> floW ■ 

CSi-Ktrc). Tbit country w« .bore «00 U, and «• »bout 

16ft. is circuit-, the soil *« rich, the «opi were abundant, «d 
pulse ud wheat were pmduct,. The majority of the P«I>* 
were not BoddhUU, hut ikere war# some ten* of momuHHrie* 
with * few Brethren i there were above ten Dew-te^P-*- “ d 
1000 professed adherent* of the other eyetemi- The king, who 
wae * brahmin, w« a firm belie***- in Buddhism. and ereo waged 
meB of merit, end learned echotara of other lead, colled he« 
in Dacab#!rt, 


A note added to our text places this country in “South 
India 11 . The Fang-chib, makes the pilgrim go east from 
Ujayana 1000 ii to this Chih-cbi-t'o, but the Life and all 
the texts of tlm Records hare worth-wfcd. Chitore ia said 
to he the modern representative of Chih-cbi-t'o. Cunning¬ 
ham identifies this with the kingdom of Jajboti, the capital 
of which was KajiiT&ba or Kajura which corresponds “with 
the modern district of Bundelkhand”. 1 


MASESVARAFURA-. 

The narrative proceeds to relate that from CAik-ehi-fe tha 
pilgrim went noth show SW U to 21<,-ki**u-f*-lep*-to t**; 
hssvampura!, Thii country was above 9000 li, and its opt 
wM t bpve 30 li. In circuit. In it» products and the way* nr the 
people it resembled Ojayana; the people were ant Buddhists; 
there were t few score Deva-temples, and tbs majority belonged 
to the PUupauM- The king was • brahmin, end was net a 
btlkvar in Baddbiiffl- 

Ail the texts and the Fang-chib give the direction of 
this country from Chih-chi-Vo as north, hut the Life make* 
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it north-east, the diataoce bitDg the scrag. Cunaingbam 
in hi a usual meaner change? north to sou (A, and then finds 
our pilgrim's MahayTarapura corresponds to the old town 
of Mandato , M tbe original capital of the country on the 
upper Narbada", i This “Sira's city” is said to hare been 
in “Mid India”, but it does not seem to bare been known 
by this name to other authors, 


SINDH. 

The narrative in the Rtt^rdi proceed* to elate that the pilgrim 
want back from Vahetvarapura lo Quchila and from that proceed¬ 
ed north again through a wild rugged region for 1900 A and 
creasing the Ein-tu (Sindh} river reached the country with, the 
ume name, Yuatvehuang deicrtbci Sindh u being above 7000 
ft in circuit and ill capital, Pitlen-p'g’pu.ig by n mt, u above 
thirty li io circuit. The product* of the country were early 
wheat (in B test, millet and wheal), gold, silver, Pa-aW*. and it 
had oxen, and ebeep, and d reread trie*, and male*; it yielded alw 
verioui kind* of call, red whit*, tod black, and a "white rock- 
eajt; i he people of various foreign countries med the **ll a* 
medicine. The inhabitant* were quick-tempered but upright, 
quarrelsome end vituperative and of superfida! learning; they 
were thorough believers in Buddhism, There ware serergl 
hundred! of QOmuterie* and ah ora 10000 Brethren ail of the 
Etuaylniet SammeUya eohool. Most of these were indolent 
worthier* person*; of the superior Brethren who, leading live* of 
lonely wcloiios, never relaxed in perseverance. many atlained 
arhallhip. There wore above thirty Deva-Temp]**" and tb* 
nrione sectaries lived pell-melL The king, who *u of the 
Sudrn nu*. was . «ncero man and a believer in Buddhism, 
The Buddha while in this world had travelled in tfai* country, 
aaa Avolcn kid erected u-mc lim of Hope* u memoriila of hm 
vwit*; Ihera wer* die moanteraf or topti erected whm lb a 
grfltt irtit Upftfu^, who often Tinted th\* country, hid pr»*h*d 
wd UughL Among the low marahee near the Ste-h (Sindh, 
Indue) for above 1QOO f t were seitled some myriad, or families 
of ferocious diepoemon, who made the taking of life their oc¬ 
cupation, and supported themselves by rearing «ule i they bad 
no social dirtnrfioneand no government; they shaved off iheir 
hair and wore the bhikehu garb, looking like bhikehn* y« living 


A. G. I. p. m. 
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ill tht It Of Id 5 ttwry *cr« tigtiied in ihrir oarra* view" ami 
reviled the » Great Vehicle'". A wording to lorn! etcount. the 
Ancestor* of this people were or! g in all j cruel And wicked and 
were eon verted by e com pass ion eta arhat who received them into 
the Boddhlet cor, muni on j they thereupon etued to lake life* 
ihifcd their bead* and assumed the drew of Buddhiet mcndUeuti > 
in the eecrte of time, h&werer, the deeceodante of their men 
Lad gene beck to their old way*, hut they still iwalned out¬ 
wardly bhikehus. 

In this passage, the reader trill obserre. the pilgrim 
represents himself as having gone back' from Mahedvara 
to Gucha.li, and to have continued his journey thence north 
to Sindh, B it the Life makes him return from Maheivara 
to Suratha and go from that to A-fieM*flt‘ 0 'ki-io, thence 
on to LattpItaJo and Pitosila and A rants, and then from 
this last east 700 If to Sindh. Julien suggest* VicbavApura 
as possibly the original for the name of the capital here 
transcribed P'l-shan-po-pu-lo, and other restorations have 
been proposed, but no one seems to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. The name given in our t«xt moreover may have 
been a book name, and not current among the people ^at 
the time. Cunningham takes it to be another name for 
Alor the capital of Upper Sindh about this period.' 
General Haig writes— w Hiuea Tsaag’s Sindh, in fact, is 
not the Sindh of any period known to history, and h‘s 
description of it ia wholly irreconcilable with the facts 
which we gather from the con temporary history embodied 
in the “Tirikh Bind-wa-Siud”,* He thinks that Juliea's 
Sin-tn cotinLry must have iituuded the Salt Bangs- and 
that its capital must be looked for somewhere in the 
Beraiat In a Dharani SuUa the “Makva.(Afe-to-wa*) 
country and the Indus-river city” are mentioned, along 
with other districts, as places in which “Perfection” may 
may be sought- s According to I-ehirig Sin-tu and Lo-t-u, 
(at .dt‘a) or Sindh and L&K were in W*st India and 


i J. Ill, p. 408; A. l>. 1. p. 348 indi 36$. 
i „Th B Indus Belt* Country", P- «■ 

* Foikac-ta-pei &J* A 2 (®°* 1060^ 
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SiodSi lay between Kapis and Lata, the latter being in 
Central Gujarat according to Professor Babler* 1 
Ai to the strange inhabitants is the lowlands along the 
Indue the Pan-chib gives an account slightly different from 
the pilgrim^. The Pang-chib places the tribe on the aide 
of the Black (Wu Jj,} Hirer, and makes the people to 
hare been aheep*rearers; it adds that all of them, mate 
and female, shared off their hair, wore the monk's garb, 
and were outwardly hhikshus. 

HOILLO-SAH-PC-LU* 

Thfl: namtive in the Record* proceed* to tell that Yoaxi-ehusmg 

from Sindh wtDUHt above DOO And crowing to the e**E bank 
of the I e-du h came t» the Mou-fatan pu lu country. Thi* country 
warn above 4000 ii And it* CtpitmJ Above 30 It m circuit; it waa 
* dependency of ihe Chtka. (Tekt.) country. ft had a good ac.il 
And a mild dim Ate; it had upright inhibits who liked'burning 
Ahd led moral live*, hut only a few of them were Buddhist*. Of 
Abevc ten moDAftcriea mMt were in ruins and only A few had 
brtthri n. XinAng the Lemplet of other religion* wu * magnificent 
one to the Suii'devA; the intAgn wa* of gold ornamented with 
precious substance*, it had marviblJoa* power* and its .merit* had 
extended fAt; there was a constant succession of fern Ate* per¬ 
forming 1 moiio, light* were kept burning All night. And incwam 
and dower* were coaliuakllj offered- the king* and giwodee* nf 
all IndiA give precious subt'Ancti mi regions offering! And 
erected free Rcst-houiei with food, drink, And medicios for the 
”. elc B«dy. At this temple there were constantly lOQO 
pilgrims front vinous land* offering up prayer*. All round tbs 
temple were tanks and flowery wood* mAkiog a delightful resort, 

Th« Mt»t~Ui-$an~pn-lu of this passage has been tentatively 
restored by Juhen as Muksambhura, but this does pot 
seoio to be quite correct It is better, however, than the 
Mulasthanipura of St Martin and others, which is evidently 
au impossible restoration.* This MMastbSnipuia, is the 
modern Multan which is far to the north of Sindh, where¬ 
as the MvuAthttn-puAv, of the Accords is .900 it (about 


» At ead Ttkskmq jm,9,817. 

» 9m Jubca Uf, p, 410; A. G I. p . aiff. 
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180 miles) to the AOtft of that country. The Chinese 
characters seem to represent a word like Mornsamptira 
or Molas&mpuL the name not being necessarily a pure 
Sanskrit word- The Tuka country to which this district 
was subject has already been mentioned in Chian IV (abort 
VoL 1, pp. *M—»1> This ifrfoio-$sin-ptt-Iu country was 
probably commonly known by acme other name. 

FO-FA-TO* 

Continuing the a^coant the Kofiotda tell «j" that from 
?u« pi* m the pilgrim treat nerth-c**t above 700 ft U> the F&* 
fa-to country, Thii wu, he relalfci, above 5000 H iu circuit led 
a lb capital above 30 ft; it ww well peopled; ww Aubject to the 
Teka country] its productioui ^ete upland ri^ fc puls*, and wboaL 
Tln^ro were above ten Buddhist monMterEea and 1000 Brethren 
adherent* of the two y Vohic.lei 1J j and there were fnur tope* built 
by Aioka. By the side of the capita] wu* * large moiiaitefy 
with above 100 Brethren nM Mahkyanifta. In tine monastery 
the ^tm-Muler Sktn-nti-Juh-ta-io (Jiaaput^i.) cOJUposseA the 

u Tu-kj^bih-li-iyb-!un M t and ID it the ^toira-Moatem 

(Bhidrarudtuj and (GttQapnbhi) entered the religion* 

life l£ bhiitBim*. This rptrnwtery was in raiui 3 having been 
burned by fixe from heaves. 

The ifaf&to of this passage is supposed to be for F&- 
lo-fu-tOi that is, ParT&ta. In the D text of the Life the 
Tending k P<hffcta 7 but in the other texts it is Fn-fn-tv-to* 
In the Fang-chih this country is placed to the east of 
Mortal0*san-pu-lu* but in all the texts of the Life and 
Records it is to the north-east of that country. 

The treatise here ascribed to Jinaputra is not named 
correctly as its proper title,is ^YG-ka^liib-ti-lun-sliib”, 
which has been restored as “Yogachiryabhuxm-Sastra 
fytk)iya(*kftrikA) ril . 1 It is a short commentary on a part 
of tho ' u Yogacha^yabha^li-sastra , ' already mentioned. On 
the title-page of the Chinese translation made by Y'mut- 
ckuaug the work is ascribed to Ibui-sheng-tzit (Juiaputra) 
and other p h usa& The treatise mentions works by NftgA- 
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rjtioa, Dera, and Aaangn, and we may with ^ome probability 
assign Jinaputra to the second half of the ninth century 
A D 

From the Life we learn that the pilgrim found a few 
learned Brethren in this place and remained two years 

study i ng f he u asm m at!y k-mu la-A b h idharm a", the* 1 SliS-ch«u g- 
In liio (ft JE & Jti) and the "Chiao-ahih {$£ $J()4 iiq , \ Of 
these the first Is apparently the No, 1272 of Bonyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, and the names of the others are apparently not 
in the Catalogue. 

A-TIEN-PO-CHIH-U), 

ITih pilgrim n**l r*}at«s lhat from Sindh be IravtHrd KHith- 
we*t 1M Or 1600 li to tlje jl-hfn p'Gi-hiJi-fa countrv Tliil he 
dstiriU* u teieg abKve SOTOi; ortrait. It* oamn) 

KieQtat-'hi w££-/a,fo ah<M,a 30 ii i D drmil; it ftWH ,y ip 

the wait DO tbe3in-ta (loduaj and'near the ira; its houtei were 
haodMuifl md rarities abounded. The euuutry had Utterly been 
without a Kwereign and was under Sindh. The bad wti low 
»«i moist and the soil ultbb- There wore above *1 monatLeriei 
^ ith above SCsiO Brethren the most of whom were of the 
Blnajlniit SatUHttyt school. In the capital wu a large haed- 
tomelf ornamented MtLeeeon Temple, the image in which had 
■opereetunl As tho tinddha had prtuhcl end taught 

in this land, Autt had robed a is lopee in places associated 
with the Buddha's riilt 

According to the Life it was from Suratb that the 
pilgrim going westward travelled to this country, and from 
Po-fa- to he went south-east bac k to' Nal M da. The Cuhw» 
transcription _'(*fieit'|i'0-cJijA*ia has been tentatively restored 1 
by Julian as Adhym altlla, hot this cannot he right The 
sounds of the oh waiters giro us rather a word like 
Adinava-ehita which is a Sanskrit compound. Cunning- 
ham manes the country to he ofte f ourth pro¥ipMW Q f 
8mdh which in the Seventh century was 4'aeAh", and ho 
proposes to restore the Indian name as ^Audumhntiv& or 
AtuiuinAdirOt which Profssstir Lasse a gives as the name of 
the people of Kachb* Julian restores the name of the 
capital as Khajtfvnra, and Lassen makes it KachdifieSrara, 
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which h probably the comet word; but Cimninghata's! 
restoration Koti&vara is quite impossible , 1 

L A NO -KIE(KA> Lu 

Continuing hit atmlite the pilgrim telli tu that from A-tien* * 
he want we*t for *Wut £000 ip In J-dTjy'J<rt-/a. Thir 
country cm each of iU four wJe* wai hodip thcm^CLcta -of Ji in 
extent, and Lie ctyiUl calk'd Su-tufi-Asufa-lo ^ 

-fjj JJ) wii abeve 30 fi in circuit. TL.c founirv had n fertife 
noil yielding ^ood crops, end-in climate mud pupu.Hr it 

resembled A tun-p Q-thiA io] it had a llourtlbing popnLaltfn and 
trsj rich m pr«iom nsb*tenc**j it was near a bay of ihe eee 
mA wju the way to th« * Wqrt-Wirnian-Counliy^j it had HP 
supreme govtrcinnnt, each vijley having a separate government 
of Lti own* but it was subject to Fvrdia_ It* writing wa* very 
like that of Tndia, but the spoken language differed a little ; 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy wt?E a hoik ohj^rls of belief. There 
were above lix) montusU.’rieti *rd nu>re than +v. , 00 Brethren who 
applied themselves to t hb ttndy of the Great and Little ** Vehicle* 5 V 
There were also aom* .hundred* of I>ev*-templet, and very many 
professed Falupabu. In the city (i. e. the capital) wu a large 
temple to MahetfY&r*, very ha nil some and held Ed geat reference 
by the Ffiiupatas. 

JuliecL restores the name of this conn fry aa Lsognla, 
but as the last character is sometimes nmtLled, the name 
may have been sonielhiug like Lankar. For the mme of 
the capita] Julien suggests Stinunsiara as a pussib[e resto¬ 
ration. But this is based on the corrupt reading of nu 
m the Chinese traosoriptlon. Thi* character is not 
an anthorked one, and the reading in ah my teite la l*u 
or jSfcb which gives us This is 

possibly for a word like Stn-s^irara or “Woman Para- 
mounts or the $u^ 4 u*ii may be for rfJuiI or tthur* The 
country according to St, Martin answers to the eastern 
part of Mf-krattf and “a branch of the Idiisggu tribe still 
exisU in the north of Bilnchistao near Hatch-G and avu^ * 
Cunmngbatn T a remarks on this coontiy and ds capital are 

* A. GX p.SOiiJcdk^in, p-411; Ha^VltfdtuBeftA Country" p 36. 

* Julies, III, p. 112. 
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in bis usual style, and need not be quoted, * la the “T’ang 
Shu" we find mention of the country Lang-ka-lg with its 
capital At4to4wf&/a'It?, but there it is apparently in the 
south-east of India.* The "West-Woman-Conn try’’ of our 
text is evidently the “Stir-r^ya" or * Woman- Kingdom" 
vhich is in the north-west division of the Brihat Samhitfi. * 

PI-TO-SHIH-LO. 

_ I i c sbU1 B Over the few remarks which give what our 
pilgrim learned about Persia, we take up the thread of 
his description of India. 

From A-tiaipa-thihJe, be toils us, be went north above TOOK 
to the Pi-tc-iMh-hi country. This country, be relate*, «H 3000 
odd it in circuit, rte capital being above twenty /L ]t bed no 
government of ita gw*, w d was mbjcct to Sindh. The soil vat 
imtber broddih tjsd there war* fierce cold wind*; much pub.*, 
and wheat ware yielded and tittle fruit ^d flower; the people 
were violent, their Unguege wu not that of “Mid India", they 
were not fond of leaning, hot they van true Buddhists There 
were above 60 Buddhist monasteriee and more than 3000 Brethren 
111 Of the Hlnaylsi Semmatlya school. Ib an Asoka tope, »« a 
foreet about 16 K north fbsm the capital, was a relie which 
emitted a bright bght; the relic was one of the Buddha in hi. 
birth as a riahi whan he Was killed by the king of the country. 
Near Ibia tope on the east Bide was an old monastery built by 
the great Arhat Wahikatyiy*,,, ^ tbi. « a tope to 
mark the place where Ibe Four Fart Buddha* had sat and walked 
for tXfrtiM. 

The Life represents the pilgrim as going from T.»nkal 
to tbi* country. Julian restores the name as PitaSila, 
and Cunningham, who turns this into P&tfitfla, identifies 
the capital with •‘Hitida.r&bftd or Niraniot'l* General 
Haig dissents from this and suggests Nagar Parkar, the 
Thar and Parkar district of West India, as the country 
called by the p ilgrim IttMtO-ld,* May not these cha- 

1 a. <i. i. p. aiq. 

* Ch 221 . 

* Fket op. t p + l 90 r 

uj.Lp. 
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i-ftcters be the transcription of a name like Bida (or 
Bhidn-VSira moaning “cleft-head"? The name may hare 
had reference to the Jutaka of which the pilgrim makes 
maptiqn, here f as on other occasions* he may hare 
as%d a Buddhist design at ion unknown to ordiaaiy Indian 
literature. 

ApPANW. 

The tost ativu in tbs Beccrdi goes on t« Hite that from 
PitaiiiiL Yufco-dmtmg went north-eut for mure than 300 ti to 
the (or A pwn-eh'a) country. This country »m shout 

^400 ft and it* capital above 90 ii in cilxuit. It bid no sovereign 
Md was under Sindh, There were ■bore twenty Monarlerita 
with §©Ufr Brethren of whom the majority hslan^d to thn 
S 4 tD. 1 rja.tiya ithool; there were alio fire Devs-Tempir* of the 
Piaupatr«. In a bamboo-wood not fir to the uertfe-e«l of the 
capital wen= tho remains oT an old uonutdry- here tbo Bud dim 
hid given pcrmfaiiaii to bbikahcu to wear shoes. Beaidc ihe 
monuten, wan in Alois tope still 100 feet high although the 
fqqitOaiimii bud rank out of sight At it* aide ttu 1 Buddhist 
lempLD in whitib nfii 1 dark - blue stone standing image 
of tbr Buddha which on f*^-diyi emitted suparufttnnl. light, 
Above $00 pure* to tho louth of this m Atoka tope m 4 
wphhI; the Buddha once nu spending the night here and fsflfipg 
eobl he pot on a second tuft of the three mbw; be naat mqnibg 
rbtixed the rule against bhiktV.ua wearing doable (or padded) 
gurmenta. In this wood wat a walking pi w$ of the Buddha^ 
ihert were also numerous topes in a merits where the Four Past 
Buddhsi had itt. In the leprt wort hair ami itiH nlfet of the 
Buddha which emitted bright light on fietdayi 

Tlier« is 6001 e doubt an to what was the pilgrim’s irau^ 
seription of the name of the country here described, The 
B and D tent* give A-fm-Vv (P^ ^ ^) t and C instead of 
fmn lioa pm and la some texts we hare c/ra instead 

of Fin The Life h&s and the Fang-cMh 

has that is p Jalien restores the name 

ns Aranda, and we may, provision ally accept this, or A vaata. 
Cunningham regards the pitgrim’s country as corresponding 
to the region of Middle Sindh or Vichala, and Its chpital 
as the old city Brnbistanabad. 1 General Haig is inclined 


i A. G. 1 p, 370. 
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to think Avanda v» “somewhere in the Khairpur terri* 
tory”. 1 

Ip the statement that it was ip a monastery here that 
the Buddha gave bbikebus permit5ion to wear shoes the 
expression rendered by “shoes" i$ Ki-fok-si £g |Jh 
TliI t term was taken by the native annotator to bo a 
forego one* and he interpreted it as meaning u boots +T or 
“&hoes'\ an Interpretation which Julie 11 naturally adopted. 
Bot the third character si is the common Chinese name 
for “sandal" or “shoe”, and Ki-foh is a qualify jog adjective. 
What this word means, however, is not clear, and we are 
not certain that* the first character is correct Instead 
of it one text of the Life, and the C text of the Records, 
have chdu# (^} t which is apparently only a printer's 
mistake for efti, anil the Fang-chih has Con¬ 

sidered aa a foreign word Ki-Joti has been regarded as 
another way of writing Rirpa a foreign term 

denoting fdt Or course w&cllen doth, :ind supposed to be 
the Turkish JTefie with that meaning. But this does not 
suit the circumstances and cannot he accepted. If the 
hu-fah of the Fang-chih be the correct reading this may 
represent a word like the Tibetan which means 

“leather”* But it is possible that Ki-/oh is merely a native 
tenn not written in the usual form, and meaning “secured 
by strings on straps* 1 . The proper form of expression and 
one frequently used is Ki ffti or jjj or %}-fok which 
mean*] w boui)d or “attached" literally and figuratively* 
The Ki-ftih-si would thus be “sandale with securing garters.” 
This agrees with the Indian name for Randal which is 
upaham from upa and drcoA, J lu> tie” or biai The sandals 
originally permitted to the Buddhist Brethren were pro¬ 
bably not of leather, but of & vegetable material, although 
some A ] ft ay a texts expressly state that they were of leather. 
Those allowed to the Brethren of Northern cold countries 
were of leather, and ware “continued” up the kgs by 
stripes of cloth or leather* An illustration and some very 
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interesting observe don & will be found in Mr, W. Simpson's 
^Identification of the Sculptured Tope at S&ttchi* 1 * . * Xow 
there is apparently no jugtjj Beat ton in tie Buddhist canon 
for Yuan+chuang’s statement that it was in Avail*)* that 
the Master granted to his disciples the indulgence of 
wearing foot-coverings of any kind. According to most of 
the Vinaya texts it was at B&jjag&ha that Buddha on the 
request of Srommrpgatikoli of Champa gave the hhiksbua 
permission to wear single shoes. sandals with a ^ingl^ 
leather sole according to the Chinese texts. Afterwards 
also at Rnjagaha Buddha, yielding to the petition brought 
bj JECotikaroa from Av&nti, a country bard, rough (and 
very thorny), allowed the Brethren of that land to wenr 
several-fold sandals of leather, 5 

As to the other statement in the passage before us t 
that it weis in Av&nija the Buddha gave permission to the 
bhikehus to wear double or padded garments, this also is 
not in the Buddhist scriptures. In the Vinaya we read 
of the Buddha experience" great cold one night near 
Yai£&li t and instituting in the morning the threefold dress 
of the professed disciple. 3 4 

The A-fan-Vu of our author cannot be identified with 
the A v anti of the canon which is in some book a a country 
in the south, in some in the east, and in some it is a 
vague horde r-lamL But our A vane] a may be the Avan taka 
which gave its name to the Sammatfja school., or a branch 
of the school 1 This sub-school had ceased to exist be¬ 
fore Yusubaudhu's time* but we note that the pilgrim re¬ 
presents the majority of the Brethren iu the country as 
being Sammatlyas. 


i J. EL A. S, XIV, F m. 

* Via. Mali, V K 1 and IB; Pt-Di-mu-ching, dk 6 (No. Il58)i Sir. 
Tin, P L i-ko-ftb:iEi. fV 1. 

5 Vie. M*b. VIII. IS; Seng-ti-ln. ch. 2S; Safi-flfrjlt, cA, 3% 3* 

4 Rpi'kbHT, ‘Life 1 pp. 182, 184; Was. Bud- S. 66; Shih-pt-pn-Luti 
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fa-la-na 


read that from A van da the pilgrim went uorth-ewit 
•bow 900 /i to Jhii-tto, Thi* country be describes u being 
owr 4000 It. and its capital over twenty (i, in circuit; it vat well 
populated aud wa» subject to Kapia The country abounded in 
hilia and wood*, and had regular crops with a cool climate. The 
people wo™ bold, fierce, and low-minded; their UDgaag? had a 
hide rweinblance t* that Of “Mjd-India“; their rcligion cemore- 
beudrd ortbeduay and heterodoxy, and they had no low for 
knowledge. There were Mine ten* of Unddhist monaaterie* of 
whirb many we™ in min*, and there were above MG Brethren 
all Madly ImU; then were alto fiw Dew-Temples chiefly be¬ 
longing to the PiApaUi. Hear the capital on the south tide 
was m old monastery where Ihe Bhddha had preached ahd 
gUddtutd and stimulated mortal*; bend* it were* piece, where 
the lour Put EuddhiA bid ut ctad wafked for exercise. Tbe 
ptigrim add, that he wu informed by local report that a, 
adjcmjng (hi* country on the west wm the K±-fcian^mn ( 38 } » ffl$) 
eountjy among mountain valley,, with local chief* and no luprem* 
lOvcre.ga, Thi*count*j abounded in ihsep and horsea, including 
a breed of excellent hones very large and highly prieedi by 
other Uadi. 


The ih-la~na rf this passage may be restored as Varava 
(Julian) or as Varna. St. Martin thinks the country 
corresponds tg fee modem Vaneh in the middle part of 
the Iirer G anal's course, Cunningham confidently identi* 
_ w arapa with Banti (Banna) in the Kura in river district; 
he also regards it as identical with Fa-Lsien'a ffc-itA' 
The Ki-fdattff-na of the abpve passage bus been supposed 
t be an unknown district called Kaik&nhn and Kikftm and 
conjectured by Cunningham to be “somewhere in the 
yiciB!^ of Pishm and Kwetta". But all these proposed 
identifiers by Cunningham are open to serious «- 
ceptions, and they d» not seem to be reconcilable among 
themselves. Accords* to the Life when the pilgrim left 
Avanda he proceeded east 700 U, and crossing the Imiu*, 
entered t3muh : from that he went buck to Naianda in 
Magadha, and thence to Fmyhga as has been related iu 


1 JntJCD, HI, p r 414; £.0. L 
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a previous chapter. From Fr&ylga he resumed Ms journey t 
sod passing through Jalandhara, Siiphapura, and Tsisha4il& 
came to the Indus again, and went on *> the Capital of 
I&n-jfo (Laghman). From this last a jcurney of 15 days 
due sooth brought him to the Varava of this passage. In 
a Tery mountainona country oO Jf or IQ nilu would pro¬ 
bably be an average day*s journey, and the river Gomel 
is above 150 miles dup south from Laghmam 



CHAPTER XV in. 

(BEHAN m) 

TBAOKU^TA, 

A4 tin* end of Cftaai? XI the pilgrim tell* us that from Fa-la- 
na he continued his joni-ncy north'west. crossed mountaini and 
wide riYer-eouneiT paired imall towp, and emerging from India 
aflar a jaurntry of Above 20UO- Ji, reached the country of TbflO- 
The next CMhj* begin* hj describing this country y 
being above 7 COG U in circuit and it* capital //iu-ji hc u being 
above 30 li in circuit; there nu another capital named Ho+ta-lo 
of the same extent with and these Uo cities had strong 

elevated situations. The mountains wilii their river-courses stood 
high;' the cultivated lands had A high brink situation; the fi:3pl 
ware regular] early wheat wu abundant, and vegetal;on 111 
prolific] the land produced saffron and ui-fostida; the latter 
plant grew in the valley of the Lo-mo-yin-iu. In the city Ho- 
w4o there were springs from which issued streams of water 
which the faitEcn used for irrigation. The climate was very 
colh and fro*t and snow abounded.] the people were excitable 
aud deceitful; they were fond of accomplishments and we™ clever 
Without intelligence (but according to Band D texts, without 
excellence)] their writing and their spoktn Ian guAge differed from 
those of other countries, They paid worship to god* and also 
reverenced Buddha, the Canos, and th* Order; there were ww* 


1 "The toodd tains with their river-course* stood high-" The ori¬ 
ginal here is tJwnehuan-p'in-lin t fjj Jl[ '■ that ia * mountain! 

aud riven (Or riycr-coprses) of great elevation". But instead of ^tn- 
Jin some texts have ihe reuding '^) making the clause 

mean “there is a succession of bill and valley* 1 . In this description 
u m several other pasau^ i of the Records it is not clear whether 
tha pilgrim met efman b It* dasskaJ sei.se of a large river, or to 
denote a river-course or *.dley. 
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hoadradf of monuteriw* tad there *fcre ibcve 10000 BcwUm& 
all Mahtr&inatl. The reign mg king, who waa a hereditary 
roi'^^h, w*s a tme believer in Ltoddhiim and w*a intalligocit 
and wludiom In this country there were above tea topes erectod 
by Atoka; of Deva^Tcmplea thera uer* some tew; the adherents 
of the various system? lived jjelt-ri>eLI. but Ibe Tiribikaa [wai-iAo) 
w*rt m the majority, and their disciples were very numerous; 
thev wonLtppL-d the SAu [or Chu)-na deys who had come from 
Mount Aruna m Kapis to the Sha-w-lif-lft ntouutoin in the 
south of this country. 

According to the narrative La the Life here the pilgrim 
journeyed from Fa-la-nu (Varana?) north-vest to A-po-kan, 
and thence again north-west on to Tsno-Arri-ia. In the 
Thmg-Sbu it ts from Pita&liL, and not from Varaua, that 
the journey is made over mountains and across rber- 
courses for 2000 It north-west to the country. * 

The native annotator to oar text tells us that another 
name for this country ibs 25fdo-i< (j| From other 

sources we learn that in the time of T‘ang-Chung-Tsung 
it was also called Hrt-la-Ie-cAi (# g A £). and that the 
T'ang Empress Wu caused this to be changed for -S'ie- 
f3W Jfe)< the name used in the Tmng-Shu. The ffo- 
si-tia of our pilgrim's description has been identified with 
the modern city Ghazni, but more correctly perhaps with 
the old city 2a bn I near Gbarni in Afghanistan, and the 
river La-mo-tjw-tt< has been identified with the Helpiand. 
But it will be noted that the distance from the valley of 
the Gumal to Ghazui is much less than 2000 Ii (about 
400 miles). Cunningham, who adopts Saint Martin's identi¬ 
fication of JTo-si-na, makes the second capital JJo-sn4o f 
in the T'ang-Shu called A-sftlt-ni, to be the modern Guzra 
or Gusaristan on the Belmand. * 1 The name Isuo (or 
Tirtnsj-ku-t'O is explained by Cunningham iu his usual 
manner by taking Tsao as the Turk! pronunciation ofi?a, 
and Uinta as agreeing with the last two syllables of 


i Or, 321; T. L ch, 337. 

l Jnlien, IU, p. 413; A. G. 1. p. 39- See alio "Afghanistan and 
in inhabitants' 1 , ir. Priestley p. 12. 
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THE GOD 8HUHA, 


SatasTsti, and the Grfet Ar&cbdtosi and wo 

thu;, sei; that TsauhtiU corresponds eiactl) with the Ara- 
choaia of Greek writers. But as The first character of 
the name* was also read Chao (or Cho), we may without 
dci.ij violence to the Chinese characters restore the word 
as Jig Lida, the name of a country famous for its saffron 
and also a name for saffron. The reader will remember 
that the “Saffron Tope" at the Bodhi Tree was originally 
erected by the leader of a caravan from 2bao-£u*4to, This 
country, as the pilgrim intimates, was outside of India, 
acd the Fang-chib rudely calk it a Hu (fy) or Tartar 
region. About the time of our pilgrim's visit there were 
dwelling in it Turks and people from Kashmir and 
Tokhara. 

The story of how the god Shunu, (or Chuna) went to 
mount Arurui in Kapil, and on being treated with discour¬ 
tesy by the god of that mountain, left it far the Shuuahila 
(or Chunasira) in this country, is told in the first rJuum 
of the Records, and in Ch, IT of the present work. Our 
pilgrim reports tliis god as being held in great awe, as 
having rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not ouly by the inhabitants of Tsao-Ku-fa but also 
by votaries of all classes from other countries. 


F U-LI-SH1H-S A-T>AN G-NA. 

Tbo narrative in tie Record* proceeds to relate that from 2*00- 
fco-t-U Vunc-chuing travelled north for mors than 50 Q/* to A 
t*an^*tw. 'Thu country i* described at being above 
2000 fi from oast to wnt and 1(]00 fi from nnrilt to tooth; ilt 
capiul eal’cd Hu pi™ was above 20 !i in circuit. The country 
and lit people veto like IWku-t'i hut with a different language"; 

**■* "V » w , ^ Luc people W«s Violent; their king 
wm * Iuk and a setioug B 

From tin district, the pilgrim proceed*. he travelled mirto- 
eatt over mountain* end arma rivers, piasmg some lens of «~»t| 
Iron tier town* of Kspii to the range of the 6ml 

Snuir MountainThis he describe* as *n evesediDgly high range 
with Steep, narrow, winding paths, nod precipices that overlap. 
Dae puasei from deep ravine to sleep cliff; it la verv cold even 


iKtUBrFTJL RESTORATION5- 
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m midtwiTjHiEr- you cot your etapi in the ie*s *nd ■ climb of 
three siajs bdagt you k> the top of ilia Fh*« A caSd win<J 
blowi Garesly W bile rnw*& snow till* tbe riivmei. t™dUra mftV 
hq i mult* A hilt; ereo tbe birdi in-th«ir migrationi 
continue their flight bets end h&TB to dsswid *nd w*lk. Am 
yoo loot down on the Lilli below tb«y reem nnsre moundi. TM* 
ii tie bigh«tTnoantam Jo Jamhudvipa; it i* iiMolotely tree-leu. 
there ti only i foreit of reeky 

The Fu-U-&hih-sa~t‘ang-iia of tbis passage has been tenta¬ 
tively restored by Jutien as 'VryisthSna, and St- Martin 
restoring the name as Vnrd&sthiina lias identified the 
country wiLh that of the Yardaks {Wardaks) about 40 miles 
north of Ghazni i This restoration seems to be impossible 
and Julien's suggestion is interesting but doubtful. Canning* 
bam identifies the country with the Kabul district and 
restores the pilgTim's name for it as TJrddbasth&no, a 
restoration in far cur of which nothing can be said* 1 Then 
St Martin identifies the capital of this country, Hu-pt-j\a t 
with the modem Hupian or Opiau, while Cunningham 
restores the name as Kophene and makes the city to be 
Kabul. In the D test of the Life the country is called 
Fo-li-shih {f$ £ &y$tha*tcif and in the other testa we 
hare Ib&skih-kuo and Sa-ranj-Ka <fitton&)-fruo. The in* 
sertion of Jato, “country" after jfb-li-sTiiA is probably due 
to a copyist or printer, but this transcription does not 
seem to suit the restoration Yrijisth&na. The T*ang-Shu, 
quoting the pilgrim’s account, writes the name ot the 
country as it is in the tests of the Records, but in other 
passages the historian seems to call the country Mu-shiti- 
kien (g| ££ -f£),5 This term per Imps represents a word 
like Gozkand, and it may give the local and popular name, 
while our pilgrim uses the designation employed by the 
Buddhist Lrethrew It is in favour of tbe restoration 
Yrijritbuua that tbe three characters which make "Viiji 
hero are those used by Yuan-chqang to transcribe this 


i Julie G k IiI T p* 416 
a A, 6, L p. 33 ff. 
i CA 22L 
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word as the Dams of the Vriji or Vajjian people who lived 
ih the \ esali country. But Yale takes the transcription 
ot the preaeot passage to be possibly for P&iilchistliana* 
the Par^chis being one of the many tribes which inhabited 
the villages and districts of Kabul at the time of Baber.» 
This tribe, which was a distinct race with a language of 
its own 1 may have given its name to the district it occupied, 
but the characters. Fu-li-shih cannot be taken to represent 

Par&chi. 


The great mountain here described by the pilgrim with 
a Pees over it is called by him This may 

be for Balasena or Varasena [Jullen), and Y ule thinks it 
is the Parsiana of Ptolemy' 1 * 3 . But it is perhaps better 
to regard it as the hook-name in use among the Buddhists 
m the monitories. The Pass hero described is. according 
to St. Martin, the Khevhk (Ehawak) Pass over the Hindu 
Kush at the head of the Paujshlr valley .* the KWak or 
Kh&wk of our maps. 


54 W> country 
the Fu-li* 


It is possible that the Fn-li-thalt (a- «. 
mentioned in the Ta-fang-i^ta-cbi-cbinf; is _ * 
abih-sa- t‘ang-na of our passage. The Buddha is represented 
m the ftboTe sotra as placing his religion and its adherents 
id I u-li-sha under the care of certain supernatural beings 
who accept the responsibility, i 


AX-TA-LO-FO {AXDARAB). 

The in «h* Eecnrd*. contfaniug the account of ih, 

P-lffnm. the moualai,,. Ht , lM that be wu 

three Jay. dwcunfoug M d commit lo Amrtork-jo (or -fo\ Tin, 

Sit r, fc ^ Tokhara 3 uoo 

. circuits being fourteen 0r fifuet/, i n ’circuit; and 

IT. . Z /' Tbe Te@icn * mulon of hill. 

Z ' i tioni il wa# = 0*3 but 

Tery fajft ful The j*, p ta were violent end without .ecild in- 
tH> “ ; they did net wtoo-l^g, morll « lribllljwl nor 


i J. ft. A. 8. Vol. VJ. p. I r>4 ; 27S ' 

1 *«■ fit e- ft; Buber p. 13#. 

3 Ta-feng-ten^ntehi-chinf. ch. id ^q. 62;. 
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honour atndcoti, but paid AttesUcn to De*n-Tcinp]ei ( and 
Buddhism had lifcflr accepUnce, There were three Slosutmn 
villa wima laoe of BreUsren of the Mo^wnirhika ichool- awd 
there wti one A wki lope- 

According to the Lif* the pilgrim went from Vrijialliftna 
east to the confines of Knpis, where the king of that country 
made a largesse of seven days' duration. The pilgrim 
then resumed his journey and after travelling one yojana 
north-east arrived at the city fCit tu-sa-jxing (Gulsafau?); 
here he parted with the king of Kapis and went on north; 
after a journey of seven days lie arrived at the summit 
Of a mountain which was a medley of cliffs and poiilcs of 
all shapes, From this he continued his journey for Berea 
days to a high range on the lowest part of which was a 
am all village occupied by people w ho reared sheep as 
large as asses. From the base of this range was a path 
to another mountain which looked like a mass of snow; 
it was really white rocks, and on its top the air was 
piercing cold: there was no vegetation, no one could stand 
on it and birds could not fly over it Coming down from 
tliis summit by the north-west side the pilgrim travelled 
for five or six days and reached the An-ia-fo-fotfo country. 
This form of the name, which occurs in all the teats of 
the Life so far os I have seen them, seems to represent an 
original like Antarabhava, But in all the tea la of the Be- 
cords and in the T'aag-Shu the reading is Am-taJo-/* 
The country with this name restored as Aotaravu (Julian) 
or Andaritb, is mentioned in the pilgrim’s account of hie 
outward journey, and it is evidently the Andar&b of Baber.' 
Yule thinks that the extent given to the diEtrict by the 
pilgrim in this passage is too grenM but we should pre^ 
bably regard the It in these mountainous regions as only 
about i/jtli ° r V*" 0 * of a mil * Tte pilgrim, we lean 
from the Life, made a stay of five days at the city of 
Andar&b (or Antarabhava). 


* Baber p. 161 . 

a op, c* p. 1W 
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K'UO-SI-TO (KHOST) 

P«m Andwib, fl* i»rr*ii Te to «Ut« the pilarit 

• m. c„,« d . X£h5S£ 

” 10 Tt» country, Which hmd ben Tokhu» 

’"V 1 ™ 3000 * it. capita , W ten /i in ci “ 
"* .1 w*> .ebj«t tl» Turk,. It h^d ffl4ny ^ 

galley» w,I h T«rj edd wbd,; it hid gcod crop, MlJ ibuolwl 
Tb^^ihSrS; t ^ bS **»*• ™l*«t led uerul,. 

ll,.t»4 of tb. “3000 V km jj,,, „ tk , of 

™b^TS thc ° tttt has 1,1689 ^ 1000 it", Which U 
pmhftblj the correct reading. The country has been 

ptSssntty thU oor piljritT of which ^er writes more 

Huoa 

** **-S5 «£»** 

*bova 3ooo /l blth- 1 St* ** ■- t L y i territory, -w»* 

XT?S 5S 

fss= - =inuft2s£S5 

Pa " mo,Sag ibom f TOTn ^ to b ^ . uth Df ^ lrt “ 
dty of naf&w* ' without lay penniaetit 

c ontisu 0 i. Entw^d from lhim _ OB 

«Z2f, 5 f* °“* wof j«3Es^ 
we. pi. SEKKS^Tii? - Smw 55 

lod -Thootaad So,,,".. „„* ** the 'Hot n™” 

_ apnag * - ™ tb * »« to tec flush ttnto* «d 


1 Biter f>. 151 ; Yuja cp e . p 1Mt 
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on ih* «Ut to Wu-sha (,% “ eae!i diraclien it i» toma 

thOMand*- of li and it tuu iftme hundred ■ of cliflj 4cd ridgoa in 
O Mtie* with toml-re )D accessible d allies; We irttzian mow wm 
perpetually accumulated and cold wind* blow fiwtsoly; the Mil 
produced numetau* onion*, and hence the name; but according 
to another opinion the name wa* derived from the onioo-hlue 
hue of the cliffa. 

The name of the country written Hudh (£g) in the test 
of thin passage, is in one passage of the 0 text of the 
Life, given as Kt*ih (^1. These two characters were 
formerly both read Kuah or Knch, and it is probable 
that tha name hero transcribed was something like Xnoh 
or Guoh, perhaps the “Ghouri of M, Saint ■ Martin. It 
will be noticed that the bearing of this country from 
Khost agrees with the narrative in the first chwm of the 
Records. According to the Life the capital was on the 
south bank of the -Fb-cAtj or Oxus; and the T'ang-Shu 
treats Huoh as the name of a triba i Yolo gives good 
reasons for rejecting previous identifications, and for finding 
the modem representative of our pilgrim's Ouoh in the 
present Kundua, the Knndex of Baber,* In the D text 
of the Records (and in the Fang-chib) the circuit of this 
country is given as SOOO fi, not 3000 £ as in the other 
texts, 

The Ts*ung Ling or Odun Range described in the 
present passage of the Records is the Bolor TagA and 
Karakorum Mountains of modern geographers. To the 
Chinese since the second century B. C. “Ts'ung-Lmg 1 ’ has 
been the name of Hhe high mountain chain whfrh sepa¬ 
rates Eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khntao, A*) 
from Western Turkestan (Kokand and the land on the 
Jax&rtes and Oxus)".* 


* c% m. 

1 ^ p. 59; B&bv p. m. 

1 Med, fte-L YoL I, p, B7 Gotfc 






MEXG-EAN (MDXGKAJS> 

The pilgrim append* to bt* iltieripLiorj of tbe T»-cop-Ling 
the ilntenunt that "going fu( above 100 li he came (o the -\frng~ 
kan country”. Tbi*. ho add* iv*» old Tokbar* lenitoryj it wai 
above 4y0 li in, circuit and jta capital wii Jo or 16 h in firenit- 
In native products and Way* of Ibe people Lhu country Wat very 
Hits Huuh; it bad no luVftiipi and «u under Turkish role. 

The account in the Life makes the pilgrim set out from 
Huob with a party of traders and after a journey of two 
days (that is probably, about 100 Ji) arms at Meng-kan. 
This country has been identified with Muog&o for Mun- 
janj which “is still a feudatory province under BadakshfuL, 
on the slopes of the Hindu kush". Yule’s remarks on the 
pilgrim’s account are based on the mistake in Julieu’s 
translation which gives 4000 it, instead of 400 li, as the 
circuit of the district. But Yule’s suggestion that tbe 
pilgrim's Meng-kan is the modem YuliWuin may perhaps 
he accepted: it cannot be the Munglo of Macartney'll 
map, ov the Minj&n of Wood’s map. i 


ALI-NI. 

Ibe niirTitivc in Hit thmdi proceeding Atwiba tint jo tbe 
north of U an glean «U the il-fi-fti country, Tbi» «puntry, which 
bwi hten Tokhara territory, ]*y along both hank* of the 0m«; 
rt *u above 300 Ji in circuit and it* capita) Hu about fourteen 
a in rireuit; in ila natural production* toil in tlio way* nf the 
people It bore much r«™blniEe to the Huo country 1 ( Eur.dc i). 

In the Life this little state is merely mentioned as one 
of the countries lying to the side of Mtmgken. It was 
probably not visited by the pilgrim, and in the account 
of his outward journey, as we hare seen, it b simply men¬ 
tioned as the district immediately before Mon glean. Yule 
thinks that the country “must have been close to Hazrat- 
fiuam t and as that district “formerly bore the name 
Ahreog or Arheug”, he proposes to identify this name 




1 Yule up. fi. p. 105. 
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with the of our pilgrim's account. * But, although 

the situation may correspond, we cannot regard A-it-ni M 
» transcription of Arheng or Ahreng- It may represent 
a word like Alni or Arin, and it may possibly be another 
name for A-li-na (|S3 m ®). This is the name of a great 
dragon which the Brethren in a monastery ot the 

country called Ki-pin (Eft-pin, the Kashmir and Kabul 
territory -according to some), until a Brother of strictly 
pure life succeeded in coating him away-* 

HOH-LO-HU. 

Xh« n*T«tiTe in the E«ord* continue*— p *Mt, to iht Jfoh-h- 
h\t countryThi* the nu old Tokhara territory. It h»d the 
Oxni o» ncrtli »ide, w*j above 200 li in circuit and it* capital 
w«i 14 or 16 li in circuit; the diitricl an lilt* Kundm in niluml 
production* and the way* of the people. 

Yule identifies the Ho-lo-im (that is perhaps, Ritbu) 
of this passage with “High, still an important fief of 
Eadakshan, between the Kokelia and the Oius”.* This 
district also was apparently not risited by the pilgrim: it 
is mentioned in the Life, along with the last country and 
the nest one, as being to the aide of Muugkan, 


KIH-LIfl- SEH-MQ. 

The de*criptioo in the Record* proceed*—From 
Yoen-cbuanp went *»*t ecro» mountain* end valley* pM*m* 
*ev£f*t two* for above- iiOO li to tho cotin try > 

formerly T&km territory, Thii country ™ ibov* 1000 (ueord- 
ins to Bs but in tbe 0 and B text*, ten! U from *■*t tc wwt 
as ^ 300 li from North to *OQtb« it* capital beisf 15 or lift in 
circuit- In product* and manner* and cuitomi it rB**mb]*d 
Mimpkan ■ bat it* people differed in foeiu^ of i very malicioa* 
diipeflitfon- 

Notwithstand log tbe wording of the above passage w* 
ire not obliged to believe that Yuan-cbuang actually went 


t op r c. p- tOb. 

j AfebHa-vih'* c*. 94 (No, ISff&l- 
J op. e. p- 1 OT - 
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TOEHABA. 


to the district here described The Lite, as baa been 
stated t merely mentions it as one of the States near Mung- 
fcafL For the Chinese transcription the original may have 
been a word like Krism or Krisma, but Juhnn’t resto¬ 
ration as Kharis me does not seem to be admissible. 
Cunningham identifies the district with T&Hk&n* St Martin 
oakes it “Isb-Keshm, at the lower end of the valley of 
W&kh&n^p and Yule “can only see in it the once well- 
known Kishm or K&skm, the Province of Ca$m of Marco 
Polo three days from Talikan™, 1 


FG-LI-HOH. 

The pilgrim's Account pro-ceedi—To the LQ^li-eut (io the D 
text, north) [of £r»m] wu the country. Thii wwm old 

TolehiTA country t was above 100 It etit to WMt by SGQ ti north 
to BOnib. And its chief city vh above 20 ft in circuit It fetefnbledi 
Kriim in )t> product* and the maunera And ciiftonu of the 
people 

This country also was evidently not visited by the pil¬ 
grim; it is merely mimed in the life as one of the districts 
to the side of Mungkan. The transcription of the name 
has been supposed to represent Friha (Jnlien) or Parika 
(Yule). Several id entitle a tir ns have been proposed, and 
Yule supposes that the district ^from its relation to Kishm 
must have Lain either immediately on the south bank of 
the Kokcha or just beyond that river. In the latter case 
it would lie between Kostak and Faiznbad, where now 
exists the Province of Bw&kn or Shahm-Biaburg”. * 


HI-MQ-TA-LG. 

Th# pdfrim’i dweription proceeds, From Kritm. be went e*Mi 
Crtr billf and iciou Talley* for ever 800 U to W& 

Thi* country, which waa oM Tokharm territory, wa* above 3000 
If in circuit; it win An unbroken mcccavtcu of hill and vaIh, 
with a fertile toil good for gnin And much early wheat 


kjuhi* IK, p. 410^ Yule L n 
■ op. c. p. 10ft. * 
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inth prolific «not*lion .nd Iru.t. in 

WJi , v e r u cold, the people mew of * eialeat impcluou. dw 
po«t.on they did «* «cosmi» monl rttribotioa ; they wore 

jts.atJ. ugly, *»d without good meant n; in the muterude o! Unnr 
tioJiiog cJHee woollen cloth {felt}, •lone, And ^ 

rwembled the Turk.. Their married womeo wore » B htad *" 

. wooden hommbo»e three feet high, with iwo trtoohe. inh^vnt 

c*.bore the other; the -FF*r branchw P T«tutedfc 
f.ttier-in-lAW *nd the lower her moUw-m-ltw; i bnceh w** 
removed from the horn on <fe d«th of the 
ln(i when both of the hiuband* pi«of W® rt dewi tbe b0m 
heid-dren «< laid Hide. 

The pi!*»m continuing bit necount of thi. country ved-u. 

0,1.J.r'— bl W—IV »X- “—£■ 5S Ifrf’S 

.«rt of the Slkyn .loch, pod the greeter part of ail «* <* *» 
Ts 1 ung-ling bad beernno .object to them; u tht. «oJrr«* 
oa tfai confine. Of the T-rte it became influenced by wij* 
of the latter; the inhabitant- moreoret- were raided wlmo k*P«* 
%Z own territory, hem* A- people of this 
vn.-nuta in Other !■>*>; thtre wew toot ten. «f “*■ 

2T^>.».«. r-™«»” **" " “ 

about from i*« W pV« mcbing oottuaX to 
cxmxfrj* 

The original nf this passage presents some difficulties! 
and the translation here given is net very a***"* 
The Hi-m»4aJa of this, and ol two other passages of the 

ZZL, * translated ins Chinese "»Xt JtSZ 
Mountain”, and restored as Hjmatala tvhich has * 
meaning- Bnt this name is probably denTe J fr T®^ d 
books, or from Indian Brethren settled mthe district .and 
there was presumably a local and popular in* -Tale 
thinks we find a trace of the word Hiiuatala m t * 

“of one of the still existing feudatory province* *(^Bada- 
fahan Daraim or Dam-baim” The account m the Life 
ZSZ the piled*, go from Mungkau east 300 U among 
mi and so on to Himatak, but as this ^ountise- 
dfntly derived from the Becorde it is possibl [ * ^ 
is a- mistake as to the place of departure. la the He . 
description of the pilgrim’s journey oat, Eiinatak 
turned between MyfM and IWOo The Fang-chih 
agrees with the present passage of the Records in P 1mID S 
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this country 300 ft oast of Krism, and 200 ft west of JV 
to-dWuiy-na (Badaksh&n). 

In the pilgrim’s description of the people of Himatala. 
the words u did not recognize moral retribution" are for 
the Chinese ptt-*tdno-/t( fg p gg) ( lj t «d 0 not ac _ 
knowledge guilt and happiness", end the meaning of the 
phrase is “do not believe in the action of karma" Julicn 
translates the words “ne savent pas distinguer le crime 
do la rertu", but this ia not what the text states. The 
form of expression, which we have met before, merely 
indicates ignorance of. or scepticism as to, or denial of, 
the doctrine of karma, and tells us that those to whom it 
is applied were not Buddhists. 


The wearing of the conical wooden head-dress by the 
married women in Hi ma t a la as described by oor pilgrim 
was a very peculiar custom. Among the Ye-ta, supposed 
to hare been of 7ue4i (Get®) stock, and inhabitants of 
this region, the married women, wo are told, wore a bora 
head-dress, but with them the number of knobs or home 
indicated the numbers of their brothers-ic-law who were 
also their husbands.* So also in the Hua (ft) country 
the mamed women wore on the head a carved wooden 
horn six inches high and adorned with gold and silver * 
Among the Tartars the wives had a head-dress of a 
peculiar kind, apparently not very unlike those just men¬ 
tioned.* William of Bubruck tells ns that the Tartar 
married women “have a head-dress, which they call bocca, 
made of hark, or such other light material us thev can 
hud, and rt is big and as .much as two hands can spaa 
arornuh and is a cubit and more high, and equa^ lie the 
capital of a cojmoa*”* 

The pilgrim’s statement about a Sakva or Shkyus haring 
obtained forcible poss ession of the throne of this country 


I Waj Shp, eJi, 103; tL Ka-luuchi, g, 
I Mu T. L a ch. 50S. ' 


* op. a p. 108, 

m3o ^y of M«r WiBke, jf subfuck- 
Mr. Bockhillt note to tbu ptsuge it very mtemtir- 


p. 7& 
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is explained in his account of the sack of Kapilavastu by 
king Yirudhaka, Instead of stating that 11 the inhabitants 
were raided while keeping their own territory* 1 the anther 
probably meant to state that the Himatoja people mule 
raids into other countries while guarding their own borders. 
One of the kings of Himatata had. as the pilgrim relates 
in another passage, invaded Kashmir and murdered its 
king. 1 Then the words “reaching westward to the Krim 
country* 1 arc treated by Julie n as a separate clause— ri dq 
c6t£ de Tones t ce pays touche an noyauine de Kbarism". 
There is nothing in the original for *cc pays” but hsi* 
chi* fjR| seems to mean “du c&ti de Fouest touche”. 
The pilgrim, however, has already stated that Mima tala 
was above 300 ti distant from Krism, and we must appar¬ 
ently understand the passage as meaning that the raomuda 
of Himatala had their temporary encampments as far west 
aa the confines of Krisru. 

PO-TO-CM^ANG-NA (BADAKSHAM). 

The pilgrim proceeds 1 o relate that he went eut above 200 H 
to the £'J-£a £k'an$ (cA'uan^hnii country. This he describes » 
having been formerly Tokbmrm territory T bs being mbote $000 H 
in circuit with its capita], which wus on el cliff, six or seven Ji 
in circuit. The country was an unbroken mwwainu of hills mud 
vmles and it was covered with mud and stones; it yielded pulse 
ud wheal and a greet quantity of grsptrt, watmus. peart, and 
pi umi. The climate tvme very cold; the people were yhJueoub but 
without good man tiers ar.d without education; they were ill- 
favoured end their garments were chiefly of felt and serge. There 
were three or foot Bnddhstt monasteries with a small number 
of Brethren. The king was a sincere upright man with a 
pro round belief in Buddhiim. 

The Life culls this country Ib-di'ang^na, but the pro¬ 
nunciation was probably nearly the same as the £b-to- 
ch'ang na (# Q |jj Bp) of our test, that is FatacIFan ar 
Badaksbau, This -latter is the restoration of the name 
given by St. Martin; and accepted by the other commcn- 


5 See CAuan IIL 
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tators on the Records. Yule thinks that the capital may 
have "been on or near the site of the modem Fnimbad. > 
At' the time of the pilgrim's visit, we learn from the Life, 
the weather was so severe that he bad to make a halt of 
more than a month. Id the D text of the .Records, and 
in the Fang chih, the region between Himatala and Bada- 
kah&n la called a ku. {%}) or -valley between mountains’'. 
The account of the pilgrim's outward journey makes Bada- 
fcshan come after Bharmasthiti, and before Yin-po-kan. 


YIN-PO-KIBS (on -KAN). 

From Badakshan, we are informed by tie Record*, the pQgrim 
proceeded Muth-oeat throajfh a diitriet of bill* and vale* for 
over 200 li to the Tm-po-Jben country. TMi i* deacribed u old 
Tokhara territory, a* being aba vs 1000 ft in circuit it* capital 
being above tea IL It wa* a aerie* of mountain* with narrow 
valley* of cultivated land; in climate, product*, and the character 
of the people it resembled Badalcibin, but the language waa not 
quite the lame; ita inog vh a bad, cruel mac. 

Julien restores the Yiri-po-kien(-){an) of this passage as 
Invakan, and the restoration has been accepted. In the 
C text of the Life we have K'^&^pa-kan, but the old 
reading is Hit as in the Rfcords. Yule, after mentioning 
the identifications proposed by St Martin and Cunningham, 
writes—"Direction and distance, however, antecedent and 
consequent point sot to Wakh&n, bat to Yarogun or 
Ham&kaa, the old name of the valley of the Kolccha from 
Jerm upwards*> The word here transcribed by the pilgrim 
may have bees one liket Imp akin or Impak&m 

KU-LAXG-NA. 

Tho pilgrim proceed* to relate that from Yt»-po-feuw he 
travelled *o uth-eiat ktoh moujjt nc mid Valley by narrow dangaroo* 
path* Cor above B000 li to Ju-ia«y*na, B* detente* (hi* country 
m old Tether* territory, and a* being above 2000 f, In circuit; 


• J alien III, p. 433; Yds op> a. p. 109, 
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it membkd Yim^pc^kan in the character of the country and la 
climate ^ the people had no civil polity ud had bad diepoaitionfli 
there w*rc only m few Baddhittj. The cliffe yielded much gtild- 
Esiencc ( M d'cir pur 53 ), which tu obtained by rmeihiog the rockj. 
The. re wu a lopall o amber of monaitarie*. and the Brethren won 
few ; the kiog wa* a ainoen upright man who reverenced Buddha, 
the Canon, and the Order, 

The Ku4ang*n &i of this passage, restored as Koran a, 
has been identified by Yule with the modem Kuran or 
Koran, in the upper part of the Talley of the Kokoha and 
M a sub-division of the proTiuoe of Jenn, lying among the 
spurs of the Hindu Kush* In fact, it includes the Lazuli 
Hinas". * 1 Other forms of Chinese transcript ion are Ktk- 
lan gf) and Ktt-lc*nu (flL $g It is described as 

adjoining Tokhara, as being 3000 It in circuit, bounded 
on the south by the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu 
Kush) and on the north by the river JKri-ltt (fff ft)- Ir 
A.D. 64S Su-t^p% the raja of this country, seat an 
envoy to T^ang T^ai Tseng bearing a letter in Indi a n 
writing, 

TA-MG-SIJPIE-TI. 

Prem Korun, the narrative in the Reeurdi pr^di to rihta 
the pilgrim going north-east over bill sad through volley by 
steep narrow paths travelled more thou GOO It to 
which kj between two kilim. This country, formeriy Tokbar* 
territory, was 1BOO or 1600 U e*it to w«l and four or five ti, 
(but iti its narrowest part not above a li) t from north to south* 
It lay along the Fo-eh u (0*ni) river* following the windingi 
of the rivorj it wta foil of hillock* with tend and gravel tvary- 
vh«n; ite wind* were xqy ooldj tbe only wsj» warm wheat 
ud pula* and tier* wu Little ufJInSfamf tba country yielded 
tauiy fine han» of inudl wo but capable of long journeys. 
The people w*™ ill tempered and ill favoured, and their dotting 
woe of fell aod eergej their ayee differed from tbo« of other 
people in being of a turquoue bna. There wan abova tea 
Buddhiit moaaateriei bat very few Brttbrea. Th* capital, which 
was called Hm -«■ to, bod i monastery built by a former king of 
the country by quarrying the cliff and filling np the golly- Our 

t. op. t. p. Ills Wood 3 * “Jo army to tbe Some* of tfc* Oxae,* *d. 
Vale, InL p. LXXXVII W p, 16*. 
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pilgrim ties givt* * tie conversion of this king to Buddhism by 
v iSEodteant musictstry, »nd the consequent introduction and 
StUbiiihpent of Buddhism. The shrine (ckkf lkil of this 
monastery had a itooe image of the Buddha ever which was 
freely suspended a gilt copper canopy sot .with precious uLones; 
thu canopy moved with the worshipper ae he performed 
predakshiBa to the image, and etoppad when h« topped. Our 
pilgrim aximioed the walla, and questioned the residents, but 
touJd not team the secret of the aelf-aetiag canopy. 

Til a native annotator to our text bora tells tis that 
another came for Zintuh+i-t'iHi was CHin-Van {$£ ffc) or 
-Huof^D-i'dn, the latter being apparently the correct 
reading. He also tells us that the country was also colled 
Htto-mi Off 9jj). This latter, written also jtfw(*j|)-mr, is 
the name used in the T‘ang-Shu i and by the pilgrim Wu- 
k*ung.3 We may regard ffwhkan or Huo-mi as the local 
and popular name, while that given by our pilgrim was 
probably Itnowo only to the Buddhista The T‘ang-Sbu 
also record! as another name for this country Hj-7io 
|U) which is taken from the Wei History and the travels 
of Sung-yon, a The latter traveller describes the country 
as being north of the Great Snow Mountain [the Hindu 
Kush) with high hills and deep defiles, as being extremely 
cold, its inhabitants living with their domestic animals in 
pits excavated in the earth. Julieu suggests Tamasthiti 
as a conjectural restoration of our pilgrim's transcription, 
but we should perhaps restate it as D ham mast hitL The 
name which Yuan-chuang gives to the capital is, os we 
have seen, Him-tWo fi* £), but in the TMng-Shu the 
capital of Huo-mt is Hati-ka~sMn & ft), or in one 
text Sai(g>foi.sAeH. It is described as being tq the south 
of the Oxus, but Sung-yun tells us that the hill was turned 
mto the city. Yule agrees with Cunningham in identifying 
Dhammasthiti with Wnkhan, the long vallev of the Wakh, 

taking m also the upper part of the Chitral valley. * Tbs 


‘ Ck. 291 . 
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Chinese name Huckhan neems to be merely a transcription 
of Wakhan. and PoJ 1 ^ may fas for Wakb pronounced 
Vakli, 

The Records, as we have seen, make this country to ha 
only from one to four or five U wide (from north to south), 
but in the Fang-chib it is from ten to nearly 100 fi from 
north to south. 

SHEH-KdUNL 

The pilgrim continues— “OrCMing u. mount tic of DhammeaSiiiti 
fWakhiu), one goe* * north to Shi-fri-m"* Thii country ha describes 
11 above 2000 ft, tad itt capita] iw five pr six fi, in circuit; it w*a a 
succefliion of hilii ud vsle* with a-aad and stone wistea every - 
where- Them vu much pa lie and wheat hut tittle of other 
crops; tma werfe rare and there were very few dowers or Jniita; 
the climate was very cold; the people were given to robbery 
«nd murder and dad not recognise social proprieties or morel 
diitioctiopa. erring at to future retribution they feared the 
[punitive] misfortune! of this life. They were ill-favoured, wore 
akins and sorgo; and they had a writing like that of Tokliara, 
their spoken language being different. 

In the first Chuan of these Records Shih-fci-ni is appa- 
really to the immediate south of the country called Kou- 
mirti. The T + ang-Shu taJto the district Shi-ni fjti E)* 
and gives St-ni (g |H) and our Shth-k^i-m as other names, 1 
These three are probably different transcriptions of a word 
like Sifchni or SighnL At one time the country had a 
capital called K^u-hm fg ff), but m the course of time 
the inhabitants dispersed themselves among the five moun¬ 
tain valleys of the country. Each valley had its own chief 
and capita! and so the district came to be called the 
Five Shi-nL* The tihih-fci-ni of our pilgrim hits been 
id entitled with the modern Shagh&n or Shighnan, and 
Yule mys there can be no doubt about it, the gentile 
adjective of Shighnan being Shighni with which the Chinese 
form is identical. 3 This is evidently the district which 
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was m the *Pamiir Valley'’ according to Wn-k'ung, who 
calls it the "Five Chi-nT (JL ^ \£) r a note adding that 
another name was 1 The features and character 

of the modem SMghn&n do not seem to agree with the 
description of Shighni by our pilgrim bat we most re^ 
member that Yuan-cbtiaitg is apparently describing from 
hearsay. 

SHANG-UI. 

Th* pilgrim'* P amlivt proceeds to teJl us that paring through 
, Dhanim*»ihit£ to the itmih of % mountain you come t& the 
country. This he describes u being S500 or 3600 K 
in circuit, with alternating hills and valei, and with hillock* or 
various site* All crops were grown Ld it, poise and wheat being 
abundant* and thane wu plenty of grapes; it yielded realgar 
which was ^obtained by breaking up* the recks, The mountain 
godi were &AlJdoui end caused disaster*; if travel]**!* offered 
tham worship the travellers had good luck, but if they did not 
worship then they encountered storm sad haiL Th climate was 
told, the people were rub in their ways; they wfcra upright, 
without ceremonial obtemnoea and with nurrow views and slight 
accomplish mania; they had the same writing ii Tokhua, but 
their spoken language was different 5 they chiefly wore coarse 
woo]ten garment* Their king was of tha Slky* stock and wu 
a Buddhist, and qoder his influence the people bad si] become 
gonuioe belie vers; there were two monasteries with a few Brethren- 
To the mirth-east of Bhang-mi, the account in the Records 
continues, across mountains and defiles by dangerous paths at a 
distance of above 700 ll was the Pfrmi h Valley This was above 
IflO© li east to west, aid 140 fi s bat in its narrowest pari net men 
than ten tt, from north to forth. It was between two Snow Moun¬ 
tains nd so had fierce cbQling winds and snow-storm*, spring and 
suminor; the sod was saltish with much gravel As there was no 
cultivation, and scarcely any vegetation, the place htd become a 
mere waste destitute of human inhabitants. In this Valley wu 
a Urge Dragon Lake above ftOtf tfut to west and SOW north 
iq sooth. As the lake was in the Trang-iiog, the centra of 
Jambudvipa, in a very high position,, its water was very pare 
ac 4 dear, it was of unmeasured depth, and ws* of a bluish black 
colour with a very plaint taste. In tbs depths of tha lak* 
dwelt all kinds of aquatic monster*, and water-birds of various 


* Shih-h-cbing and J. JL VoL VI, p T 841 
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M.edet haunted ill surface, the shells of their great eggs b*mg 
left in the wi!da among the manhes, or on the *“ d Jf 
ThU lake sent forth on the wwt a large strew® which joined 
the Oku. to the east of Dhammaithiti. and flowed weal; and to 
all strewi. oo the right (wettl side How west 0» tin «■» the 
late se ut ont a large ■tream which went north-edet to the cun- 
fines oi Ksehgar, where it joined the Sit* and flowed wt; and 
■o aU stream! up thii "ido of tbs lafcfc flow tuiwwu* 

The Shansi (pffj ft) of the test or this P^ge h» 
been restored by Julies as Siimbhi, but the restoration 
dues not seem to be admissible. It was apparently from onr 
pilgrim’s narrative that this name Shang-mi became known 
to the Chinese as denoting this country. In the Wei-S u 
and other books we find mention of a disti'Kt culled bhe- 
mi f IK*- Eff’i width was at a mountain south of a eoun ty 
culled *o-e»a m **>. perhaps Balli, between Po-ho 
(Wakben?) and Udy&na, i This Bhe-mi, whmh was visited 
by Sung-yun, may have been our pilgrim’s Shang-mi. en 
we learn' that in the Tifea-pao period of the Tang dynasty, 
that is betw een A.B.742 and 755, right .States of those 
remote regions seat embassies to the Chinee emperor, 
fine of these states was i£*-«*» (fll » flnd . thtS ' 9 J" 
scribed as the country also called Shang-mi; and the 
capital at that tkae ^ &*<& as -yttfc ^hQi4o, re- 

presented as being in the Gveat Snow Mountain north of 
the river JWiL*' ’iVu-kmng also traversed a country cabled 
Xou-tm m m on jouiney from (W aUu* 

on towards Kashmir, and this is evidently the 
«nd Shang-mi of other travellers and witters.* 

As we have seen tbe text places the Panur Va ey 
700 ii to the north-east of Shanghai i but the Life gives 
the direction as east, the distance being the same, fteitker 
in it, nor in the Records, is there any information a* to 
the bearing or distance of Shang-mi from Dhamnmsthiti, 
but the latter was evidently, as in the Tang-Shu, between 


i Wa Biiu, tf/* 1G& 
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Shitfhni on the north, and £hant/-mi on the south. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the modem re¬ 
presentative of Shang-mi is the Chitral District, and the 
identification most be accepted, although it does not seem 
to meet all the requirements Of the texts. This district 
also known as Xaskiir, and Elphinstono relates that the 
inhabitants, who live chiefly in tents, “belong to a nation 
culled Gobi”* This name, as Yule suggests, may be the 
Aw-wei of the Chinese historian although Elph ins tone 
seems to have regarded it *s connected with Gobi. 1 
The Pn mi-lo of oar pilgrim is evidently the Po-uii 
<W &*) of Wn*k nag and the T ang Shu, and the Pamir of 
western travellers. There are eight Pamirs in the district 
which hems this general designation, and geographers are 
not agreed as to which of these is the “Pamir Valley* of 
our text. Mr. (now Lord) Curztm from study and personal 
observation concludes that thie is the Great Pamir and 
that the Dragon Lake is the Victoria Lake or Sur-i-knL» 
This identification, however, does not seem to suit the 
requirements of the narrative and description in the Life 
and Records. These do not require us to believe that 
the pilgrim visited either Sl.ighnan or Shaog-mi, and it 
seems probable that he went on from Wahhau into the 
pfumrs. His account of the “Valley" with its Dragon 
Lake does not agree with all the particular in Hie de¬ 
scriptions of any o 0 o of the Paio.rs given by western ex¬ 
plorers, but it is in substantial agreement with Mr. Clinton's 
summary of the general features of a Pamir. Much of 
the pilgrim’s information was apparently obtained from 
books or guides. Thus it was evidently from oilers that 
he learned of the hornless dragons, tortoises, and other 
aquatic monsters which lived in the dark depths of the 
Lake. He may have seen the wild fowl, the ducks, geese, 
swans, and great kmg.fishera (?) .and heard she clanging 
clamour of their cries. The shells of the great eggs left 


- "Account of Caobd” P . *42 (2d «LV Yule, op. e ., D . 114 
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op the marshes or saudj iftlets are conjectured hj the 
author of the Life to he identical with the “large egg- 
shells of T4*o-Chib" that is, ostrich egg-shells. 1 The eggs 
were as large as water-jars and the parent bird with due 
regard to proportion was tea feet high. 

The identification of the Dragon Late of the Pamirs, 
that is, the Sar-i-kul, with the Anar&tapta Lake in not 
made bj our pilgrim, as some hate asserted* He does 
not apply the name An&vatapta to the Pamir Lake, and 
he assigns the two lak&i to localities far apart- 

KIE-PAjS'-TE. 

The Record* p.om*d to relate that "to the moth of Ibe 
Famir Valley ac»a* a bUlii Hj a P& IvJq country which yielded 
mucb gold and lilvrr, the former being oT i fiery hue* It add* 
that, from the centre of the Pamir Valley going *onth east the 
read ha* no inhabited villages p over bill* by risky paths where 
frwen snow prev?'led'm journey of over&OOi* brought the piignm 
to ThJi co Entry wu above 3000 H in circuity 

ito capital, founded on a rocky ridgft and having the river Sat* 
nt ita batik, nil above twenty U in cM Tha country wai a 
eystem of mountain* with narrow river-courses and downs; there 
was little of other crop* but much of puke and wheat, and there 
were few frost and other treej ; ita downs and swam pi were 
wnataa and ita dtie* and town* uninhabited. The people bad 
no serial etiquette or common feeling of right; they had MtH* 
education and were fierce, daring f aud ugly; their clothes were 
of vowrm woollen material (lit. felt and sajg*)j their written and 
spoken language - were like tho*e of Rub-gar; and they wer* 
sincere Buddhist*. There were more than ton mnnaitoriM with 
above 500 Brethren, alt Btoayipfto of the BtrtnaUvadin School 
The reigning king was a patron of Buddhism, and a scholar oT 
culture. Many years had elapsed usee hi* dynasty was estab¬ 
lished, before that event the country wu a wild valley * the 
Ta'ungling. A king of JPo-Umk tba pilgrim continues* had 
married a lady in China, and the bride-elect had reached tMi 
plara tm bar way to her husband^ home* At tha time of her 
ifrivat armed rebellion had broken out in the country, and the 
road* sera- imputable- Bo I ho klng k s bride was taken to the 
top of a high ■itMp reeky hill ^nd kept there for safety. When 


i See Dr- HirtVa "China and the Roman Orient 4 p + IS& 
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tranquillity vu restored, and the joqroey was to be continued, 
the king", envoy in charge ef the bnde dfiroTBred that 9be ««■ 
auxinl*. On makiqg enquiry he found that the snn-deva had 
viaited the Indy every day nt noon, and that it w*s by him .he 
wu with child. Sc Lt wu decided that the partv should remain 
nt the place; 4 palace wu built on thr hill, and the whole 
company settled there, and made the Chinese lady their queen 
In due time she ittn birth to 1 ton who grew up very hand¬ 
some and accomplished, famed for hit power over the elements 
and bis good government, and neighbouring States Iwcarae bis 
vassals. 


The pilgrim neat tells of the petrified body of this sovereign 
preserved in a cave in tho steep side of a mountain above 100 fi 
to the south- f «n of the capital His lineal defendant, had 
reigned ever since, and became their first nave stress wu a 
Chinese lady and their drat ancestor a snn-deva, thar stjled 
themselves "China-[sun] -deva stock 7 : Hut the successors of the 
tint king »me to lose their prestige and be kept down by 
powerful Countries, and when Aaoks nine to rule he built a 
tope in the palace. Hereupon the king then reigning removed 
to the north-east of the palace, sod made a splendid monastery 
of the aid palace far the ikstra-ma*to r Tung thmi <£■ moralsbdhai. 
This man, we are told by the pilgrim, was a nati ve of Taluhtiili 
who in early youth cnbrsced the religious life, and became an 
enthusiastic student of sacred literature. He composed eomo 
tena of treatises which were widely known and read; and ho 
was the founder of the Ssufcrtntika School He was brought by 
force from his native land to this coon try. In hi* tftoe Aiva- 
gboehu in the east. Deva in the sonth. Nigiiyuoa in the west, 
■ad Kutnaratabdbs in the north wen called the Four Stuning 

HAL 


Above 300 H to the south east of the capital was a cliff in 
which were two envee, each contain j og an arhat in a trance which 
bad been prolonged for mere than 700 years: tho bodies wen 
hkc s hole tone, and the only sign „f life waa that tbs hair kept 
growing, and had to b* cut periodimJIy. Owing to tho north¬ 
east of tnis cliff over a mountain for BOO (j the pilgrim came 
to nPupyadh^ Thit bad been built and endowed, according 
to tradition, by an srbat m pity for distremod caravan, croesing 
dw wild blfcak nfHL * 


Foreign commentators on the content* of this passage 
are not agreed aa to the modern representative of the 
P'o-fu-Io country which the pilgrim pin*, oli Ujo other 
side of a mountain to the aoctth of hia “Pamir Valley”. 
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It is Apparently the itfr jt\) country* 

the Sung pilgrim, who places it beyond a snowy range 
before the w Ts*ung-liiig snow mountains" on the way down 
to Kashmir, 1 It is also the Po-Im-Io [$£ 1$ j) of the 

Wei-Shu t which was to the east of the Ski-mi country 
over mountains with precipitous sides up which travellers 
climbed by means of chains, 3 Yule follows Cunningham 
in identifying the district with the modem Balti adding 
that ^doubtless the territory included Gilghit and Kan jut 
the latter famed for its gold produce 5 *; 1 but objections 
have beeo made to this identification. 

From the w Famir Valley* the pilgrim’s journey !$# 

*!ml according to the Records, but east according to the 
Life. After travelling above 500 H (perhaps about 60 miles) 
he came to the country which he calls Xa-p L an-t 4 o* This 
is apparently the X&p'an-to (jg || of earlier writers, 
called also Xt-lo and Man-to [2£) + The capital of thia 

country was in the Ts+ung* ling* Beyond the country 
on the south and south-west was the Hindu-Kush, to its 
north was Kashgar* and to its west was Hu-mi (Wnkhhan).* 
Sung-yun mentions a country which be locates 

on the Ts l ong-ling T the last before JF h-ho (Wakhan?) on 
his itinerary. j Jtilien suggests Xhavandha as the possible 
restoration of the pilgrim’s transcription, and the name 
was probably something like Kabhmada or Kavunda. The 
conn try has been identified by modem Chinese writers 
with Sol-gol or Sariqgoh the chief city of which is Tash- 
kurghac.* and this* is the identification made by Cunning - 
ham and his successors. It is admitted, however, that 
Tashkurghan cannot represent the capital of Kabhanda* 


■ HiLLAit 
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th« former being situated in a plain. St. Martin regards 
Karckii ets occupying tho site of Tuan-chua-ti^s capital, a^rl 
adds that the river which passes K archil is one of the 
principal upper branches of the Yarkand river, that is, 
the Sits, of om pilgrim. 1 But the situation of Karelin 
<or Kar&chu) seems to make the identification inadmissible. 

' In the legend here related by the pilgrim about the 
origin of the dynasty reigning in Kabhanda at the time 
of his visit, we find the king of a country called Po-Ii-srii 
contracting a marriage with a Chinese lady. In the C 
test the reading is P'o-Ia-srii which .is Yuan-chuang'a trait* 
scriptioo for Persia. The D teat has “P-o-li-ta-sstF which 
is evidently a mistake. The cone^t reading aft we can 
learn from the D editor’s note is evidently P'o-lt-ssu. This 
was not Persia, but s country not Car from the region of 
the Pamirs, it is also called P'o-satt, and it is probably 
sometime? confounded with Persia Julian transcribes 
correctly PVli-Jsn. but Yule turns this into Persia, and 
adds that “in Persian legendary history we find king 
Jameshid marrying a daughter ufMuh&ng, king of China”. 
The king of JP^-U-ssfl, however, never actually became the 
husband of the Chinese lady who bad only'a temporary 
husband in the sun-god. By him she became the mother 
of the king who founded the reigning dynasty of Kabhanda, 
and made the country prosperous and powerful The kings 
of this dynasty styled themselves “China - deva - gotrn’* 
translated by “China and sun-god s^ockt But this inter¬ 
pretation seems to be absurd, and Chiliad eva may he a 
proper name. 

The T‘ung-sbou or Kumiralabdlia of this passage is 
the Saatra-master with whom we have met already in the 
account of Takahasila. Here as before the Life has the 
faulty reading “Youth-hug-life" or Eumirajtva. The tran¬ 
scription shews that Kumlrnl&bdha is the name, and this 
agrees with TSraniitha, * He mentions a Sautrfintika 
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kcharya of the west whose name was GzoMrHulena, that 
i§ Youtb-received, or Kumaralabdha. ?foiie 01 the treaties 
written by this great Buddhist hare come down to us in 
the Chinese collections, but his name is occasionally 
mentioned in the Ssstras. 

The pilgrim, it will be noticed, describes the people of 
Kabhanda as baring a writing and a language like thow 
of Kashgar; but in bis description of the latter country 
he represents its writing as taken from that of India, an 
the spoken dialect as being peculiar to the people. 

WD-SA (ok WU-SHA), 

The pilgrim's narrative proceed* io relate that "from tbi*. 
tb«l 11 Lrhapt ttr rmivnssl i going Mltwd be ^ euieii ll “ 

Jalteru ridge, ot the TViing-Ling. ever ?■«« a^tbrougtd^to 
by rnlcv paths m a «»*Unt secession of wind ««•*.. 
Btove 800/t to the llM-SO country outside Ol the Ti unjr-Lin^ 
S eonni be describe, « beiug 10®« in ** 

capital above ten l£ in circuit bounded on the i0uth , 

river The district had a rich Mil yielding good crop* with 
-1^ of fruit and other trcci, it produced mnoin biB^s cf 
S U,* block, and dart blue; the climate wee mild and 
the people were rude, bureb, and dsceilWi their wntteu 
W sunken language had a little ivsembUuee to those of Kui-ihil 

dUu. SodiUrt., Tk,t. «A 

nisei v IbW Brethren of tic smrvi.tivadifl School of K * ^ 
V5v,is« For some centuries there had been no native djp >* 
2d the country was subject to KebhanJa. Above 
* e ,t of the capital was * mountain the vapours of which *<**“* 
rand cling in contact with the root,, raised clouds; it. sheer 
diff* of imposing height seemed on the verge of cubing 

the .Lmif Of this mountain was a ma E nii,cent tnpe of 
marvellous workmanship ■ and tbe pilgrim narrate* the legend 
connected with it* erection. 

In tbe corresponding passage in the LU> the p-lgrim is 
represented as staying in Kabhanda for above twenty days: 
he then continue? his' journey ip the company o 
traders going north-east When the party was five days 
0 „ the wav it encountered robbers, and its members were 
dispersed; coming together again they continued their 
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ana when they bad gone 800 U they emerged from 
Jj ung-Ling and arrived at BVm {& m or fit) 
The second character of this name we are told to 2£ 

TT^ Vl^' ° r ** lind aho " <** «4 two 

characters probably represent a word like r; au w o,i L We 

KJ “?*£?! i tter M 11 P ro ™itM»l restoration. Cunning. 

J ld i en ^ fifld the country with the modem Yanglfciuw 
and this m apparently the identification made by recent 
Chinese writers Iule, who takes the Si-to river of our 
text to be the Sinkol, makes the capital of Osh to have 
been at -Chihli Gumbos” (“The Jfoyty Domes"), which is 
te the south or YangihiBsar, Dr. Sven Hedin describes 
Chilul GuruEiex as “a collection of stone and clay houses, 
es, and yurts, besides a cemetery with a small chapel 
crowned with a cupola" » The district in Chinese TurkeeUn 

teThe' Jl I jTf ** correspond in situation 

to the mtwta of oar pilgnnft travels. 


KA-SHA 


(KASHGAR). 


m thlt frtDl ** » perhsp^ the 

0f : lhe P 1, ^ rlm *«al north iit]v «nd.W* 

and W«t* Flam, for above 5W li «d «* to 
T his country be d«e»|* „ 1*i Bg .bey'fctfg H in 

?*a y »T ‘ ni !t,Ue ferti,a " Jl « » ii«W-d good crop* 

ind bad a Jaxuriftnc^ of fruit# and dm*™ t* a L 

iviire i!i-ravoured, Utlooed their Lndie.,, . 1 1 J 

s^mS£8£S3 

ipnken Jan*™ w di^rent from tho or 'S 

MUntna, The inhabitants w# * rj , ii Bn ^ l 

tk #ra believers in Buddhism; 

inere were «&me hundred* pf Buddhi** ■ . , 

t z srd?r=S5 


lot 1 


Og,o. p. IIS. -ThnmghA^ Voi. t, p. 2* L See Him-chiaeg 
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A Chines* note inserted in the text of this passage tells 
us that Ka (or jfitj-sfcft is the old S» (or SkuyJdi, that 
this latter was the name of the capital of th* country, 
a m l that it was incorrect for ShihAirki-li-iO’ti which was 
the correct naroe. The last is restored by Julies as 

“Srlkntati" a word whicl) does not seem to be known to 
the dictionaries. It is possibly a mistaken identification 
by the Chinese annotator. But the Rd-sM of our text 
is apparently the Su-feh of Chinese writers from the time 
of the Han dynasty down to that of the Mongols (Yuan). 
In the latter period the foreign name Kasbgbsr or Kashgar 
came to he used, but some Chinese writers stiU occasionally 
employ the old name. The country called Su-feb was evi¬ 
dently in former times of much greater extent than the 
modem district of Kashgar. Our pilgrim’s Ka-sba is 
apparently the K^shih fffi) which was the capital of 
Su-leh in’ the time of the After-Wei and Tang dynasties- 1 
It may be also the Ka-sha mentioned in a Mahlyan& 
treatise as the name of a foreign land the people of which 
had “fine”, that is shrill voices,* and it may he the 
Khasba which was in the Brihat-Saiphiti* ^north-east 
division.* In the Chinese translations of the Difydvftdsaa 
one text gives Ji'a-sM, and the other Ka-sha, as the name 
of the country to which Prince A&oka went if Jin TfUtsha- 
4iiS- This seems to favour Bnrnonfs suggested correction 
of Khaaa lor the “Svasa” of the original text. * Ka-sha 
(or Ka-sbih) rltat is perhaps Kasli, was the name of the 
capital and of the country. The city, we are told, "as 
in the water, and hence perhaps the name Sa-leh, that is 
Su4ik or Su-laq, from sm, •water”. Its modem designation 


i Tum Shu, rib, 221 (24 p«t), f“ A.D.430 Sn ieh aud 
other .isus of the ‘•West COmmie*" gave io ib*r to 

Wei dyawty IUag'J»u, Soug^ Win Hsiang It. yu&n-c =* 

t p- u-Mt-»iiau-<-'bie- e hi Eg. tA -2 (No. 185 ); Abbi-ts-vib., eh. 

* AJberaoi Vel. I, p. 303. 

* Divyiv. p. 372, Hut. Iijl p. SOS note; A-yB-wsar«“*»*■ cft 

A-yu-wanj-ehHsn, <A. 1. 






UNITES IN 6 9AB1Jl£‘ HEAHS. 

is translated by the Chinese “Motley ikasbj bouses (gar), * 
but this seems to be an improbable rtmdcriug. Them is 
a Turk! word Kasha (or Kir-lika) which means “variously 
coloured”, but t/ar, in Mongolian yer, is perbttps for the 
Chinese interpretation of a corruption of the Hindu word 
ijh'ir which means “a house’ * 1 . 

The term reudered in the above passage by “hilly sand* 
heaps” is shan-dit (|Jj $) literally, “hill stone-heaps", hut 
chi is bore, as jo many other passages, to be taken in the 
sense of “sand-accumulation". According to our pilgrim 
bills covered with sand and waste plains were the features 
of the country between Osh and Kashgar, and Mr. Sven 
Media describes the country on llie east side of Ytmgihissar 
as “ranges of low bills of sand, clay, and con glomerate”, i 

In the expressions -fine woollen shifty* and “woollen 
rugs” in the above passage the word for “woollen” is tith 
This i$ the reading uf the A and C texts, but in¬ 
stead of tic the B and D texts have chan {«£), which means 
“felt’ 1 . The term pai-tre, us we have seen, is used ns a 
name for “cotton cloth - but tieh is also used in the sense 
of kW. This is, apparently, the meaning of the word 
here, but we should perhaps regard rJntn as the correct 
reading. 

The custom of flattening babies* heads, common to this 
country with KuchiU. is mentioned by other writers; so 
also are the tattooing, and the peculiar eyes. But instead 
of the “gram eyes" which the pilgrim 'ascribes to the 
people other authorities represent them as liaring -turquoise 
pupils (Kj It#} . We are told also that all the inhabitants 
of this country were bom with six fingers on each band, 
and six taes qu each feot J 

Tke pilgHm, it will ba absented, describes tbe writing 
of Kashgar as, like that of Kuchik borrowed t?am India; 
although ccrtim letters bad been Left out, an.il oLlicr cliaji^e^ 


5 Hsin^bian^, eh- 3. 

1 ‘‘Through Asia," VoL l. p L Sag. 
s W*i-3ha, eh. 102, 
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made, the essentials of the Indian script had been preser¬ 
ved. As to the Brethren, end their use of the Buddhist 
scriptures, Jsiliea’s rendering seems to make the aulboi 
contradict himself. What the pilgrim tells us is that the 
monks spent much of their time humming the books, without 
studying the meaning, and because theyiead ia this hurried 
way many of them had succeeded in going through all 
the Tripitaka and the YibhlUbaa or Commentaries. He 
does not say that M il y a un grand nombre de pereonnes 
qui lisent et comprennent les trois Recueils ot la VibhSchl ♦ 
The reader of the passage now under notice will observe 
that the pilgrim does not tell ns anything of the form 
of government io Kashc&r. We know, however, that in 
the T 4 ang period the country was under Chinese ad¬ 
ministration, with the designation Su-le-chen or Sn-leli 
Military station, the military governor being a Chinese 
official. 

OHE-KU-KA. 

The nanative in the Record* proceeding relutM lliat from 
Kiihgar the pilgrim travelled ioolh-ml “hove 600 ft crosaing 
the SiU river and going over a l«ge sandy mountain -range to 
the CAt kn-ka country, Tba pilgrim describa tbw «untry as 
befog above 1000 li in circuit, and its Capital " above ten li in 
circuit; it •» naturally very strong and it had a jWritbing 
settled population. Thera was r. euccession of hill* and ruing 
grounds alt covered with atone* and gravel, whrre llie country 
lay alopg dw two rivers there waa tome cultivation; fruit* auch 
•at grape*, peart, and plow* were abundant ’, the wiodi were etdd; 
the inhabitant* were redo and deceitful, and robbery was openly 
practiced, I'll# writing wat like that of E ho ten, but the spoken 
language was different, and the people hod little eoStore or 
education; they were tipcere Boddhittt, and they enjoyed good 
work*. There war* tome ten* of BeddbStt monttteriea many of 
which were in ruina; the Brethren, of whom there vetw above 
100, were Mebhjinitii. The pilgrim then 'give* an account of 
a gnat mountain in the south of the country with numerous 
tope* in memory of ibe Indian arfnrte who had pemed away on 
the mountain, and telle m of the three arhale in prolonged 
•an-rid hi ia it* caves. The pilgrim add* that in thia country the 
featise* ipu of Mafaaviina canonicol teat* were very numerous, 

more tlmn in any other country to which Bnddhisrrj. bad reached. 
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Of trratuet of 100000 ilitiits each there were n>*>ri» titan ten. 
and (hotter treatise* had a very aiinpretd ntrculitton. 

A note to the text by the native editor tells us that 
the Che-ltulta of the passage is the old Tsii (or 7kic)-kil 
fU W- This latter word is found given as an official 
title among the Hiungnu, and we are told that it became 
k proper name. 1 Our pilgrim’s Cbe-ku-ka is apparently 
the St-kU (j$ $) of the Han period, and the Ckit*kil-}/o 
(%z ifl. Ml of later times. 1 So-kit is placed 1000 li isai 
of Khyion and 900 li south of iSu-leh (Kashgar), and Sung- 
ynn makes Chu-kfi^p'o to be five day s'journey from Klioten. 3 
Modern Chinese authorities identify the old So-kti with 
the modern Yerkiaug or Yarkand, ami to some extent 
Che-ku-ka answers this identification, * Yhle,. however, 
thinks that the particulars of our pilgrim's descuption 
"would seem to point to a site among the hills south of 
Yarkand", while the distances given from Kashgar and 
Khoten to Che-ku-ka agree with modern itineraries from 
the same places to Yarkand.» The name used by our 
pilgrim was perhaps, as in the Pang. Shu, that of the tribe 
or people by which the district was occupied.® A Tibetan 
writer tells us that 11 the Sanskrit name for Yarkhnn (or 
Yarkand) is Arghan", and that our pilgrim calls it “Su- 
kakai”. T 

For the last clause of the passage here translated with 
omissions the Chinese is 6 & B 1$ £ m. % M- This is 
in Jut ion’s- rendering.—“Depuis qu’elle (that is, “la doctrine 
du Mabavilna ) a Ste introduite dans ce pays jnsqu’t nos 

* Mb T. 1.. ck 341. 

’ The character J|t is commonly rood tht, but in thi* combi nation 
mi in many other tun it it to be red Jhi or Jfcfl. Tte CAe-fcu-fcn or 
tbii pmumge is apparently the g Jg jfe of r*. S3 or ih. Ta-faog- 
t4&j-iip£bi-ehiL| L 

s Ka-lftjn-ctiK ch, 5. 

* Htm-chiug, ah. §; Li-Ui-yedko^pLi^ dU 3 h 

* (rp. & p, l£0 r 

I- T^ng-Shfl, eft. 221 [3d part;. 

■ “Buddbm and other legends shout Khoton" hv B*bn Sant 
Cliindra Dae 0. t £. in J, A. 5. Ben. Vet LIT, p. 'm, 
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jours, elle seat tteudue d'uiie manure rom&rfii&lik/’. It 
wiH be seen that there is nothing in the text coYresponJiag 
to ^elle a elk inlrudatte dans ce pays”, and the translator 
seems to hare quite missed the author's meaning The 
pilgrim tells us that, no other Buddhist fcountry had so 
many MaMvfLua texts as Che-tu-ka had, that of those treatise* 
haring I0G00Q slokas there were about ten in the country, 
and that “decreasing from this their circulation was wide 5 ", 
that is the treatises which had a diminished number of 
si okas had an increased circulation, 

KB-SA-TAK-KA (KHOTBNJ, 

From Che-ku-kdt, the Darratiw proceeds to relate. tbs pilgrim 
went orer mountain ranges «id their nileyi kbove 600 li 
nod cam* to Jfo*(ar Etfl -sd-tatt■ nc. This country be describe* 
as being above 4000 H in circuit, more than half of it btmff 
sand-dimes; the cultivated land, which was very Uinitedi yielded 
cereali and fruits of varioni kin da; the country produced rup P 
fins felt, and silk of nriiatic texture it a]no yielded whit* find 
black jade. The climate vu genial, bat there were whirlwindi 
and flymg duel The people were of gentle disposition fond of 
the practical arte; they were in eaiy tircumsUneeir and bad 
settled occupation!- The nation esteemed music and Lbe people 
were fond of dance and toiigi a Few clothed themselves in 
woolens and fu?H p the majority wefin^ tilt and calico (or white 
felt", according to some texts) The lyitem of writing had been 
taken imm that of India, but tbs structure had Keen riightiy 
altered by a sort of ■uraeHivo chan pea; the spoken language 
differed from that of other countries.. The people war* Buddhists, 
And there were above 100 Monisteriw k with more than &000 
Brethren chiefly Mab^anisU, The reigning sovereign win warlike 
and n Buddhist and he claimed Vjri*ra*sma deva n his pmg&nilor 
This is jaalif ed by the legend which followa h which also accounts 
for the Sanskrit name of the country. When Aset a banished 
the of d dais who had blinded Kuna la in Takahaiilfi these men 
with their families were settled in the wild land to the west of 
the Kuatana district- About the time this occurred, an imperial 
prince of Chin*, being sent into exile, settled in the country to 
the cut of Knitnni. The Tnluharil* exiles bad railed one of 
their number to the position of king, and the Chines* prince 
also called himself king, and sought t*» gain preeminence over 
the TakihasElA chief, but coaid not succeed. Theaa two princas 
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a m sc's cosvFf&fOft, 


will their rtUUM^s mtl on burning expeditions tush cm one 
OMai&n they disputed ftliijQ.1 their hereditary precedence and, 
very nearly «me to Buiita, They were kept from a pitched 
!b lit tits by the advice ihal their military pru»€S£ Could nut be 
displayed fin a hunting expedition, Bad that they should gfi buck 
|o Ibfcir respective district*, and after due train mg meet to decide 
their claim* by battle. This warn agreed to. and in due course 
the cheeiB with their armies met and fought- the Takshtdilt 
chief being defeated fled, but was captured and beheaded. Then 
the Chines# prince decided to setiie in the district: between the 
territory which' he occupied and that in which the Taksbaida 
people had Battled, Wishing to select a site for bh capita! ha 
raJlcd for one expert in Land-science whereupon a P&iupata 
TJrlhlka appeared bearing a cal&Lash full of water. This pcr^uil 
dehlibed a circle DU the ground with the water, and than snddenly 
disappeared. Herd was built fho capital, and although not strong 
the efty had continued impregnable from tbui time down. WLem 
tbi* king found himself an octogenarian, and still heirk*5, ha 
prayed "to Yaiiravaua for a son anil heir, and the boon was 
granted in a miraculous manner, a child heinp produced fn>m 
the god*s forehead. Then to provide milk for the hoy the nod 
caused a teat to rise up on the face of the ground, and from it 
milk issued; hence came the name of the country p Xu-s+ana 
(Earth-teat). 

Above teu H to the south of the capital was a large monastery, 
built by a fanner k<ng of the courdry for the arhat Vairochana. 
Before Buddhism reached this laud the arhat had coma to it 
from Kashmir, and lodging Ln a wood had gone into samaibh 
On hearing of the peculiar stranger the king want to see himn 
and asked bint W wbu be ws4 to live alone in a dark wood"’ 
The arhat replied that he was a disciple of Ju^lai, and the king 
fm-thar enquired ss to the virtns And divinity of Jn-lai. To this 
the arhat replied—u-lfli has tender pity for the four claatei 
of living Creatures* and shews the right way to the three Worlds> 
he may appear visibly or be hidden from view; be exhibit** birth 
and extinction; those who follow hi* system become exempt front 
life and death K while those who err from his religion am caught 
in the net of carnal attachment’. The king became converted 
tn Euddhbra* built the uionA*tery r and held a religions assembly; 
Afterwards in accordance with the irbaVt prediction an image 
tif Buddha dee tended from upper apace, bringing a gong for tbs 
use of the tuomnitery T 

Above twenty h to the south-west of the capital was the 
Gomuga mountain double-peaked with cliffs sheer on all side* 
Between the steep moun tarn-ride and the ravine was a monastery 
containing on ima^e of Buddha which emitted a bright light 
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Th* Buddha had edited tp.5* v\**, vrwtei t** ; »nd ¥ Topl«*ied 
thit * country wrjuld 4nse btf« which should reverence. Hit 
And Mot tha 

In tbc steep »ide at the Godringe nmtii# «* V 1 "*? =* Tt 
in which was in arbat who had gone into the ‘•mind-eittingiiishing 
samadhi", awaiting the coming of Mailreya, and bwi heed re* 
ipectrdllv served without cessation for several «didfl ( ». 
recent time* * landslip had closed lb* tiRtas* * the eavt 
the king had *ent hi* tidier* to remufe ih* blocking rocks. 
But a swarm of black -watpt inflicting poisonous siingi on the 
soldiers caused them to desist, and so toe entrance to the «* 

remained cIimA. ^ 

Above ten ii to the Kraft-mit of tbe npilil w»< tbo 
»■>»« monastery in which was a .U^tog cewentod^im^c 
of th' Buddha whist hed come from Euchih. An ambassador 
fnm Kbcten had been sent to Kuubih. ami while these he was 
» constant worshipper of the image. On bi* return to bis «*• 
place he continued to reference Urn absent image, and one n.gtt 
iBlgB came over to the official, who thereupon give up bi* 

residence, and built this monastery 
A journey of mom ^ 300 Is to the west of the tapitol 

brought one to the Ps-iro-i city in which wa. ■**"■•“**{* 
the Euddhsu abo« seen feet high, crowned with * ^ars. This 
image had formerly V,«u in Kashmir, and the pi gnus 
the local account of Us inns far to this place. 

Also to the west of the «pito>- “d at a distance from » ° l 
about 160 ii on the highway through the d«srt ware 
which were inhabited by certain rodents, awl the pilgrim g>^s 
the legend which related the origin of the worship paid to tb 

si* H from the capital, atill on the west side, was^the 
SAo moiu) (Samajhij monastery with a tope, and the pilgn 
the legend connected with the foundation of tie monartery, 
aod th* erection of tbe top*. . ... - 

To the sooth-fast of toe capital was 8 _?™*f 4r ^ "\uiit 
called the .«&-*** or **■<*« ssngharama. this bed b *“ £ ' 
by a queen of a former king of the county a P™«**J* “jj 
in commemoration of her successful introduction 
from China. The pilgrim relates ****“? ef t \ yu. 
smugging the seeds Of the mult*rry aud 

worm out of bar nutier land, and bringing them te this place. 
Abov# 100 H toniii-east frem tbe cipitaJ wis i 

,-,.1.. a.u.weswidj.fcijw 
offiaS Mr,. wb» U» «o* °l «* »“ *** ” y °* 4 8 
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of tli a rivtr^ ftppui^d the dragon by giving iucfisslf sip to dimt)' 
bt* daughter. 

To the east of the capital above 300 fi, waa a great mrnby 
in which vpi a bare dork-red patch of aome ten* of cL*in$ 
(ft being 15. IS square nortt), Tbis f according to local 

tradition„ wu the field of a great battle between armies of the 
4 East Country” (China) and Kynt&na. In this battle tha Ob Ed we 
rrero completely victorious + took the king prisoner, and slaugh¬ 
tered all the army ofXustam; the blood which Sowed dyed tbe 
ground the collar which ft itiil p reload 

Ooicg eari from the Battle-field above 30 li you come to JS- 
w0 city which had a ttindaS-wocd imago of the Buddha more 
Hun twenty feet high. This image had supernatural power*, 
emitting irght and effecting curoa. Local tradition reported that 
It was made in the Buddha 1 * life-time by TTdsyana,, king of 
JLwmbjp it&d that after Buddha 1 * decease it went through the 
njr to g-fao-to-fta (Edlakft?) in the north of the EuaUna country. 
The people of that city were not BuddhUta, ahd did not reverence 
the image. An arhat worshipped the image, and the king sub¬ 
jected the taint to the ignominy of being entered with aand and 
mud. A few day* afterward*, ut, the vrhai predicted, the city 
wa* overwhelmed by a great shower of sand nn-d mod. which 
buried it completely. The image escaped to Fi-roo, and JLafkka 
Siad remained a waste. Two days sifter the arbst had gone away 
there fell a at ewer of precious substances In the street* of the 
filly I these were burled by the enbauquont aaud and mud; in 
after time*, when various ruler* tried to excavate for its predouf 
suhstancoa, violent storms arofe,. and dgn&e mists made it im¬ 
possible to keep the path. 

t^ e P*i-mo valley going es.it into the desert you travoL 
for above 200 H and reach thi J¥i-jan$ city. This vu three or 
four ti in circuit and was situated in a gr^at marsh. The b^t 
watery nature of this district* and Its waste* of reeda, made it 
impassable except by the mad through the city. This was 
regarded as the eastern frontier barrier of Kurian^ 

The Kit (or Ruysa-tan-m of this passage i$ translated 
into Chinese by IS> (i^ ft) or “Earth-teat* and it is 
supposed to be the transcription of a Sanskrit word Kus- 
Laua composed of ku* earth and s tan cl a woman f s breast, 
aft idder. By this name the pilgrim designates a region, 
with ita capital, "which corresponds in some measure to 
tho modern Khoten, and the latter may be substituted for 
Ms Ku^a-ian-no* In the Chinese note to the text w# 
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are also told that other names for the district were Hum i- 
ria the native designation, their d&jant (or according to 
to one text, incorrect) name; Y$ (m some taxis ChHenytun 
used by the Hmng-nu, K i (or Huokyian by the Tartars, 
by the Hindus h and Yil-Hen the old incorrect 
Chines name. ■ Wo are told in a glossary on this churn 
that all these terms denoted different places in the Ehoteo 
region, but this is evidently a mistake. The names K*il- 
tan and Yii-fien seem to point to a word like (jo-dan or 
Go than. The former is found in Turk*, and the latter in 
the Indian vernacular, and they represent the Sanskrit 
Qodhana. These words denote a /Hare or station for axttte* 
A mispronunciation of Goatkaim in the monasteries of the 
country may have led to the sound Knstana, and the silly 
legend invented to account for the name.* That the name 
which the pilgrim here transcribes was Gostltaua appears 
probable from the character which gives the first syllable, 
viz. Kii (g) which he uses to write Q&- in Gngringa. The 
Biung-no name Yu4un to aj have been the word which is 
now pronounced Atirn by the Manchus, and denotes a 
$taiion or indosure for cattle. For the Chinese, however! 
Yfr-Fiei i liaa always been the recognized name for the 
country and its capital and the Ho-tden or Khotea of 
the present i dynasty haft replaced it only in official or 
government writings This Ho-tien is perhaps the Tartar 
fluok-tan and means simply llie dty. 3 The capital is now 

* These name! ivt^Muan-na (fj| YS.-tun (-J- j|[) or 
{^f j-lun, M*ah or X'i ta *i (flf or JjJ. Ku-tan £jflj YU*tie* 
Wi)- Thii iMt si the term used in the Ta-fin^-Lfeu^-ta-chj-cbrn^, 
ctaKh The other forme of £hm name or names ar* seldom met with 
in any variety of Chinese literature. 

t lu the ■'baam-fin^Gyeibe' 1 33 translated by Baba Sant Chandra 
D4a €. L E. we find the following statement — h To the south of 
Tarkhan there u a deacrL which having creased, we arrive at the 
country called (joithan* or place of virtue now h vulgarly called Khothan 
(or Ehoten), which contain! the mountain ori^jg.S{GoBhinhej mea- 
tiemed in the religious work called Laugh Lufgtan 11 , J. A. B. Boil 
V cL LY, l d Th* nama Lang (or Gtaugph means 'Cte-mountain 11 

l But this explanation of the name it not accepted. 
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called ilcbi or Ilichi or (fij J£ ), As Mr- Rot k- 

bill has shewn, the Tibetan name for K ho ten is Li-yul 
which ifl explained as meaning “Rell-metal (X4 the San¬ 
skrit Riti) Country (Tnl)" 1 Rut the first part of this 
name may be the Chinese word Li (flf) which denotes 
»Lhe YaW This animal, in Turki Kotm r is still found 
wild in the Khoteu region. Then *U-ihen p t the great 
city of Li-yul in the Tibetan scriptures, is evidently the 
Chinese Ytt-Hen and, not, as Mr. Hoekhill thinks w a mo¬ 
dem corruption of Kostbaim”. 

Our pilgrimes story of ihe first king of this country being 
one of the official* in Takaha£ila who took out the eyes 
of KunAia docs not agree with the Life. There it is 
Kunftla himself who is the iounder of the colony. So also 
in the Tibetan work from which Mr* Rockhill gives ex¬ 
tracts it is a son of Asoka named ^Kusthana'' who is the 
founder of Khoteis. 

The story here told about the arhat Vairoebana for 
whom a monastery was built is very interesting. This 
arhat does not seem to bo known to the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures* but he is evidently the BodhiaattvA Man join 
of the Tibetan books when he came as a mao, with the 
name Vairochana, to teach the Tibetan vernacular to the 
peasants, and also to introduce Buddhism. The monastery 
built for idm hy the king is the Ts 1 *!™* Vihilra of the 
Tibetan text. In the passage now under consideration 
the arhat give* the long a description of the Juki or 
Tath&gaui which is Lokottaravadin or even Mahay uuist. 
According to these Schools the Juki dooa not really pass 
through the .1sttakas of the books, and he is not actually 
bom as a human being, and does not suffer death—“He 
k visible or invisible, he exhibits (JQ birth and death" 
This description ia at utter variance with the answer which 
the arhat gives the king in the Life. There the Juki is 
the Buddha of the 8criptures s the prince who was son of 


* Rock hilt 'Life, 3 eL YHL See Mr. Sant €hindsa Dft» tn 
Jk A. 3. Ben. L c. 
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Sudd ho dana. and gave up tub royal inheritance lo save 
the world. This orthodox account of the Buddha was 
the natural one to give to an ignorant enquirer, and wo 
should regard the words pat into the mouth of tire arhaf 
in the Records as an interpolation by some sectarian 
editor* * It will be seen that yuan-cliuaEg like Fa-hsien 
represents the Buddhists of this district as being for the 
most part Mahuy&nists. i But there was at leiiat one esta* 
blishment of the Sarrastiv&dins, a and there may have been 
some Brethren of other schools. 

The Go^ringa or Ox-horn bill, which wag to the south* 
west of the capital* is apparently, as Mr. Ruckhill suggests, 
the Go^rsha of hb Tibetan boob. But we have no cano¬ 
nical record of the Buddha hating visited this country' 
and sojourned on this mountain. 

To the south-west of the capital* according to our text* 
was a Buddhist monastery called U-ka- 2 >*o-fo*na* This is 
doubtfully restored by Julian as Dirghabhkvanft, but the 
characters Ti-ka (j| ■£) seem to require rather Tikabha- 
vaaa. This name gives a show of meaning as the image 
had changed its abode having flown trom Kuchih to Khoten. 
Our pilgrim describes (.his image as a 55c-ck (^t §-}?) stand¬ 
ing image of Buddha 1 '. Julian. translates AVc/iu by u cotr- 
verte dhin double fcissu de soiu 1 ^ hut this rendering violates 
the meaning and cannot he accepted. I have proposed 
41 cemented* as the meaning, taking the author to indicate 
that the image was not carved from out piece pf wood* 
but was made up of par Is cemented together. This inter- 
pret&tioii is apparently in accordance with a glossary 
which explains Ka-ehu as * made with cemented edges". 
The word seems to be a foreign one* and it may be con¬ 
nected with the Turki word tjaj % and the HipJti gad\ f which 
mean ce*imd or mortar. It b applied to the plastering 
of wooden tike to make the roof of a temple iu China, 3 

1 Ko-kao-dii, ck . 3, 

* It WM in i fnoEiastery Brethren belonging' to thii iS^hiMil that 
our pilgrim lodged while at Khoten, 

* Pu^^hu, c*. 13, 
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but it is not of frequent occurrence. Jt was apparent !j 
& strange term to the editors of the Hnn-shon edition of 
Hiece Records, for they state in a note that they had 
found Kochi* to be what was called in their time (or 
t&yshu (|st a?). 

In the passage under cons id ration the pilgrim^ descrip¬ 
tion places the city Mfl-i {fa 300 li to the west 
of the capital. In the Life this wan the first city in 
Khottn which Ynan-chuang reached on his way through 
the country. Jalien suggests *PogaV ? as the original form, 
bet this may hare been a woid like Rhugya, 

The name of the monastery fire or six li to the wost 
of the capital which Yuan-cb ting here gives 03 Ska-mo- 
joh (or noh) (|£ fjf is res! red by Julien as *Samujfia p , 
and ho takes this to have be n the name of the arhnfc on 
whose behalf the monastery was built This may hare 
been so, but the text does n t give any Indication as to 
the arhat'g name. If we ta e it to hare been Siunajfsft 
that word has the meaning of fame or rqwMitm, and 
YaSas, the name of tbe grea arhat in Asoka's time, and 
of the minister of Asoka who led a colony to Klioten, also 
means fame or reputation. 

Then we have the monaatry five 01 six ii to the south¬ 
east of the capital which in some texts h called Lu-she 
(or ye) {jj| Jjf). Rat insteadof this the D text baa Jfo ($) 
-she, and C has Shu }-s e. We find in other books a 
story about the introduction of the si Ik-worm into Klioteu 
very similar to that gi»en i this passage, but the Princess 
is only from a ^neighbourin country ^ without any mention 
of China. * In Mr. Roc kbit s Tibetan texts she is Fu-nje 
-shar a daughter of the rkr of China, The Miwlxa of 
these texts is evidently the llo-sbe of the D edition of our 
Record Si the place in otep where the Princess com¬ 
menced the rearing of the silk-worm. 

The -Pwno f|^| Mjfr) thatis B Imp ft city, which the passage 
under consideration places above 330 U to the east of the 


« Ma T. L k ch, S37. 
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capita] of this country, was visited by the pilgrim on his 
way from the capital towards China. Ho applies the name 
t* the city, and to the valley or river-ccurse in which it 

T71 S j tl<ate ^' ntllnia ie Burga and she is the Sri- 

Mali ad e vl mentioned in Tibetan books as worshipped in 
this country. I„ other worts we read of . monastery 
called Pi-mo (J|; J$), which was 500 li to the west of 
Knoten city, it was here that Lao-t/ii left earth for 
Heaven preparatory to his descent, in India to become the 
Buddha. * 1 It is strange to find Ytian-chtiang here re¬ 
presenting Ud ay ana's sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
as having flown from Kmjambi to Khcten. This is not 
in agreement with other accounts of the fortunes of that 
image, or his own statements in Chtan V. The itallufea 
or Stag city in the north of Kbotcn, which was the first 
abode of the image in this country, became as we are told 
here, buried under sand and mud. Its fate in this respect 
is quoted in later works as an example of what -has 
befallen cities and towns in the great desert region east 
of the Ts'ung-Ling.* 

The Ni-jamj (or -yang) city of our pilgrim, which was 
200 h east from BhlmS in the desert, has been identified 
with tiie present Niya. Mr. Sven Hedin writing about it 
with re!ercnee to Yuaa-clmaug’s account tells ns that “the 
Chinese traveller’s description of Niya and its situation 
agrees in all particulars with the actual state of things, 
as i myself w*a able to verify*.* 

KBOTEN TO NA-FO-P O. 

Thu narrative in Records continue—Going ait from liiii 
Itlist ii. Xiuojj) ||}« pilgrim entered the ., r ireal Flowiug-Strvd", 
At ill* aai.d is in Cumtanl motion :t is rousted and dispersed 
by thn wind. A* there are no tracks for travellers many go 

• Wei-Slit, ch. 103, 

1 «, if. in SheD'.w«.chi, el- 4. 

1 Throngb Asia p. 7R3, and see Chs. T.X and LXJI far much 
about Khotaa, Prejevalskv identifeea Pi-mg with Mawo Pelo'a Pain 
for Prym; and Si jang with the modern Kiria. Sec bn “From Key* 

acrom the Tian-ibAn to Lob-nor” p. isa. 
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astray; cm every »ide in a great vast ipac* with noiHog to go 
by, so Iravellm pile up horj« left behind to be mart*; there it 
nailbar water *er vegetation and there in much hot wind; when 
the wind blow^ men ?md amiu&h 3ote their MDiet and hecome 
llliweU, One con star, tly Lean &LDgin£ and whUUing* and lomeiime* 
wailiug; while looking and listening one become* At u pitied, and 
oomeyueotly there ia fn?[|uent loan of life, and to tthfi phenomena 
are canned by demons and sprite*. A journey of more than UfO 
a brought the pilgrim to the oH country of TWiu^fo (Tokhara), 
This country anti iLu ditiea had long be^n unoccupied ivsltet, 
Going on e*£t from this the pilgrifn after a journey of above ®Q0 ft 
arrived at old country p the Nie^mo land n with lofty 

dty-wklLi but without an iu habitant Then continuing bii 
journey be went north-east for above 1000 U and reached lb* 
old country of Ah fa-pa, the J>u-ten territory. 

The description hero given of the passage of the grtat 
desert CLi^t of K ho ten agrees with the accounts by -Other 
old travellers such as Fa-h&ien, F'ei-ckil. and Marco 
Polo. 

The name Gke-mo’t'o-na given bj our pilgrim to the 
country which lay to the east of the former Tokhara 
country is evidently a Sanskrit word, and it is possibly a 
rendering of a native term. The text tells a* that the 
country was the Nie-mo 5f£) land. But the correct 
reading is CftihfiL or J|>iho which ri given in the Life, 
the T^ng-Shn* and other old treatises. This is said to 
have bron originally the mime of the capital of the country. * 1 

The Mr jo-p'o of this parage we are told in the text 
was the old Lou*fan* This country, once powerful and 
Nourishing, lay uhout 1500 Et to the east of Kiioten.* in 
the year E. C. 77 its prince w&e treacherously murdered 
by die Chinese envoy, and on this occasion the new name 
Sh&n-shan was given to to the country. The common way 
of writing this is j£JS £ but the first syllable is also written 
*S* and the name is pronounced Cfruij (or Viflii)-£/iau. At 
one time tho capital of the country was ILtn-ui 


! VrVi-StiUi i'L 10^ where U» n&mfc is written ^ 
= Mu T- L ch. 367. 

1 W^i*Shu. ch, 10®; YiiAn.ohiun-k^ban, dt. £36. 
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RUfl another important city m it was 1-mn (fp flg) at 
which there was a Chinese settlement.* Now imn is a 
Tartar word for nine, and nava is the Sanskrit word for 
niVz^ ao our pilgrim's A fis/o-|To may possibly be for a word 
like AafflL-bh&gvL But this Sanskrit name* probably used 
only in the Buddhist monasteries, was ne^ur employed by 
the ordinary Chinese who continued to call the country 
Shan-shan as long as it existed. Its modern representative 
is found by recent Chinese writers in Matiai-Gobi and 
Pijam* In the Ta-fang-teng-U-chi-ching the name used 
is the old and common Chinese designation jSh&n^han* > 

CONCLUSION, 

The narrative of the Records terminates with the arrival 
of the pilgrim in the country which had been Na-fihjfa. 
but a few sentences al% appended to form a graceful 
epilogue. Julien here bad the fault; and imperfect B test, 
and his translation of the passage was made under a 
partial misapprehension of the meaning of the author. 
What the latter writes may be freely rendered as follows— 

J have let forth:" si length^natural scenery and aaeertiinbd 
territorial divivioni. 1 hive explained the qmliliav of national 
ruetoms *nd dimatto fLfcrac ted idea. Moral conduct it not 
CLMMltnt and last™ vary j where matter* cannot ha thoroughly 
verified one tn*y not be dogmatic. Wherever I want I made 
ootai, and in mentioning wbat I eaw and heard I recorded the 
■jI iiniton* for (Chinne] dvili nation. It ie a faefc that from hm 
to where the ran iot* all have experienced [flit Majesty^] bene¬ 
ficence, and wherever hit totiucnca retohe* all admire his perfect 
virtue. The whole world having been nnited under un& away I 
have not been a mere individual on a political mutton travelling 
a myriad ti along a port-road. 

As this passage appears fn all the texts it forms the 
dose of the pilgrim's account but it is perhaps better to 
regard it as an addition made hj the courtly editor, par- 

1 Vaan-eLtoo-lei-han U e. 

1 RiiH'du&ngp cA 2 j ^hting-wu-ehi, eA. 4. 

* Ch. 55 . 

* U 
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nape Fieu*chi, at the time the Mb. was presented to the 
Emperor* It apparently puzzled fitib sequent editors and 
the text? present considerable varieties. Thus the words 
which Julian renders—“il n’est pas possible d r eu parler 
exactemeni d'aprfes ses souvenirs” aii.lKMfNtw ($£ 
nj Sg, H) This is the reading of the B text, but instead 
of the third character here A and C have yi and D 
has y&rvj It is the A text which has been followed 
in the rendering “one may not bo dogmatic”. Bo also the 
words for—^It is a fact that from here to where the sun 
sets all *hnve experienced his beneficence” are not in the 
B text, but are in all the other texts. Further the words 
for ^Thc whole world having been united under one sway’’ 
are in A> G t and D t but not in B, and in D they are re¬ 
peated, In the expression— a I have not been a mere 
individual” the original for individual is Utn-rfc c m 
literally, u a single Carriage^ This term is applied to an 
official sent to a foreign state on government service 
without escort or retinue, Since all the world was. united 
as one empire under Chinese sway t according to the 
audacious exaggeration of the writer* the pilgrim was not 
a mere solitary envoy obliged to keep to the poakroad 
and the official resting-places, The benevolent rule and 
moral influence of his sovereign had produced effects 
to the furthest region of the pilgrim's travels* and gave 
him dignity and importance its a subject of the incom¬ 
parable' ruler. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


The four texts of the Hsi-yQ-ehi mentioned in Ch. I are 
indicated by the letters A, B, C, D in the following order. 
The old Chinese edition is A, the Han-shan Ming edition 
is B, the old Japsnese text is C, and the recent Japanese 
reprint is D, 


Abhi-ta-vih, 

Albarani 
A. G.L 

As. Res. 


for Abbidharma-mahii,-vibhasba-Sastra 

(Bnnjiu, No. 1363). 

for Albemni's ‘India 1 , tr. by Sachau. 

for 'Ancient Geography of India* by 

General Cunningham. 

for Astatic Researches. 


a 

Baber 
a gantlet 


B. T.S, 

Bud. Lit Nep 

Bun. 


Bur. Int 


for the Re ?* 1 S. Beal 

for ‘Memoirs of Baber* lr, by Laid lev 

and Erskinfc. 

for ‘Legend of Gatidama the Buddha' by 
Bishop BigandeU 
for Buddhist Teat Society, 
for ‘The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal’ by Raj on dr alula Mitre, 
for 'Catalogue of the Chinese Trans¬ 
lation of the Buddhist Tripitaka’ by 
Bun yin Nanjio. In very many cases 
the "Bun." is omitted, 
for ‘Introduction h l'bintoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indian*, par E. Bumouf, 

D* 
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I 

Chavannefj 


Chan g^betl-ebiiig 


Cor, Ins. Ind* 


Dk 

Digk Nik* 

Dip, 

Dfry&T* 


'F. 

Fang-obib 

Hsi-yu-ch'iu 

Hsing-cbbcbing 

Bsm-ebiaog 


Tail. Ant, 
liwL Lit* 


J, 

J. A, 

J. A, 3 . Ben. 

J. R. T + S. 

J, ii A- S* 
Jat 

Ka-Un-cht 
K k ui-yuan-in 


Lai. 

Life* The 


for l Mflmoire compost fc. Opaque de la 
grande dynastie Tang fto. 1 * fr- by Ed 
Cbavanntfl. 

for Fo- sbno - chuttg- bstt - mo - ho-ti -ehing 
(Bun, No. S59>- 

for Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaruir. 

for Dharnm&pada, ecb Rautbflfh 

for Bigba Niklja (P* T- Sa 

for Dlpavansai, ed. Oldenberg. 

for DbyHfadftna, od. Cowell and Neill* 


for Fa-baien. 

for Sbib-kaJaug-cbih (Bun, No. 1470). 


for Ta - Tang - hsf- yll - ckiu * fa-kao-aGng- 
chuau (No, 1491), 

for Fo-pfln-hsing-cbbching (No. 680). 
for Ckin-tiDg-hain^chifttig-ehih.-liiao (0c 

£ m ait mb 

for Indian Antiquary* 
for Weber’s 'History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture 1 (TrELbuer's Oriental Series), 
for Sb Julian, 
for Journal Asiatique 
for Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

F&r Journal of Use Pali Text Society, 
for Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society * 
for' The J&takn, ed* F&ushiilL 

for I^cvyflng'Ka-lari-dii. 

for K'ai-yuan-Shib-t hiftc- 3 u (No* 14 SG), 


for Laliiavistaran 

for Ta - Wi - flu -uH-Sau- tmng-fa- skill- 



ABBBRTUTlOjSfl. 


3M 


MaT. L 
Mah- 

M&bave&tu 
Maj. Nik. 

M. B, 

Med. Rts, 

Mi’fla-sai4a 
N an-hai-chi-kuei 


P. T. S. 

Records The 
RocMuil, Life. 

Sam. Nik. 

Sar. Via. 


S.B.E. 

Seng-id-lh 
Shan-cbien-lQ 
Shih-U-ching 
Sri-ftp-la 


Tafcakueu 

Thr. 

Tib. Tales 

Tin. or. Yioaya 
Vinaya Texts 


chuan, and Julien’s tr, 'Histoire do 
la vie de Hiouea-Thsang.’ 

for Ma Tuan-lin’e W cn-heien-t’utig-k'ao. 
for MahSTaasa, tr. Wijesiiuha, 
for Mahavastu, ed. Senarti 
for Majjhima Nik&ya (P. T. S,). 
for Hardy’s 'Manual of Buddhism', 2 J ed, 
for “Medieval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic sources’, by Dr. Bret Schneider, 
for Mahlsagaka-vinaya (No. 1132). 

for Nan - had - ch'i - knot * nei - fa - chuan 
(No. 1498). 

for Pali Text Society. 

for Hsi-yQ-chi, 

for’Life of the Buddha’, by W.W.RockhilL 

for Samyntta Nik&ya (P, T. §.). 
for Mhlfl^BarTfistiTftda-nikftya-vinaya, the 
different sections being] quoted by their 
titles added. 

for ‘Sacred Books of the East', Oxford, 
for llah&sahghika-vmaya (No. 1119). 
for Shan-chlen-lft-p'i-p'o-sha (No. U25), 
for WL + * *£• tot-, 

for Ssu-f&n-m-tsang (No. 1117), 

* 

for I Thing's 'Record of the Buddhist 
Religion’, tr, by J, Takalrusu. 
for Tirana,tha's ‘History of Buddhism', 
tr. Sctriefner. 

for Schiefaer’e Tibetan Tales', tr. Ralston. 

for The Pali Yinaya, ed, Oldenberg. 
for Translations from the Pali Yinaya by 
Rhys Darids and Oldenberg (S. B. E-). 
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Wees. Bud. 
Wu-ftn-la 

Vin-kuo-chiag 


ABBMVXlTlfJNft. 

fur ‘Der Budd his roue’ bj Wiui^jew tr. 
Sehicfuer. 

This is the Mahifauuifc^ - Tinmj-e 
(No. 1193). 

fur Kuo -cb'i - hsien - ts&i-jiu. kqo-ubing 

(No, 666 ). 




INDEX OF THE CHINESE FORMS OF THE NAMES 
OF INDIAN PEKSONS. 


A. 


A-ditMo 


Adjira or Acbala 

Haro 

A Am -k*- Jin 


ArErfl-JLltima Or Ari^O- 



draka 

II51 

A-!i-»e-D‘‘L 

WSafrljHM) 

AryasenA (Life) 


A-li-ye-ti'in? 

fi? Si APft UJ) Aryivdrma (Life) 


A-li-yc-tfo-ao 

MM %[¥ m ArysJfii*, (Lift). 


A-Jie^a-m-yi 


Arigcmym (? 


A~nn T P‘^-ta-Lu 

Rfiif $ 

Anuvaiajj ta 

Htt 

A-nfcn 


Anuda 

im.SO 

^-nan-t'O 

RfSFE 

Asanda 

[Ml 

A-ai-lG-fo 

Rm**F£ 

Aniruddba 

II 8* 



AjnaU Kl'inijisaya 

1150 

A-fi'y-lu-lQ 


Api]i3n 

aw 

A-*Mo 


A sit* 

Ha 

A-ihe-tO-itfi-ta-Jj 

m W 5 PJil R- 

AjitJujitm 

n its 

A-itm-ka 


Asofca 

II6® 

A-iai5- 


um 

A-rtu-po-elifli 


Airajit 

n iso 

A ku-li-ino 

ftsauftift 

AugoJimaia 

976 

Ajig-jtiii- fuaw 


ALfLiUVarflM 

ii to 


c. 



Cban-the 

5S& 

Chantjamaii.* 

398 

Cbto-U-lD-^Mo 

ft* ft ft IK 

CbaBinvuicnft {Life) 

£97 

Cfcaa^ Jo-peda po 

m m «i* *i ft 

1 

| 

! 

p 

M 


rji ft) 




pfAafBS op ikdils febsohs 


319 


Cblti’XU- |u 

mmm 

Ohisdika 

11 SS 

Ch'iM.i-ftisg'hfc 

JR ® flf STtfA -if S) Kihiotuimha (Lift) 


Chang chlG 

JR 

Tr, of IttrgbatiAkb* 

11-17® 

€£t*o-jiH 

is u 

Tr of YiknmfcdHy* 

213 

Cbcq-na 

mm 

Dia'iiafign 

11911 

Ciii>nt>H-|jVku-U‘Jo M JS5 SS 8? (fl JR ChiiAfJifTagotrm 

(05tS) 

11988 


IS 

TV, of Sthirmmnti 

11 16* 

Chib-chin king 

H&W1 

Yajrapiii. 

995 

Cliin-kang-ibem 

1 

11 38 

OMHmm 

sat 

Tr. of CkndnpF&biu 

m 

Chih-himg: 


Tr. of I>rofl* {?> 

1143 

Cbih-yue 


Tr.ofJ Minidiiiidrm^Li fe) 11 1U8 

CBiSti^f 

%k 

Tr, of Upigupln 

1191 

(jhing^ ran 


Tr. of Suddhodaru 

IIS 

Ch'io-WMSg 


Fringe of Qk'm 

ait 

Ch K n-ai 

w* 

Tr. of Udfivonm 

s#ia 

Otm-ti-K-k& 


Jj'OtLrsbk* 

Jl 183 

Cbung'-h.HiPn 


Tr. of Sftjig>Ltbhsnira 

325 

Ffc-*hiii 

F 

mm 

DhormAtir* (or DW- §16 


lttfclruU} 


Fi-ahe-to 

ftmii 

Tijn (tr, # A4) 

111® 

Fa-m-mi-ta-So 


273 

Fan-thou 

its 

Br^h EEtadatt* 

Ml 

Pbo-yd 


Brahma? 

1166 

Fo-&biii 


Buddbitdiu (Lift) 

353 

Fo-ia-Jo 

ft till (ft ft) 

Bodhilt (?) 

m 

Fo-F o-kn-Lo 


BuddhtgupU 

II 164 

Po't'e-alniFhi 

ftP£ft$ 

BarjdbAjimba 

350 

Fp-ibcr-#ii-mido 

SMSSSSS 

Pujuuxnom 

n-ra 


H. 



Hiung-ma 

ft* 


m 

Ho-tUtb a-fft-l in -ha 


llAnbATArdhjLQt 

343 

H^lo-ah^I >UCi-1A 

A£bh*»s 

Rijn 4mbia* 

343 



IS THEIR 

CHINESE TOm- 

313 


& 

Y&r*r& 

aw 

Hrie-haLcB 

9SE 

&lMh*dr* 

11 M® 


$0 

felicity* 

343 

Su-Jt 

mm 

Dharmiptlii 

374 

Hu-fam-wing 

%®3i 

Drt<[todma.-rS|* 

3JH1 

Hn-miag F'a’Sa 

■SW^St 

Fr*bh&piI*-bodbiE&Uv* 

1153 

Ha-ytie 

mn 

Chiminpilft 

11 16® 

HuUt'iea 

%% 

Pisjflndeva iLife) 



I. 


Hu-jso-ti-lo 


IeUpbUt* 

m 


« sr>s*»&a 

f 

227 

1-HU^tio 

p&ikm 

linn 


j. 



J^-ting-Fo 


Dlpartkam Buddha 

m 


JiEfdi 

Eflbanti-rubi 

29? 

Jn-yi 

*3# 

Manors tfc* 

211 


K. 


Ka-lO'ka-ta'uuL'O 


jCTtfctcbniiidli 

U5 

Kft-lwi 

iislSPe 

■Kslindt 

U 1M 

Kmli 


Kill 

298 

lU-ni-fe-ka, 


fftCMshlu, 

20^270 

Ei' HQ- ka- ieou-i] i 


Ksnsbunu'" 

IT 5 

Kft-pi-t 1 * 


R&pkthft 

I LBS 

K*4o-ytin-n* 


Eityiyima 

2P5 

Ka-y* 

fett 

Kiiyapa (tbfl 3 br*tbe«) 11 111 

E*-#* 


Q»ji (EftijvpaJ 

II m 

Ka-jc-po 


Eilyapa [M*hi K) 

H4it 14 a 

Ej-ye-p^o-Fo 


Kiiyipt Boddkn 

400 

Ki-li-to 

1£-«£ 

Enftja 

27ft 



Gutisi 

BS& 

Eing'ki 

®ift 

GugL(?) 

929 

IDi^JiA+po-VO 


Go^prabha ($| ||) 

392 


SAHE 8 OF INWJJi PEBSOWS 


314 


Eon {or Kgj-lnng-ni 

1R^ 

Ea^lU 

246 

K&n-mo4o 

&«» 

Kamlm 

360 

Kou-mQ-k-So-to 

# £ gbl £ 

KumlTmUbdha {® ®) 345,11888 

Ek-k^ii 

n fin aft 

Kobltiki 

39£ 

Eu-afi; 


Guuiiruli 

11106 

Ku-M- po-Ia-p 1 ^ 

nZfttig 

Gantpmlhi (§g jt) 

mja» 

K?:-p<c 

■ a 

Gop*. 

373 

Kti-p E o4o 

a as 

G Spain 

184 

Ku-ibn 

& & 

Gboihfl {# o ) 

246 

Ku-jhlfr-La 

£** 

Ohoinla 

369 

Kuan-Lsii.uni 

(Kaffi 

AvaLukk^avnrii I^ma 

S3fl. 343 

Etmugryu 

3t ^ 

LWthnmuru 

II169 


L, 


Id-cha-po 


LkcbftTi 

1148,71 

Li-pk’to 

£ at £ 

It* vita. 

U 73 

Irion hni-ee 


UtpniftTamS 

337 

Lo-hu4o 

IWS 

RffhuLa 

mna 

LuA^-mlug 

in m 

N gtfja n a 

liaii 


if. 


Mn-ibtflg 

Bi $ 

AAv*jit 

11 130 

Mla-triiou 

mn 

PCin^ftvnrma 

umiTi 

Mao^chu-iaLb-Si 


M A ilj ll- 5 r l 

302 

MM^e-kn-lcKtiu, 

Kttftff? 

Madtfala-putift 

302 

Idfi !i-li-yc 

WPifltJB 

lliitreyi 

h&i 


%&a± 

Oulfyipidi-Milk, 

» v*« 



jlipini 

236 

Mi iP'te-iii 

m 

Mitrasflin (Lift) 

3&S 

Miai-i^t-bviuig 

#WJw 


11 m 

MiaYin 


Gbosba 

246 

Mo 

* 

Min 

rmm 

Mo - Ei i- mo- v o 


Mnh.iifl-iVa 

IT 2,39 

Ma-fci-So-ku-lo 

£«#£» 

Mftbinkalft 

280 

Mo-ha-u^o 


BIiBuUa 

260 

Mohi- Ri-p'a 


Mihitten 

267 
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IC 0 -BK- nc-kd- aka 


Mu^^boiba (Life) 


Mu-bi-yia-L'o 


Mkbflndr* 

4 

Mo-nu-ba-k-Vi 


Mauonth* 

211 

M^t^p’o 1 


MiL-iHjavfc 

11 I&B 



MadhjfcatikA 

2B6 

Mo-ye 


Mlji 

1199 

MLi-chA-ku-to 


IkikbhAgupl* (Life) 


Mu-chi-Un-i l & 


Mudiilindi 

1112S 


N. 


Na-ka-o-ia-iha'i** 


NfigSrjnn* (fl|. Jit) 

nsoi 

Nft-lae-t^ 


Hllwnii, Dragoa 

0 164 


hi*® 

J^araytl)* 

fflH 

> r a.-li-kA-ye 

^Jtas* 

K^I-KUfipa 

11 m 

^au-to 

nee 

Xanda 

II 97 


F. 


Pie -chi 

P L l’ k .*■ tic "to 

F'i-li-ye-ift-nft 

Fi-lu-chv-n 
PvWltih {for fo}4(S 
Pi -Iu4i-ka 
P-i-mo 
P l l-TnO-la 

F‘i*iuo-l 0 -ki 
I-i-mo-Io aafflL-to-l& 

P 1 i-nl-tfl- pfl-li 1 p j o 
ua 

Fn-alu>k*-iDii 

Fin-Pi-iho-Io 

Fo-ku-lo 

F*41 

P'o-ti-rti-fo 

p-a4o* ka-Io>&-tid* oa 


3 * fS 

Katn^kwa 

naoi 

ASMflfai* 

Vikxainijiitje (i^ fflUJSia 


Vlrvaa^ca (Lift) 

Kpo 

M»r* (*'■»») 

Vurfrcbana (arhal) 

11SM 

ajtijris 

VifQdbaka 

11 ^ 

Jt£i¥& 

Vtrndhika 

n 9 

&& 

BKlmi 

3Bb 

am® 

Ehimula 

223 


VimaUlctrll 

11 54 

Ji £!*&'$ St 


JEltlltMt 

% F inUflpTabha (Life) 

292 


Valinmifl* ■ V&iiravaoaj 11 

ftfcii# 

Vi^akoa-m&iLiBT 

396 

*a m £ m 

BinUkArm <!*• %. &) 

if 105,1 ex 

51'a Si 

Pakula 

11181 

itffl 

Bbamka 

182 

itmiMf? 

P*f»T» <*• IS’' 

202 

**!*& s 

BiiU4itym (tr. ilj U> 

Wi 


FrakaraTardhaiut 

345 


316 

ita-fo-ibe-pti-ti 

Fo-ni 

n* -trhib-to 

P"o-iii*iii 

+ 

P^Kp-Vtouka 
P'fi-U^ka-L® fii-mo 
Fo*flha 

Po-t'o-lo-lmibib 

Po'D^ki-b 

Fa-h-M 

Pu-SK-SA-fa-mG 

PU’k-n*-|D£,-tt-ii | 

yen-Ph/u-U Iq j 

Fft-lo-kj-lL* 


S*-fO™U{er with -fAiA) 
Si^p^ehkIa' fft-ii-L'cn 

Skfe-^feJm 

Ssug-Li 

S*Vg-kA-lQ 

S*n£-k*-JKKL j d4o 

BWe 

Sban^flbe^ \ q 

Shtu-ya 

Sb an g-ch u d 

SbiBE-ra.jfca 

Sbaj-nO T ](i- fo-ifi 

fibe-ll tzu 

She-iba^g-k* 

Ebe-tO 

iSbe-je-Ln-to 

Sbe-ye^c-a* 

3tin.n*r fO’U4o 


FAMES OF INDIAN pfcltSOHS 


f$AHfli$j£ r^tjtpMi 377 

£Ytai fir Btm?} (lr. 


s*iif »tt % 
i* ft I 

»*»» 

H *■! * 

e * m a 

nmn& 

mm as 


#7) *9 

Pwn.jit (tr. ^ yo 330 
Plnbii ^* 3 i 

Bh*vi T eV»-Ur. jfr fcf) n *15 
BbukKrtviinaai.tr. B flj) II 

Vllu 

Bbidnrudn (lr- f| I 1243 . 2 &S 
Pnj^iktra {lr g f*fc) (Life) 
PUrni 

PQrnAnrms (lr. f$ (Ip IIiJ6.ni 
ft 11’d rnAnuitr*) util - puli* 

!«-***> *■ 
Pultke4a(3 11239 

Pudhimcbi (Life) $7l> 


8 . 


Strvdda (fir B«rvmdtd«) £33 

SI 31 S fi£ S*rvKrthKiiddhm (tr._ 


E.mm 

H$0 

Siffibhsga 

11 13 

U 74 

arfo 

Simb» [or Sr fight?) 

11534 

ftfc.il 

SiiphRta 

11284 

ftflisrea 

S&iigbAbhtdrm 

&», 3S6 

f*s 

SCha 

IJTh 

SWAP 

StBjayi 

11172 

** 

BudCfit ( wrotjigly) 

217 

±m 

UWwmmi 

238 

mm* 

Tbo Ftm u Sum* 

217 


Stfitkavut 

120 

ttn* 

SiripatHA 

3oa P ni 


dmmhgV* 

343 

££ £ 

Jbu (tr* If) 

Ml 

H9S$ 

tomwx 

JmyMgupu (!) (Life} 

Jtmti 

11143 

IMIS a Da a 

J.oipubm (lr. J$J|?> Haas 


Sbfc&fr-ytt 

Sbib 

Sbih-cb'in 

Shib-fo-k» 

Shib-ktL P + n-*a 
Shi b-li-lic-ln 
Shih-lMu-tc 
SbLti-l&-a4ie-lo 
Rbih-lo-po^o-li 
Sh ih -Im-tfl-Fifi-ftbe-ti- 
kQB-ti 
Shib-yu 
SWlO-p'o'ha' 

Shu (or GhuJ-p* 
So'bap-ti-lo 
3c^ki-1o-k-tie-to 
Su-pu-ti 

S n 4a-n* 


TaL-ino-ka-So 

Td-mcHting-ka 

T».t L *-k*-lo-l£uto 

Ta-tu 

I^-hni 

T-u-kiu 

Tini-po 

Ti'P** 

T'i-p^ibMac 

T fc i'p 1 o-*i-^ 


Bl TflTTfi CBTttESE POML 
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Jinuuitr* 

Saha And SkIev4 
V i ia bi al lm 
Jink* 

£&hya Bodhisittn 
&rigupU (tr. 
Srll.bdh* 

p % nt & &iiditff» (^nai 


e * 

* 

H*tii as 
mmmm 


in© 

pliiim 

210.32a 

llltt 

«&4 

Hi&n 

m 

343 

n m 

itm 


a* 

%% 

nm 

j$3ls!SMj&£ 

mm# 


m&Mm 
m&ww 
m # -;s m 

pin 

»« 

&» 

i£« 

iia# 


VaaumilrB 

m 

S-itavabu 

11 sw 

Shan* 

IIfc6& 

SkittdhiJ* 

aao 

SakrHdity* 

II1^ 

Sulsbaii (tr. # %) 

&39 

Sabhadrm 

IS 30 

SudatU 

3ft* 

Sndiirca 

9LT 


Dhirmakara (lr, it ft > t^f*) 
Dhirmapriji Ur. Life) 


Dbarmap^llt 

11 l^i 

DbarE»BJM3^ba (life) 


Db&rmatir* } Sec 


Dhimitritiij Fa-Chia 

21& 


II1*4 

Th* Ttia tSL M (Life) 


MflhgATTfc — Siva p 

II lift 

Qununlli 

U lift 

P) (Life) 


Dinnigi 

11911 

DfcVt {p'nia} 

aai 

Ilf viiartnft 

&7& 

Dfvutt* (tr. % 3ft 

333 



319 


KA.MS 3 OF nraiAK PZBSOMS. 


Pl-p'O-ti-to 

ffiSi? 

DtvidiLti (tr. ) 

391 

T*4u 


Tfci, (P'm) 

H 171 

TVchio 


Ektlnug* (n*hi) 

913 

Tn-Iu-p^po-t 1 * 


DhniYipi{ti (?) 

11147 

T'qn^-ihou 

ts 

£uaiftn3tbd.tLfc 

34& 

Trf-Ii 


Ma[trib|3a 

337 

Tfi-lhib 


Miitreya 

fl!45 


w, 


W ei-ah^Bg-y ufcn. 


Wea-edi-pii-yi 

mitt 

Wcfl-lin 


Wa-eha 

li 

Wti-p H a-fcu4o 

$> 

Wa-ti-To 

ttlPiUtt 

Wu-Ea-]o^e-nii 

« ps a # 

Wne-tt-yan-ni 

pr,p£fff*i 


AjLUfetra 

Hies 

SroUvi^iitikcti 

Tt 961 

Mciciiilmrj^ Dragao 

rnaa 

Ajlng* 

365 

Upagapu 

806, II 01 

Utti» 

II935 

Utlinueni (tr. J: S) 

236 

Udiyuna 

36ft 


Y. 


Yt^fba -L'fr-Jo 

W «l£ Si 

Yia&dfajiri 

If g 

Ye^ihl-t'o 


Ya^da 

I I 73 

Yic-inr-Io-nQ 


Amrap lil] 

II 68 

Y -ch^n^ 


&*r .Uiiidhirtbi 

IT 13 

¥ Q-la-pin>ki -ka-y e 


UruYilrtt Kia 

T7 133 

Y^p-o-ir 


UpiH 

302 

Yn-fiio-laii-tzu 


UilflramB pulra 

n m 

Yu^-kuang^ 

n % 

Cht&.dr*pr. r iljba 

^44 


INDEX OF CHINESE NAMES OF PLACED. 


A. 


A4* j ta-sbih4o 

A-fm-Ftt 
A ib-ch" SfcD 

A-kW 

A-U-&i 

A4u-at> 

A-mO'lo-k< 

A-pH'a-kfc'ii 

A-po-kin 

A-tbe-H^i 

A-t^ii 

A-yfc'-mU'k** 

A-ju4V 

An-f*4o 

An-ti~lfr& 


refUi&S 

Mi* 

WHMi 

re# 

WP£i2 

reSA^SBS 

MPSli 

SSK 

*mi 


Cban‘Chti 
Cb*n-p'<J 
Cbin-pfl-ckei 1 


m± 

u@i* 


Ch«n (or ChcV.ha-"* g ^ J 

Cbftu tA-lo-p^o-ia lit M m ® P 

Che-ki Jtll 


Av*r*£H TJ &U 

Avtn^C?) U ^ 

(Uto) 


Agoi — Ycn-k l i Wti-k k i 

Aroif?) 

Alano Mountain 
Aulftlui* top* 
Afl-ftvftUptm 
AviddbikjurnA 
Anktt 
Aiiztaryt 
Ajit&nil Bftir 
A*nU(?) 

Cottulry 
Ayun^kM 
Ayudbu 
Apdbm 
Andartb 


44 

m T tim 

13B 

1I&9 


86 

II GO 

TIS6S 

ea 

II 28 
I I 34 3 

n m 

3tf) 

3M 

11509 

iM TTflAft 


Yudfjnipili ff) 

H&iP 

Chiropi 

ii lfli 

Jun\iu iffp 

33 

Cif&il of Yriii 

t r si 

Cha^drlbh^gi K- 2*® 

Ttiki J) 

94.2PT 


330 


tern AW PLACE XAMFfi 


Cbt-kq-ka 

SitlM 


ft mi 16 

Chis-mci-t'o-jH 

MUM 

Cfe-e-ala Hi 

**a* 

Ch 3 -na 

$ w 

ChMai-p*a-ij 

MUHSJfc 

Ohih-chi-t'o 

1 « £ p£ 

^b^icEi-ch'uain 

?* 

Ckih-n^Q-ycn-jifc 

'J 15 filf w* 

Cbib-sbth-Ub 


Cbiti-wang-sart 


Chu-H^ya 


Cbu ( 0F SiM^lUHri-to f)HI)> 


Yarkand 

Tisea 

Chari Lr* |1> 

ii m 

— iJl (« Bj ^ 

nao 4 

Ttibkona 


China 

ir tec 

Cblai'tnknkti 

291 

— Modflm ChiUro 

nasi 

Bltigghyul 

73 

Co an try 

m 

Ceylon (?} 

m 

Hid K mg's Mondial) 

I SB 

Cbolya 

IX 325 

SuDliilA (?) 

m 


p 


Fl-ln-na 

M3I5 

Fa-lt-pb 

flSHft 

FMi 


Fei (or PeiJ-ban. 


Fu-shi^jj 


FohjIiu 

mm 

Fo-ho (or fcfio} 

mm 

Fu-ka-kng 


Fon-t'o-f*-na 

m 

Fu-li-chib 


F n-3 i-i ej lh- U-Fung-na 


Fu-lin 

mm 

Fa-ji'^ibih-to 



Varan* (Vim) 

H263 

Valabhl 

11 

’‘Country 

9® 

Ferghana 

8ft 

Tatiili 

H ft* 

Oklh R. 

oMim 

Halkh 

10a 

Conntry 

106 

Buddhism 

iru* 

VrUi 

il ai 

V njiiiinina (?) 

ir^ifi 

Country 

II 2*8 

PflrcajSii-i 

irau 


H. 


Hu-no 

Hthg-Bbq 

Hi mo-ta-lo 

mu 

Hi-io 

Ho {or K'o) nan 


a % 

mmpiw 

mm 

mm 


Kmiauj ( T\ 
IfaiJi^a tope 
Him^la 

Mountain 

Kftmitjth 


If 73 
1 r 173 

lm, 278JT STJ 
129,104 

mi 

ss 


nt TTTEIB FOWL 


321 


Hq (op K‘o>lo-hu 

5&P/SJJ 

ftagb 

m t nm 

Hc-lfccMG-ki 


Rollakb <J) 

IIS9S 

Ho-lo-ibe-pn-lo 

^rnmnn 

Rajapuro 


Ho- 1- o 

gfK 

Country 

o ssa 

Ho-ia-k 


Cit? 

it m 

Ho'ri-n* 


City 

um 

Hu-liu 


Gomitry 

m 

Hu-ln-mn 


Country 

106 

Qy^i^nfi 

JKSJffi 

City 

1X367 

Ho-pyh'k&n 

fci&M 

Juikau 

TI4 

Hun-t'odfc 

#!*£ 

City 

ns&o 

Hoc 

IB 

K-UftiJlII 

I0^p 0270 

Him 


KbttVflim (Khiva) 

93 

UtLOiha 


Country 

105 


L 


1 -lan-Ht-pO ■ fu-to 


rmuaparYSiLa’! 

um 

1 -lafl'im-H.bnii 


FriTll Mountain 

um 

l T sbang-nD'P“-Jo 


Wnt|> ura 

n tea 


J, 


Jui-Trtfli-t'o 

MF£ 

Yurtidha |7} 

113 


K. 



K* (Kiof^hib 

All 

G«(?) 

114 

Kn-diib-isu-fi-lo 


EachcbbH?ain 

U 2S6 

Ka-cthu-wu-k^lo 


EqangflJ* 

ais 

Ka*lall ^i Cfau-YUau 


KiL&mii Bamboo Park IT IBj 

Ku-S^ng-ka 

mfe * 

Kalin ga 

343.JL ISW 

K a ■ (o-ua-tn-fu-k-Ti a 

»*$««#«» 

RtTnaAnT&rril 

343JIM 

,K ji - Jo -pi-n j-I£ 3 l 

a8fr¥» 

Ky^plniku 

II171 


jasfciiijfe 

Rikttiahnk& 

insa 

Ku-mO"ln-i/o 


KlmarQpft 

848, n l«t> 

Ka-itO'ku-ibi 


Kanjlkubja 

3*0 

K u (Kifl>p J *n-t'o 
* 

£§S&f£ 

Kabbaad* (?) 

11286 

* 


TTfTfflW FhACE-tfAtett 


dn 

K *-p. -]rh fa- ha ,ty, 
JSd-pi-ghih 

iCt- pu^i« 

Ka-ihaag-sii 
Ki-abt-pti-Jo 
Ivi-E? a-tef -|(J 
Kfe-je 

X*-ptLg-ki«vIo 

£a«^c]iibpu-]o 

Kio-cWop 

Kao iXiu o) - j Jtl^ ng- m i 

Est-ka^tu Yimm 

Xt'll-W-ffrO 
EJ-][i-ii-mLa-kft[t 
Kiw [Kaoj-B.T-lo 
XiVSi-t'o-Ig-k ll- i% 
Kit-La 
Eiitg-ka 
K'o-tcklo 
Kon-lti 
Eon-sa-to 

Ku-dio-b 
Ka<hLb 
Ku-hoik-tfu 
Kn-ko-t^-pc t'o 

Kti-lang-na 

Ku-Ii-ki 

Ku4u-jm-t J o 

K ii-rl u ^la,-punjf 
Kti-ln^to 
Xa-uki-fo 
Kn-p^-itang-aa 


thitm 

MHMS5 

& 

1£ JP 
««* 

Aftwa 

M 


hushs# 

MM 

«&» 

&&S3® 

$**15 

fern ms# 
fe ss s & & 
i*£» 

fts&jKgpe 

,5S EH: 

SSfta 

^«i# 

ft A 

ft®s 

ttfcffiw 

ats* 

^ jfc 

*#* 


B^Pejfpe 

&*$tPE 

»nc mn 
j&& % 


ftm 
»i mm 


Enpikv&atn 

a9e,m 

Kapif 

mnaos 

Kiipltba 

333 

Kajjqtana 

96 

Kapota 

£1176 

Kashgar 

naso 

Ksuanna 

71, V00 

Kaiapqra 

876 

Kanbmtr 

257 

Gayff 

Hill 

Eljaagfcjfe 

II 183 

Eunnhipnra 

11226 

Garni hank 

196 

Chimiie Hvi-chmi 

44 

Eoiambi 

966 

An athupi ttiJurdiki-amM 

332 

Kttk&nJn- (?) 

rr jibs 

Coon try 

II 273 

Country 

106 

Kosaln 

11 SCO 

^ridJuaksi|^ 

11 163 

Ka-'fc 

11*4$ 

Cfluge? E, 

32 

Country 

106 

Kura 

33 

Eo&a]* 

1169 

Country 

106 

Gudjala (?j 

11219 

Kucha 

m 

Govindaif?) 

316 

Kukkutnpida 3lL 

1 1 143 

K-irant 

106,11273 

Koliki 

II171 

Gqmpnili 3a^ 

ir 113 

Gnltatbn 

112(19 

Cooiitiy 

206 

Country 

167 

G t? v iiiajj ji 

330 



IN THKIE CfflKBEE FOIM, 

323 

Ka-ift^tl 


Ehot&n 

ns» 

Ka^hafty-ni-hn 


Knusplk 

yt 

Ea-ahft*fcA'lo-pq-ta 

*s* Mtut 

EusfignpoJrm 

nus 

Kii (or Ioa}-tf-niJ] 


Eoiinjagarm 

asa 

Kq-iMh-iii.-lca-b 

ftpmmm 

EuUm^A 

1134,46 

En-ib£}^lesf'kt 

wmmk 

Gtrfrisg* Mi 

11398 

Kci-su-mp-pq-lo 

m 

Kuatimapnr* [Kanwj) 

Ml 

Eq-Lii^-Jan-^ip 

a PERU* 

Ktlkk titariinn 

n« 


apes 

Godhini 

88 

Knnjj-ka n-iifl - p □-1 ii 


Eotikuinpam 

II987 

Kur.p’-yii 

Sit 

Kttyn 

84 

Kung-yn-L'O 




Euq-ifi-to 

IS£$ 

o«t 

iofl,nara 


L, 


La-fa-ni 


Lnmblal Garden 

nu 

Laji-rpp 


Bln 

nao 

Lan 

ft jit 

Lumps 

iomso 

Lan-pO-Ill 

aesa 

Leopold Mi 

m 


ft&x 

Lsnkar J7) 

nss7 

Jjeng-ka 


Laftkb ML 

Haas 

Ling-rhA d 


. Ice Mountain* 

m 

Lg-hn-k 

f#sia 

Labul (7) 

m 

Lc-mA-Tin-tu 

#«W|S 

River or Plain 

1136* 

Irt-paa (or yin)-m-kp 


Lavanantle ffl 

IIITH 

Lp-tfl'ind-ti (chib) 

W5 5|f*B 

Raktamnt* MontcLery 

n iea 

Lu-M U ka 

£tiPS& 

Ibbitskm top# 

i37 

liu-lan 

ft* 

Country (Life) 

11344 

La-ibc (or ye) 

«* 

Monsrlery 

II 302 


M. 



M£ng-ki-ti 

IFftJtt 

City (mfrdam Manglikur) 227 

Mthg-kiui 

*tt 

Country 

106 

Mi-mo-ha 

53 US 

Country 

HB 

Mo-ha 

lift 

Bitot 

mu 

Mo-heH^an-p'o 

ftitfllM 

MaliichiEnpi, CochincbiDS II IS! 


I* 
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rraHAH PLACE-1? Ail !■> 


MtHhl'thi-Et 

mm mm 

MabJictman Cbicm 

■jjja 

Mira 

Mo-ba-fa-na 

mvmm 

MaMrini Monastery 

332 

Mo-ba-la-frl 

mmm 

BCnhfLraitba 

nm 


mm&ifi,m 

MflhErihana Monastery 

O 234 

Mn-ha-aha-Io 

mm®® 

Mahft^iln 

II 60 

Me-bS 


River 

II 216 

■Me-bi-E!?u-ln4o-^U'i& 

m.f& if flj H |£ fft Maii^vvaimr* 

II 2SI 

lfo4rie-l F r> 


Wag&dlm 

288, T1 &6 

Mo-la-p l o 

»»* 

HaIotil 

11 239 

Mo-ln-ya 

#mm 

Malaya. ML 

ntm 

Mo-Jo-lni-t 1 * 


MikkQ{:i 

11228 

Mfl-Msa 


Lutofc 


Mo-Vi'-jm-lo 

n&mw 

MAtipm 

322 

MuL c u-3& 


MiilhuriL 

80 L, II 7& 

Me-yQ tor -bu) 

mm 

MoMLnt (?) Maaftiitfiry 

23a 

Me-ya-to 

&MB 

MiyGn 

028 

Mtiw-Ie-uii'pu-Jy 


Moroampimi 

u 25-i 


N. 

p 


Na-fu-j/o 

*&** 

The Lou-Ian cnantry 

II 3fM 

Np^fo-seiig-kfl.-Ifln 

»fip® 

The Kata Yihira 

m 

No-ku-h 


N&radevjikpk 

ass 

Nk^i^o-ho 

iSftSIS 

Na^ar 

182 

Ni-bK-b-VQ-m 

WtoSUklG 

Ki£ar:u3 Elina Momutety 207 

Hk-lius-t'Q 

srsiaspe 

KiiUjiiin Monastery 

IIUNM64 

Kn-lu-ki-lo 


Niltkiis Tthnd 

II 2345 

Na-Lo-^ag-lia 

mm mm 

ftinriimlm (Life) 


Ku-mo-tto 

mum 

Nabudlm p) R. 

II&4I 

Ni-jang 

nm 

Nlya 

\\:m 

Ni-Iiea 


River 

n ia 

Ni-lira-ihan 

jsaw 

Nairflejoiui R. 

M 130 

Ni-p^o-lo 

JB ilfe 51 

Nepa] 

n ea 

N u -chi h-lcfcn 

35# it 

Nnjkftbtl 

84 


K 

Pfci-lhut-ch'enfE 

Ptq-au-Lio jy % 


White Water City 
Fuu&ch 


83 

m 



Uf TffSJ CHTKE5E fORM, 

386 

FMo-rao-ta 


FriiiLmiLt (?) 

uais 

P k i-Ja~3bMk-uA 

tt»n« 

Viinwps 

33S. 

Pi'IO'S&'Io 


Fl3us&rn Mt, 

129 

P s hmo 

it# 

City 

II298 

Fi-po-le 

# 

Vipuli Mt 

IU53 

tN-pu-to 

*** 

T'ippaU Cave 

1L165 

Fi-po-sht* 

*«f * 

Bible K- 

BBS 

Pi-ihu-ta 


V> 

373 

P4*fihATi-pVi>u-!o 

*■££»*»# 

Capital of Sindb 

11253 

V -i-t k i-lm 

jsmssr 

[Purvft-J YideEa 

B2 

Pi-to-phihld 

5f 

Biia&ira (?) 

II2S8 

P'ing-kMo 

M tf # 

Y mg ir (?) 

ii aio 

P4n|f (Pi)-tg-lw 


Pin.^ka Vihira 

130 

Pkg-i ii 


Bi li gghyiiL 

73 

POElJlU 

HIS 

Oiuj R. 

39,11271 

’ Po-ik-to 


l'^TV1*t3 

11255 

P^-kft-yi 

iftflaX 

BMgya 4?J 

11237 

Pft-li-wEi 


Pantsa 

203,11237,357 

F^H-k 1 1 > (or fao) 


Country 

103,11274 

P*o-li-Kv 


Persia 

0 383 


mtasraft 

Puryilri. 

300 

P l a-l^y -nju-pn-lfl 


Erakmapilra 

333 

Po-loki-p'a-tfi 


Prlgbodlki Ml 

IE H2 

F'a-ift-nwn-yi 

&36RB 

Brahmin City in MMava 11 £42 

fta-lfrttoJrfa-U 


Bbrajattragiri -Me. 

112ff7 

Pe4o-tm 


Eim^ IL 

1148 


«»Se*f 

TSiraijail 

1143 

P'O'lo-KE-IUi 

SlMff 

Mountain 

11233 

Po-lo- ya-ka 

MM 

Prtyiga 

361 

Fn-la-ka 

ItSiti 

BiiuM 

35 

Po.la-kii^lifrp'u 


BMroch 

11 241 

Fo-Iu-lo 


Bnlctr 

336 

Po-lu-flluk 

!$ & & 

Faiusbft 

an 

Fp-mi-lu 

SiJim 

Pumir Valley 

IT2W2 

Fo^liih'P^o 

si lie m 

MunnrLery 

11134 

lVj'te-cli'aiig'-ija 

Mil* 

BadaJ;abai3 

106,11 277 

FNvfca li-pu 

rnttm# 

riiaUputra 

11 73 

F^ifrpLUen 

&pt£^ 

Pl|a]Lpair* 

1S 6$ 
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XSFBI41I FLAfrE*3ffAIi|53 


Ffc'fc'e 

Fu-iu-»bft-pb-b 
£n'M-k*-]g-~ffc4i 
^l-ihLIi-p'o-ki-K 
Pn-t*4c-la 
PoD^IU-fa-lHl^QA 


Sa-mo-kan 

Sa-pio--sl$a-ti 

Sa-ri-ai-*rf.fr-|a 

San-p'o-ba 

S#ag-h&-pu-k 

Seng-ki-lo 

S 4 ag-ki-tbc 

Sb*-TELO-E0 

SLan^Hn 

Shzn^mi 

Shan-aj-jo-ihe 

She^kft-!n 

Sb-e-bn-to-lo 

yhB-tci-l'o4u 

flfca to*la 

Sbe-ye-pa-lo 

atift4u 

ghlMfi-nj 

Shib-ii^ha-ta-iQ 

Sbih-lu-Iib 

Shih’p'i-ka 

Shj lo-fa-ii-ti 

8 E-liD - ih&T) 

S^-pi-lof*-3o 

Si-frj 

6ia‘to 

So-b* 

So [FoH*-ba-i« 


H «5 

Mkh 

108 


FuruihApnrs 

m 


PoibkartvatT 

914 


Pnabpftjfiri Hobutary 

Ill's* 

*iPSi&* 

PoiaUSw Mt 

11931 


Fai l * | a y ardh. ana 

11184 


s. 


*#& 

sii©& 

SfefESHS# 

= »PSPE 

ftfr* 

ft* 

ms 

*K9K 

ansiM 

ft£«« 

arflPSBn 

#* 

PlgJE 

mmnmm 

mmw 

PH* 

ts^ig 

«*nii 

teat 

$6* 

H (ID % ft JR 


Samarkand 


Sfcrpta.hfldhi M Otl UK pry 23& 

SikkDDmm 

B34 

Sunititi 

n 107,167 

Sampoha [MiJmi] 

300 

SifibpaFB 

MA 

Shnlult, Cevlot 

n 137,233 

Sankara 

38fi 

SanjjLjfii Monastery 

1123? 

MarcbanlV Wood MonajtOTv EiAT 

is&mhifi) 

US 

Sanirkjt 

236 

&lkak 

£86 

J ilaur. 1 !! h.a,r* 


Sfttadra 

9m 

Jetaimna M^n=iEtety 

383 

Jaympnra 

2 £l> 

India 

iss 

Country 

106 

Sfikobnt* (?) 

11 187 

Mfig*4fcV» Monastery 

II 48 

Shi 

284 

Srmvasti 

an 

Ceylon 

11284 

Sveta* aUilaya 

ISA 

mt* e. 

34 

lnd M E, 

84 

Safai world 

80 

City 




trees ghetto® von*. 

337 

StMea-ta-jm-ki 

ft 5* % m * 

Svetappr* Honutcry 

H79 

5u-fi-ltni'ko-U-lo 


S UYtrnfegpLrR 

330 

S u -it- nt 


Su rot Lana 

n^a 

Sn-li^L't 

mm 

Surttk 

1124a 

Su-li 


SuH people 

71 

Su-imq 

t&i® 

Country 

106 

Sti-mi -Ip 


Snmero Ml* T 

31 

Sp-ujo 


Soma Tppe 

236 

Su-p-e-fo-iu- 

S % 11 % w 

^Ubbtv4dtu (Swit) R. 

226 

SuIukHn-tti 


&raghi]fli 

317 

Sa-1,0-1 ]-etl:- nu 


ShfiilhcLl (?) 

69 

Sh- Uu-Ii-S3u-fh-]o 


Stri-tivui (?) 

I12S7 

Su-ye fit) 


Satbe or Sujfrb IL 

70 


T. 



Tn^hubhi-lo 

ps3m# 

TtkriuLli 

340 

Tt-ch'tag-chib 

**** m 

Ittikkul 

68 

Tt-kkan 

pMiritt 

Country 

114 

TmrKrki 

m&m 

Dftnl 

339 

TW-Io-wu 

mmu 

Tarn 

as 

T^fa-pt-t'a 

nms£ 

Bririji 

nm 

Ta- usi 

pis 

Termed 

106 



Country 

106 

Tl'lQO'IU'ftU 


Tvuiiinhi Mot u very 

m 

Tan-mO-U^ti 

vtmm& 

Tiosnlipli 

ii m 

Tflo*t6-)rp-Ifii 


Danudok* Ml 

219 

T j e-na- ta-tbe-ki 


DbtnnkittAka 

nsi4 

T4*y*n Liu 

ft®# 

Audlwrmi* 

097 

Ti-kp'p'o-fa-wi 

ik&%nm 

Monastery 

11397 

Ti~lp-ibih*kt 

M)U ilfr 

Tikdbt MoMjtcry 

II 106 

Tk-nsfn 

am 

The Iron Git* 

100 

T'icn-chn 


India 

32,101 

To-l*-pO“li 

tff S&& 

Takptli 

II 1ST 

Ttao-kii-l't 

iff JEPe 

Areckotit 

190, If 364 


»** 

Mo llp' mm* 

40,70 

T>u-fan 

tt* 

TibEl 

Almira 

Tu-hm (hpp)'3m 

ITS ft « 

Takblrm 

wa 
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Tu-ilaih-lo 


Tmbita Heaven 

m 

T’lMhttn-oa 

£tgt«i 

T&ihasaa Moqj&bIc rj 

m 


W. 





Rlkja^atia 

U43 

Wo-cbftDg^na 

sans 

Udynni 

226 

Wtt-je-BM-dsjb 


Anjvaiapta Luke 

34 

Wu Ifc-Ebib 

^'IJF 

Um 

3&t 

Wu-tba 

& m 

Oihtt) 

nm 

Wn-sbe-yen-na 

£Pf8MfrS5 

Ujayann 

umo 

Wu4&.k*rhM-t'q(ch-») Jft iiS ££ £ 

Udaka-kk&^ft (?) 

223 


a* 

% 

ot* 

n 193 


y 



Y«-htn 

iff 

Jaamt&i a. 

86 

YeiMiiti-Tia-chuij 



II1B9 

Yfln-mou-na 

IB] ft m 

Jt«m a. 

310 

Yi-so-ti 

^ &4ai 

Yusht^ana 

IIIfttf 

YiB-p^-kan 


Coii la try 

II27B 

Yin -aha tt 

& Hi 

Silver MgymLiiiu 


Yid-tiL-ka 


India 

I4u 

Yin-t'a-lfi-aLi-lo-kii-ha J*| j| Jfgf ^ 

IndratfuigubE ML 

II173 

Ym-tu 

ftf JI 

India 

133 

Yii-ikaii+to.ghiti 

ff ft S 

Ujja>anLi Mi., 

um 

Yu-tien 

^ us 

Kljotan 

U 296 



THE ITINERARY OF YUAN-CFTWaNG. 

I. CHINA TO INDIA. 

IL IN INDIA. 

TIT INDIA TO CRINA, 

WITH T WO HI APS. 

* 

UJMPiLED BY 

VINCENT A. iSMITH p M*RA.8. 

Note, Tho pilgrimk route* from China to India and from India 
to China are plotted on an esuaet from Mr- Stanford ■ ump of Alia 
on the of llfl mife* b* tH-s inch. 

In work ingoat the deUiklbo following booh* Irtuling of Central Aiia 
Lave htea need in addition to Mr. Wanton 1 voJuntri ami Ik*! 1 * trmna- 
lations, —fl] CbnrjinQWi Pottmenftffurffii T%trc*0^dmtamt (SkPitew- 
l ourgp The map inserted ha* no teak marked, bnt tha author in- 

forma m* that it is drawn approximately to thaflcale of 1 in 350,000, or 3$.4 
Enetfih milea to ths nachi (Hj tame author, da danj 

et fe Gandhdm {ficola Fr = do Foxtreme Or. K Hanoi, 
pn Svea Had in t Thrirtyh A#ta (London With tnao* of the 

pfimtr and the Tarim batinj; (4) Stein, land-buned Muins of Khokm 
{London, 1U03, with a map of portioni of Chiaeie Turkcatan); (&} 
Bret*rtm eider, tfcdvnat MeatatrkcS (Ljndon R 1688, Trainer 1 * Or, Stf. r 
with a map of the middle part of (6) Itidia Office map o/ 

India inclnding the conn trios to tho north- wat, on the soaf* of 
noka to the iarL 

Mr, W. H. Oarks, C. M.C*. {Consular Service in China* Ret' 1 ) ha* 
kLndJr e applied me with refereneeB and j^iren valaable help in other 
wajs, (Y* £* £ ) 
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L CHINA TO INDIA. 

From September, 62$ AD, to September, 630 AD* 

In the month of September Yaan-citwing,* fee™ then 

rt eJ ^ W t ’ re " ty ' nin * ***** af “S 6 ' 1 quEttesd Ch-ang-w,* at 

tw time the teat of the imperial Mart, end iterlod on hit lone 
pilgrimage B 

Fh>m the capitalI he pn*«ded in • north- w a*Urly direction through 

2™^** «*“*? * nJ P**"* thresh the We 

of Tnn-chau end Lan-chao, end » arriving atLiang-eb*,,, the great 
ntert end meeting pines for mepehanti and trevellers from t hi veti 
The pilgrim wa» oconpied for more (ban a month at Liann-cW 
P rwumably pn completing hi, equipment, and, when ad- 

XT 1 ! I 1 ™ 13511 tQ the frontier, tWing the Bulongair 

(Ho-M river, and traveling the Airo*. or barrier. of Yu-indn fVi*. 

he parsed foar not of five of a eerie* of frontier walrh-tower., 
■spare led one Item the otlicr by intervals of a hundred fl, or about 
eighteen mite** In punoanee u r friendly advice, he avoided the 

l S r Mf eighth month of the period Chtog 
bn^r C W.iten a.^iii 1 ^!.®** 1 ^ c * 1 " U,at ?«« with U30 A, D® 

VySff sr£t 

Ss^Sfji: ■“«•' - “«—sSir s.“,rus 

hi ?." S,°£S“ jj" Mf% 5 SS , £!]i‘ l " i” 1 ”' **’ 01 r 1 *" 1 ' 

srs^Hjesf^^sSiS ¥"* vi «“*£ 

IffSWi&SL ®Sa ,w ®*^W 5 £ES 


ik 3 Twenty-tis jtftr? of age 11 stceords d£ f lo Beil {TJ/e ti It) Uni 

or twenty-nine yLv before .WthTg' *" l * W * d *^ er twenty-eight 
-= T^angXn’fChatS ** S£?«2 i Bti *f fatter,, p, II); 

maps arid boots of refcrenrl' V^’ T r ScSMfoo. etc, of 

Whfeh ii .till Of M f T Pu,t ' **?«*. 

the Thin, Ban, aod T’ang dyuMUa U P S^ n ™ *5? * aa P 1 ? i *“»* 
pro Vince of Sheo-ii, ami 11 , l * ti * capital of the 

■mm. of Ch-aag-an: If, tat. ifc^VkSf WW ^ ** 
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fifth tower, and plunged into the Mu-bo-yen dcitrt^ where he barely 
eiciped with hei Jife^ having lost hi* way and been without water 
for four night* and fire day*. 

BoTO&d the desert, he reached 1-gu, the caplin] of a principality 
subordinate to the kingdom of E*o-ch c aag k the exact potitiun of 
which ipipuetftiy baa not been determined. Ymaft-dbwuig, who had 
intended tc travel by the northern route part Kagan-Stupa, the 
modem Bi.hWik or Pti-tiag, near Go-chen fGntchen\ to the north 
of TorfiBj ™ compelled to change h lb plans in deference to per¬ 
emptory Orders of Xi-Wfo-lai (Ehiq-wen-t'ai. or Kfi-ka), file 
fn] .l\irkJ king cfEao-ch'arig:, who insisted on receiving a ti|il from 
the pilgrim. A journey of six day* through the deter! from 1 gu 
brought Ynan chwmg to FSh-U (? — 1* Lh chan or I 1 * S-rfr*ng between 
Ham] and Tcrfan.in a frontier town of the Eac-ch^ng State. From 
Fth-li he advanced to Kiao-ho, the Eto^cVang capital,. now repre¬ 
sented by Yar-khoto. a few miles (BQ ft) to the w«t of Tiirha 1 

Yoan^bwang wai detained tt Eiao-ho for a month or more, and 
wm then wpt on his way Men widi valaabls gifts. Fuafrg through 
<be towns uf Wu-pwAu and lu-isin, which do not seem to bate been 
identified (lM r i(/r, p fc 34), ho came to the kingdom of A-k^i-ni 
(O-ki-nh \ en-k*i) The pilgrim does not state the name of the npi- 
Ul, but other Chinese author* give it tj either fraDlnchcng or 
Yuo-kiip the latter being perhaps only another form of Yen-k 1 ! 
(ft itttrp, p. 4B). lie Hite it gene pally identified wilb Km^babr 
{Ehansbahr), a town iituated to the north of Lake Bagrash (Bortang* 
or I^am*bahr;i bn! M, Chivan&ea hold* that there is good auihoritv 
for mamtainiiig that the nriut town which he calk Yuen W 
tch'-engp lay to the we*t of the lake- 3 Yuan-i-hwang stayed only a 
single night at the cap it* I of A-ki-ui, and next morning want for¬ 
ward* and crossed ‘a great river 1 , now known as the Efcaidu cKaldu, 
Kkidick h Ha']diclr r nr Tan). After surmounting some hills, ami Ira- 
vorring n level valley, he arrived ip the kingdom ofKu-cblh (Korht, 
Koulcha, K'lu-rhi {Beal), Kocha. ete), 

At the enpitai of the same name he was detained for about sixty 
days waiting for the snow * covered passes of the Tian-ihan (Thitn- 


1 The transcription Jfo-tia-^ffl is crroneoui fChavannes, Let Tur& 
Oceidentuu*, p, 74, note 3}. 

* Ki&ri-hn 11 generally identified withLEarakhoj* (Hno-chowl lying 
About 27 miles [40 versts) to the east nf Turfsn- B-ni, strong reason** 
exiii for believing that the position of the capital in the time of 
Yuan-cbwang is routed by \ ar-khoto (Chavanr.es, Lc* TVc* Dec., 
pp. 7 h m, 306, note £). 

3 TFattere r p- 4S; La TVres Ow.. p. 7, Enrasbahr i* alio spelt 
Anradw by mnth, or Htrathar. by Russian writers Sven Dr-dip 
visited the town, which is now 'the chief commercial emporium m 
that part of Chinn* Turketlin 1 (Through Jain, VoL H* p. 8MJ. 
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■itw-n) mouiitamB, whick lay be fora him, to ha open. Enonneiii masses 
of maw dMamukt# ^uriaj the winter on the mogutsim to the south 
of Lski? Itiik-kELU 

From tlia dly of Kti-chib, Yump-chwaiag proaeded la i direction 
nlightly aouth of west for I distance titillated u 600 icnn a 
strip of deaarij to tho pnmll Sdngiigm of l%li4u>ki (= Sanifcrit fid- 
or nndj^ also m 3 led Kim6, Kimo. Kornf, or Sumo, with the 
same meaning in TurktX Tha intermediate stage* are not owned by 
tbo pilgrim, bat he mast have passed the town* now called Sairam 
ftnd Bii. The kingdom of Pab-k-b undoubtedly is represented by 
Ihe modem district of Abo f hat, the exact petition of the capital 
U uncertain, Tha town wai known by the name nf Nan-ch'eng,, or 
Soatb City 1 , and also bom th& maw of Poboan [Pa bin) and Wd- 
jeog. Some Chinese writers identify it with EaE a bqt Mr, Walter* 
prefers to locate it at a place Colled Khflra-yurgun (Kharayur^hnn t 
Karayalghan), while M. C-ha^annei argue* that it should to identi¬ 
fy with Yakaaryk ta the north^eiftt of Akiu town, wUch latter 
standi in K kL I* E, long, 7^ 30.* Perhaps, the problem s* 
not capable of an exact nolntion- 

Yuan-ehwang probably proceeded as Car sooth u Akiu, For it ii 
recorded that whan ha quitted the kingdom of Poh-b ka, he tra- 
vetkd in a north-westerly direction to thn foot of the gitsL moun¬ 
tain range now known u the Fing-shan, or -Iconic nothin' (old 
Chinese Ling-shau, Tuxki Mmur dabghan. with the sam# moaning). 
The transit through the pui«i occupied seven days, and au so 
arduooa that twelve or fourtean of the company perished, and tha 
number of oaten and horses lost vh iliSl greater fBe*J n Life, p, 41 Jl 
T he^e to be little doubt that the Pain by which Yaan c^veag 

teamed was the Bedal (34del), ami not the Motor! * Altar emurg- 
ing from the mountains, he crossed the Ajik-UiL or Cta*n-ehu 
(Toben-tohonj river, and :a due course approached, and, perhaps,, 
actually reached, the short* of Lake Imk-kul* which he designate* 
b imp Ly aa the LEw {te%) Lake 1 . The Turkish tribes call it L*ik+ 
knl + or the Warm Bm* f because it n&*er £reetes h and a Chinese 
name, Joht.1. has the sumo meaning. This great sheet of water. 


1 Svp-n Bidifl i2%rtetyh Asia, VoL I, p H &■). 

Uc iwelve a**a march, if M. Foucber is 
the expression 'about BO W, ns med by Yuan 
an approximate rquivaleat for a day's march, 
length, but averaged about four Ptench km 
milM. Yuin-chwang liked short litEJTtos, 
du Gtwdkdr& pp, SO, 27, IL 1), Tht distance 
to be excessive. 
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About 119 miles long by 38 broad, is also known to iba Mongols 11 
lie ^Ferra^utm* * Lake' (Ttmurtomor)j and m sometimes tailed rbe 

-Sail Sen 1 . 

Opinion! differ concerning the ijjeitiGn. whether the pilgrim pencil 
ia the «suth of ilia lake, or followed the easter drtnito&B route 
through Karahol by the eastern and northern chorea. The balance 
of evidence seems to be in favour of the former supposition, and 
lie direct mate if ronseqnantly shown on the mail ti that taken 
by Yuao-cbwangJ 

A north- westerly coune from Lake l^rtk-kHI brought the traveller 
to tha place which be calls 'the city of the Su-slag water 1 , that is to 
pay. the modern Tohmak on the Chu fTchon) river, wkicb the Chi¬ 
nese knew by the name of Sn-*be. This eily was the naiidenra of 
the powerful Kblltoa> or supreme chief* of the Western Turk*, who 
hospitably received the pilgrim, ^ and appointed officers to conduct 
him m far aa Kapfca on lho Indian frontier (Beal, Life p, 44J. 

M * distance of some seventy or eighty miln (400 fi) to the 
weft of Tokmok, Yuan-chwang entered the pleasant district lying 
to % ho north of the Alexander Mountains, which was known by the 
name of the 'Tbnmind SpringB 1, (Chinese d'lrp-ctiifln, or 3 Mh»- 
toQon; Turkl Birngghiful* transliterated in Chinese as .Pinp^wj 
Mongol Jfutp Imkik), The modem town of Tardy swmi to mark 
the position of this district ■ 

The neat important halting-place waa the town of Talotsu, aituitod 
about seventeen miles [6 infoit^)- to the south of the modem A whe¬ 
at a on the river Tali* (Taras),* 

The pilgrim's face vu now turned in a south-westerly direction, 
so that he might troverac in sncceasion the Irfesins of the riven 
Jaiarlfls (Syr Darya), Zarafrhin. and Qs up {Amu Dary^ on bin way 
bo India. The town designated ai 'White Water City 1 (Pai'shmi- 
nkfimgt Pek-ahwui, Heal) cannot have been far from the modem 
Mmkenl, which lies about fifteen miles to the north ^eart of Chim- 
kflnd. Passing through m town, named Knng-yii and a district mmed 
Nn-ebih-kaUi Ynan-cbwang arrived at Taabkend (ClL^ahib, Chr-ahs, 
elc.1, now the capital of Bcuiian Turkestan, litualcd on a tributary 
of the Jaxartea in N, Ut 43*, E, long: 69*. From Tathkend pro¬ 
bably be proceeded direct to Samarkand i[&i-mcj-fcinb The descrip¬ 
tions of Ferghana iFci-ban. and tjni-tepe (Ura-Tube, Oaratjube ole* 


t Watters (p, 6Uj advocates the direct rente, and this virw is 
supported by the observations of Tomiischflk [Tun* Oet. t Addenda, 
p. ffliy. But M. Ohinnan (op, HU p. #J prefers the other opitiiiip. 

* Tomaachek is positive that Tokmak represent! the capital or lb a 
Turkish sovereign (Titinr* Oc- Addenda, p. 3Q4}. 

a Waltors, pp, 72 -aSf Ch^vinnea, TwrCI <k*. T relerenees under 
Trifs-lriwa in C rules. 

* Tnra Ore., p. 304. 
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the raoN OATiaj. 


,“ 7 , j ? - SnlrmhgaV which ii* inter. 

P ° ™t d ; lQ **«^opmp«*)Bai obeerraticn [Waiter*, p.gn 

While staying At Samarkand, Yflan-chwang collected and recorded 
much .Jifenaatioa concerning neigh bearing region., «d then nn- 
“ , hu march. in u direction slightly west of south, to Sbahr-i- 

“ *”} K'S-shih, or Kuuuii). From this town he 

proceeded, by four marches, a distance of about 5$ English miles, 

L^'V.r ? &UUl , *° U * ***** 01 *■ 'ln>n Gates', which 

marked the boundary between Sogdiana and Tofchiri.tan (Th-ho-ki, 

* W e! * bt mii * 3 to thn wttl ° r Derbddt 
. _ ** , U * ^ *“*** 54 V Xaan-chwwng thui attained the 
mo* westerly pomt of hi, pilgrimage, haring imrerted about forty- 
two degree, of longitude since he quitted the Chinese capital, 

.JirSKf f ? m !£? r* bC tUmed “ * direction 

through Totharislan tln-ho.toj. and, crossing the Own., reached 

F om^v B f r het T WM " fcJ|ffed *** for more than a month, 
fFmh^T!*?“!“ ^ ‘ n ?iCQrs ™ 1 -estwari, to Haileh 

t *“* * J " SM * re,umed hb JO“n»y to India, At a du- 

hc o JL ^ ° mn 100 ^ * «» *->nih of Belkb, 

be P«**d through a <Wt caLled Ha-chib tHie-chil* .opposed to 
he tint now known a, the valley ofGa*; and theuce made hL way 

ZZJxZ** 43,1 "T** l “ ^ -Great Snowy Mountain,’, or 

ii^Z w ^ ‘7 * 11,0 *- “* <% of BirU, 

GtaC^tai^ 110 th *' tUratA ™ l *«* through tho 

of rn^ral 7’ 7 ': «“* “W- is to Sty, mountain, 

of moderate deration without .now, apparently those marked on 

ifr rvf *”'"** ° nd - -*«™i ^ 

yZ cWoe rnf 7“ -; with Kifiriat^. 

kuaUHthwang to .peerfy the position of tho capital, which ha. 

it arsyvs jr ^ rr of 

I" II- «■»&* Id, °r IJ sw ^ - 

jowaey. PU4tny tr.d*Mlv, 'L, nitty ef ^ ]., [ 

Si . . to**,, i. 

the Talley of the Kahn/ * * #n , M <Mf5cafcj i, marching down 
toe Talle, of the kibnl nv W until he reached India Propel O 


SSSytg-** cs *'"™’ 

! w* 4 ter., p. J80 . 

<gj»yher] p w . See Holdic 
QandhSra, Hanoi, 'iflOS. * ’ ** G*<Waph%, 


Holdich, The /ndiuft 
anewnne dn 
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J? 1 “ J T** 1 4 ^ riTer - tbe Kfinar, and pa Mi d through 
thfl X. ti-lo^o country, w region near Ja3filfihsd t md to entered 
tha kingdom of Gandhi™ (Wt-ndo} T now the Peshfiwar District 
Hu entry into Ibis kingdom may be datod at the end if September 
or beginning of October, G3Q A. D. V 


IT. IN INDIA. 

From October m A* B to July (44 A. D, 

Cunninghams ip proximate ‘Chronology of Ena Thug 1 * Ttartit* 
(Antr Get®?* of India. App. A) Cm m attempting an unattainable 
pnecinon of detail. But the devious journeying* of the pilgrim in 
lodja mmy bo arranged roughly in chronologic*! order, although it 
li abiUfti to profess to indicate bis exact position in each month of 
ourteen years, If wo remember that Yus n~ch wing. as a Buddbirf 
MOnk, was bound to observe the *tt$V or 'retreat' during the rtioj 
Reaeon, with a oartain amount of latitude u to the exact time of 
ihe (Wattors, I. 145), nod if we note the longer ball* u 

records. we obtain, u an approximately correct outline of his Indian 
travel* in order of time, the folio wing table:— 
liaiHi, ttJGA.D,, at SliK-lo-kn monastery In Kapiia, (*The Waiter 
kepi the Sain-roat in thk temple 1 life, p. 66) ; 
m jiaimlr (stayed two years, Life, p. 73; »*> from 
May 631 tp April 633); 

at China blinkti :n Eastern Fabjab (sLaysd fourteen 
" months. Life, p_ 73); 

at Jitondfctiw (four months' stay. Lift, p , ?7]; 

at WaiEpun in Bijnnr Gistnet (stayed for half the 
Spring and tbe summer following. Lift, p, £*1); 
at Knnauj^ (stayed at the BtutfilrVihAre for three 
months, Li/r. p, &4; and, after leaving, was attacked 
by the mver pirates **n iho fuitamn/J; 
at Naknda in Bihar (stayed for- some time, Life 
p. 113" returned, ibid- p, ISDj and (hen stayed for 
fifteen month It ihid. p. 121. Counting hit snh- 
tequent visit at tho end of 042 A, D.. his total reti- 
denes at !tf aland & amounted to about two ynn 
Mf *r P 

in Irina country (Mungtr), where lie stayed for a 
year t Life, p. 137); 

at either Attuu-ivatl or Beav&du oq the Kj-ishruu 
where ha resided for several months (Life.p. JBTfc 
at Kifichl probably, ths mo*t southern point a!' 
tained. where bo-halted ovideatly for a consider- 
abEa time* hoping to visit Ceylon. Lift, p , l3P) t 
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6321 
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036 


637 


638 
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OHIAND BALT RANGE. 


641 A*&, pw-tfipi HI the capital of Fukk^m n (who was 


datbrccod in 64E1, tuppoged hj Dr. F>ct to h*T* 
b«eo NAiik at that time; ie^ li/r, p. 143; 


H 642 „ in the Fo-fi-lo country, probably Jamil in south 


of pcnJem Kaamir State, where He stopped for 
two moo tbs, according to Jiiliem Beal 1 * wnion 
two years' (Life, p 1&2 and Witten, H, £&6) ii 
difficult of acceptance: Yuan-flawing was at Na- 
laodfi "in the beginning of the fint month 1 , equi- 
talent to the end of January, 343 iXi/e, p, 156)> 


- 643 *, at Pi-So-ihan-na, probably Bslsar in the Ft A (Elah) 


District of the Tipi led Prorinces, where ho halted 
for two month* (Xi/c, p, ISO). The early month* 
of 643 were speuL in attendance on king Harsh* 
&Uiditya; whom he quitted apparently in April; 
and he must bar* reached the Indue (Life p. 1MJ 
ahont lb* beginning of G44; 


w 644 ft perbipt at Khotao, wmewSaat later than the nor¬ 


mal time, Yti&n-ckwanft spent sateq or eight 
month* at Ibtsn (Ij/r, p. 210} ftwaitinp bii i-ov- 
are-E^n a per minion to return, and, a* he reached 
Ch'iog an in the spring a f $45 {April), he moat 
hare arrived at EhoUn in September 644, Pro- 
bably he had eroded the llindEi Kmh early i B July. 

k nnn i f— ___ja ,. . .. " * 


This ootiiae com be ftp «tob* nod >11 the pilgrim^ vuioai 
ispedittoni in different diter(,i t .&i mail be filled into lie inlervtl*. 
Tlitre ii no need la fallow Lim now through hie complicated wntuW^ 
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Vrf. 1 1 p. S16 ft.) im snffiririit to Jtow that no adequate muon 
exists for the doubts hinted it by Mr. 'Witten (I, 267), 

■ i 1 ! SW ®» Mr - ^6*™ Miwed fi be fepramted by 

ettbet Cbitiio^ or ShlhlcSt in the Jking District fj& Fitt. India, 
P, 271 ft.), is supposed by Dr. Fieet and Mr, H. A, R<,« te ^ 


The district of Chinabbukti or ChTnabhukti, the Dime i>f whfeh 
used to be transcribed erroneously *j CtinapaLi (I, S99i. mail bare 
lam ue&r ftrtipur. The Lfe it right £±i placing Tamulvanari, 392j 
at the distance of only 60 li to toe south-east of Chinabbukti town 
Uti-Iu-to (1,826) evidently is identified rightly with Eqla, N.If.W, 
of Simla, in tbo basin of the upper waters of toe Bits, which must 
“ the -great riw’ crossed by toe pilgrim when he turned south. 
Mr. writers admits toit-the designation, She-lo-Vu-iu, of the country 
doit visited may represent Saladru. The region ip named, which was 
bounded on the west by a -large riser’, the Sotl^j or Sotedru, may 
be token at comprising the wwiem portion of toe Ambit* fUabsH*) 

W*** “ « u « th* Sahrind (Sarhind), and lodtiu* District., 
With tbt Pttilli State, or put of it 


The bearing S. W., that is to say, west of south, to the next 
pissit named Fo-li-ye-li-lp, or Piryltrff, now represented by Bairft 
in BijpnUni, situated N. N. E. of Jaypur, indicates that the pilgrim 
vjBLted th? natom part of the Satadru country„ equivalent to tha 
western side of the Ambil* District The ditto nee between Seiadm 
and ParyStr* It ohviouiy understated as being -over 600 V, ud 
Cunningham's p repo til to read '1SCW is reasonable. 


The distance eastward from Brim to Mathurf which, 

is about 96 mites, as measared on the map, agre** wall with the 
pilgrim’s estimate of ‘»bove 600 if, In easy country the U may be 
reckoned ar Vie, tB of a mile, o r somewhere between one fifth and 
one sixth. 


The identification of m-tu-la with Matherf appear, to be certain, 
and that of Sa t i-ni- jsf>;"i-Io with Sthlnesvara (Stolmlsvsj-*, B,iua) nr 
Thtalsar ii equally free from doabt But the diet sow and bearing given 
in tha text {Life, p. 78; flvwdi, 1,1B3) are erraneeat. Ttilnriar is de¬ 
scribed as being situated wore than COOfito th*K. E.ofMathqri, where** 
it really lie* K. N. W. of that city, at about double the distance 
stated. A good many enron in figure, have crept into certain parts 
of tha MSS, of YEEiA<h«xkg r i tnur&Li. 


From ThEograr Yutn-chwiag tnv?E]ed mare thxu 4D0 it K E, to 
Su-Ju-Hl-eh or Srughua, The jnciition of thii country k fixed tin* 
miitikeabfr by the ipecificnturii tbit it vu bounded on the north 
by high mountaias, end on the e**t by the Ganges, whdt the 
Jumna flowed through (he midtE of iL It must h*T? con-ajponded 
to the Dehm Uiitnctr ud the north-rutarn porcioo of the Ambih 

* Y 


KASTTKA OR SJUWifrl. 
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District, with probably & pari of the Sshkranpar District, arid some 
of the Hill Stales abutting oo Dekra. 

The distance from the Jumna tbs Ganges ti greatly over- 
staled in the teat (I p 81ft) as being above 900 ft. In reality it does, 
not exceed SO nr 60 milea, or 800 ft al tba GuLsLtSe. Mchti^pu-]^ or 
Malipnr, is represented by the JJ^nflr District, or the eastern pari 
■of H; but Mr, Watters U right (I, d22j iq rejecting Cunningham's 
idenifkation of the capital with Mandlwar, 

Mo-yu-lo, nr Maydm city, clearly was dose to Hardwir, although 
net exactly identical with it, being on the other aide of the river 
(i US}. 

The F*odo-hiVino-po-io r or Brahmspura. country is unmistakably 
QurhwfiJ. which lies north of Matipur (I, 3301 The modem capital 
ia Srinagar, N. luL 30= U\ E. long. 78* 8T. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt the identity of Nge {or 0 y 
hi-dh^i-ta-lo with Ahifcsbetn, or Ahiehatrm, the modern Ecnmagar 
near Aonlt in the Barfcli (Bareilly) District (I, 332), 

Canningham 1 * later identification {Bep&rtSj XI, 1&, not cited by 
Mr. Witten) of Blimp in the Its (Etah) District with the capital of 
Pi-Ioshao-cs {1, 83ft) may be accepted. 

I do not believe in Canniogham's identification or" the little village 
called Saukisa in the Fairukhibsd District with Kapitha or S*nk££ya 
(S^ng-ka-Bht) (I, 336), Space will not permit of detailed discussion, 
and 1 confine myself to the remarks that the position ia determined 
by the fixed points AhicbaLra and Ktuamj, and that the 'elopharit- 
pillar 1 at Sankisrv cannot be the ^icm-pillar' seen at Kapilha by 
Yoau'Chwug, I should look for Eapitha^SankftJym in the N. EL 
comer of the It* District not many miles from FitisJl. 

Mr* Watters (I* 3&4), like Cunningham, has been misled by the 
apparent similarity of the names A-yn-i L e and AyO-dbya, Detailed 
examination of the question would require many pages, and 1 can 
only note that in my opinion the A-yu-t^ country she old be sought 
in the Fatebpur District. Aphui, 2ft miks A r E* of Fateh pur may 
be taken is the apprwmate site of the capital <See Fiihrer* 

RHcninf dwtigmifm if N. TF, F, and Outfit, p, 157J, Aphui was one 
of the stages on ihe old road from fijmauj to Frayiga (A 1 hi la u bid), 
along which the pilgrim was travelling. 

The A-yc-mu-k** country (I, Jfity seems to cormspond ti. the 
Fsrtabgnrli and Rai Bareli Districts in Oudh, or part* of those Dis¬ 
tricts. The distance of more than 700 H from A-yc mu-k a to P*a- 
yi^a {I, m\ is an obvious blunder, Mr. Walter* was mistaken, 1 
am convinced, in supposing (I T B60) that Yuan^bwang erroneously 
applied the name Ganges to soma other river. Although errors in 
the statements of distances undoubtedly exist ip the pilgrim 5 , leal, 
as we powets it, tbe beanngi and names are geuarally correct, and 
must not be tampered with lightly. 



EtiSlHM AND £&ITA 




The question concerning the position of Yuafi-chwuog'jr j£oj&mbi 
is & jtrj difficult on* (I, 3fi6), find the materials now available da 
not justify any positive identification- X adhere to the view tbit 
th* Jsm&ui Buddhist town wm somewhere on in fire distant about 
mi lea, mors or Jess, from AJIihJibld in a direction between anntb 
and west, and am now mther disposed to seirth for tbs site at the 
extremity ol Lhe Bands District to the K E^ of Tl» 

fUtemsnU of the Record* and Life on tbs fibjeel are specially dr* 
laiHeti and precise* and cannot bo ignored. 

fioestea as to the afiaet position of Pi-tbok* (? a- Vi-i^aj f[, frTB) 
and Keiapura must alio be untatit Factory at present; but, after 
rcuowcd study of the question, 1 should nob bo surprised, if the an¬ 
cient site Stmkbar or Nimt&r, 30 miles S. of Slt£pur» turned out to 
be P-i-ihodift, If this be so + KAsaptira would be somewhere in lhe 
Unto District, The equotry it full of otcl sites; and some Lucky dis¬ 
covery ii needed to give precision to topographical guesses^ which 
akme cm never solve tbs problem, ■ 

A a to the position of Sravasll (1, 379) I have no doubt that the 
ruins lie on the upper coorae of the Kiptl in Nepalese territory, 
near the point where the river emerges from the bids, Tbs Achin- 
vatl riwr. which flowed put Iho city, seems to be the. Arrival or 
lUptl (p, 3GG). Similarly, the river at Kriinagara is called bobli 
Ajitavaii and Aiffivatl JI, SS), and that rtter is the Little Rfiptl. 

Mr. Watters* descriptions of the mountain a . caves, and hill at 
SrftwuU (XU SSA, 401) offer additional proof ihil the city lay dose 
to the foot of the Himalaya. 

Concerning KapiLurastu I still hold the eponton that the remains 
at PiprftwA Wctei shown to Fa-hsien u Ihoio of Empilnftstu, while 
the guides of Yuao*dhw*nf identified the town with Ibi walled oily 
now known as THaum Kot. The «i»m for Ibis opinion will he 
found in my Fftfc^rj Note to Mnkherji's oa ik$ 

Ipp the Tarot, Nepal {di^chae^L Svrt\ Rep r No r £X¥I, -Purt J, 
Cilmtla, 1001). 

Mr> Wfitfcers 1 remarks on the Xjutnhitd Garden (II, 17, 1&) are 
not quite up to date, and require some correction. 

The sit* of Rimfigrtma (II, 20} certainly must be sought near 
- Pharmault I'Dharmapurl) on the frontier of Nepil and Gfirmkhpar,, is 
approximately N. 1st, ^1 m 29* , and E. long. 93* 32 (J. fi A. 8 y 1WS, 

p, 161}, 

The best indication of the lita of Enlinsgars is that given by 
General H. H. Prince Ehajg* abamihSr dang, Bina Bahadur, late 
Governor of Western NepfiJ. who places it fit the confluence of the 


i Major Tost Offer* fresh conjectures, more or Leas plamibk, in 
J, ft i ft, ISQfc, p> 487. 
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TAIfijOJ iffl) KABNA*BWAB^A. 


Liillc: Hip Li (which h« calk Achixmvfctlj With Ltib y imdaic or Eirfcn- 
u**t Bhtftoar Gbit I'B'war 26 F*b, I®C 4 > Mr. Wutten 
i apposed (H a S») tbat ihe taimtt FLrtnyavwti md Ain- 
(AjiwTmtlj cbirmT»tI) referred to one i^Uil 

Ghfixipur munt tmdtnabi*dly be the mpproximite reprtitutatiT? of 
the capita] of the Chcn-chu CCuntry |H. bfij. 

For diicniision of kdcnLilj of UuEr with Yaiiiii e» J, E A* & 
Ik-10, p. 267 fJI, 63). 

Tba Yfiji fo-eAtA.i eonntrv (II, fll) evidently is nmgbly equi¬ 
valent to the northern part of the Barbbingi District ind, the ad* 
iiceot Nepalese TeriL A /wmWe die for the capita] is offered by 
the rains at Ball^fh Ivshf^m ugarh^ some iti make north of Madias- 
Uni, which are sbcaUed 'Bar.!™* on the map h and 'Bindru' in the 
official Xaaf &/ Anciati mh w Bengal. I am indebted to 

the Magistrate of Partihar.^a for the real name of the place. The 
ram parts are uid u> be lei feet high and ia an eioeHent slate of 
pmonlbs. 

The village* NaUia (An-fi) ud Ko}i (Kbi*-4i) between Vawili 
and Fftfatipntn HI, 66) perbapa may be identified by local en- 
qniry, 

Mr. Walter.' .ceptnaJ remark* rll, 107) (mil be .bake »t belief 
ih*t the identification of the Ti-loih'-ka monastery with the rami 
»t Tilfidha (or whatever may be the proper spelling) i, well-eetab- 
lielwd (Cunningham, Btporbs, TUI, 34 j XI, 166), 

Mr. Wetter* correct* J alien 1 * tnasliteration ef I-Jen-avpo-feto w 
Hiranyaparv*,., end icggetl* tbit tb* first element tho nemo i. 
the Sanskrit Tntao, meaning *a piece of wild er butun land’. Thi* 
mey be substantially right, bat the dictionaries giro the word u 
bipa or trtn*. Whatever he ihe ice urate form of the none, tbelocal- 
ity indicated certainly ta Mo&ghyr iMonglr). (Waiter*, II, I*)). 

Ktjanga I a (II, 138) [• an improvement on J alien’s Keinghim bb 
the transHteration of the Chinese name, which it said to be properly 
Km-chn-wen k i-lo. The region to designated it the Bg imahll 
Dutnd. - 


Hi« capital of Karjia<ju varna was RalianiattiU (EangimitTi, 
angosnutty). toma twelve mile* to the south oF Mufahjdshfid (Xd. 3.B 
18B8; and M, IW l, VoL LXJII, p 172), The Pundiu-vardhaoa 
to the north of Kern*.saw,,a «d Samatate, the delta 
Of the Ganges, lay to the *ootb. A. Mr Welters point, oat (If, !»], 

T bt , tE ; e identit ^ Uf ^ port Tiinsre- 

SSjJifl-Sr T rJj k - * Watters- identification of in. 
ksfaetr* w.th the Tipperah District (l£ 189) scums to be correct 

Colonel Waddell Mr. Wetter* agree in pacing, a- 1™, prp _ 
Tiiionalty, capital of Oris, v near the ViUag/named Nendra, 

a few mile, below Cuttack (Ka W on the Jd*h #I ^ t {If, ldfit 
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The province which Yuan -ehwang calls Ksmg-yd-t H o is the 
CsrAfijfim CCuaat, thfi Emig&damandaKa q! EnEcrLpLiOHS (Ep, 7l«L 
YI, 13S), 

The capital of Ealing a is Yiiamcbwang 1 ^ time (H, 19By apparently 
was EsJingaiuigarBsn, the modern Mukhaiingam in the Ga^jAs»nDis¬ 
trict (baa references in £. Mist, of India, p. 306v n.), 

I accept the identification nf ^Vsa-tea-alia-ka or Dhauakitah* 
with Eeivrtda (II> ®l@j. The pilgrim’s antes of distances in this 
part of his travels are lately ip excess. 

X am still! of opinion that the Choi* (ChmH-ya) country qf Yoan- 
chwing was substantially the modern Cuddapab District (Hi 224; 

HitL o/ IrnHa, p. 344 and G, 0„ Madras* Pubtie 9 No. G18 r dated 
10 Jo1j T 1305). 

Tha cavt-lstnplAs seen by the pilgrim in Maharashtra undoubtedly 
wem those of Ajsma (Ajinthfi': IL 240). 

—Nobody doubts that the Chinese Fodu-ka-ehe-p'o represent 
Bhartich (Bhar&c, Broach, etc.), the town near the mouth of the 
Narmad.t or Narbada river [ilj 241); but considerable mLicnder- 
standiog has arisen concerning the identity of the kingdom of Mp* 
li-p^p which Mr. Beal and meat other commentators have wrongb 
identified with Malay** or M 5 lw 3 , the country of which Ujjatn wa> 
the capit&J. In my essay entitled k The Indian kings named Solidity a, 
and the kingdom of Mo la pV (Z„ D. Jf. G^ 1304, p. 707) I have 
shown that Mo-la-p k o was a kingdom of Western India tying between 
Bharukaccba or Bharecb t Kacoha (Cntch), Vilabhh and Annndapura 
(Vudnagmr). It corresponded roughly with the modern Districts of 
KbtfdS fEairs) md AibmadghSd of the Bombay Presidency r together 
with parts of the Bared* State and eome adjoining territory. The 
identity of Anindapura (Watters, II, 24) with Ya^uagar is demon- 
■tinted in the same essay (p, 7£0) on evidence presented by Mr. 
D^IL Dhandarkar. 

It is not possible to locate precisely the country called A-t'a-U 
or A'Ch^m-H (p. 243); hut there is no reason to doubt that Enochs 
(Catch) is designated by the name K^i-eh** or Ei-frs (p. 245). 

Mr. Watters was needlqpsly doubtful about the exact position of 
Yalabhl (Ffc fa p i, p. B40) T which is quite certainly represented by 
the' ruins at Wtlft, eighteen miles north-west of BblOnsgar 
S-W, L* YoL JI t p. 80; etc,). This identification has never been 
doubted by any archsologirt eacepb apparently, Mr, Fergwon. 

Ku-cbe-lo {p. 250) with eq.ua! certainty is a transcription of Go 
jam or Gaidars, an important kingdom, the history of which bu 
been investigated recently by Mr. B h m d a r ker, Dr. Hoamls, and 
other writers. The capilal, F'Wo-mo-lo. hsa not been succum folly 
identified Vinos de Sain^Martiii 1 ! p.«>i mentioned by Mr. Watters. 
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MAHXdTAJUPT*!. 


Appear* to be emmsout. The country *u equivalent to Central 
and Northern JUjputlBLt 

Wu-sheyen-na (p. 230) is undoubtedly L'jjaiu or l!jjay ini; and 
Chih-chi-Po (p. 4161} vu understood rightly by Cunningham *o re¬ 
present .Tijboli, nr Jejika-bhukij, the modern Buudflkhand. The 
■nggeattea that Chitcre (CWtaar) should be considered the equiva- 
Innt of Chib-cM-t'o ie quite out of the question. Careful examina¬ 
tion of the map and hearings make* it plain that Maheivampur* 
(Me- hi -**u - fa-io • p u-lo, p. 251) i» the modem Cwulior (Gwiliylr). 

The preciaa limits of the pilgrim 1 * kingdom of Sind (Bin-tu.p 2S3i 
oannot be determined. * ' 

Notwithstanding Sir- "Wat ten' criticism a (p. 2frt), I am «ii|i in. 
dined to believe that Mou-lo-Hn-pn-ln wa* intended to be a tran¬ 
scription of SMuihfln spurs, the modem Maliou, although inaccura¬ 
tely written. Po/a-to (p. 255) seem* to indicate the regmn of J.mu 
(jlansmofl), in the south of the Eaimtr Slate dji at present constituted. 

A-tien-p o-chih-lo, whatever Hie Senekrit phonetic equivalent may 
hare been, clearly designate* the delta of the Indus (p. 266}, 

The countries in the Indus valley, Pi-lo.»hih-lg tnd others {U 
m foil.) cannot bo identified with precision. Their approximate 
relative position* are indicated on the map. Fa-la-na seem* to he 
rightly identified with the valley of the llama l (Gtmml) river (11,263). 

Everybody is agreed that Ghazni it either on or near the site of 

Bo-si-na, the anrient capital of Trao-ko-l^, or Artwhosia. 5fr Warier*’ 

.UggestioT, (IT, m that Theo-hu-fa il a transcription Of jrijudo. 
afinj U» I35e*ti ‘iaffiron^ it n&?el r * 

Un-pi-iia, the capital of Fu-li-ihih-ia-l-mig-na (II, 267} should ctsr- 
tainly be identified, I think, with Kupifiu or Opidu, near Gblrifcar 
*ome thirty mile* distant from Kabul in a northerly direction. 


ILL LNDIA TO CHINA. 

Priim July, 644 A. D. to April, 615 A. D. 

YuAA-chwang, after leaving Ghaml f Ho-ti-ne). the capital of the 
Ttoo-kufkjTaa n-lm- cha or J*gn$a> country, (ravelled in a northerly 
direction for a dr^c* ssLmated a. WO tf, or t eil caa> , Bta J 

" which he can, Fu.li-.hib-L. W- 

2-‘5* ***"*' pi ns), almost certainly identical 

° T “ tufcted ™rth of OhArikar, in * laL 

55s. S', t. long. 1, The city of SAbui, which it 86 mile, distant 
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frem Ghazni, i* never mentioned by tie pilgrim, end parliap* «M 
net important in hit time. 

A ebort joomey eaatwud brought him to the frontier* of Kapifc 
(Kafirielto), where be ™ detained for *ev«n day: in ettendmca on 
lie local king. He next proceeded a few mile* (one yojana) to the 
north-wut, took leave of bit boat, and tamed toward* the north, 
eroniug the Hind a Eatb mount aim by tha EJiftwak Past (Fo-lo-ie- 
na), probably early in July, 

Hi ■ next important halting-place ear Anduit (An-ta-lo-fo (or 
,pu)); whence be advanced through Sheet (JC'Mwu-ai-to) to Kimdru 
(Huo or Hwob),- which be had flatted fourteen year* before. There 
he halted for a month (August), and then, i us Lead of taking the 
northern or Samarkand road by which he bad come, ho plunged into 
ili* mountain*, travelling in a direction easterly on the whole. la 
Badakahfin (Fo-lo-eWng-nn) he waa detained for * month and «*e» 
dayi waiting for the opening of the pProceeding along diffi¬ 
cult and derjoue path*, be travened Yamgln {Tin-po-kion or In-po- 
kitt). Korin (Ko-iang-ua), Wakhan iTe-mo-ri-tiS-ti, Hno-mi, or Hn- 
mi), the capital of which waa Eandiit (Hnn-t'4-to or Hu-en-Vo-to), 
nnd 10 reached Lake Victoria or SarikuL' 

Ytwn-chwang then made hie way to the Wakhjtr Pam, on the 
watershed of the Oxui and Yarkand riven, and proceeded through 
the Tfcghdumbliih FSmlrt to Taihkuigbio, the capital of Sarikul 
(Ka-p'an-t'o, or Kie j'ati-to).' Pu* 6 ® tha weitem flank or 

Ihe huge mountain earned MaiUgh-At*. ui travening a region 
n «TT,,A 0**J (Va-ea, or U-iha) he ultimately emerged in the plain of 
Kaibgar (Kgehgbar, Ka-iha, or Kie-the), a 

From Kaibgur the traveller followed the now well-known toad 
through Yarkand to Khotan (Ehoteo). The capital. Cbo-ku-lu» (Cbo- 
kiu-kiaV of the iot^rrenmg wan try, ehonld be identified, according 
to M Cbavannei, with Karghillk to It* eontb of Yarkand. Yuan- 
chwang (hue reached Khotan, probably in September, and wae rta- 
strained to remain there for wren or eight month* waiting for the 
imperial permiuion to return to China. In due ecnwe the ncreaMry 
order* were received, and the pilgrim iwomed hi. journey. Pairing 
the town of Pi-mo (- BblmS), probably the modem Uaon-tati. 
about 66 rnilw E, K, E. from Stolen, be arrived at Nija (Ni-yong, 
or Ni-iana’i on the eaitem frontin' of the Kiotan longdemv* B* 
then entered the dewrt, and «o came to the imrit Tukhsre fTn-ho- 
Jn) country, which ma y be bcatod at Ande re or Endcm* Ha next 

” 1 See Beal, it/e, pp. l«-*i Seocerto. D. 386 *83-; Chavmmto, 

^i^uin, ^ndTnrrird flumio/ SMm, pp < 71 

i Chevtnnet, Sety-pt*", ?■ * ”■ 1WH J- 

1 dB*cr^ed by . • otiOT 

{RcEnuaBt, jffwf. di. to mfls <k KhvUu*, 64 ^ Kli 1 B 30 J’ 
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EBTtTBtf TO BESS A. 


pfMaed through the territory known M Cha-me.fc-M {Chil-mo or 
2f]f-:n«iJ, apparently the modern Chereht-n. 

From this points oswardi the Lift gives few dntaili of the route. 
Bui it ii dear that YMn-dwane patted to the south of late Lop- 
nor Lob-iWj. as be ia recorded to have tl a versed the kingdom gf 
Na-fg-p'g. ineluded in that formerly tailed Winn, which m known 
to have extended to the south of the Lafcej 

Ha mint bare proceeded nest by the road skirting the base of 
the Altyn Tlgh Bangs, from which turning northward#, he reached 
Bba-ebsu i8h*K!hsw, Saebnj, Preannsahly be mnet hare journeyed 
onwaed-tb the Ym-mfen barrier, through which he had made bis eceu* 
whan furtiwiv quilting Ohina sixteen years before, and thence most 
have travelled' by the ordinary road through Xaang-chau to the 
western capital Ch'ang-aa {hfiian or Ei-ngan-fn), where he arrived 
in tha spring’ of «5 A-D.. probably at boris time in the mouth of 


^Cha^rnea, Stma^m, p . !&„. g** b] , 0 Tetters fa Chino 


Po* 1 ™^ My views concerning the kingdom of Me-la-potent 

L Vfi B f '°?*****> P- 279) have been criticised recently by Dr. Bor- 

Aa J' 1W «- Vd. ^-XXIV, p. 1»> and Prof. Sylvain 

hfld. JW6f BP ‘ "^V ^ latter «Wkr 

bold, that toe Chinees JEh-eV. (Pte-ieV.) should be regarded ss 

ftjSrS.’SSS . 1 *** ***■ of map,J - -is*»«*" 

» not yet eloied, but J man test I 






INDEX TO INDIAN NAMES. 

A ftw Qimel UOt £B4l4P r in*l loane ■ub.Tliil#! U* ulLbo included 


A. 

A hbayn, son of pimlasura, lL 151 
ALhiya. king of CeylOB, IL 235 
Abbayaciri Vika™, IT, 23E 
Abbidh&rina-dbSinkaya-piMLa r 275 
AbMdkinija-jPiaiui-prMthlinft, 277 
Abtidbanna-koU, 210 , 274 s S 25-7 
AbLidkaraiakOMi - bbJMbya- tskIS- 

UtiTi,. 327 

Abbidbanna kola-Tyakhya, 212 
AblildbmTom-prakmranA-padA, 273, 
280 

AbhidbftnDa-praveiftiifr, 280 
A bhid tisrmi - zBabnvibb&ibls 274, 

27$ 

Abbidbim&raUri^Lrm 3B0 
Acchuta, nibis 219 
A&bIh, a Stbavira, 11. 247 

Icbeira, irkat* IL 2C9 P 289, 246 
Aciravatf, ri¥er t 398 
Adbbati, tope in Udyina, 286 
Agflidatti* 4$ 

Ahicthmtr*, 302 
Abogangi, II- 76 
Aj anil Cay« p II. 240, 241 
AiriVltb Tim at Kusinlra, II. 29 
AjaLtoatnir king, IL 149, 130 

Ajib^atl, riv«r T H. 28 
Aksu, in 'Tnrkiitan, 84 
Al&pklu, naga. 280 
Alexander, liang* of Mo an (aim, 
78s 74 


Allahabad, sacred tra at, 302 

Allaknppa, IL 42 

Aim 1 ! bnwlp tbi Buddbt'f, 20S, 

ii. l&i 

Alimo, mountain, 126 
Amaiaka (or amraK II. 48 
Amsaaka Stop*, IT- 99 
AmbapalT, II 94 89s 79 
AmitSyoi, U. 206 
AmlUV Amrafi, king of Nepal, 1I 61 
Ad^nda, re^rweKl by bbLkih-uiito, 
bu death. II- $0 
A nan da-pm in II. 247 
Anantac|a-karmzbp 368 
Anatbapindaka, BBS 
Anavalapta lake, iourca of the 
Ganger, InduiS. and 0Mis nwttj 
82-36, 264, BK&, O. Ifi4 t 2b& 

AndarAbt city, IT. 269 
AAgP4 rnbjeci to Mag&dha, II- 183 
Angalimala, a brebjmLn robber, 
077, 861 

AngnUla, a country. 683 
Andhra, 289; IL 209-214 
Astmale offer flowur** 280*11,107,8 
AnUribhans intermediate atate. 
129$ IL 88 

Amrnddha, what. If. 87, So 
AndhjKwia, new StfiraiEJ, 696 
Aolmiaa Cetiy* IL 121 
Annpjja, in M*iK IL IB 
As^rnddba, AjgiJca^ mini*!-r T IL BS 





ApalUa, n hg&i 2S9 
Araliaia, 3 M t IL 81B fc 220 
Aranya YiMra. 53 
Am vita* ulga t 2G6 
Architecture, Indian, 147 
Army Qrguii»ati0ni 171 
Arrow well, IL 14 
Arena monEitaii] | 117 
AryaJesa, 133 
Amg*, 210, 355-358 
Ascbarya Vikara* 33 
Aihei Tope* It S3. 24 
Afita. Hr 2 
A^karmina, 11. 99 
A i&ka- ricerDy in Tfiktlmila, 24 L; 
reigned 100 jun after Buddha. 
26fl p irS8;1ii9&lQQQLo[>CBjI 0) 
Atoka tOp« r ISO, IBS. 234, 243, 
245 t 2iM>. 255. £01, 313, 319,330, 
932. 334, 3511 332, 350, 361, 360, 
371, 373, 369; IL U r 14, 22, 23, 
9ti, 28, 42. 4K, 50. 60, $5. 80. S3, 
111. 116, 122. 140, 162.171 175. 
176. 190, 181, 103,200,221,220 
239. 24S, 255, 252 
Atoka pillars, at £rlrarti, 383; 
to tbe previcmi Buddha*, IL fr, 6- P 
at Lumbiul, IL14; at Ku-ini.m, 
11. 28,42^ tl Vainli, II, 65; at 
FftUliputnt r IL S3; atlUjagahs 

ii. m 

Aifaghoihi, 209. 245,278; IL 102 
-104 

AaT^jitp arhnL II- 150 
A^avi, demon and town* IL6L1S1 
A vantaku, branch qf the Sammi- 
Uy* Kchnol. It. 261 
Arantit the country, It. 251 
Avatiinsoka, aect. II. 104 
Avalokileatara. 238. 272.309.343; 
same at Sri* 845; husband qf 
Tirf, J_L 105, 107« lit Urn Bodhi, 
II 115 r lib; minttk by* IL 125 ; 
wunhip* Buddha, II. 170 p hit 
image. IL J7&, /30- appear* to 
a devotee, IL 216 frequent! 


a devs temple* 0.228; on Fola- 
laka Hill, II. 231; u cknad- 
horus II. 234 

Avanialla, monutery II. 217 
ATiddhakarna Yihire, It. 60 

A ya mukh a, country, 3&0—3fiL 
Ayqdhya. country^ 354 

IL 

Ikdakshfin, 105; IL 275-278 

Bagoikhand, 306 

Bigrash, lake, 43 

Bakaputra Chiii tyi.nt VaKslT, IL7G 

ItniruX, kingdom, 300 

Ibia rajputs, 344 

Kakarlyaktmd, alikuarea* 11*47,40 
Bakiria, 132. 134 
Baku La, yakfha, IL 178 
Bahdhya, king* 210. 2W r 2rti; U- 
164, 171 
Btilr^iurm, 370 
Bubka, m Vuisiili, II. 79 
Batkh. 108 foil., 114 
Haiti, or IdlUft Tibet. 240 
Bubka, the aanda, 65 
Barokti. 108, 111-122 
Bane, Jjt:* liionu-y etyle, 340 
Batiyau. the BEMrred, at A Hal i Jihad, 

m 

BAfafihiihr, lake. 4$ 

Jfbaddavitika, Elephant, 367 
Bhadramchi, bhiksbu, 11.242,255 
Bbadra-rihara, at K&nauj, 353 
Bbadra, DUD at VaifliUi. IL 78 
Bhedluka, or BhilEiku, 112} IL 131 
Bb.iruua Pandit*, l;$6 
BharukaechapiL {Bharech). IL 241 
BhuftkaraTarman. king qf Kiintt- 

Hipa. 884} IL I m 

Kh.iviveka, author, 221—224 

Bidmii, devl. 221 j II. 399 
Bhtmala (]6i*a). m 
BboraJaila iu Odivlia, 11. 212 
Bbritmara-gm, IL SW r 206 
Bibsu. riser* 2b0 




Ennfns&m, King of Wagadba, II- 
107. W 148, ISO, 1U 
P]*ck town, in Yank], 47 
Black Bee Vital* I L 208 
Black nn^e, of mountain!, 39 
Bodhi Tree* IT. IMfarL 
Bo&hila, Buddhibt author* £8-2 
Bodytj.Ltvft'piieka, IJ. SO 
Bokhara. 9 B 

Drab ml,, khe god, bllitdi a hlH, 
11. 1^1 i urge* the Buddha to 
preach. If. 325; rubs tar dal 
>vood, II. 146 

En^mAckLld, kinj* Of K&uauj, 
341: king of Kotata, 680 
Buddhabnadro, author, II. £61 
Buddbud^Ea, author, 353. 35H 
Budding opt* king of Ma^adha. 

ll m 

Duddbinimkj*, author. 353 
Uuddbave-D* Hill, II- 146 
1* mi-hail, Tiiinc of a hook, 3£S—S£7 
Bu rial, p&uurc, and trfC DffaUsJD, 174 
DuEgh^liiKtann r Iron Pass, 101, Hid 
Bjfii* river in the Pm jab, 28S 

C. 

Ceit* moaning of 160 
Cde^ial monntaiua, 87 
Gey loo, £32-237 
Qtadiutb Jitak* IL 63 
Chump* town and uoulilry, II, 

m ml 

Chnodak* grdora : IL 22 
Ctan^agiri, jailor* II. 90 
CkmdrabhRffa (Qb^oabk river, 986 
Ctandralnuta gem, II. 236 
llhwadraputi* author, .IL 169 
Cbaudraj rahhm. king* S44 
Uhandmvarotau, author, 30* 
CbnrUrapur* b OriK* IL I0& 
Chbrneng. a pilgrim, £03 
€bliaktnd h in Torkistus, 84 
Cbiti* origin of the num^ £93 
{com-pATt 349) 


CbToahhukti, a lellkmODit ok' Chi¬ 
nese in the Punjab. 292 
Cbmtbfriniiiavahi, 392 
Chitor, IL £51. 

Choii, in South India, IT, 224 
Cimnd* a smith, IT. *M, £7 
Cocoa-out Island, IL £36 
Coppor plate* 270 
Corvee, 107, 176 
Cowrie*. uaod as coin* 178 
Currency- ill ludb b the 7th Cor 
turjs 178 

B. 

Dan dak*. J, fattrt, IL 199 
Dantapur* capital of Kjdiivga, 

IL 109 

Dard, or Dard, £39 
D&iabal* Mofa&^dgbika;, II. f 6 
Dii^bhirmik* Sou* 369 
DaJft-bb Limi-vibh usiin-idatf*! f r £06 
Dtod, three way? of deposing of 
the. 174 

DctTi pwk reaerve for, 72 
Bevndaka, king of* 15 
Dev* Buddhist writer. 245, 325, 
36I| II. 100, £02, S£4 
Devufrtta, S39, 390;, IL 4, 54 149, 
U% 155, 191 
DovadtU* Sdtrttj 369 
Dovaiarmuit n anihor, 873 
Domene. arhat, 323 
nev&TbtarikNU (fi*&k&ayfc)j 336 

Duw-diib Chine** tans, IL 50 
Dhanakifaka* 314—££4 
Dhomipkia, olophant, 11. 

Dharaoi Sfctzo* Il + 223 
phttrtnjgnpla,. 5^i 54, IL 3Mj 
Vi nay a nl this school of* 227 
Dharraophla, his publbdiHetiBakmi, 
372, 374; hil teaching at Na- 
Landh, If 109, 165, 168, 215; bi 
life, II. SB? 

Dhintiipaibp* 135 
Dtartua^sotr* hidden inipirod 
book* legend of f 31 s 
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Dharmaaingh-* 107 

Dh^raaj?il&. rralhoH* 388 
DhannitULn, 143: The lime u 
llhirmalrlta, 214, 915, 273, £78 
DhirmavivirdhuD*, prince, met 
Eudoll 

Dig^uibim Jiim s £52; U, 354.155 
Diimajza, author, II. 2]0—2)4. 210 
Dlpankirn Buddha, 163,191 1 J3.67 
DivyaTftdin* 36 

DmvSda, It 928-938 

Drc«, in India* in the 7th cen¬ 
tum 148 

Dreii of the BhlkahuB, 150 
Drtina, the htmhinm, 11 43, 82 
Drtmodhna, rig* 391 
Dryad* IL 97, 

Diirga human aacdHcea to. 380 
Dur^iita, -epithet of PArs-ra, £09 

E» 

/E*rlb pOi. image* of two,, II, 124 
' EdoiaitjQP, in India ib the 7th con- 
tory, 180 

Uwt 'flop** It* 2fX 116 
EkaArengu, riabi- 218 
ElApst™ aiga, 199, 211 
Ekphfcut-&p|ieliito legend, 9&J 
Em%e a ted Buddha, image of, II, 129 
Embers. Toy* II. 24 
Etiquette, addaJ, rulea of, 173 
Eichuigr, madia of, 178 

F, 

Fiut^yi, 304 

IVr^barn^ 38 

Ferrio, duel pay Aide at, 176 
Firm worship* II, 133 
Fiib, as divine, 68 
Food. lawful md unlawful, 79 
Foot-print* af the .Buddha, 6% 
3BJ. E33; IL m 
Funeral eemWnie* 176 
Farther India, Il f 1S9 


G. 

Goggari, Lank at Champa, XL m 
G a mb him, & yjikiba, II. 169 
Gimlhamadana, M% 33 
GindhahaaEn, a fabulous elephant, 
12. 141 

Canabira, 224, 129, 132, 1S7—200, 
940, 250 

GisgM, 319, 3£k 32% 364, 360, 
361, m> 387- II, 48folL, 83 
GinfN gate, Lank, bo-ciIE*!, ttefti 
Gamins* tae Goyaua 
Gayi, IL 110 foil 
Gbuw, river, 102 
Geti*, or Yue-chi, *7, 02, 260 
Ghosh* arhai, 246 
GhoAsJa (Ghsaita), of Kftsambl, 
369, 370 

Girimj* old Etjigah* II. 164 
Girnarj hill, 11. 249 
Gobhamrim, a bhikvhu, 135 
GoJhaoi, aer Goy au u 
Goliad* capital of Kumarm-a. IL 

m 

Gold M^dEhiq, 78 
Go pa, as author, 374 
tioya.Ii, a nri-ia, 184, 203 
lioarfoga, mountain 4*nd ? iliin. IL 
996, 301 

GotemaGate had Ghat, si PuLili- 
yitira, IL 

Q grind* doubtful restoration for 
Ku-hun-tMij 318 
Gonsano* country, 331 
Guyana (Apamg*^ 33 
Gfidhraknl* in Magadha, IL 151 
Gaha-rlblrm near Muilhurii, 309 

Gahyapnta, the If*] I* IL 38, 87 
Guoabbadn, 46, 163 
GtJnmmati, author, 3^4- LL 166, 
!S8 a £48; three other* II. 108 
tro^aprabha, author flflOO booh* 
m-^4- IL ftfi; Another, 324 
Gnrjjar* II. SfiO 
Gurupldi Hill t EL 143 
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H. 

/Hfcjn tViafcmu), 353 
' HatidTiz* (Hardware 319, 3S» 
y-Hi-mt, demon mother* 210 
Harthawdh&ua, king, 3 IS 
Buhki&gir (Puabkamv ihtJJi. 214 
Tlayamukhtn #« Avamukba 
Head-drome, l&l 
Holmand, rirtr, It Sfl5 ■ 

Himfitata, district Bear Kashmir, 
3^3 II. tt7& 

HimavftL, S4 

HTnij£ua and Nafau jinn, primitive 
ud developed ay items. 105; 
Yuan Chwa&g'i peculiar hm of 


Jajboti [BaodeUthaudji II. SSI 
J*lsndhera, in the Punjab, 
Jembudvlpa, 33„ 182 
J atoka-m^ls, 351 
Juurteip river. 85, 89 
JayiguptS:, penult, 

Jayipnr, City in the Punjab, 280 
Jiykaflt, np&iata, U. 146 
Jayendri-vib&m, 259 
JeLij&M. 198 

Jtlevana* at firkvuti. St^foll- 
Jicaban-dhuj MaMyiniH writer. 
283 

Jinamitra, Sarr&efcividini 33- 1®$* 

Jiuapulra, aathwp II. 2fi6 
Jluitrtt*, Mahiutighik* author, 


the terras B18 
Hinduk&mh, JL 287 
Hinny*™!!* river at Kueinlr&p 

LL an 

Holi, village in Audh p 355 
Honey, legend of lb* monkeys 
giit of, Stt&i H, 65 
Human aacri&cea, 360 
Hnthk wu* vib&nit 358 


383 

JiTaka, pbyiicianp II. 150. 
Jfviiarraan, author, 231 
.InanachandrUr ichclar, H. 169 
JoLi^i, a Bodbinttifi, II- 5h 
Jnn%&dh. II. 249 
Jjfttkhka, II- 1*3 

h. 


L 

Iddbip It 132 

India, names of, 131; ft* aira, 140. 

The live Iadi&a P 343 
Indra, name of a imbmin* 322 
/Indra-aalar guh l, U. 173 
ludra, the god, IL 23 h 3^, 42, B7 P 
7& h 122, m 158 
Indue, river* 134 

Irani* mountain in Bengal, IL 179 
Iron Pm*, 101 p 102 
Isip&tiDR, near Benin*, IL 48 
IinikkuL lake, 74 
Ilvara, author, 217, 318 
liwit, tba S^< 1Tb * a 

J* 

jabaLpur, SS6 
Jains, BB3 


Kabandha, city, 245 
Kaccha (CBlobjL II- 245 

Kajangaia, Lo Bengal TL 193 
Eajipnr*, 373 
Efljnriba, II, 251 

^akaodikft’pntja (Ya**), IL 74 

K*j* (of KkHkaJr a black ntga, 

IL 1&4 

Kalsndaka-nivfipft, at Rajftgnba, 
IL 44, 1ST 

K^anadL rivar at Etr-auj* 343 
Kaiaaa, in archil future, IT. 49, 50 
Xftlidiiat* poet. It 212 

Kalingit It 198 foil 

Kflly Eina, Buddhist brahmin, 11.1W 

Kamariipa, Awini, 348; II- 195 

Kuakamuni, dir and tops of a II. 6 
—7, 18 

JLi&chipurm, in South India, 11. 22 * 

Eaniihk^ 19 *j l»,aoe-a07; date 
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of; 224, £90; bb ConnriJ, -71 
— 279; Chinese cvnbatiy to* 2i£; 
JtivaghOTha &nd K R If* 104 
X any it kubja. 337, 340 foil 
Rao-chaogp 48—GO 
Kapil onuiu, II. 1—10 
Rapid, country, 269* 978 h £S9 P 200 
Kapil, now KifirbUti E 124, 182* 
259 

Rapist, mount nos, 3V 
Rapiihj., m brahmin, IL 62 

RnpoEA Yihir*, in Magadbj, IL 

m 

K&rakQ], Lake, 73 
Kirnuu^Arat, Id Eajt India. 343; 
TL m 

Emtear, 260; II. 271, 269-293 
Rashrair. I?" £69 fob- 
Kaai, rbe country r II. 46 
Kliyipa r arhat, IL 41, 131, I43 F 
144, 1«0 

SanfApn TSuddlia, tope of* 400; 
IL 141; r«Td*ncc of, IX. fifl; 
imago Of, II, 124 
Kaevaplyss, their Vidayi, £2+i r 227 
KdltisiWiid, II. 248 
K^iy&nl-pntra, 213, £77, 279» 
29S; II. sZfcft 

Kftui|diuyn f Ariul, II. &0 r 65. 130 
KanftnihL KosambT 
R«*b, a town near Samarkand 
95, 100 

Ketfif* river, £49 h 250 
Kotacna Yihara, IL 90 
Khiidu, river m Yenki r 49 
KkinibEdt JitAka* 226 
Rhiraahabr. in Y*nki, 47 
Ivhtrcsbrti, 9$ 

KbArdlh il alphabet, 153 
Rbiri, 99 

Khokindi, bo; IL 271 
Rhoat, II. 270 

Ehown. 389; IL 27ip 29*5-304 
Xhuj^uobhktA, irh*L at YtiftlL 

H. 75 

Koi ice a) miiTi 


Rokftlika, m 

Kotiyu, of Ramigrinia, IL 24 
Kohl*, filiate in Magadba, II. 
171 t 172 

Road*, m-m\ II 3 
Ko^ato, the Southern* IL 200foil 
KoiAffiht (Rati!.i,cafcijLp 368—372 
Ko<i h village Id Yidehi, II. 66 
RTAkackuridu {Rrakiijcchiiadm Kci- 

kuiiLnd ha), IL ft, ft, 18 , 

Krishna, Legend nf fc 217 
KriUjip royal family Dime m 
Rajhmirp 276 
Kucbi h 58—61 

EqkkgtAjdVdi Hill, IL 143 h m 
EnkkQtlramip at Piif*tipnUik 268, 
II. 96; it Roiambl, IL 99 

KalapuiTfl, clan an an 363 
Rultita, on tbc Fyaii 298. 

Kumltn, epithet of Bb^sknravir- 
nun, 348 

Knmarajlva, 156; IT. 64* 2f>4 
RnmtratAhdhi, 245; U- 266-299 
Rumhhs, Tope P IL 62p 83 
Kun|]a p Aaoka'i son, 248; II. 100, 

m 

Rnrodvlpa, a L-cnliue-Dt i,Uuaia 
Sym\ 33 

KdftgTapurfi, m Magulha, IL 148, 
183 

EiiknalliB, klog, 342 
Kuaimoik* in TurkbUn, 97 
Kuskiri fKl.:inngnra\ II r 24—45 
KQSumipnrA (KflLiyiknbjA) 841. 

U 

UdAk, 135 

Lampa, in forth India. 190. 2$4 
Land tax, 178 

Ubkl, in South India. II. 233, 236 
JjanliiraUrt. SUtm, II. 904, m, 
S80 

died »t Bilims, IL flflfl 
Iifgirte, Arson of. SM 
Lut meat of ths Buddha, 11.97 
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Lit*. H- 2*4 

Ltys^aiiiiie, ioivn in Magidbs, 11 

m 

Learned BhiluhiiA, the prmlege* 
Qf f 1G7 

Learning - , fire branches of h lb? 
Libraries. 366 

liMfcffrfS, 11. 42 h 64, 7X 77 (Lee 
chsmX 76, 64 

Lsoa'fl throne, I47 p 344 p 347 
L<j-kott*rmvidio« ? 117; U. 300 
Lotus flowcfl, fo nr kinds of, II, 177 
Lftaghman r a country. IB I 
Lumbinl garden, IX lb—1? 

M- 


Midhsn r Slnkhya doctor. 11.106 
Msdbymdfci*, 133, m T 349 
MadhyamAk* Yfitli, 1X201X021,223 
Madbjlmikl, idlDol, IX 230 
M*dkyaut&-Yibb&g*4i3tr*, 357 
M*dh ya ntikn, B nddhiit iBim Senary* 
m, 239, 260, 262, 264-366 
yimgitih*, 11. 86 foil, 

;M*h&bodhi Vibira, IX 136, 7 
M*bidefm p bring* e»W, 231. Le 
geod ofj fi$7—310, Blunder for 
Makbidef*. IX 72 
Mabamiyi, IX 2, 16, 39. 131 

W ^hioidtr river in the East q( tbs 


m\Vk> T9; n. 192; fyUow tbs 
Uluiyaaift Yinaya. 2-37; in the 
tarns vLhtrfW with Blruyiniltl, 
297 s 301, 340, 33*; TL 91; of the 
Stfafivira Khi)o3; II. 13^ 13K 
160, 1B9, 234, 246; confnwd 
with XXnsy&niils. 11. 106; con¬ 
fused with Mflhissiigbikis, IX 
217 

Mshendr*, AsoWi too or bratb*r h 
II. 03,230, 2M 
Mnhwrar*. god, 221, 3*2; 11.267 
M*h«v*r*pnra. IX 261 
Mshtiaiiks, Khoo] of r 227, 337 
Mahppad^i, book, 27b 
Maitrayanl-py tru, 302 
MeitreyA 239, 243. 3**; U. 61. 6t r 
60. 64, 110. 116, 144. 210, 216 
yf Mafchadey* JMmka, IL 72 

Hiikatm-bitadbmaa, near Kurinar^ 
II. 40 

MaJakbU, in S, India, IX 9^9 
tfalavfc, country, IX 242—24* 
Malays in SonLb India. IX 222. 
22^ 230 

Millas. the dun, IX 37. 4«1, 42 
Manaas.rowar, like in Tibet, 35 
Mangktl, city, 227—239 
Mangoetp green and yellow, 301 
Mango-tops, staying in, 312 
Mmikysl* Tope, 25* 


gadba, XL 143i m Milva ibid. 
Yah Unitas, the Sskyt, IX 2 
Mahamtna for -rathi) king, 2*2 
M^birat^ IX 212, 239 

Mib&tinghik*. school, 1*1. 1*4. 

227, 2*9, 292; IX 161, 217 
MaMikrs country, IX 60 
Mia tisane, king of Osylon, XL 23* 
Mihlvina, Vihkrth 939. 


dhnra, 309, 31X At YaiilH, 
m t 77 

Mab&vihnm. in Ceylon, 2&4, 235 
MahiiyfcmaU, rules M to Citing 
me*X 65; II. 176; not to drink 


Yajj Lin ,t«rritory n 11 - 80, in Mi^ MsEj n£rl r 302 — 304; IX 20^ 214, 300 


Manomtbs 211 
Mirs the Tempter, II. m 199. Itt5 
Msrlisu-hndsp st Yaiiib, IX 66 
M*rrisge a ISSp 169; II. 9? 
Mfitongs s jungle. IX 129 
Malipnra. district of, B22, 32l f 330 
Mathnr* or Murihurit {Muttr*b 
301 foil. 


At Ma-1 Mfiispoisks Jltak*, IX 140 
iilHplX MsudgnLyiyaus, 303, 367] II. 


169 

M&ym, « Msham&yk 
Miyfcra, nesr the source of the 
fisnget, 329 

Metiuret, Indiin 3 141 — 146 




m 


Meat. eating nf fc 65 
Medecine, 174 
Mrflttdflti. jiMHB, II. 219 
MtrduBt'i Wood* mme of a vi- 
bum in l Euhwiir h 282 
Migwfoja, neer Benares, II. 46 
Msg^ra* 3SG 

Mibinkn'L king, S03 r 2^-SSO j 
MiNnda, Questiona of* (jonhed, EM 
Milk, forbidden to nMahfcylniit, 73 
Minatirl, tp odd of payment of, 177 
pupil of Ounapmbba* 
328 

MokihngnpUs 64 

Monkey Tank, IT, 66 

Moon, theory of, 31 

MoriyW, Of Pifptmli™!, II, ^3 

Mourning customs, 41 

Muchalinda, Nigtriji. II- 13$ 

Mu^gbn, II, S^-!^2 

MtirtL mountain, 250 
Moaio. 72k 78, 152, 84S-&50 
Mmlin g-iiiae, clothing. ?&7 

1. 

Nistni^3jUrvMn t in Jiilan- 
dbua* 267 

/Nipr^iiirA. old ehhii: of Piibi* 

7 wir, lee, sol 
m&xipiMf *46 r 287, 888} XL 100 
^102, 200-1*06 


N*pal, I!, 63-S5 
Ncpalganj, 376 
NigtJTfib orcbspokigieal discoveries 
at, IX. 7 

Nigrodka, Aioha^ nopbew. If. S8 
Nigrodbn-miga J*takl P IL 55 
Nikava, Obis roe rendering of* XL 

Nflapita, iwird offio#> 154 
Nirgramfa&S. JjMTia, 252, IL 150 
.Nivaiina* 1 garment 151 
Ny&grodbi* brahmin, 11. £0 
Nyagredbarfiroa, II. 12 
Nyiy Euue^ ra- £&str a, 825 
SjEy.i, logic, 15$; XX- 21$ 

0* 

Octrar duties* 176 
Olivia*. IL 312 
Oil river, IL 15 
Omii dp, II, 125 
Onltili, four kinds of h 172 
Orissa, II- 174 
OvLrieb eggs, IL 286 
GxuAp riTOTp 105; IL 272 

F- 

Pili sources in Chinese, 2$0 


jfflivt&mknh.i titty. 362, 361 
| Nava Sau^MrAma* 108 


Ni ? *5 16$ m m> *33. 329. 2$6 
Naira njar^u river near Gayii, II- 
110, 12T S 140 

Nalnndk, great monastery at. 348} 
TL 1Q7 S 1®, 166—110 
Nanda, king of Magadha, II. 97 
Naraiir^hiL, city in iho Panjab, 288 
/NnrayiTiB, tho god. IL 00 186 
NkriiyaQA, writer. 202 
Narbada* TITOV IL 341 
yNa^afcliaia-Tibttra, near Malhurfi, 
307* 309 


Pamirs, the* IL 184 
Pan^nkAp hia Lre&fidro, 343 
Fa^ibalm a tank* II. 126 
Patii ni t gramiD ariau | 221 

Pammirtha, 211, 21 2, $57} IL 109 

Farm s ft ana, representation of, II* 
s29s date of IL 26 
Farlva, 208, 270; XL 104 
Fslryatra. conjectural restoraUnn. 

of Poliyetelp- 300 
Ffcrtnftdii ier Prawnajit 
Pniupata heretics, 2^, 3$l; XL 


Nataka, village in the Liccfcuvi 229, 242. 251 f 257, 262. 290 
ca Jitryi IL 80 Fatsda, pit near ^r^aiii, 







FLfatipntn, II. 87-*IOD 
Fairon't day, i Bndibiit fcttifai, 
3Q6 

Fcncbn and p*ara H 293 
FtrMctttiQn of Baddbutf, SB 

Ficturaa and atltac*, confusion 

between* JX 3 

Figwa Mo amatory* II, 176, An¬ 
other, II- 207 p 206 
FPai&n, mountain, 129 
Findmka, rihin, 130 
FirfAa-'fini-'TLhin, near Madhorl, 
31B 

Pinpili, hie «sn«*kd treasure* 243 
Piprlhii dieocTeriu at* II, 

la, i» 

FiWilit la Weft India, IL 268 
Foialaka,'Mountain, IL 2M h 231 
FnhhihedmvifdhiiuuiT king* 343 
Prabhimitr*, translator, 857 
Fmbhipak (Jfotirpala^ II, 62 
Frigb«lhi Hill, II, 119 
Fr^Mbhftdra, LL 106 

Prajfiftbodhi'f primer, 160 

Frajhihara* 111 

Pp»j iii- |j jjBjniiA-iQtre- commenta¬ 
ry# OB* IX MB, 913 
Frauu-j.lt, king of KosaJa, 377 foil ; 

U S, S. 114 
FrWmokiha, 306 
Frfjlga, Allahabad* 366 

Frobatiod, 4 month* dr 4 yearv r 
IL U t 35 

P iiliVpja king of Miliirilttit, XI, 
239 

PimAU, district mhjeut to Kash¬ 
mir, sea 

Puniibtflent* legal, 172 
FimnaTiddbana (Pundav*rdhsna)> 
IL 186 

Fnnfieali, 388, 323; XL 283 
Funyijfth, IL 104 
Fmiyodaka, 320 

Fonuhipon, Pahiifif, 163, SC-1 
Fa™, Biiddhiit author, m 
Furriiu sen of MaitrSysjU, 309 


FflrnaTirnjan r king of Magadha, 

IL 116 

Forracftmi. at Srsvuti, 899 
Forvafaila. monastery* II. 917 
PuahkaratalL 214 
Fdlhy&mitrl, king, IL 107 


* 

Quinquennial uiembliet, 63* 115* 

M4i XL 98 


B* 

Efldhagiiptar Atoka 1 * mi niaterJLBO 
Rij abbeUh king of Sematats* IL 188 
Rftjagata, the Little, capital of 
Bdkth m 

Rajag^iba, in MagadluL, IL 147 folL 
Rfijupatra. epithet of Slladitys, 348 
Ekjipum witk of I&ikiir, S84 
Eaj jaMp printer 346 
R£jyaTflrdhflua- king of Kananj, 
348, 346 

RlthnJa, We memory referenced 
ty Jrlminpru, 309; iHt« is 

7th Century A*U, II, 43 
Raholabhadrij author IL M4 
Ramagrtfina, IL 2Q—96 

Batina-can kama-cetiy*., IL 120 
Ratana-ghara-cetiya, II- 122 
R a t alk ers, a Liccbaii, IL 84 
Rataunegba butra ? IL Ill 
RattunatidleA Vihffira* II, 193 
Rending garments, 42 
Rest-Lonrei, m 344 
Retreat from the rain*, 104, 1$4, 
144, 305, m t 367 3 IL 103, 135 
Renta, arhat at Hoi&mbi, TL 76 
Renta, hhikahn and Ttabi id 
Kashmir, 280 

Refenus taxation In India, 1 j€ 
Rtqe, faiioua sorts of,. 300 
Rghitaka, ribAm in Udjina* Si37 

•IP 


Z 




& 

S*bb«th dmy# In India 305 
Sicnfictj at funorak 49 
£ iddhsjin fc‘puijdiliki-ltitn > IX162 
Smgmrm, nigt* 902 
S*i, isrer, 360 

$«|mgiiT, in Migtdbt, IT. 153 

Sfliiift*Yih£r* T in Kubmir, 2£0 
3iirapn r in Tnrki#t»n h §3 
Snkmk dty in the Panjab, 28*5. 388 
SltkfUt in Atidb, 365. 376 
Sakjem, Lbs god, II. 191. 140 
Sakrldii y*r king o f Magad h*, IL164 
Sakym clan. IL 3, 2?& 

Salim hill, near Srtwtii 401 
hal^turL, birth place of Flnild, 233 
S(Lim Jilnkm, 317 
Sait.i&dtn and Prajfil, 163] mud 
Vipimn^ 364 

Smmantam u kba^dbSram- mem,!! .71 
Samarkand, 07—94 
Smmatata. m Emit India* II.I09 r 187 
Sam b Utttm(Smmbbog3;, Arhal, 11-74 
SumotatTyH. acbool of, 397. 681, 
333, m 3 866, 873, 377; fl, 1, 47, 
m. m t 249,247, m r m t $Gs,m 
Sampiti, Anoka's gmudJOUt 1L100 
Sundn, Arhat, II. 30 
S&ntkiTaii, 190 
Smikisjm, 336, MS 
Stnkhy*, II. IGS> IDS, m 

Smnghfl.. bhiklhu. 660 A.D., 97 
Sanghabkadn, 143> 910, £80, 395 
—3(28 

Siftglti-totn, 274 
Saoli (or Sotthiya or SWaiiikm) m 
gnsrvcuttnr, U. 192 
S^otiTmrmmn, II. 931 

SaptidaAa-bhQin i-4c*trl^ 366 
3mrikul p lak- h os tbs Pamir#, 35; 
II. 284 

fitfiput™. 802, 888, Ki; XL 1M 
Smrrmdl, or Btrrmdad*, king, 283- 
Sizfbtitldini, 5$, 60 h 64, 114, 
,151, 910, 237, 274,977,980,324, 


39 ^ arat, ew, 058; il aa, 47 , 

wa, m w i7S r lao. m», m, at® 

But Jltikt, II. 57 
SaAlfika, king, 343; II- 46. 29, 116, 
116, 192 

Satadrm, ri»ar (Sutlej), 600 
3-ftavlibntim, dyohcty, II. 207 
iSttnl (Ejontmhflp 367 
Satbpbi^i Cars, II. ISO 
Bmptrlntiicit, 210, 245, 816, 892, 

m 374; il m t m 

School* of Hnddhinn, the migbto*>u 

m, i64 

Seatons the throe, 144 
Benini, headman, 196, 127 
Shadow Cave, 184, 168 
Shaloka, monutery, 195 
Shttna, t deity f 127, 1I_ 266 
S LOdtiam-cban g, primer,, 155 
SlkjbAiLtndii, translator, II- 231 
Silabhad™, author, IL 109, m 227 
SUfcditym, king tt Eaayikiih.il, 
970. 343-861; II. I71 r 168*246 
Sllldstya, king of M Slav a, II, 942 
SiinhaJa, Ceylon, II, 236. In South 
India, IL £32 

Sirnbmla (sometime# Ceylon, iome- 
time* in South Indiai, 321 
Simhnport, city, 943; II, S268 
Simb&vaktxt, puburb of SLIdcM* 
O. 213 

Sindh, IL £59—254 
SHi'i Window, a cate, 679 
Siva. worship of, 291; IL 47 
Sivi Jitaka, £34 

Skandht- dhfim - nputblm - #atjm. 

33o 

Skandhilt, Bnddhiat mother, 280 
Spiritual body, II. 96 

Sruntnt, £nt u*e of the term. 

IL 89 

Sr.immnarn-Yihgrm, it EimagrfUna, 
It. 91 

£rfv**ti, 377—401 

Srigopta 1 # attempt to murder the 
Buddha, XL 160 
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SrfUbdb*, Baddbiat writer, 3&6,3&« 
Srf-pmrrit* {6fI-Mk]i CL 908 

{OT SrcmJiV rroiiiti- kqti, ar- 

M> u. m, m t m 

SroftiBii (rmtorttvm doubtful), 81? 
Stbtneirar&n district, 318 
SthaTine, tb* icIhwI of 264, 937, 
3S7; EL 108, 188, 161. 188,199, 
BBT. 284, 348 

Sthiknutir atbultr, IL 189 
SthiramitL bi* book, SSTj with 
frunnmstf IL 109, 188, 1S9, 246 
Suembui, a pilgrim to Kashmir. 
m, 380 

Snbhadra, the lart courtit, II, 80 
Subhararto. Swfi riTer, 2&B 
Snbhflti, if hat, 034, 399 

Sndlna, Vwsant&r^ 

Sudalla, Mtf AjjItbmpiniJik* 

S udd hodMoiL, II. 2 foil. 

Sadr* frnnifi, 189; kin£! h 171 
Sugai:-,, date o£ tim-L making of, in 
China, from lu^far cta*, 201 
Sbgatamitra, author, 280 

Suic idr, of the old, 176; it * i*. 
^red tre*, S83 ; amoD| Bnddhiiti, 

el ih 

Sujatl (Btifiwh u. 128 

Sakere^khali, on tba Vulture 1 ! 
Pack, IX 162 

Sdkftra- maddav a., juSUiing of. 11 r 2? 
Som&na* Aatika’i brother, IL 98 
Snm&ra. 81, 32 

Sun„ dijtaucc of, 31. Sun god, 362 

Sondarf murder of 
Sabi, the four, 245 (compare 2741, 
U. 288 

Saprabuddha, king of Deradaha, 

n. 16 

Suprmdlhtha Ceity^ IL 147 
Si^Jig&ua^inEdhj-flUtinfc, II. 162 
SuraMtiu, the Buddha* viiita the, 
Surat (KithiMd), IL 248 
Saryadar*, Mabbeh^hik* author, 
S88 

Suitcua, Aitoka’i brother, £1 98 


Sutlej* ri*ur P BOO * 
9ntriflankl»-ilki : m 
Suvarnagutra, Sold country, 300 
SiWgata, hbikahu, 372 
SjvetHTabara JainB, 262 
fivefcapttra, II, 79, 80 
^TetaYtillaya, 128 
Swfil, Tilley, 238 

T. 

T^ka, a country, at, m. 391 ; IX 

£56 

Takihi-iU, 240—248; H. 161 
TammilTMna-rihira, 994 
Tim malittl (Tiairalipti), fl. 190 
Tapwu, unildw of the 6m topa, 
IIS; IX. 131 
Tipodirfma, IL 148 
Tapovuii^TiMr*, 294 
TLrm BodhiirttTa, E, !<& 171 
1W«, city. 32 

TarL wife of A vaioifit^rare, II, 107 
Tar ka-j Vila* book, IJ. 223 
Taahkeud. 73, 83 r 86-88 
Tathigittgupta, king of Magadb*. 
IX 134 

Tattya-iaudeie, by ftiampmbha- 
324, 329 

Taxation, in the 7 th Century in 
India, 178 
Tekka, iff lakka 
Ten Commandment^ of ihe Mi> 

bayinirt, 79 

Thousand- feet- tope, name of Ea¬ 
rn* hsa'a Great Tope, 207 
Thousand Spring!, 48, 73, SO 
Thujza* 060 

■Ruit « raUc, B* 237 

TigrW, story of, 264 
TiUdhn m on artery, IL 169 
Ttlosbifca Yihfira, ip Magadha, II, 
105—107, na 
TlabyafakibiL. queen, 246 
Tittire JEtaha, II. 64 
Tokhan. ** Tukfcara 

B* 
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Tootti wife, 106* 1®* 

U. S3S, 33S 

Tooti-.UA *«*, legend* of, H7*. 

UTC. II 170 

t™,! juW* S4 000; H. n, 1W 

Trtaiures. th* ^ aT E™* 5 

TVw, H3*rri^ to i 

Bnddbiiisc ehriiLB *ti IL 70*1*7 

Twr»ti»rdifl»e ax 8ie 

'Tnkbxrvs 1W; IL 69* 80* 

T^irk*. eiriy hatcry of* TO* $0 
XyihiU hB&ten «1W Mfetrej*^ 
paradise, 96S 


’Udaka-khe-i 4*+ ^*7' a ® & " 

Ud*Y«Jf> king i* S 08 ! 

IX ^ «3 „ Kt _ 

OdfeJHCm, p*TV ill MJjmmVL, o» 

tadit*. tiRffi S* 7 t , ' 

E4r* Klmm-puW, of the 

BudUA IX ld» 

Udylnin Sfl foil* 96® 

Urii.**aU tGirra}, 143 

Ujjeni, of A^antl* XX SSO, 361 

Upad«^itiir« tad Sntar*-np*de^ 

975 

OpmpapU, 151; the Ay* Vim±ya* 
of hii fi+* dUoiple*. 997, P*- 
friuoh, STS j his Yih*», W ; «n- 
raHi A»k** XL il p in Sindh, 
H> S&Si FOinW oat ifccred ritei 

to AflOkUr XX 171 S9 

UpWip acs; IX is 

□pgiitha d*yi, 906 

Ur*e (or Unkikh town, 958 

TJi^tobs, 80. » 

Hill, r«id«n» of Up*- 
gaptm 307 

UroTil^ (UruTAli^ E+ 19? 
Tj ih^tahfc . pfllk, 138, 1S4, 190* 196 
^iee 

Uiira, hiH nwr Midhur*, SO® 
Uttipift, BnddkWp IX 890 
Utt*ri-. whit* II. St, SE5 


OtlirUBVii ting of Udylni. 9B6. 
His mother's sight lestortd, *58, 
Hii shuts of the Boddhm 1 ! rfilk* 
283 

UtUnTAt fKuhtoir), 8^4 
IjtpiUTirnl, whit, S3X 337 

T. 

WibhJUhik*** 910, 3T1, 374 
Yairochen*, irhit, IX 296* 3C0 
VaisS3t, II- sa foil * the Council 
73 foil 

VfiilHiikUi 971 
Voiinnni, d***, W + H. S*® 
Viiiyv rociil rank, 343 
ViJ)i, «e Vpji 

Vajrm, king of M*g*dh*« IX a.€fii 
V^npKni, dovo* 99&n 9ft* P 3B6 * H. 
35, 933, 924 

Yajrisanfci under the WudoiQ Tree 
tf Hi 137 


II. lit m 187 

Yalkbhi, Buddhist fthdort in* H * 
1<>9; fit* of* IX m 
YHikKftna*, near ViiMll. IX 73 
YufthuaCk (Bu-tmUliK IP 

Rflulim iT, 961 

Yirfnii*. B&nMeSi XL 46 
Vira^YibblihE, 353* 950 
VBfluhuulhu, 816, 911. 991. S® 6 
^-B69; i*to of h mil booh bji 
370; tebool of* IX 919 
Ywumitr*, 979^974, 953 * 1X914 
?■*«*, * tribe, 36& 

Votif-piitra. 937; w4 of. U. 912 
V&tt««Kinioi* king ef Coy km, U- 
9J6 

VedUp tbe four, 159 
Yediyrtt, hffl in M*g*db*i IX 174 
Yegotfrineiim, Bnd db iiit pteetwo 
ot 66 

Yengi (Yinijir or Yingir) in Andbs 1 *, 
II. 909 

Vehicles, I he two, L64 Ml- 
Yedutin Jliak** 917, 818 
Y«|h*dlpm XL 43* 4ft 
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Tibhiafe*, 372, 374, 377 

Yidebt fTtrlrntJ, S3 

Yidehs (Farm*! * ctnsti&etat, 33 
Yidyt-mitn-aid^i, 370 
Yidvi* the fvE faliL 167 
VijEijlaa-kaym-p^dii, 373 
YikramJfcditya, king, SIC—-313 
YinsiJaklrti-niriiiSBft, IL 63 r 64 
YpniillfeaSiflj 54 
Tin ahmi ^rt, flf Kashmir* 327 
Yineyan St® ud four radaettons 
of the, 337 
ViiLftjA'Tibb^iblr 377 
VmlUprmbbm author,. %&2 
Vipu)a Mountain, XL 164 
VlradaTi- Bhikihu, 186 
Vimdhakt, ktog of £oiat&. 396; 
IL 6-10 

YTrjAHSEL&r bhaksLu,. $K* 

YUihhi; 335, 886 
Viabn®, temple of, 856 
Yiguddha-tirnhp,, Mtli^v&niat 
writer, 383 

Yiioka [doubtful mkifttion of 
W+teMk 073-676 
Yft&tdkft, Anoka"* brother, U. 95 
Ypji. 11 SI fun 

V|rjietli*nit in the Wett*ni Him*- 
tay(u! n U. 367 

Vulture 1 ! Peak, m GridhratSU 

Vy^st. residence oi tin Rie1ii> XL 14ft 

W. 

Waoderm, the, 160, 006 
Water-banal, 174 
Water worka, 08® 

Witten, Tbomae, f—x 


White water cUf, 00 
Wisdom Tree, IL 114fcdL 
Wcman-Cflirntry, II. £67 
Women niVin, 330 
Writing. 168 

Wu-k'img 1 , Buddhist pilgrim, $83, 
337 


1* 

Ylk»UUi didnktfl boxen for 
Auk* Bifli m fiat:db&nt 316; 
cosTBiviAn of a/866; IT, 173; 
the Yikiba worthipped by Lba 
S&kyia, U. 13 14 
YikaLisl, 816, 012 
Yamvnln TS«r p 610. 010 
Yarkand, IL 271, 364 
YaaafY aaada, Yura*}, Arhat, II, 74 
Y«**> abbot of Knfckutttgmi, II 
100, 80S 

Yaabtirina, II, 140 
Yuodbarft, IL 2 
Yenki, to Tuxkeat4D 1 47 + 69 
Yita, tbe tnbea, conquered Gin- 
dhirt in iht Stb Century, 200; 
in Uimaialt, EL 97& 
jYotboa nomidt, 10® 

Yogtffibarj^ bhomi-flitra, 366,371; 

IL £09 2*6 
| Yoga feiifUr IL SSI 
Yojaiia, 1*1, 066, 367 
Tuan Chwtog trambtermtioE of 
the DnHi Ti* xi—liiii hie life, 
6-16; hii work*, 19, £0 
Yuddhaptu, on the Gang®*, IL 69 

I Yoe#ehi, 87, 0S 
Yunnan, 104 
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